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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 

1983 


-  '  NOVEMBER  1,  1983 

House-op  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  ELE^ifasrt^  

•  an p  Vocational  Education, 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION ^pL^OR,       *   ,  : 

Washington, 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  .it  9:30 ^a.m^  in  room 
2261,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hd^n.  Carl  D:  Perkins  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding.  '  '  A  _  ¥ 
— Members  presents  JElepresentatiyes  Perkins,  Andrews,^  Kildee, 
Williams,  Gbodlihgi  Packard,  ^dGuriderabri. 

Staff  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel,  Richard  DiEugenio,  Re- 
publican senior  legislative  associate.  

Chairman  Perkins.  The  committee  will  come  to  order;  _ 

The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary.  Secondary,  and  Vocational 
^ui^tibn  is  jteg^ing  hearings  today  on  H;R.  4164,  the  Vocation^ 
al-Technical  Education  Act  of 1983.    

I  introduced  this  bill  last  .Wednesday,  along  with  Congressman 
Goodling  and  21  other  cospoftsors,  11  Of  whom  sire  bri_  this  commit- 
tee:  _This  bill  is  thejprwluct  of  extensive  work  by  the  American  Vch; 
cational  Association-,  the  Jbnericatt  Association  of Community  and 
Junior  Colleges  and  the  Natibhal_  A#|wiatiqn  of  State  Directors  of 
Vocational  Education,  i  commend  these  three  outstanding  organi- 
zations for  their  initiative  ^  a  bill  and  con- 
sulting with  many other  individuals  and  groups;  :   _~ 

_  Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  bill  are  the  focus  on  updating  voca- 
tional education  programs,  the  emphasia  of  high  technology  train- 
ing programs  operated  in  cbnjunctib^^^ 

authorizations  for  youth  with  special  needs,  adult  training  and  re- 
training, and  vocational   , 

I  believe  this  bill  contains  jnany  positive  features >  intended  to 
meet  ,the  future  vocational  heeds  <#__b^ 

ings  this  week,  we  are  interested  ,  in  witnesses^  recommendation^ 
reactions,  improvements,  and  suggestions  relating  *tp  this  bill  and 
other  ^teraatives  that  may  be  presented.-    ;  * . .; 

We.  are  hopeful  that  the  ihtrbdurtibn  of  'J^;biU_md  hear- 
ipgs  will  help  sharpen  the  issues  in  vocational  education  reaathor- 
ization  and  enable  this  committee  to  fashion  the  best  possible  legis- 
lation. .  ■•- 
:   [Text  of  H.R.  4164  follows:]  . 

:  "  (i)    •""  '" 
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T;  strengthen  ami  expand  the  economic  base  of  the  Nation,  develop  human 
resources,  reduce  structural  unemployment,  increase  productivity,  and 
strengthen  the  Nation  s  defense  capabilities  by  assisting  the  States  to  expandt 
improve,  and  update  high-quality  programs  of  vocational-technical  education, 
and  for  other  purposes.  ° 


IN  THE.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  * 

OCTOHKR  IS),  1983 

Perkins  (tor  himself.  Sjr.  GboDLiN'O, Mr. _  PbRii »  of Michigan,  Mr.'  J efforiis, 
Mi-.  HiAiHSi;  Mr.  Petri,:  Mr.  Kildee,.  Mrs.  Roujkema,  Mr;  Williams  of 
Miuitaiui,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  HbuciiER,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.EckART, 
Mr;  MiTrtiEi.L.:Mr.  Picks,  Mr. Puqua,  Air.  Shannon:,  Air,  JENKiNS,4fr. 
Obkkstak.  Ms.  Kaptiir.  Mr  MacKay,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Watklns)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
ter oii  Kdiient  ion  arid  Labor  "  "  H  - 


A  BILL 

To  strengthen  and  expand  the  economic  base  of  the;  Nitron-, 
develop  human  resources,  reduce  structural  "TOfilnpldymeht, 
increase'  productivity,  and  strengthen,  the -Ration's  defense 
capabilities  by  assisting  the  States  to-^x^and,  improve,  and 
update  high-quality  programs  of  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of Representa- 

2  fives  of theUiiited  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 


-is 


I     '   '         SHORT  title;  table  of' contents- 

\         Section  i.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vocational 

  »  '  " 

*  Technical  Education  Act  of  1983''. 

.     :tAklk  of  oontbnts 

Sec.  "L  Short  title:  table  of  fontoiiTs. 

Tlfl.K  I— iUMUH)SF^  AimiOKi/ATION  OhVAiTUdrUiATlONS:  AND 
.    ;  ALLOTMENTS  . 

Sec.  1 01  -  Statement  of  purpose. '  "  . 

Sec.  102.  Authorization  of  appropriation*. 

Sci\  HWi  itocjuirt'iti^iits  for  receipt  of  allotments.  3 

Sec.  i(>4>  Allotment  of  appropriations. 

\  TITLF.  ii-^STATK  lMiOGKAMS 

Pakt%A — Hasic  Statk  Grants 

,  Sec.  201.  Music  grants." 
Sec.  *JO*J.  I'sr  of  fo litis  from  basic  prams. 

PART  H — CONSUMER  AND  Hi) M E .MA K  t  N  G  EDUCATION 

Sec.  2!  1.  Ousuiner  and  hum  en  inker  education  grants.  _ 

See!  2I2ipr»i'  tif  funds  froih  cons  inner  iiritl  hotuemakcr  education  grants. 

See.  'Jill.  Information  dissemination  and  jendersnip. 

j\\RT  C-^OOMI'REItEN.SIVF.  (\\REER  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  PROGRAMS 

See.  221.  Grants,  (<>r, career  guidance  and  counseling. 

Seiv*J2li.  Vsy  of  funds  from  career  guidance  and  counseling  grants. 

See:  22:1:  Information  dissemination  and  leadership; 

Part  J)— > lNiifsf hy-EducatIon  Pa btn e  r  s  i  i  t  p-  for  Training  in  High- 
Technology  Occupations  ' 

See.  L'iU.  Findings  aiid 'purpose. 
See.  232.  Authorization  of  grants. 
See.  'jfili.  \hv  of  funds. 

■  *  .  ■  .  * 

Part  K — Vocational  Education.  Programs  for  Youth  with  Special 
■  .  Needs 

Sei\  241.  Findings,  purpose,  aiid  definition.  _ 

See.  242.  Authorization  of  grants  aiid  uses  of  funds.  * 
Sec.  24\'l.  Coordination  with  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

Part  F-^- Adult  Training,  Retraining,  and  Employment  Development 


See.  2f)l.  Findings  and  purpose.  ,_ 

Sec.  252^  Authorization  of  grants  and  uses  of  funds. 

Sec.  253.  eoordina'Uon  with  the  .lob  Training  Partnership  'Aet. 
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;   '  TITLE  III— NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  301.  Vocational  education  data  system.  _ 
Sec.  302.  Occupational  information  data  system.. 
Sec.  303.  President's  Council  on  Vocational  Technical  Education. 
Sec.  304;  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education. 
Sec.  305.  Program  improvement.  — 
Sec.  306.  Cooperative  employer-education  demonstration  programs. 
See:  307.  Advisory  Committee  on  Research  and  Program  Improvement. 

TITLE  IV — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
(  ■  ■ 

Part  a  State  Administrative  Responsibilities 

See.  401.  Functions  of  the  State  board.  k  . s 

Sec.  402.  State  advisory  council  on  vocational-technical^  education.  , 

0  Part  B— Planning  and  Applications 

Sec.  411.  Three-year  State  plan.  _ 
Sec.  412.  State  application. 
Sec.  413.  three-year  local  plan. 

Part  C— Evaluation  and  Review 

Sec.  421.  Progress  report  and  State  plan  amendments. 

Sec.  422.  Program  evaluation.  '   

Sec.  423.  Local  progress  report  and  amendments  to  local  plan. 

Part  D— Federal  Administrative  Responsibilities 

Sec.  431.  Administrative  costs;  payments,  maintenance  of  effort.  * 
Sec.  432.  Withholding  of  funds:  judicial  review; 

Part  E— Transitional  and  Conforming  Provisions 

Sec,  441.  Effective  date.  

.  See;  442.  Transition  provisions. 
Sec.  443.  Conforming  amendments. 

Part  F — Definition  of  Terms 
Sec.  45i:  Definitions.      *  '  _ 

1  TITLE  I— PURPOSE;  AUTHORIZATION  OF 

2  APPROPRIATIONS;  AND.  ALLOTMENTS 

3  STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

4  Sec.  101.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  (1)  to  assist 

5  the  States  to  expand,  improve,  and  intensify  existing  voca- 

6  tional-technical  education  programs,  (2)  to  develop  new  prd- 

7  grams  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  existing  and 
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1  future  work  force  for  marketable  skills,  arid  for  skills  needed 

2  in  the  work  of  the  home,  and  13)  to  assist  in  affording  ready 

3  access  to  high-quality  vocational  education  to  individuals  of 

4  all  ages,  and  of  all  levels  of  education,  in  all  communities  of  a 

5  State: 

6  (b)  In  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  stated  in  subsec- 

7  tion  (a),  this  Act  authorizes  assistance  to  the  States  to  enable 

8  them  to  assist  institutions  of  all  types,  including  comprehen- 

9  sive  higlr  schools,  general  %  high  schools,  area  vocational 

10  schools,  community,  technical,  and  junior  colleges,  and 

11  others — 

12*-  (l)  to  design  programs  of  vocational  education 

13  that  prepare  individuals  for  employment  (including  self 

14  employment)  in  the  current  and  projected  labor  market, 

15  and  to  cooperate  with  the  private  sector  of  the  econo- 

16  my  to  make  these  programs  pertinent  to  the  technol- 

17  bgy  and  practices  of  the  workplace; 

lg  (2)  to  assist  the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped, 

19  individuals  of  limited  English  proficiency,  minorities 

20  and  women  to  take  full  advantage  of  vocational  educa- 

21  tion  and  opportunities  for  employment,  through  pro- 

22  grams  and  services  to  meet  their  speciaLneeds; 

23  (3)  to  improve  the  academic  foundations  of  voca- 

24  tional  students  in  mathematics,  science,  written  arid 

25  *  verbal  communication,  and  the  application  of  newer 
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1  technologies  (including  the  Use  of  computers)  in  terms 

2  of  employment  or  occupational  goals; 

3  (4)  to  build  a  capacity  ta-deliver  vocational  educa- 

4  tion  services  and  to  train,  retrain,  and  upgrade  em- 

5  ployed  and  unemployed  workers  in  new  skills  for  which 

6  '   there  is  a  demand  in  that  State  or  employment  market, 

7  through  a  variety*  of  special  ^programs  designed  with 

8  advice  of  employers; 

9  (5)  to  assist  the  most  economically  depressed  com- 

-  i  —  -  .  -■-«-■■*, 

10  munities  of  a  State  to  raise  ^employment  arid  occupa- 

11  tibrial  competencies  of  its  citizens; 

12  (B) 'to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  consumer  and 

13  homemaking  education  in  preparing  both  males  and  fe- 

14  males  for  the  work  of  the  home,  arid  to  better  utilize 

15  the  resources  of  home  economics  for  community  out- 

16  .  *  reach  to  special  populations;  arid 

a  .    j_  ■  

17  (7)  to  assist  the  States  to  utilize  a  full  range  of 

18  supportive  services  and  special  programs  (including  ; 

19  guidance  counseling  and  placement)  required  to  achieve 

20  the  basic  purposes  of  this  Act.. 

•21  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

22  Sec.  102.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 


23  $725,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  $825,000,000  for  fiscal 

24  year  1986,  $950,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  arid  such 
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1  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  for 

2  the  purpose  of  carrying  but  part  A  of  title  II  arid  title  ELL 

3  (b)    There    are    authorized    to    be  appropriated 

4  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  $80)000,000  for  fiscal  year 

5  1988,  $80,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  arid  such  sums  as 
8  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 

.  7  pose  of  carrying  out  part  B  of  of  title  EL 

8  (c)    There    are    authorized  "to    be  appropriated 

9  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  year- 

10  1986,  $70,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987;  and  such  sums  as 

11  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 

12  part.C  of  title  II./  .  •  ;      '  . 

13  (d)<    There    are    authorized   'to    be  appropriated 

14  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 

15  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  part  D 

16  •  of  title  EL  *  i  _ 

17  (e)    There    are    authorized    to    be  appropriated 

18  $325,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  $400,000,000  for  fiscal 

19  year  1986,  $500,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  such 

20  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to 

21  carry  out  part  E  of  title  II. 

22  (0    There    are    authorized    to    be  appropriated 

23  $275,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  $350,000,000  for  fiscal 

24  year  1986,  $400,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,'  and  such  • 
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1  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to 

2  carry  but  part  F  of  title  II. 

3  "  (g)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

4  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and 

5  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal 

6  year,  for  the  purposes  of  section  303: 

7  (h)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

8  $8,000,000  for  fiscaPyear  1985,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
9.  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for  the  purpose  q[ 

10  making  grants  to  State  councils  to  carry  but  section  402. 

11  '    (i)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000 

12  for  fiscal  year  1985',  arid  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  for 

13  the  purpose  of  assisting  States  in— , 


14  (1)  preparing  the  three-year  plan  required  by  s'ec- 

15  tidri  411;  1 

16-  (2)  preparing  the  State  plan  update  and  progress 

17  report  required  by  section  421;  t 

18  (3)  the  collection  of  data  required  by  this  Act  for 

19  planning  and  reporting  purposes;  and 

20  (4)  conducting  the  program  evaluations  required 

21  by  section  422.  ~ 

22  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  RECEIPT  OF  ALLOTMENTS 

23  Sec.  103.  In  or^er  to  receive,  any  allotment  under  sec- 


24  tion  104,  a  State  shall— 
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1  *  .  ;  (I)  establish  a  State  board  arid  a  State  council  in 

2  .  accordance  with  part  A  of^title  IV; 

3  (2)  have  an  approved  State  plan  and  an  approved 

4  State  application  under  part  B  of  such  title;  and 

5  (3)  not  have  failed  to  comply  with  .part  C  of  such 

6  title  and  with  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

7  .*       ALLOTMENT  OF  APPKOPRIXTIONS 

8  Sec.  104.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  each  amount 


9  '  appropriated  under  section  102  which  Is  available  (after  de- 

10  duction  of  the  amounts  required  to  be  reserved  by  subsections 

11  (c).arid  (d)  of  this 'section)  for  parts  A,  B,  C,  t)t  E,  and  F  of 

12  title  II  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  as  follows:  ,  - 


13  (A)  Each  State  shall  be  allotted  for  each  such 

14  part  ah  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per 

15  centum  of  the  amount  available  for  such  part  as  the 

16  product  of —  , 

17  (i)  the  population  aged  fifteen  to  nineteen  in- 

18  *"  elusive,  in  the  "State  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding-. 

19  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determination  is 

20  made;  and 

21  (ii)  the  State's  allotment  ratio  (as  determined 

22  under  paragraph  (2)),  - ' 

23  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all 

24  .  the  States.  1  -   ■  ; 
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1  (B)  Each  State  shall  be  allotted  for  each  such  part 

"'"2  ah  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  20  per 

3  centum  of  the  amount  available  for  such  part  as  the 

'  i  product  of —  • 

5  (i)  .the  population  aged  twenty  to  twenty-. 

6  four,  inclusive,  in  the  State  in  the  fiscal  year  pre- 

7  ceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determination 

8  is  made;  and 

9  (ii)  the  State's  allotment  ratio^ 

10  .     bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all 

11  the  States. 

12  (C)  Each  State  shall  be  allotted  for  each  such  part 
.13  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  15  per 
14  centum  of  the  amount  available  for  such  part;  as  the  ; 

'15  product  of — 

.16  (i)  the  population  aged  twfenty-five  to  sixty- 

17  .  five,  inclusive^  in  the  State  in  the  fiscal  year  pre- 

18  ceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determination 

19  is  made;  arid 

20  (ii)  the  State's  allotment  ratio, 

21.  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all 

22  the  States.  „  "■  o 

23  '  £D)  Each  State  shall  be  allotted  for  each  such 

24  part  an  amount  which  bears  the  Same  ratio  to  15  per 

25  centum  of  the  amount  available  for.  such  part  as  the 
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1  ;    *  Slim  of  the  amounts  allotted  to. the  State  Under  subpar- 

2  agraphs  (A),  (B),  arid  (C)  for,  such  years  bears  to  the 

3  sum  of  the;  amounts  allotted: to  all  the  States  under 

4  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  for  such  year. 

5  (2)(A)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (I)  of  this  subsec- 

6  :  tion,  the  allotment  ratio  for  any  State  shall  be  1.00  less  the 

7  product  of — 

;  8  ;    •        (i)  0.50;  and  . 

9  (ii)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  per. 

10  capita  income  for  the  State  by .  the  per  capita  income 

11  for  all  the  States  (Exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 

12  .     American  Samba,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  *  Northern 

13  Mariana  Islands,  arid  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 

14  Islands).  * 

15  (B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A)—, ' 

16  (i)  the  allotment  ratio  in  no  case  shall  be  more 
•  i?  than  0.60  or  less  ihan  6.40;  and 

18  (ii)  the  allotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 

19  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  'Northern 

20  Mariana  Islands,  atid  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 

21  Islands  shall  be  0.60.  • 

.22  (C)  The  allotment,  ratios  shall,  be  promulgated"  by  the 

23  Secretary  for  each  fiscal  year  ^between  October  1  and  Decern- 

24  ber  31  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  yearjfor  which 

25  the  determination  is  made;  Allotment  ratios  shall  be  comput- 
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1  ed  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  appropriate  per  capita" 

2  incomes  for  the  three  most  recent  consecutive  fiscal  years  for 

3  which  satisfactory  data  are  available;  ' 

4  (D)  For  purposes  of  .this  paragraph,  the  term  "per  capita  ' 

5  income''  means,  with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  the  total  per-. 

6  sonal  income  in  the  calendar  year  ending  in  such  year,  divid- 

7  ed  by  the  population  of  the  area  concerned  in  such  year. 

8  (E)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  population  shall  be 

9  determined  by  the  Secretary  bh  the  basis  of  the  latest  esti- 

10  mates  available.  . 

11  (b)(1)  If  the  sum  of  any  State's  allotments  under  subsec- 

12  tion  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  is  less  than  $200,000,  each  of  such 

13  State's  allotments  shall  be  ratably  increased  to  the  extent: 

14  necessary  to  increase  such  sum  to  $200,000.  The  total  of  the 

15  increases  thereby  required  shall  be  obtained  by  proportionally 

16  reducing  the  allotments  to  each  of  the  remaining  States,  but 

17  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent;  the 

18  allotment  of  any  such  remaining.  States  from  being  thereby 

19  reduced  to  less  than  $200,000.  .  f  '. 

20  :      (2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  amount  of  any 

21  State's  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  will 

22  not  be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 

23  gram  for  which  such  amount  has  been  allotted,  the  Secretary 

24  shall  make  such  amount  available  for  reallotment.  Any  such 

25  reallotment  among  other  States  shall  occur  on  such  dates. 
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1  during  the  same  year  as  the  Secretary  shall  fix,'  arid  shall  be 

2  made  oh  the  basis  of  criteria  established  by  regulation.  No 
3'  funds  may.  be  reallotted  for  any  use  other  thai!  the  use  for 

4  which  they  were  appropriated.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 

5  State  Under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year)  shall  remain 

6  available  for  obligation  during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  and 

7  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  its  allotment  for  the  year  in 

8  which  if  is  obligated:, 

9  (c)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 

10  .  162(a)  to  carry  out  part  A  of  title  H  and  title  EE  for  any 

11  fiscal  year;  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  an  amount  equal  to  5 

12  percent  of  such  sums.  From  the  amount  so  reserved,  the  Sec- 

13  jretarv  shall— r-  '  *  ; 

14  (1)  transfer  an  amount,,  riot  to  be  less  than 

15  $3£>00,000  but  hot  to  exceed  $5,000,000  in  any  fiscal 

16  year,  to  the  National  Occupational  Information  Coordi- 
k  17  nating  Committee   (established  pursuant  to  section 

18  302);  }  : 

19  (2)  use  an  additional  amount  of  not  less  than 

20  $6,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year  for  the  National  Center 

21  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  (established  pur- 

22  suant  to  section  304); 

23  .  (3)  use  an  amount  of  not  less  than  $3,000,000  in 

24  any  fiscal  year  for  the  program  of  special  institutes  au- 

25  thorized  by  section  305(a)(1);  and.  11 

•  ,**■.' 
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1  (4)  use  the  remainder  of  the  amount  so  reserved 

,2         for  other  programs  authorized;  under  title  HI, 

3  (d)(1)  From  the  remainder  of  the  sum  appropriated  pur- 

4  suant  to  section  102(a)  to  carry  out  part  A  of  title  II  arid  title 

5  HI  for  any  Fiscal  year  (after  deduction  of  the  amount  reserved 

6  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)),  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re- 

7  serve  an  amount  approximately  equivalent  to  the  .amount  de- , 

8  termined  under  paragraph  (2),  but  not  in  excess  of  1  per 

9  centum  of  such  remainder,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  voca- 

10  tional  education  programs  to  eligible  Indians  through  Indian 

11  tribes  and  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

12  (2)  The  amount  determined  under,  this  paragraph  is  an 
13w  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  sum  appropriated 

14  pursuant  to  section  102(a)  to  carry  out  part  A  of  title  II  and 

15  title  III  for  the  fiscal  year  as — 

16  (A)  the  population  aged  fifteen  to  twenty-four,  in- 

17  elusive,  of  eligible  Indians  bears  to 

18  .  (B)  the  total  population  of  all  the  States  agedfif- 

19  teen  to  twenty-four,  inclusive; 

20  .  (3)(A)  From  the  amount  so  reserved,  the  Secretary  is 

21  directed*  upon  the  Request  of  any  eligible  Indian  tribe,  to 

22  enter  into  a  contract  or  contracts  with  the  tribal  organization 

23  of  any  such  Indian  tribe  to  plan,  conduct,  and  administer  pro- 
24 ".grams,  or  portions  thereof,  which  are  authorized  by  arid  con- 
25  sisterit  with  the  .  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  such  contracts 
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1  shall  be  subject  to  the  terras  and  conditions  of  section  102  of 

'  v  ■   .   J  __■  ■__     Lj__.  '.   _:_  

2  the  Indian  Self-Betermination  Act.  Programs  under  such 

3  contracts  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 

4  sions  of  sections  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  Act  of  April  16,  1934, 

5  which  are  relevant  to  the  pro-ams  administered  under  this 

6  subsection.  : 

7  (B)  From  any  1  remaining  flirids  reserved  pursuant  to 

8  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an 
9^  agreement  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 

10  Affairs  for  the  operation  of  vocational,  education  programs 

11  authorized  by  this  Act  in  institutions  serving  eligible  Indians, 

12  and  the,  Secretary,,  of  the  interior  is  authorized  to  receive 

13  these  funds  for  those  purposes.  ;■ 

14  (G)  The  Bureau  of  Indian  .'Affairs  shall,  expend  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  made  available  under  this  para- 
graph to  pay  a  part  of  the  costs  of  programs  funded  under 
this  paragraph.  During  each  fiscal  year  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  shall  expend  rib  less  than  the  amount  expended  during 
the  prior  fiscal' year  oh  vocational  education  programs,  serv-' 
ices,  and  activities.  The  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  shall  jointly  prepare  a  plan  for.  the  expenditure 
of  funds  made  available  and  for  the  evaluation  of  programs. 

23  assisted  under  this  paragraph.  Upon  the  completion  of  a  joint 

24  plan  for  the  expenditure  of  these  funds  arid  the  evaluation  of 

25  the  programs,  the  Secretary  shall  assuirie  responsibility  for 
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1  the  administration  of  the  program,  with  the  assistance  arid 

2  consultation  of  the  Bureau'of  Indian  Affairs. 

3  (4)  F°r  the  purpose  of  this  subsection^— 

4  •     (A)  the  term  "eligible  Indian"  means  any  iridivid- 

5  ual  who  is  eligible  to  receive  educational  benefits  as  an 

6  Indian  from  th6  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;. 

7  '  (B)  the  term  "eligible  Indian  tribe"  means  any 

8  Indian  tribe  which  is  eligible  to  contract  with  the  Sec- 

9  retary  of  the  Interior  for  the  administration  .of  pro- 

10  grams  under  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  or 

11  under  the  Act  of  April  16,  1934;  and 

12  '  (C)  the  term  "Act  of  April  16,  1934",  means  the 

13  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 

14  Interior  to  arrange  with  States  or  territories  for  the 

15  education,  medical  attention,  relief  of  distress,  arid 

16  social  welfare  of  Indians;  and  for  other  purposes",  en- 

17  acted  April  16,  1934  (48  S*ut.,596;  25  ILS.C.  452- 

18  -457).  - 

19  (e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro  vision  of  this  section, 

20  the  sum  of  any  State's  allotments  under  this  section  for  any 

21  fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less' than  the  total  amount  of  pay- 

22  ments  made  to  the  State  under  allotments  determined  under 

23  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  for- fiscal  year.  1.983. 

24  Any  amounts  necessary  for  increasing  the  sum  of  the  allot- 

25  merits  of  certain  States  to  comply  with  the  preceding  sen- 

',  '                                a  v 
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1  tence  shall  be  obtained  by  ratably  reducing  the  sums  of  the 

2  allotments  of  the  other  States,  but  no  such  sum  shall  be 

3  thereby  reduced  to  an  amount  which  is  less  than  the  total 

4  amount  of  payments  made  to  the  State  under  allotments  de- 

5  termined  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  for 

6  fiscal  year  1983..  ; 


7  .    .  TITLE  n— STATE  PROGRAMS 

8  Part  A — Basic  State  Grants 

9  BASIC  GRANTS 

10   /  Sec  201.  From  the  sums  allotted  to  States  for  this  part 


11  pursuant  to  section  J  04,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 

12  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  in  funding  vocational  educa- 

13  tion  programs,  services,  and  activities  carried  but  by  State 

14  board/*  and  eligible  recipients  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 


15  Act,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  part  arid 

'  16  Darts  A,  B,  and  C  of  title  IV. 

17  USE  OF  FUNDS  FROM  BASIC  GRANTS 

18  Sec.  202.  (a)  Grants  to  States  under  this  part  shall  be 

19  used,  in  accordance  with  State  plans  (and  amendments  there- 

20  to)  approved  under  sections  41 1(d)  and  421(c),  for— 

21  (1)  new,- improved,  expanded  or  intensified  voca- 

22  tional  education  programs  that  are  responsive  to  latior 

23  market  demands  or  are  designed  to  keep  abreast  tif 

24  ,  technological  changes,  including  high-technology  pro- 
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1  grams  involving  an  industry-education  partnership,  as 

2  described  in  part  B;  " 

3  (2)  vocational  education  programs  and  services  for 

4  ' "     populations  having  special  needs  (such  as  the  disadvan- 

5  taged,   the  handicapped/  individuals  having  limited 

6  English  proficiency,  teenage  parents  and  students  seek- 

7  ing  to  enter  jobs  traditional  For  the  opposite  .sex,  and 
k  8  displ^ed  hpmemakers),  including  programs  and  serv- 

9  ices  for  youth  described  in  part  E  of  this  title; 

10  (3)  postsecondary  and  adult  vocational  education 

11-  programs  arid  related  services  for  dut-of-schooj  youth 

12  arid  adults,  which  may  include  upgrading  the  skills  of 

13  (A)  employed  workers,  (B)  workers  who  are  .  unem- 

14  :  ployed  or  threatened  with  unemployment  as  a  result  of 

15  .  technological  change  or  industrial  dislocation,  and  (G) 

16  displaced  homemakers  and  single  heads  of  households, 

17  as  described  in  part  F  of  this  title;  .    .  .  o; 

18  (4)  strengthfening  the  institutional  base  of  voca- 

19  tional  education,  by  modernizing  curricula,  providing 

20  up-to-date  instructional  equipment  arid  materials,  irii- 

21  proving  local  arid  State  planning,  updating  the  skills  of 

22  the  instructional  arid  guidance  staff,  and  similar  means; 

23  s  (5)  the  design  arid  implementation  of  planned  se- 

24  quential  vocational  programs  between  the  secondary 

25  »  and  postsecondary  levels  of  education; 
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1  (6)  special  courses  and  teaching  strategies  de- 

2  signed  to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  math- 

3  ematics  and  science   through  practical  applications 

4  which  are  related  to  occupational  goals  of  students; 

5  (7}  personnel  assigned  to  work  with  employers 

6  and  eligible  recipients  in  a  region  to  coordinate  'efforts 

7  ,to  ensure  that  vocational  programs  ^are  responsive  to 

8  the  labor  market; 

9  (8)  vocational  Student  organization  activities  car- 
lo ried  out  as  an  integral  part  of  the  secondary  and  post- 
.11  secondary  instructional  program; 

12>  :  (9)  pre  vocational  programs; 

13  (10)  collection  and  dissemination  of  data,  and  dis- 

14  semination      information  regarding  vocational  educa- 

15  tion  opportunities; 

16  (11)  special  vocational  education  programs  and 

17  supportive  services  which  include —  - 

18  (A)  career  counseling  and  guidance  author-  < 

19  ized  by  part  C  of  this  title, 

20  ?    (B)  work-study  programs, 

21  -    . .  (C)  cooperative  vocational  education  pro- 

22  grams,  onsite  learning  experiences,  and  programs 

23  linking  apprenticeship  and  vocational  education  in 

24  .  which  on-the-job*  and  related  instruction  are  re- 

25  quired, 
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I  (D)  technical  education, 
,  2  (E)  research  programs, 

3  (F)  curriculum  development, 

4  (G)  vocational  education  personnel  training 

5  ,  (including  preservice  and  inservice  training), 

B      '  (H)  activities  to  assist  ifi  overcoming  sex  bias 

v  7  and  sex  stereotyping, 

8  (I)  construction  of,  equipment  for,  and  pper-  ; 

9  ation  of  residential  vocational-technical  schools  for 
10  students  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  who  require 

II  0  a  residential  facility  in  order  to  benefit  from  voca- 

12  .  tional  education, 

13  (J)  special  exemplary  and  innovative  pro- 

14  grams  designed  to  demonstrate  effective  methods 

15  of  achieving  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  of  this 

16  Act, 

17  (K)  other  support  services  arid  activities  de- 
1§  signed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

19  (12)  construction  of  area  vocational-technical  edu- 

20  cation  school  facilities;  • 

21  (13)  support  of  full-time  personnel  to  implement 

22  section  401(d); 

23  (14)  the  provision  of  stipends,  which  shall  riot 

24  exceed  reasonable  amounts  as  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 

25  tary  by  regulation,  for  students  entering  or  already  en- 
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1  rolled,  in  vocational  education  programs  who  have 

2  acute  economic  needs  which  cannot  be  met  under 

3  work-study  programs; 

4  (15)  placement  services  for  students  ,  who  have 

5  *  successfully  completed  vocational  education  programs; 

6  (16)  industrial  arts  programs  which  will  assist  in 

7  meeting  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

8  (17)  day  care  services  for  children  of.  students  in 

9  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational  education  pro-. 

10  grams;  * 

11  (18)  provision  of  vocational  education  through  ar- 

12  rangements  with  private  vocational  education  institu- 

13  tions,  employers,  and  community-based  organizations 

14  (as  defined  in  section  4  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 

15  Act)  where  such  private  institutions  can  make  a  signifi- 

16  cant  contribution  to  attaining  the  objectives  of  this  Act, 

17  and  can  provide  substantially  equivalent  preparation  at 

18  a  lesser  cost,  or  can  provide  equipment  or  services  hot 

19  available  in  public  institutions; 

20  (19)  subject  to  ^the  provisions  of  section  431(a), 

21  the  costs  of  administration,  and  supervision  of  vocation- 

22  al4  education  programs  and  services  by  eligible  recipi- 

23  ents,  and  of  State  administration  of  the  State  plan;  : 
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1  (20).  the  cost  of  planning,  evaluation,  and  repbrt- 

2  ing  required  by  the  three-year  local  #lan  under  Section 

3  413  and  the  progress  report  under  section  423;  - 

4  (21)  entrepreneurship  programs  consistent  with 

5  the  purposed  of  this  Act;  and 

'6  (22)  encouraging  and  entering  into  consortia  with 

7  other  State's  where  such  efforts  would  result  in  cost 

8  savings  and  improved  effectiveness,  particularly  for 
•9.  curriculum  development,  personnel  development,  and 

10  research. 

11  ' '     (b)  No  funds  shall  be  used  for  the/purposes  specified  in 

12  paragraph  (14)  or  (17)  of  subsection  (a),  unless  the  State 

13  board  first  makes  a  specific  finding,  in  each  instance,  that 

14  funds  available  for  such  purpose,  are  necessary  because  of  in- 

15  adequate  funding  of  other  programs  providing  such  assistance 

16  or  similar  activities,  or  due  to  the  fact  tfet  other  services  in. 

17  the  area  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs. 

18  Part  B— Consumer- and  Homemaking  Education 

19  CONSUMER  AND  HOME  MAKING  EDUCATION  GRANTS 

20  Sec  211.  From  the  sums  allotted  to  States  for.this  part 

21  pursuant  to  section  104,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
»  22  grants  to  States  solely  to  assist  them  in  conducting  consumer 

23  and  homemaking  education  programs.  Such  programs  may 
.24  include  (1)  instructional  programs,  services,  and  activities 
25  that  prepare  youth  ana  adults  for  the  occupation  of  home- 
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4  (including  resource  management),  and  .  clothing  and.  textiles. 

5  USE  OF  FUNDS  FROM  CONSUMER  AND  HOME  MAKING 

6  ;         EDUCATION  GRANTS'  ;; 

7  Sec.  212.  (a)  Grants  to  any  State  under  this  part  shall 

8  be  used,  in  accordance  with  State  plans  (arid  amendments 

9  thereto)  approved  under  sections  411(d)  arid  421(c) — 

10  (1)  to  conduct  .programs  in  economically,  depressed 

11  areas; 

12  (2)  to  encourage  participation  of  traditionally  uri- 

13  dersefved  populations; 

14  (3)  to  encourage  the  elimination  of  sex  bias  arid 

15  sex  stereotyping; 

16  (4)  to  improve,  expand,  and  update  programs;  and 

17  (5)  to  address  priorities  and  emerging  concerns  at 
18.  the  local,  State,  and  national  levels. 

19  (b)  Grants  used  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection 

20  (a)  may  be  used  for — 

21  (1)  program  development  and  improvement  of  in- 

22  struction  arid  curricula  relating  to  riiariagirig  individual 

23  arid  family  resources,  making  consumer  choices,  riiari- 

24  -       aging'  home  arid  work  respbrisibilities,-iriiprbving.  re-: 

25  sponses  to  individual  and  family  crises,  strengthening^, 

 1   ,  .      q  «  ,  • 
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parenting  skills,  assisting  aged  and  handicapped  indi- 

o 

viduals,  improving  mtrition,  conserving  limited  re- 

3 

sources,  understai.     ;  the  impact  of  hew  technology 

'  \  .... 

4 

on  life  and  work,  applying  consumer  arid  homemaking  j 

.5 

education  skills  to  jobs  arid  careers,  arid  other  needs  as 

6' 

determined  by  the  State;  and.  ■ 

•  7  ,•' 

(2)  support  services  and  activities  designed  to 

8,  / 

ensure  the  quality  arid  effectiveness  of  programs,  which 

.9 

include  demonstration  of  innovative  and  exemplary 

10  . 

projects,  community  outreach  to  reach,  underserved  - 

ti 

populations,  application  of  academic  skills  (such  as 

12  . 

reading,  writing,  mathematics,  and  science)  through 

13 

consumer,  and  homemaking  education  programs,  cur- 

14 

riculum  development,  research,  program  evaluation, 

15 

development  of  instructional,  materials,  teacher  educa- 

16 

tion,  upgrading  of  equipment,  teacher  supervision,  and 

17 

State  aimnistration  and  leadership,  including  activities 

18 

of  the  student  organization. 

19 

INFORMATION  DISSEMINATION  AND  LEADEE8HIP 

20 

Sec.  213.  The  State' board  shall  ensure  that  the  experi- 

21  ence  and  hformatioii  gained  through  carrying  out  programs 

'  22  assisted  under  this  part  is  shared  with  administrators  for  the 

23  purpose  of  program  planning.  Funds  available  under  this  part 

24  shall  be  used  to  assist  in  providing  State  leadership  qualified 

25  by  experience  and  preparation  in  home  economics  education. 
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A.  Part  G— Comprehensive  Career  Guidance  and 

2  Counseling  Programs/ 

3  grants  for  career  guidance  and  counseling 

4.        Sec.  221.. From  the  sums  allotted  to  States  foe  this  part 


5  pursuant  to  section  104,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 

6  grants  to  States  ,  to  assist  them  in  conducting  career  guidance 

7  arid  counseling  programs  authorized  by  this  part. 

8  USE  OF  FUNDS  FROM  CAREER  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

9  GRANTS 

10  -   Sec.  222.  (a)  Grants  to  any  State  under  this  part  shall 

11  be  used,  in  accordance  with  State  plans  (and  amendments 

12  thereto)  approved  under  sections  411(d)  and  421(c),  for  pro- 

13  grams  designed  to  improve,  expand,  and  extend  comprehen- 

14  sive  career  guidance  and  counseling  programs  to  meet  the 

15  career  development,  vocational  education,  and  employment 

16  needs  of  vocational  education  students  and  potential  students. 

17  Such  programs  shall  be  designed  to  assist  individuals— 


lg  (1  j  to  acquire  self-assessment,  career  planning, 

19  career  decisionmaking,  and  employability  skills  (includ- 

20  ing  skills  to  help  individuals  seek,  find,  and  keep  jobs); 

21  (2)  to  make  the  transition  from  education  and 

22  training  to  work  through  placement/  followup,  and  fol- 

23  lowthrough  activities; 

24  (3)  to.  maintain  themselves  in  established  occupa- 

25  tions; 
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1  :  (4)  ;  to  develop  new  skills  to  move  away  from  de- 

2  clining  occupational  field3  to  new  and  emerging  fields, 

3  such  as  those  in  high-technology  areas  and  those  occu- 

4  patibrial  fields  experiencing  skill  shortages;  and 

5  (5)  to  develop  midcareer  job  seeking  skills  arid  to 

6  clarify  their  career  goals  based  -  bri  new  information 

7  about  themselves  and  the  labor  market. 

8  •  (b)  Cbmprehensive  programs  of  career  guidance  and 


9  counseling  under1  this  part  shall  encourage  the  elimination  of 

16  sex,  age,  and  race  bias  and  stereotyping,  provide  for  comma- 

1 1  nity  outreach  capability  and  seek  to  enlist  the  collaboration  of 

12  the  family,  the  community,  business,  industry,  and  labor  and 

13  shall  be  accessible  to  all  segments  of  the  population,  includ- 

14  ing  women,  minorities,  handicapped,  and  economically  disad- 
15 ,  varitaged.  These  programs  shall  consist  of — 


16  (1)  instructional  activities  arid  other  services  at  all 

17  .      r  educational  levels  to  help  students  with  the  skills  de« 

18  scribed  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  subsection  (a); 

19  and 

20  (2)  services  and  activities  designed  to  ensure  the 

21  quality  and  effectiveness  of.  comprehensive  career  guid- 

22  ance  and  counseling  programs  and  projects  assisted 

23  under  this  part,  such  as  counselor  education,  training 

24  of  support  personnel,  curriculum  development,  research 

25  and  demonstration  projects,  experimental  programs;  in- 
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1  structional  materials  development,  equipment  acquisi- 

2  tibh,  and  State  arid  local,  leadership  and  supervision; 

3  1  arid  * 

4  (3)  projects  which  provide  opportunities  for  cputir 

5  selors  to  obtain  firsthand  experience  in  business  and  iri- 

6  dustry,  and  projects  which  provide  opportunities  to  ac- 
7-;  quaint  students  with  business,  industry,  the  ,  labor 

8  market,  and  training  opportunities. 

9  INFORMATION  DISSEMINATION  AND  LEADERSHIP  - 

10  Sec.  223.  The  State  board  shall  ensure  that  the  experi- 

11  ence  and  information  gained  through  programs  assisted  under 

12  this  section  is  shared  with  administrators  for  the.  purpose  of 
•I  3  -program  planning.*  Funds  available  under  this  part  may  be 

14  used  to  assist  in  providing  qualified  State  leadership  for  this 

15  purpose.  + 

16  Part  D— tIndustry-Education  Partnership  for 

17  Training  in  High-Technology  Occxjpa*i6ns 

18  findings  and  purpose  ' 

19  Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that—  .  : 

20  '    •  (1)  shortages  of  technicians  in  high-technology 

21  fields  are  adversely  affecting  our  Nation's  productivity, 

22  ^  bur  competitiveness  in  world  markets,  our  defense  ca- 

23  pability,  and  our  economic  health;  and 

24  ■  (2)  the  Nation's  vocational  education  system  can 

25  make  a  major  contribution  in  meeting  the  riefed  for 
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1  trained  technicians  and  skilled ,  workers  m  these  fields, 

2  .particularly  through  partnerships  between  vocational 

3  ■  agencies  and  institutions  and  private  business  and  in- 

4  dustry. 

5  -      (b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  part — 

6  (1)  to  provide  incentives  for/business  and  industry 

7  and  vocational  education  to  develop  programs  to  train 

8  the  skilled  workers  neelded  to  produce;  install,  operate,. 

9  and  maintain  high-technology  equipment,  systems, 'and 
ID  .       processes; 'and    1          '  , 

11  r        (2)  to  ensure  that  such  programs  are  relevant  to  . 

.12  the  labor  market,  and  accessible  to  all  segments  of  the  / 

13  population,  including '  women,  minorities,  handicapped/ 

"14  and  economically  disadvantaged.  .  . 

15  AUTHORIZATION  OF  GRANTS 

16  Sec.  232.  From  the  sums  allotted  tp.States  for  this  part 

17  pursuant  to  section  104,  the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 

18  the  States  tp:  ^arry  out  industry-education  partnership  train- 

19  ing  programs  in  high-technology  occupations  jn  accordance  - 

20  with  this  part. 

21  (b)  Grants  to  any  State  under  this  part  shall  be  used,  in 

22  accordance  with  State  plans  (and  amendments  thereto)  ap- 

23  proved  under  sections  411(d)  and  421(c)  which  contain  assur- 

24  ances  to  the  Secretary  that — 
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1  (1)  funds  received  under  this  part  wHl  be  used 

2  .      solely  for  vocational  education  programs  designed  to 

3  train  skilled  workers  and  technicians  in  high-technol- 

4  ogy  occupations;,  , 

5  ';'    (2)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  hot  less 

6  than  50  per  .  centum  of  the  aggregate  costs  of  programs 
,7  and  projects  assisted  under  this  part  will  be  provided 

8  from  non-Federal  sources,  and  not  less  than  50  per 

9  centum  of  that  non-Federal  share  of  aggregate  costs  in 

10  »   the  State  will  be  provided  by  participating  business  and 

1 1  industrial  firms; 

12  (3)  programs  and  projects  assisted  under  this  part 

13  will  be  coordinated  with  those  assisted  under  part  A, 

14  and  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  (consistent  with 
15*  the  purposes  of  programs  assisted  under  part  A),  sup- 

16  portive  services  will  be  so  organized  as  to  serve  pro- 

17  grams  under  both  parts;  and 

18  (4)  programs  and  projects-  assisted  under  this  part 

19  will  be  developed  with  the  active  participation  of  the 
.  20  State  council  established  pursuant  tp  section  402. 

21  '      (c)(1)  The  business'and  industrial  share  of  the  costs  re- 

22  quired  by^ub*ectiori  (b)(2)  may  be  in  the  form  either  of.  cash 

23  or  of  in-kind  contributions  (such  as  facilities,  overhead,  per- 

24  sonnel,  and  equipment)  fairly  valued. 
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1  (2)  The  Federal  share  of  such  ,  costs  shall  be  available 

2  equally  from  funds  available  to  the"  States  under  this  part  and 

3  from  funds  allotted  to  the  States  under  part  A  of  this  title. 

4  (3)  If  ah  eligible,  recipient  demonstrates  to  the  satisfac- 

5  tidh  of  the  State  tnat  it  is  incapable  of  providing  all  or  part  of 

6  the  non-Federal  portion  of  such  costs  as  required  by  subsec- 

7  tion  (b)(2),  the  State  may  designate  funds  available  under 

8  part  A  of  this  title  in  lieu  of  such  non-Federal  portion.  /  " 


9  USE  OF  FUNDS.  ? 

10  Sec.  233.  (a)  Funds  made  available  to  the  States  by 

11  grants  under  this  part  may  be  used  solely  for  the  establish- 
„  12  ment  and  operation  of'  programs  and  projects  described  by 

13  section  232(b)  and  for—  •  ■; 

14  (1)  necessary:  administrative  costs  of  the  Styte 

15  board  and  of  eligible  recipients  associated  with  the  es- 

16  tablishment  and  operation  of  programs  authorized  by 

17  this  part;  . 

18  ■  (2)  training  and  retraining  of  instructional  and 

19  guidance  personnel;  ^ 

20  (3)  curriculum  development  and  the  develonmient 

21  or  acquisition  of  instructional  and  guidance  equipment 

22  and  materials;  and 

23  (4),  such  other  activities  authorized  by  this  title  as 

24  may  be  essential  to  the  successful  establishment  and 

25  operation  of  programs  and  projects  authorized  by  this 
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1  part,  including  activities  and  related  services  to  ensure 

2  access  of  women,  minorities"  the  handicapped,  and  the 

3  economically  disadvantaged. 

4  (b)  In  approving  programs  and  projects  assisted  under 

5  this  part,  the  State  board  shall  give  special  consideration 

6  tO— r 

/l  (l)  the  level  and  degree  of  business  and  industry 

8  participation;  in  the  development  and  operation  of  the 

.  9  program; 

10  (2)  the  current  and  projected  demand  within  the 

11  State  or  relevant  labor  market  area  for  workers  with 

12  the  level  and  type  of  skills  the  program  is  designed  to 

13  produce;  • 

14  (3)  the  overall  quality  of  the  proposal,  with  partic- 

15  ular  emphasis;  on  the  probability  of  successful  comple- 

..    #  _  ' 

16  tion  of  the  program  by  prospective  trainees  and  the  ca- 

*■  _  _ 

17  pability  of  the  eligible  recipient  (with  assistance  from 

18  participating  ^business  or  industry)  to  provide  high  qual- 

19  -    -  ity.  training  for  skilled  workers  and  technicians  in  high 

20  technology;  and  . 

21  (4)  the  commitment  to  serve  all  segments  of  the 

22  population,  including  women,  minorities,  the  handi- 

23  capped,  and  the  economically  disadvantaged  (as  demon- 

24  strated  by  special  effort  to  provide  outreach,  informa- 
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1  .  tiori,  and  counseling,  and  by  tfie  provision  of  remedial  . 

2  instruction  and.  other  assistance). 

3  (c)(1)  Expenditures  in  any  fiscal  year  for  adniinistrative 

4  costs  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  not  exceed  five  per- 

5  cent  of  the  State's  allotment  for  this  part  for  such  fiscal  year. 

6  (2)  Funds  made  available  under  this  part  shall  not  be 

7  used  for  the  purpose  of  providing  job  placement  or  stipends. 

8  Part  ^-—Vocational  Education  Pbogbams  fob 

9  Youth  with  Special  Needs 

10  •  finding8,  pubpo£e,  and  definition 

11  Sec.  241.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that—  .  j?| 

12  (l)  high  unemployment  among  young  people  hr 

13  the  labor  force  is  a  chronic  economic  and  social  prob- 

14  ,  leiri  which  could  be  reduced  substantially  if  all  our 

15  youth  who  could  profit  from  vocational  education  suited 

16  to  their  heeds,  interests,  and  abilities  were  able  to  take 

17  full  advantage  of  such  education;  and  '  • 

18  (2)  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  Nation's  youth' 

19  cannot  gain  access  to  or  benefit  fully  from  vocational 

20  education  due  to  educational  deficiencies,  financial  m- 

21  ability,  handicapping  condition,  limited  English  prdfi- 

22  oiency,  or  sex  stereotyping  of  employment  and  training 

23  '    opportunities.     ;  .  v '  ; 

24  -  (b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  tq  provide  grants  to  the. 

25  States  to  assist  them  in  providing  vocational  education  pro- 
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*  V 

1  grams  and  services  (in  addition  to  programs  and  services  for 

2  this  purpose  provided  under  part  A  of  title  II),  through  eligi- 

3  bier  recipients,  designed  to  serve  secondary  students  and  but  x 

4  of  schod  youths,  whose  special  needs  fnust  be  met x  in  order 

5  for  them  to  take  full  advantage  of  vocational  education  oppor- 

6  tunities;  <*  .  • 


7  (c)  For  purposes' of  this  part,  the  tehn  "eligible  youth" 

8  means  youth  (up  to  and  including  age  twenty-one  who  are — 
Sj  \\)  educationally  or  financially  disadvantaged  mdi- 

10  viduals  who  by  reason  of  such  disadvantage  are  unable 

11  to  participate  or  succeed  in  the  regular  vocational  pro- 

12  grams  without  educational  or  financial  assistance; 

13*  (2)  handicapped  individuals  who  by  reason  of  such 

14  handicap  require  spebial  assistance,  instruction,  or  pro- 

15  grams  in  order  to  participate  in  or  profit  frbiti  vocation- 
16;  al  education; 

17  (3)  individuals  of  limited  English  proficiency  who 

lS  require  instruction  in  the  English  language,  or  bilingual 

19  instruction  until  they  are  proficient  in  English,  in  order 

20  "  to  participate  in  or  profit  from  vocational  education; 

21  and 

22  (4)  single  parents  and*heads  of  households,  or 

23  males  and  females  who  wish  to  enter  occupations  that 

24  are  hot  traditional  for  their  sex,  who  heed  special  as- 

25  sistance  in  preparing  for  employment. 
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1  AUTHORIZATION  OF  GRANTS  AND  USES  OF  FUNDS 

2  Sec:  242:  (a)  From  the  sums  allotted  to  States  for  this 

3  part  and  pursuant  to  section  104,  the  Secretary  shall  make 

4  grants  to  States  to  carry  out  programs,  services,  and  activi- 

5  ties  authorized  by.  this  part. 

6  (b)  Grants  to  States  under  this  part  may  be  used,  in 

7  accordance  with .  State  plans  (and  amendments  thereto)  apr 

8  proved  under  sections  411(d)  and  421(c),  for  the  following 

9  purposes — 

10  (1)  vocational  education  programs,  services,  and 

11  activities  authorized  by  section  202  which  are  designed 

12  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  eligible  youth; 

13  (2)l  outreach,  diagnostic  assessment,  and  career 

14  guidance  programs  that  include ,  career  planning  and 

15  counseling  services  for  eligible  youth  (including  prevo- 

16  cational  students); 

17  (3)  youth  leadership  development  and  vocational 

18  student  organization  activities  conducted  as  an  integral 

19  part  of  the  ihstructibrial  program;  ; 

2Q  (1)  improving  the  institutional  capacity  of  eligible 

21  *  recipients  to  provide  instruction  and  supportive  services 

22  for  eligible  youth;  . 

23  •   *  (5)  supplementary  and  remedial  instruction,  par- 

24  ticularly  in  basic  skills  required  to  succeed  inVvocation- 

25  .  ?ii  education  programs; 
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1  (6)  the  design  and  operation  of  open-entry,  open- 

2  exit  programs  suited  to  individual  needs; 

3  (7)  provision  arid  supervision  of  worksite  learning 

4  opportunities;  _ 

_  ,m*  .     :    _..    ,  "... 

5  (3)  preservice  and  inservice  training  of  instruct 

6  '     tional  personnel  and  support  staff  (including  teacher 

7  aides)  designed  to  prepare  such  personnel  to  serve"  eli- 

8  gible  youth  in  special  programs  (such  as  bilingual  pro- 

9  ,   grams)  or  in  regular  vocational  programs; 

10  A.   (9)  extending  the  schoolday  or  school  year  to 

11  better  serve  eligible  youth;  ^ 

12  (10)  special  services  to  assist  in  the  transition 

13  from  vocational  education  programs  to  employment  (in- 

14  eluding  fdllowup  activities  to  assist  in  work  adjust- 

15  ment);  and 

16  (11)  such  other  special  programs,  services,  and 

17  activities  as  may  be  required  to  enable  eligible  youth  to 

_   /  ■  __  _ 

18  take  full  advantage  of  high-quality  vocational  education 

19  programs. 

20  (c)  Eligible  recipients  that  receive  funds  under  this  part 

21  shall  (1)  to  the  extent^consistent  with  thenumber  of  students 

22  enrolled  in  nonprofit  private  schools  in  the  area  to  be  served 

23  .  whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  type  which  the  program 

24  or  project  Involved  is  to  meet,  make  provision  for  the.partici- 

25  pation  of  such  students,  and  (2)  adopt  effective  policies  and 
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1  procedures  which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  available 

2  under  this  part  to  accommodate  students  in  nonprofit  private 

3  schools  will  not  be  commingled  with  State  or  local  funds. 

4  (d)(1)  Not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 

5  grant  made  to  each  State  in  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this 

6  part  shall  be  allocated  among  eligible  recipients  for  the  pur- 

7  poses  set  forth  in  subsection  (b). 

8  (2)  Allocation  of  funds  among  eligible  recipients  pursu- 

9  ant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  based  upon  the  number  of  eligi- 

10  ble  youth  served  by  the  vocational  programs  of  such  eligible 

11  recipients  in  the  previous  year  and  proposed  to  be  served  in 

12  the  year  for  which  such  allocation  is  made,  as  compared  with 

13  the  total  number  of J  eligible  youth  thus  served  and  proposed 

14  to  be  served  by  all  eligible  recipients  in  the  State.  Allocation 

15  of  funds  to  eligible  recipients  shall  be  based  upon  approval  of 

16  a  plan  that  meets  the  criteria  set  forth  pursuant  to  section 

17  411(c)(5). 

18  COORDINATION  WITH  JOB  TRAINING  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

/  "v,  -      1   -  -  - 

19  Sec.  243;  (a)  States  receiving  grants  under  this  part 

20  shall  include  in  the  State  plan  (pursuant  to- section  411(c)(6)) 

21  methods  and  procedures  for  encouraging  programs  for  youth 

22  (including  summer  youth  employment  and  training  programs) 

23  funded  under  title  II  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to 

24  be  coordinated  with  vocational  education  programs,  services, 

25  and  activities  funded  under  this  part. ., 
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1  (b)  The  State  board  shall  consult  with  the  .  State  job 

2  training  coordinating  council  (established  under  section  122 

3  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act)  in  order  that  programs 

4  funded  under  this  part  may  be  taTcen  into  account  by  such 

5  council  in  formulating  recommendations  to  the  Governor  for 

6  the  Governor's  coordination  and  special  services  plan,  re- 

7  quired  by  section  121  of  that  Act.  . 

8  '     Part  F — Adult  Training,  Retraining,  and 

9  ^  Employment  Development 

10  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

1 1  Sec.  251.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that —  , 

12  (1)  technological  change,  international  competi- 

13  tion,  and  the  .demographics  of  the  Nation's  work  force 

14  have  resulted  in  increases  in  the  numbers  of  adtdt 

15  workers  who  are  unemployed,  who  have  been  dislqcat- 

16  ed  from  industries,  or  who  require  training,  retraining, 

17  or  upgrading  of  their  skills, 

18  (2)  maiiy  women  entering  and  reentering  the  paid 

19  labor  market  are  disproportionately  employed  in  low- 

20  wage  occupations  and  require  additional  training,  and 

21  •'"  (3)  thfese  needs  can  be  met  by  vocational  educa- 

22  tion  programs  that  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  indi-. 

23  viduals  and  .  the  demands  of  the  labor  market.  , 

24  (bj  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  (i)  to  provide  additional 

25  financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  enable  them  to  expand 
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1"' and  improve  vocational  education  programs  designed  to  meet 

2  urgent  needs  for  training,  retraining,  and  employment  devel- 

3  opment  of  adults  who  have  completed  or  left  high  school  and 

4  are' preparing  to  enter' the  labor  market,  of  who  already  are 

5  in  the  labor  market,  in  .order  to  equip  them  with  the  compe- 

6  tencies  and  skills  required  for  productive  employment,  and  (2) 
•  7  to  ensure  that  such  programs-  are  relevant  to  the  labor 

8  market  needs  and  accessible  to  all  segments  of  the  pdpula- 

9  tion,  including  women,  minorities,  handicapped,  anc^economi- 

10  cally  disadvantaged.  .  • 

11  AUTHORIZATION  OF  GRANTS  AND  USES  OF  FUNDS  :  ■ 

12  Sec:  252.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  allotted  to  States. for  this 

13  parjt  pursuant  to  section  104,  the  Secretary  shall  make  grants 

14  to  the  States  for  funding  programs,  services,  and  activities 

15  authorized  by  this  part. 

16  fbftl)  Grants  to  States  under  this  part  may  be  used,  in 

17  accordance  with  State  plans  (arid  amendments  thereto)  ap- 

18  proved  under  sections  411(d)  arid  421(c),  for—  -  ' . 

19  (A)  vocational  education  programs,  services;  activ- 

20  ities,  and  employment  development  authorized  by  sec- 

21  tion  202  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of— 

22  (i)  individuals  wTio  have :  graduated  from  or 

23  left  high  school  and  who  heed  additional  vocation- 

24  al  education  for  entry  into  the  labor  force; 
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1  (ii)  unemployed  individuals  who  require  train-  ^ 

2  ing  to  obtain  employment  or  increase  their  em- 

3  payability; 

4  (iii)  employed  individuals  who  require  retrain- 

5  ing  to  retain  their  jobs,*  or  who  need  training  to  - 
8  upgrade  their  skills  to  qualify  for  higher-paid  or 

7  more  dependable  employment; 

8  (iv)  displaced  homemakers.  and  single  heads 

9  of  households  who  are  entering  or  reentering  the 

10  .      labor  force;  and 

11  "  (v)  employers  who  require  ,  assistance  in 

12  training  individuals  for  new  employment  opportu- 
N  13  nities  or  in  retraining  employees  in  new  skills  re- 

14  quired  by  changes  in  technology,:  products,  or 

15  processes; 

16  (B)  short-term  programs  of  retraining  designed  to 

17  upgrade  or  update  skills  in  accordance"  with  changed 

18  work  requirements; 

19  (0)  education  and  training  programs  designed 

20  cooperatively  with  employers,  such  as — 

21,  -  (i)'  institutional  and  worksite  programs  (or 

22  combinations  of  such  programs)  especially  tailored 

23  to  the  needs  of  an  industry  or  group  of  industries 

24  .  for  ski*''  1  workers,  technicians,  or  managers,  or 
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1  to  assist  their  existing  work  force  to  adjust  to 

2  changes  in  technolQgy  or  work  requirements;  and 

3  (ii)  quiet-start,  customized  training  for  work- 
it  •  ers  in  new  and  expanding  industries,  or  for  work- 
5.  ers  to  place  in  jobs  that  are  difficult  to  fill  because 

.6  of  a  shortage  of.workefs  with  the  requisite  pkills. 

\   •  ■  -.  ■  ■ 

7  CD)  building  more  effective  linkages  between  voca- 

8  tional  education  programs  and  private  sector  employ- 

9  ers,  and  between  eligible  recipients  of  assistance  under 

■  *                                           •  •  ....... 

10  this  Act  arid  economic  development  agencies  and  other 

11  public  and  private  agencies  providing  job  training  and 

12  employment  services,  in  order  to  more  effectively  reach 

13  out  to  and  serve  individuals  described  in  subparagraph 

14  (A); 

15  (E)  cooperative  education  programs,  with  public 

16  and  private  sector  employers^  and  economic  develop-  . 

17  ment  agencies,  including  seminars  m  institutional  or 

18  worksite  settings,  designed  to  improve  management 
19.  and  increase  productivity}  fc 

20  (F)  entrepreneurship.  .  training  programs  winch 

21  assist  individuals  in  the  establishment,  management, 

22  and  operation  of  small  business  enterprises;  . 

23  (G)  recruitment,  job  search  assistance;  counseling,  . 
:   24  remedial  services,  information  and  outreach*  programs 

25  -  designed  to  encourage  and  assist  iii^les  and  females  to 

.  '  "       \  \ 
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1  take  advantage  of  vocational  education  programs  and 

2  .     services,  with  particular  attention  to  reaching  women, 

3  older  wbrkers>  individuals  Tvith  limited  English  prbfi- 

4  ciency,  the  handicapped,  and  the  disadvantaged;  and 

5  '  .  >  •   (H)  curriculum  development,  acquisition  of  in- 

6  structional  equipment  and  materials,  personnel  training, 

7  ■  pilot  projects,  and  related  and  additional  services  and 

8  activities,  required  to  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes 

9  of  this  part: 

10  ,'  (2)  In  makmg  grants  under  this  part,  tK5  Secretary  shall 

11  require  each  State,  in  its  State  plan  (or  an  amendment  there- 
in to),  to  give  assurances  satisfactory,  to  the  Secretary  that  such. 

13  grants  will  be  utilized  for  programs  that—  a 

14  (A)  are  designed  with  the  active  participation  of 

15  the  State  council  established  pursuant  to  section  402; 

16  (B)  make  maximum  effective  use  of  existing  insti- 

17  tutions,  are  planned  to  avoid  duplication  of  programs 

18  or  institutional  capabilities,,  and  to  the  fullest  extent* 

19  practicable -are  designed  to  strengthen  institutional  ca- 

20  :      parity  to  meet:  the  education  and  training  needs  adr 

21  dressed  by  this  part;  and  • 

22  (G)  involve  close  cooperation  with  and  participa- 

23  tion  by  public  arid,  private  sector  employers  and  public 

24  and  private  agencies  working,  with  problems  of  employ- 

25  meht  and  training  arid  economic  development. 
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I1  COOEDiNAtiOK  WITH  THE  JOB  TEAINING  P ABTNEBSHIP  • 

2  .   ACT  :  ■ 

3  Sec.  253.  (a)  States  receiving  grants  under  this  part 

4  shall  include  in  the  State  plan  (pursuant  to  section  41 1(c)(6)) 

5  methods  and  procedures  for  coordinating  vocational  education 

6  programs,  services,  and  activities  funded  under  this  part  to 

7  provide  programs  of  assistance  for  dislocated  workers  funded 

8  under  title  EH  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

9  (b)(1)  The  State  board  shall  consult  with  the  State  job 

10  training  coordinating  council  (established  under  section  122< 

11  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act)  in  order  that  programs 

12  assisted  under  this  part  may  be  takeife  into  account  by  such 

13  council  in  formulating  recommendations  to  the  Governor  for 

14  the  Governor's  coordination-  and  special  services  plan  re- 

15  quired  by  section  121  of  that  Act. 

16  (2)  The  State  board  shall  also  adopt  such  procedures  as 

17  it  deems  necessary  to  encourage  coordination  between  eligi- 

18  ble  recipients  receiving  funds  under  this  part  and  the  appro- 

19  priate  private  industry  council  established  under  the  Job 

20  Training  Partnership  Act  in  the  conduct  of  their  respective 

21  programs,  \ri  order  to  achieve  the  most  effective  use  of  all 

22  Federal  funds  through  programs  that  complement  and  sup- 

23  plement  each  other,  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  provide  an 

24  ongoing  and  integrated  program  of  training  and  services  for 

25  workers  iii  need  of  such  assistance. 
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1  }.  TITLE.  HI — NATIONAL  PROGRAMS  / 

2  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  DATA*  SYSTEM  J 

3  Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  national 

4  vocational  education  data  system;  using  uniform  definitions 

5  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  using  sampling  techniques 

6  where  possible,  to  ensure  a  simplified  system.  Any  State  re- 

7  ceiving  assistance  under  this  Act  shall  cooperate  with  the 

8  Secretary  in  supplying  information  required  to  maintain  and 

9  update  such  a  system,  and  shall  comply  in  its  reports  with 
fO  the  information  elements  and  uniform  definitions  prescribed 

11  by  the  Secretary. 

12  (b)  In  maintaining  and  updating  .this  system,  the  Secre- 

13  tary  shall  endeavor  to  the  fullest  extent  feasible  to  make  the 

14  system  compatible  with  the  occupational  information  data 

15  system  established  pursuant'  to  section  302,  and  with  other;.' 

16  systems  developed  or  assisted  under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the 

17  Job  Training  Partnership  Act;  The  Secretary  shalf  be  re- 

18  sponsible  for  the  operation  of  the  system  and  for  updating  the  ; 

19  data  annually.  * 

20  (c)(1)  In  carrying  but  the  responsibilities  imposed  by  this 

21  section,  the  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of 

22  Labor  in  implementing  section  463  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 

23  nership  Act  to  ensure  that  the  data  system  operated  under 

24  this  section  is  compatible  with  and  complementary  to  other 

...  -     •  •  /        :  • 
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1  occupational  supply  and  demand  information  systems  devel- 

2  oped  or  maintained  with  Federal  assistance.  "  *v 

3  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  may  be^nec- 

4  essary  to  secure  data  at  reasonable  cost  about  individuals  en- 

5  rolled  by. program,  program  completers,  placement  and  fol- 
.6  lowup,  staffing,  and  expenditures  by  major  purposes  of  this 

7  Act. 

8  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  DATA  8Y8TEM 

9  Sec.  302.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  National 

10  Occupational  information  Coordinating  Committee  which 

11  shall  consist  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational  and 
12- Adult  Education,  and  the  -  Administrator  of  the  National 

13  Center  for  Education  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 

14  tion;  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  £nd  the  Assistant 
^5  Secretary  for  Employment  and  Training  of  the  Department 

16  of.  Labor,  the  Undersecretary  for  Small ,  Community  and 

17  Rural  Development  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 

18  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Development  of  the  Be- 

19  partment  of  .Commerce,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  ;of  De- 

20  fense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics).  This  Com- 

21  mittee,  with  funds  available  to  it  under  sections  102  and  104, 

22  shall  provide  funds,  on  an  annual  basis,  to  State  occupational 

23  information  coordinating  committees  and*  shall— 

24  (i)  in  the  use  of  program  data  and  employment 

25  data,  improve  coordination'  and  communication  among, 
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1  administrators  and  planners  of  programs  authorized  by  - 

2  this  Act  and  by  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  em- 

3  .   ployment  security  agency  administrators,  research  per- 

4  sonnel,  and  personnel  of  employment  and  training  plan- 

5  -      iiing  and  administerihg  agencies  at  the  Federal,  State, 

6  and  local  levels; 

7  {2}  develop  and  implement,  in  cooperation  with  / 

8  State  and  local  agencies,  an  occupational  information 
.9.  system  to  meet  the  common  occupational  informatioa 

10  needs  of  vocational  education  programs  and  employ- 

11  merit  arid  training  programs  of  the  national,  State,  arid 

12  local  levels,  which  system  shall  include  data  on  occu- 

13  pational  demand  arid  supply  based  on  uniform  defini- 

14  tions,  standardized  estimating  procedures,  and  stand-. 

15  '   ardized  occupational  classifications; 

16  (3)  conduct  studies  on  the  effects  of  technological 

17  .  change,  on  new  and  .existing  occupational  areas  and  the 

18  reqcdre^changes  in  knowledge  and  job  skills;  and 

19  (4)  assist  State  occupational  information  coordi- 

20  '      nating  committees  established  pursuant  to  subsection 

21  (b). 

22  (b)  Each  State  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  shall 
v23  establish  a  State  occupational  information  coordinating  com- 

24  mittee  composed,  of  representatives  of  the  State  board,  the 

25  State  employment  security  agency,  the  State  economic  devel- 

«  „   **  ■ 
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1  opment  agency,  the  State  job  training  coordinating  council, 

2  and  the  agency  administering  programs  under  the  Rehabilita- 

3  tidn  Act  of  1973.  This  committee  shall,  with  funds  available 
A  to  it  from  the  National  Occupational  Information  Coordinat- 
5  ing  Committee  established  pursuant  to  subsectionfr(a),  imple- 
6;  ment  an  occupational  information  system  in  the  State  de- 

7  signed  to  meet  the  needs  for  the  planning  and  operation  of. 

8  programs  of  the  State  board  assisted  under  this  Act  and  of 

9  the  administering  agencies  under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 

10  ship  Act.     •  ;  ; 

11  president's  council  on  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL-  ' 

12  EDUCATION  ■  " 

13  Sec.  303.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the  Presi- 

14  Merit's  Council  on  Vocational-Techmeal  Education  (herein-  . 

15  "  after  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Council").  The  Coun- 

16  cil  shall  consist  of  fifteen  members  appointed,  by  the  Presi- 

17  dent,  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  for 

18  such  terms  (including  initial  terms  of  varying  length)  as  the 

19  President  shall  determine  during  the  President's  own  term  in 

20  office.  The  members  of  the  .Council  shall  be  individuals  who 

21  are  nationally  prominent,  at  least  eight  of  whom  shall  be  rep- 

22  resentatives  of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  including 

23  individuals  engaged  in  industry,  agriculture,  business,  orga- 

24  nized  labor,  and  in  high-technology  fields.  The  remaining 

25  members  shall  be  individuals  with  broad  experience  in  educa- 
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1  tibh  (including  vocational  education)  and  economi^  and 

2  human  resources  development,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be 

3  a  member  of  the  National  Commission  for  Employment 

4  Policy  (established  under  part  F  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 

5  ship  Act).  The  Chairperson  of  the  Council  shall  be  selected 

6  by  the  President;  .The  Council  shall  meet  not  fewer  than  six 

7  times  each  year  at  the  call  of  the  Chairperson.  A  majority  of 

8  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  (but  a 

9  lesser  number  may  conduct  hearings  on  behalf  of  the  Coun- 
10  cil),  and  recommendations  may  be  made,  or  other  actions 
1 X  taken,  only  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present. 

__  _   .  _   0      .  --     -  -- 

12  (b)  The  Council  shall— 

13  (1)  assess  the  occupational  needs  of  the  Nation 

14  with  respect  to  occupations  requiring  less  than  a  bacca- 

15  laureate  degree; 

16  -  (2)  identify  ways  to  encourage  a  cooperative  effort 

17  between  the.  private  sector  of  the  economy  and  vqca- 

18  tional-technicai  education; 

19  (3)  examine  and  evaluate  the  needs  of  vocational- 

20  technical  education  programs  for  updated  equipment, 

21  curricula,  competent  staff,  and  other  components  neces- 

22  sary  to  prepare  students  and  train  and  retrain  workers 

23  for.  the  workplace; 
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1  •  (4)  develop  and  make  appropriate  recommenda- 

2  tions  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and  goals  described  in 

3  -      clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3);  and. 

4  (5)  advise  the  President,  the  Congress, -arid  the 

5  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  this 

6  Act,  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  arid  policies 

7  needed  to  expand  arid  improve  vocational-technical 

8  education  programs  in  order  to  build  a  coordinated  ca- 

9  x  parity  to  adequately  prepare  America's  work  force  for 
LO  employment. 

[1  (c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
L2  adopted  by  the  Council,  the  Chairperson  is  authorized  to— 

[3  (l)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 

[4  necessary  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  Council;. 

L5  (2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per- 

16  ~  sonnel  as  the  Chairperson  deems  necessary,  arid  with- 

17  out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 

18  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  competitive  serv- 

19  .  ice,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 

20  and  subchapter  HE  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating 

21  to  the  classification  arid  General  Schedule  pay,  rates, 

22  appoint  (with  the  concurrence  of  the  Council)  a  Direc- 

23  tor,  who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 

24  Council  and  perform  such  duties  as  are  prescribed  by 
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1  the  Chairperson,  arid  riot  to  exceed  five  additional  pro- 

2  fessional  personnel; 

3  (3)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and  consultants 

4  in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 

5  States*  Code; 

6  (4)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services 

7  of  professional  personnel',  consultants,  and  experts,  riot- 

8  withstanding  any  other  provision  of  the  law; 

9  (5)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  arid 

10  employ  or  dispose  of  gifts  or  bequests  to  carry  but  the 

11  functions  of  the  Council  under,  this  section; 

12  (6)  enter  into  contracts  arid  grants  arid  make  such 

13  other  arrangements  arid  modifications,  as  may  be  nec- 
11  essary; 

15  -    (7)  conduct  such  hearings,  studies,  and  research 

16  :  activities  as  the :  Council  deems  necessary  to  enable  it 

17  to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  section; 

18  (8)  use  the  services,  personnel,  facilities^  arid  in- 

19  *    formation  of  any  department;  agency -t  or  instrumentali- 

20  ty  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Governrilent 

21  arid  the  services^  personnel,  facilities,  arid  information 

22  °bf  State  arid  local  public  agencies  arid  private  agencies 

23  arid  organizations,  with  the  t  consent  of  such  agencies, 
21  with  or  without  reimbursement  therefor;  and 
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1  ,  ■  (9)  make  advance,  progress,  arid  other- payments 

2  necessary  under  this  section  without  regard  to  the  pro- 

3  visions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 

4  U.S.C.  529). 

5  (d)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Chairperson  of  the  Coun- 
ts cil,  each  department,  agency,  and  instrumentality  of  the  ex-' 

7  ecutive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  is  authorized  arid 

8  directed  to  make  its  services,  personnel,  facilities,  arid  infor- 

9  mation  available  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  to  the 

10  Council  in  the  performance  of  its  functions  under  this  section: 

11  (e)  The  Council  shall  make  a  report  of  its  findings  and 

12  recommendations  to  the  f  resident,  the  Congress,  and  the 

13  Secretary  every  third  year,  and  . may  make  such  interim  re- 

14  ports  and  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  desirable.  The 

15  Council  may  include  in  such  reports  its  evaluation  of  the 

16  status,  progress,  and  needs  of  vocational  education  (including 

17  recommendations  for  Federal  legislation  and  appropriations), 

18  arid  such  report  or  reports  shall  include  any  minority dissent- 

19  ing,  or  supplementary  views  submitted  by  any  member  of  the 

20  Council. 

21  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOB  RESEARCH  IN  VOCATIONAL 

22  EDUCATION 

23  Sec.  304.  (a)(1)  The  National  Center  for  Research  in 
,24  Vocational    Education    established    pursuant    to  section 

25  171(a)(2)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (hereiri- 
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1  after  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "National  Center") 

2  shall  continue  to  be  operated  witl?  funds  rii'ade  available 

3  under  this  Act. 

<f         (2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  support  for  the  National 

5  Center  through  an  annual  grant  for  its  operation.  The  Na- 

6  tional  Center  shall  be  a  nonprofit  entity  associated  with  a 

7  public  or  private  nonprofit  university  which  has  made,  or 

8  which  is  prepared  to  make,  a  substantial  financial  contribu- 

9  tion  toward  its  establishment.  The  Secretary,  shall,  on  the 

10  basis.,  of  solicited  applications,  designate  the  . entity  to  be  the 

1 1  National  Center  once  every  five  years,  acting  with  the  advice 

12  of  a  panel  composed  of  individuals  appointed  by  the  Secretary 

13  who  are  hot  Federal  employees  and  who  are  recognized  ria- 
ls tionally  as  experts  in  vocational  education  administration  and 

15  research. 

16  (3)  The  National  Center  shall  have  a  director,  appoint- 

17  ed  by  the  University  with  which  it  is  associated,  who  shall  be 

18  assisted  by  the  advisory  committee  established,  pursuant  to 

19  section  307.  The  advisory  committee  shall  advise  the  Direc- 

20  tor  and  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  policy  issues  in  the 

21  administration  of  the  National  Center  arid  in  the  selection 

22  and  conduct  of  major  research  and  developmental  projects 

23  and  activities. 

24  (b)  The  National  Center  shall  have  as  its  primary  pur- 

25  poses  the  design  and  conduct  of  research  and  developmental 
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1  projects  and  programs,  including  longitudinal  studies,  which 

2  extend  over  a  period  of  years  (with  such  supplementary  and 

3  short-term  activities  through  other  grants  and  contracts  as 

4  the  Director  may  choose  to  undertake  consistent  with  the 

5  purpose  of  this  Act).  Such  projects,  programs,  and  activities 

6  shall  be  conducted  by  the  National  Center  directly  and 

7  ^through  subcontracts  (subject  to  the  availability  of  appropri- 

8  ations  therefor)  with  other  public  agencies  and  pablic  or  pri- 

9  vate  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  National  Center 
10  shall— 


11  (l)  conduct  applied  research  and  development  on 

12  problems  of  national  significance  in  vocational  educa- 

13  tion  at  the  secondary,  postsecondary,  and  adult,  levels; 

14  (2)  provide  leadership  development  through  an  ad- 

15  vanced  study,  center  and  inservice  education -activities— 

16  for  State  and  local  leaders  in  vocational  education; 

17  (3)  disseminate  the  results  of  the  research  and  de- 

18  velopment  projects  funded  by  the  Center; 

19  Y     (4j  develop  arid  provide  information  to  facilitate 

20  national  planning  and  policy  development  in  vocational 

21  education; 

22  (5)  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  on  con- 

23  tracts  or  grants  made  by  the  States;  to  carry  but  re- 

24  search,  .curriculum,  and  personnel  development  activi- 
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1  ties  and  on  contracts  or  grants  made  by  the  Secretary 

2  pursuant  to  this  title;  and 

3  (6)  work  with  States,  local  educational  agencies, 

4  and  other  public  agencies  in  developing  methods  of 

5  ,  planning  and  evaluating  programs,  including  the  fol- 

6  ,    lowup  studies  of  individuals  who  complete  the  program, 

7  as  required  by  section  422,  so  that  such  agencies  can 

8  offer  vocational  education  pro-ams  which  are  more 

9  closely  related  to  the  types  of  jobs  available  in  their 
10  communities,  States,  and  regions. 

,1 1  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT  1 

12  Sec.  305.  (a)(1)  In  carrying  but  program  improvement 

13  activities  authorized  by  this  section,  the  Secretary  (after  con- 
14.  sultation  with,  the  advisory  committee  on  research  and  pro- 

15  gram  improvement  established  in  section  307)  is  authorized 

16  to  use-funds  made  available  under  section  104(c)(3)  to  estab- 

17  lish  not  less  than  ten  research  bistituies  for  vocational  educa- 

18  tion  at  a  minimum  level  of  $300,000  each  per  year.  These 

19  institutes  shall  conduct  research  and  leadership  development 

20  activities  on  nationwide  programs  in  employment-related 

21  education.  These  institutes  shall  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 

22  tary  for  a  five-year  period  on  the  basis  of  competitive  applica- 

23  tioris. 

24  .  (2)  The  institutes  shall  serve  as  independent  entities  for  • 

25  research  and  development  focused  upon  brie  or  more  areas  7 
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1  such  as:  (A)  design  and  linkage  of  public  and  private  systems. 

2  for  delivering  vocational-technical  education,  (B)  methods  to 

*  ,  .  _  o  ,   ;  ;   '  -  i  

3  increase~productivity  for  improved  international  competitive- 

4  hess,.  (C)  methods  to  increase  institutional ;  effectiveness  in 

5  preparing  youth  and  adults  for  employment,  (D)  systems  of 
—6  worker  training  and  retraining,  (E)  curriculum  development 

7  and  implementation,  (F)  **thods  to-  provide  more  effective 

8  access  to  vocational  education,  (G)  methods  to  learn  about- 

©  ;  _    _  _  _  ■ 

•  9  changing  content  of  jobs  and  the  rate  of  this  change. 

10  (3)  In  designating  these  institutes,  the  Secretary  shall 

11  act  on  the  advice  of  a  panel  consisting  of  members  who  are 

12  not  Federal  employees  and  who  are  recognized  as  experts  in 

13  vocatio/al  education  and  research.  The  following  criteria 

14  shall  be  utilized: 

15  .    (A)  Institutes  shall  be  based  in  universities  which 

16  have  a  substantial  record  of  contribution  and  commit- 
17.      ..'  merit  to  graduate  programs  in  vocational  education  at 
18         the  doctoral  level.  *  ' 
IQ~  "iBrinstitutes-shalLindicate  the  methods  by  which 

20  * the  host  institutions'  capacity  for  doctoral  leveTstuay- 

21  will  be  enhanced.  ~  "™  \ 

22  (C)  Institutes  sha1!  agree  to  utilize  the  National 

23  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  and  other 
,  24         institutes  as  resources  and  as  collaborators  where  ap- 

25         propriate.         -  -  '  .  -  V, 
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1  "*  -(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  funds  made  avail- 

2  able  under  section  104(c)(3),  in  addition  to  funding  the  other 
.3  programs  authorized  by  this  title,  for  national  program  iffi- 

4  provement  activities  designed  to  assist  and  strengthen  the  vo- 

5  catiorial  educatiqn  programs  and  supportive  services  of  States 
§  and  eligible  recipients  assisted  under  this  Act.  The  Secretary 

7  may  carry  but  such  activities  through  contracts  (subject  to 

8  the  availability  of  appropriations  therefor)  or  grants  with  pri- 

9  vate  organizations,  firms,  arid  individuals,  arid  through  grants 

10  to  or  contracts  with  public  agencies  and  public  arid  private 

11  institutions  of  higher  education.  Such  activities  may  iri- 
-  12  volve— 

13  -       1   (1 J  research  and  development; 

•14  -  (2J  curriculum  development  programs; 

15  ,   (3)  career  guidance  and  counseling  programs; 

16  (4)  vocational  education  personnel  training  pro- 

17  grams'  including  the  award  of  fellowships  for  gfaduate- 

18  le^vel  leadership  development;  and' 

19  (5)  such  other  kinds  of  activities  as  the  Secretary 

20  may  deem  "desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of.  this 

21  Act.  *      .  '  •  *  •  ,   '  •'  ' 

22  -—(cX-In  , carrying  out  program  improvement  activities  au- 
23.  thbrized  by  this  section,  the  Secretary-may  a^ard^olicited 

24  arid  unsolicited  grants  arid  (contracts.  These  awards  shall  in- 

25  elude — 
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1  (i)  a  program  of  small  grants  to  such  entities  as 

2  individual  researchers,  community  colleges,  and  State 

3  advisory  councils; 

4  (2)  requests  for  proposals  consistent  with  the  ob- 

5  jectives  of  this  section;  and 

g  (3)  the  funding  of  proposals  initiated  hTthe  field. 

7  '     (d)  In  arranging  for  the  establishment  of  institutes  under 

8  subsection  (a),  and  to  the  extent,  feasible  in  making  awards, 

9  grants,  and  contracts  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c);.the  Secre-; 

10  tary  shall  require  recipients  to  contribute  a  minimum  of  10 

11  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the  institute  or  project  funded, 

12  which  contributio  n  may  be  in  the  form  of  cash  or  in  kind. 

13  (e)(i\  The  Secretary  shall  institute  measures  designed  to 

14  ensure  that  program  improvement  activities  carried  out  under 

15  this  section  represent  *  coordinated  effort  to  improve  the 
18  quality  of  vocational  education. 

17  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the -annual  report 

18  made  pursuant  to  section  422(c)  a  summary  of  activities 

19  !  funded  under  this  section,  together  with  an  appraisal  of  their 

20  contributions  to  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  vocational 

21  education. 

22  COOPERATIVE  EMPLOYEE-EDUCATION  DEMONSTRATION 

23  '  PROGRAMS 

24  Seo.  306.  (a)  From  funds  made  available  to  carry  out 

25  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  develop  and  imple- 
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1  ment    demonstration   programs    in    vocational  education 

2  through  grants  and  contracts  which — 


3  (1)  are  established  #nd  operated  by  employers  or 

4  consortia  of  employers^  or  recognized  labor  organiza*-  ' 

5  a    tions  or  building  trades  councils,  in  cooperation  with 

6  State  boards  and  eligible  recipients  in  two  or  more 

7  States; 

8  (2)  provide  worksite  job  training  for  vocational 

9  *     education  graduates  cr  advanced  vocational  students 

10  which  is  related  to  their  occupational  goals  and  closely 

11  linked  to  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction  provided 

12  by  an  eligible  recipient; 

13  (3)  provide  placement  services  (including  advanced 

14  placement)  in  occupations  which  the  students;  are  pre- 

15  paring  to  enter; 

16  (4)  demonstrate  ways  in  which  vocational  educa- 

17  tion  and  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  can  work 

18  effectively  together  to  assist  vocational  education  stu- 

19  dents  to  attain  the  advanced  level  of  skills  heeded  to 

20  make  the  transition  from  school  to  productive I-  -employ- 

21  merit;  arid  .  . 

22  (5)  where  practical,  involve  projects  (such  as  the  * 

23  rehabilitation  of  housing  in  inner  cities  or  economically 

24  depressed  rural  areas)  that  will  benefit  the  public,  or 
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1  will  result  in  increased  opportunities  for  the  disadvan- 

2  taged,  the  handicapped,  or  women. 

3  (b)  Funds  under  this  section  may  be  used  for  institution- 

4  al  and  on-the-job  training,  any(  supportive  service  authorized 

5  by  this  Act,  and  such,  technical  and  other  assistance  as  may  • 

6  be  required.  Such  programs  may  be  operated  on  a  school- 

7  year  or  year-long  basis,  or  during  summer  months,  and  be  of 
8Jsuch  duration  as*  the  .  Secretary  may  specify  in  accordance 
9  with  the  characteristics  and  objectives  of  the  program  arid  the 

10  program  participants.  Not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  cost 

11  6F  the  demonstration  programs  authorized  by  this  section 

12  shall  be  provided  by  the  recipient  of  the  grant  or  contract,  , 

13  and  such  share  may  be  in  the  form  of  cash  or  in-kind  contri- 

14  buttons,  including  facilities,  overhead,  personnel,  and  equip- 

15  merit  fairly  valued. 

T6        ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  RESEARCH  AND .  PROGRAM 

17  ■';  IMPROVEMENT 

18  Sec.  307;  (aj  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  an  advisory 

19  committee  on  research  and  program  improvement  to  (1) 

20  advise  the  Secretary  on  the  selection  and  management  of 

21  pro-ams  funded  under  this' title,  12)  advise  the  Secretary  arid 

22  the  Director  of  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Voca- 

23  tional  Education  with  respect  to  policy  issues  in  the  adminis- 

24  tration  of  the  National  Center  arid  in  the  selection  and  con- 

25  '  duct  of  research  arid  demonstration  projects  and  activities  by 
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1  the  National  Center,  and  (3)  advise  the  Secretary  in  the  se- 

2  lection  of  the  institutes  established  by  section  305. 

3  *  (b)  The  advisory  committee  shall  consist  bf  not  more 

4  than  ten  members,  who  shall  riot  be  employees  of  the  Federal 

5  Government  and  who  shall  include— 

6  (1)  two  members  designated  by  the  university 

7  with  which  the  National  Center  is  associated; 

8  (2)  members  selected  from  infividuals  nominated 

9  by  national  organizations  representing  State  and  local 

10  administrators  and  teachers; 

11  (3)  one  member -who  Is  an  individual  recognized 

12  nationally  for  work  in  the  field  of  vocational  education 

13  research; 

14  (4)  one  member  who  is  the  owner  or  chief  execu- 

15  tive  officer  of,  or  has  major  managerial  responsibilities 

16  in,  a  private  business  or  industry  which  employs  skilled 

17  workers  and  technicians  in  high-technology  occupa- 

18  "    tions;  ^ 

19  (5)  one  member  who  is  an  individual  recognized 

20  nationally  for  work  in  the  field  of  labor  market  eco- 

21  nomics; 

22  (6)  brie  member  who  is  recognized  nationally  for 

23  work  in  curriculum  in  vocational  education;  and  ' 

24  (7)  one  member  who  represents  organized  labor. 
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lc      •  (c)  The  advisory  committee  established  pursuant  to  this 

2  section  shall  meet  at  least  three  times  annually  at  the  call  of 

3  the  Secretary,  including  at  least  one  meeting  held  at  the  site 

4  of  the  National  Center  and  concerned  primarily  with  its  pro- 

5  gram  and  operation. 

6  TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

7  Part  A  State  Administrative  Responsibilities 

8  functions  of  the  state  board  , 

9  -Sec:  401;  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  ill  the 

10  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  shall,  in  a  manner  consistent 

11  with  State  law,  establish  or  designate  a  State  board  of  voca-v 
:  12  tiohal  education ; which  shall  be  the  sole  State  agency  respon- 

13  sible  for  the  administration,  or  for  the.  supervision  of  the  ad- 
1.4  ministration,  of  such  programs.  The  responsibility  of  the 
*15  State  board  shall  include— 

!6  (1)  appointment  of  a  State  director  of  vocational 

.17         education  and  of  other  personnel  required  to^dirunister 

18  this  Act  (in = accordance  with  practices  and  procedures 

19  prescribed  by  State  law);  . 

20 1  *  (2)  coordination  ' of  the  development,  submission, 

-21         arid  implementation  of  the  State  plan  arid  any  amend- 

22  ments  thereto  (pursuant  to  sections  411  and  421),  and 

23  -    ,  the  State  progress  report  and  evaluation  (pursuant  to 

24  sections  421  and  422);  and  , 

;  <  '  * 
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1  -  (3)  the  development  and  coordination  of  policies 

2  designed  to  ensure  that  programs  funded  under  this 

3  Act  are  consistent  with  the  intent  and  purposes,  of  the 

4  Act  and  with  the  State  plan  approved,  under  such  sec- 

5  tion;  ;  * 

6  ."  (4)  consultation  with  the  State  councU  established 

7  pursuant  to  section  402,  arid  other  appropriate  agen- 

8  dies,  groups,,  arid  individuals  involved  in  the  planning, 

9  administration,  evaluation,  and  coordination  of  pro- 

10  grams  funded  Under  Uds  Act;  and 

11  (5)  convening  and  meeting  as  a  State  board  (con- 

12  sisterit  with  State  law  and  procedure  for  the  conduct  of 

13  such  meetings)  at  such  time  as  the  State  board  deter- 

14  mines  necessary  to  cdfrry  out  its  functions  under  this 

15  Afct,  but  not  less  than  four  times  annually. 

16  Except  with  respect  to  those  funclions  set  forth  in  the  pre- 

17  ceding  sentence,  the  State  board  amy  delegate  any  of  its 

18  other  functions  involved  in  the  administration  of  this  Act  to 

19  one  or  more  State  agencies,  as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

20  (b)  Each  State  board  shall  include  a  description -of  any 

.  2i  delegation  of  its  functions  under  paragraph  (1)  in  its  State 

■  __  _  _    _  «•»_  

22  plan,  or  amendments  Uj  such  plan,  submitted  to  the  Secre- 

23  tary. 

(c)(1)  Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in  the  programs 

25  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  assign  at  least  one  full-time  indi- 

/  . 
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1  vidual  to  assist  the  State  board  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this 

2  Act  by—  "  * 

-3  (A)  gathering,  analyzing;  and  disseminating  data 

4  on  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  vocational  educa- 

5  tion  programs  in  the  State  in  meeting  the  education 

6  and  employment  needs  of  women  (including  preparation 

7  for  employment  in  technical  occupations,  new  and 

8  emerging  occupational  fields,  and  occupations  regarded 

—  a 

*   —  -  _  .-  t 

9  as  nontraditional  for  women),  and  on  the  status  of  men 
10  and  women  students  and  employees  in  such  programs; 
IT  v     (B)  reviewing  vocational  education  programs  (in- 

12  eluding  career  guidance  anct  counseling)  for  sex  stereb- 

13  '     typing  and  sex  bias,  with  particular  attention  to  prac- 

14  tices  which  tend  to  inhibit  the  entry  of  women  in  high- 

15  technology  occupations,  and  submitting  (i)  recommen- 
.  16  dations  for  inclusion  in  the  State  plan  and  the  progress 

17  reports  of  programs  and  policies  to  overcome  sex  bias 

18  arid  sex  stereotyping  in  such  programs,  and  (iij  an  as- 

19  cessment  of  the  State's  progress  in  meeting  the  pur- 

20  poses  "of  this  Act  with  regard  to  overcoming  sex  dis- 

21  crimination  and  sex  stereotyping; ;  S 

22  (C)  reviewing  proposed  actions  on  grants,  cori- 

23  tracts,  and  the  policies  of  the  State  board  to  ensure 

24  -      that  the  needs  of  women  are  addressed  in  the  admiriis- 

25  tration  of  this  Act; 
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1  (D)  developing  recommendations  for  programs  '  of 

2  information  and  outreach  to  women  concerning  voca- 

3  tional  education  and  employment  opportunities  for 

4  women  (including  opportunities  for  careers  as  techrii- 

5  cians  and  skilled  workers  in  technical  fields  arid  new 

6  and  emerging  occupational  fields); 

7  (E)  providing  technical  assistance  and  advice  to 

8  local  educational  agericies,  postsecondary  institutions, 

9  and  other  interested  parties  in  tit?  Stafc?,  in  sx  sndmg 

10  vocational  opportunities^  women; 

11  (F)  assisting  administrators,  insbnKivrs,  and  coun- 

12  selbfs  in  implementing  programs  and  activities  to  in- 

13  crease  access  for  women  (including  displaced  home- 

14  makers  and  single  heads  of  households)  to  vocational 

15  education  and  to  increase  male  and  female  students' 

16  enrollment  in  nontraditional  programs.  c 

17  (2)  From  the  fumjs  allotted  to  carry  out  part  A  of  title 

18  II,  each  State  shall  reserve  not  less  than  $50,000  in  each 

19  fiscal  year  tojearry-out  this  subsection.  ■ 

20  (3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "State" 

21  means  any  one  of  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 

22  bia.  ' 
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*•  ■  •  . .  ,   

1  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

2  EDUCATION 

3  Sec.  402:  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  participate,  in 

4  programs  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  establish  a 

5  State  advisory  council  on  vocational-technical  education,  ap- 

6  pointed  by  the  Governor  or  in  the  case  of  States  in  which  the 

7  members  of  the  State  board  are  elected  (including  election  by 

8  the  State  legislature),  by  such  board.  The  membership  of  the 

9  State  council  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  individuals,  shall  be 
ID  broadly  representative  of  citizens  and  groups  within  the  State 

11  having  an  interest  in  vocational  education,  and  shall,  consist 

12  of— 


13  (1)  representatives  of  private  sector  employment 

14  .  who  shall  constitute  a  majority  of  the  membership  of 

15  the  State  council  arid  who  shall  be — 

16  (A)  representatives  of  business,  industry,  and 

17  agriculture  in  the  State,  including  owners  of  such 

18  enterprises  and  chief  operating  officers  or  person- 
lit  nel  officers  of  governmental  employers; 

20  (B)  officers  or  individuals  nominated  by  rec- 

21  ognized   State   labor  organizations   or  building 

22  trades  councils;  and 

23  (C)  other  private  sector  personnel  who  have 

24  substantial  management,  policy,'  or  training  rci- 

25  sponsibilities  for  employment  or  for  employment 
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~v"    1  training  programs  of  private  enterprises,  trade  as- 

'2  *  sociations,  or  organized  labor;  . . 

|  3  (2)  individuals  who  have  special  knowledge  and 

4  qualifications  with  respect  to  the  special  educational 

5  and  career  development  needs  of  the  disadvantaged, 

6  the  handicapped,  minorities,  and  women  in  preparing 
.  7  16;  .  .,kployment;  : 

8  (3)  one  or  more  individuals  representing  public 

9  agencies  and  institutions  and  State  economic  develop- 

10  meht  agencies;.  - 

11  (4)  a  representative  of  the  State  job  training  co- 

12  ordiriatirig  council  fcstaUlisl^d  uwer  the  Job  Training 

13  Partnership  Act);  .  ^ 

14  (5)  a  representative  of  the  agency  responsible  for 

15  the  administration  of  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 

1  o 

16  ■-.  (under  :the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973);  and: 

17  .  (6)  representatives  of  secondary  and  postsecondary 

18  education  agencies  and  institutions  in  the  State  (includ- 

19  ing  private  nonprofit  and  proprietary  institutions)  which 

20  shall  include  representation  in  equal  number  of  second- 

21  ary  and  postsecondary  agencies  and  institutions,  includ- 

^       .  ^        .         ....  . 

22  ing,  where  appropriate,  community,  technical,  and 

23  junior  colleges  which  conduct  vocational  education  pro- 

24  grams  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act. 
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1  (b)(1)  Business,  industry,  and  agriculture  representatives 

2  on  the  State  council  shall  include  appropriate  representation 

3  of  small  business  ^-minority  business  firms.  Such  repre- 

4  sentatives  shall  be  appointed  after  consultation  with  business 

5  qrganizations,  trade  associations,  and  professional  associ- 

6  ations,  one  of  which  shall  be  a  general  purpose  business  orga- 

7  nization  in  the  State. 

8  •    (2)  The  State  shall  ensure  that  there  is  appropriate  rep- 

9  resentation  on  the  State  council  of  women,  racial  arid  ethnic 

10  minorities,,and  major  geographic  regions  of  the  State. 

11  (c)  The  State  shall  certify  the  establishment  and  mem- 

12  bership  of  the.  State  council  to  the  -  Secretary  prior  to*  the 

13  beginning  of  aiiy  fiscal  year  in  which  the  State  desires  to 

14  receive  a  grant  under  this  Act. 

15  (d)  A  member  of  the  State  council  representing  the  pri- 

16  vate  sector  shall  serve  as  chairperson.  The  State  council  shall 

17  determine  its  own  procedures,  staffing,  and  the  number,  time, 

18  place,  and  conduct  of  meetings,  except  that  it  shall  hold' at 

19  least  one  public  meeting  each  year  at  which  the  public  is 

20  given  an  opportunity  to  express  views  concerning  vocational 

21  education  programs  in  the  State. 

22  .      (e)  Each  Sfote  council  shall — 

23  (l)  meet  with  the  State  board  or  its  representa- 

24  tives  during  the  planning  year  to  Advise  on  the  devel- 

25  nprnpnt  nf  the  State  plwn;^—  —     .  p'  .  —  
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1  (2)  advise  the  State  board  and  make  reports?  to 

2  the  Governor,  the  economic  community,  and  general 

3  public  of  the  State,  concerning— 

4  (A)  policies   the  State   should  pursue  to 

5  strengthen  vocational  education;  and 

'  '    .          -        :    *)    • 

6  (B)  initiatives  and  methods  the  private  sector 

7  could  undertake  to  assist  in  the  modernization  of 

8  vocational  education  programs! 

9  (3)(A)  evaluate  at  teroUwKfe  every  two  years  (i) 

10  the  vocational  education  program  delivery  systems  as- 

11  sisted  under  this  Act,  and  under  the  Job  Training 

12  Partnership  Act,  in  terms  of  their  adequacy  arid  effec- 

13  tiveness  in  achieving  the  various  purposes  of  each  of 

14  tfie  two  Acts,  and  (ii)  the  adequacy  arid  effectiveness  of 

15  the   Federal,   State,   local,   arid  private   efforts  to 

16  strengthen  arid  improve  vocational  education  in  the 

17  Stated  and  (B)  advise  the  Governor,  the  State  board, 

18  the  State  job'  training  coordinating  council,  the  Secrer 

19  tary,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  general  public  of 

20  the  State  bf  its  findings  and  recommendations; 

21  .  (4)  comment  on  the  reports  issued  by/  thfc.  State 

22  job  training  coordinating  council  under  section  122(b) 

23  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act;  , 
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1  (5)  provide  such  technical  and  other  assistance  to 

2  the  advisory  councils  established  by  eligible  recipients 
,3  as  may  be  requested;  arid 

4  '  (6)  be  authorized  to  obtain  the  services  of  such" 

5  professional,  technical,  and  clerical  personnel  as  may 

6  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions 

7  under  this  Act,  and  to  contract  for  such  other  services 

8  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  ite  evaluation  furic- 

9  tions  independent  of  programmatic  or  administrative 

10  control  by  other  State  boards,,  agencies,  or  officials. 

11  (f)  From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section, 

12  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  following 


13  sentence,'  make  grants  to  State  councils,  from  amounts  allot- 

14  ted  to  such  couricils  in  accordance  with  the  method  for  allot- 

15  ment  contained  in  section  104,  to  carry  out  the  functions 

16  specified  in  this  section,  arid  shall  pay  to  each  State  council 

17  an  amount  equal  to  the  reasonable  amounts  expended  by  it  in 

18  carrying  but  its  functions  under  this  Act  in  such-  fiscal  year, 

19  except  that  no  State  council  shall  receive  an  amount  to 

20  exceed  $225,000  or  an  amount  less,  than  $125,000.  In  the 

21  case  of  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana 
22,  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory'  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 

23  Secretary  may  pay  the  State  council  in  each  such  jurisdiction 

24  an  amount  less  than  the  minimum  specified  in  the  preceding 

.  _  '       »  ...  . 
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1  sentence  if  he  determines  that  the  State  council  can  perform 

2  its  functions  with  a  lesser  amount: 

3  (2^  The  expenditure  of  these  funds  is  to-be  determined 

4  solely  by  the  State  council  for  carrying  out  its  functions 
,  Jy'. under  this  Act,  and  may  hot  be  diverted  or  reprogramed  for 

8  any  other  purpose  by  any  State  board,  agency,  or  individual. 
7  Each  State  council  shall  designate  an  appropriate 

•  8  agency  or  other  public  agency,  eligible  to  receive  funds  under 

9  this  Act,  to  act  as  its  fiscal  agent  for  purposes  of  disburse- 
.10  ment,  accounting,  and  auditing.  . 

11  Part.  B — Planning  and  Applications 

12  THREE-YEAR  STATE  PLAN 

13  ;      Sec.  411.  (a)(1)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  funds 

14  under  this  Act  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary,  during  the  fiscal 

15  year  1985  and  during  each  third  fiscal  year  occurring  there7 

16  after,  a  State  plan  for  vocational  education  for  the  three  fiscal 
.17  years  succeeding  each  fiscal  year  in  which  the  State  plan  is 

18  submitted.  In  formulating  the  State  plan,  the  State  board 

19  shall  meet  with  and  utilize  the  State  council,  established  pur- 

20  suarit  to  section  402  of  this  Act., 

21  .       '^)  The  State  board,  shall  conduct  public  hearings  in  the 

22  State,  after  appropriate  notice,  for  the  purpose  ,of  affording 

23  the  general  public  and  interested  organizations  and  groups  an 

24  opportunity  to  present  their  views  and  make  recommenda- 

25  tions  regarding  the  State  plan.  A  summary  of  such  recom- 
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1  mendations  and  the*  State  board's  response  3hall  be  included 

2  with  the  State  plan. 

3  (b)  In  developing  the  three-year  State  plan,  each  State 

4  shall  (1)  make  a  thorough  assessment  of  (A)  the  current  and 

5  projected  demands  for  general  and  specific  occupational  skills 

6  within  the  S*ate,  (Bj  the  needs  of  students  (including  adults) 

7  served  or  proposed  to  be  served,  and  (C)  the  capability  of 

8  existing  secondary  and  postsfccondary  vocational  education 
-9  programs  and  institutions  to  meet  those  needs,  and  (2)  State 

10  the  changes  and  improvements  required  in  vocational  educa- 

11  tion  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the  options  for 

12  implementing  these  improvements. 

r  13  (c)  Bach  such  plan  shall  be"  based  upon  the  kinds  of  as- 

14  sessments  described  in  subsection  (b),  and  shall— 

15  N      (l)  define  the  role  and  expectations  of  vocational 

16  educatioii  in  various  institutional  settings  and  at  differ-1 

17  ent  educational  levels;  ■  ; 

i  <  © 

18  (2)  set  forth  goals  to  be  achieved  during  the  -three- 

19  year  period  of  the  plan  which  will  help  ensure  that  vo- 

20  cational  education  programs  assisted  under  thi§  Act— 

21  (A)  are  designed  and.  implemented .  with  the 

22  assistance  of  employers  and  address  the  demands 

23  of  the  job  market  and  changing  content  of  jobs  in 

24  the  area  they  serve; 
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1  /  (B)  utilize  up-to-date  curricula,  equipment; 

2  /      and  instructional  materials,  are  conducted  by  in- 

3  j  -     -  structional  personnel  who  are  abreast  of  techno- 

4  '  logical  advances  in  their  ,  field,  and  are  relevant  to 

5  the  methods,  tools,  arid  technologies  of  the  work-  . 

6  place;  . 

7  (C)  are  designed  to  vntrease  the,  technological 

8  literacy  of  students  and  improve  their  academic 

9  foundations  in  mathematics  and  science  and  by 

10  .  creating  a  better  understanding  of  the  operating 

11  -      principles  and  applications  of  modern  technology; 

12  (D)  address  the  needs  for  training  and  re- 

13  training  of  workers  to  help  them  adjust  to  teehrio- 

14  "logical  change  and  to  retain  or  find  employment  in 

15  the  contemporary'  labor  market; 

16  (E)  help  economically  depressed  areas  iri- 

17  crease  the  supply  of  skilled  workers  arid  techrii- 

18  ciaris  required  for  economic  revitalization; 

19  (F)  are  accessible  to  and  meet  the  needs  of 

20  women,  the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  and 

21  individuals  of  limited  English  proficiency; 

22  -  (Q)  whenever  feasible;  contribute  to  strength- 

23  ening  the  institutional  capability  of  vocational  e 

24  education  through  such  means  as  (i)  upgrading  the  , 

25  ■  capabilities  of  area  vocational-technical  education 
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1  schools  to  train  technicians  and  skilled  workers 

2  and  to  provide  training  and  retraining  for  workers, 
'3  and  (ii)  building  integrated  curricula  and  programs 

4  which   span  secondary  through  the  fourteenth 

5  years  of  school  and  link  secondary  and  post- 

6  secondary  institutions;  and 

7  (HJ*are  cbrisisterit  with  the  other  purposes  of 

8  this  Act  set  forth  in  section  101; 

9  (3)  describe  the  progress  it.  expects  to  make 

10  toward  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act  during  the 

1 1  "      three-year  period  of  the  State  plan;  , 

12  (4)  describe  the  methods  and  strategies  the  State 

13  will  employ  to  reach  the  goals  set  forth  pursuant  to. 

14  paragraph  (2)  and.  describe  the  kinds  of  vocational  edu- 

15  cation  programs,  projects,  and  services  it  intends  to  . 

16  assist  under  thie  State  plan,  including  support  for  uni- 
11  fied  statewide  efforts  in  research,  personnel  develop- 

18  ment,  teacher  education,  and  curriculum  development; 

19  (5)  set  forjth  the  criteria  the  State  board  will  use 

20  in  approving  plans  of  eligible  recipients  arid  allocating 

21  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  to  such  recipients, 

22  which  shall  ensure  that  States  will  allocate  more  Fed- 

23  eral  funds  to  eligible  recipients  in  units  of  local  govern- 
21  ment  which  are  economically  depressed  (including  both 
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1  urban  and  rural  units)  or  which  ha/e  high  unemploy- 

2  ment,  as  determined  by  the  State; 

3  ...     (6)  describe  the  methods  proposed  for  coordinating 

4  programs  carried  but  under  this  -Set  with  those  con- 

5  ducted  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  but 

6  such  coordination  shall  not  be  used  to  establish  priority. 

7  ;  ;    Tor  funding  to  eligible  recipients  under  this  Act; 

8  (7)  describe  the  measures  to  be  taken  «to  ensure 

9  that  vocational  education,  programs,,  services,  and  ac- 

10  tivities  assisted  under  this  Act  will  take  into  account 

11  the  findings  of  program  reviews  and  evaluations  carried 

12  -  out  pursuant  to  section  422;  and 

13  (8)  outline  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  bring  • 

14  about  a  better  articulation  of  vocational  education  prb- 

b .  . 

      __      ._■  ,  _'C_  .  

15  grams  at  various  levels  of  education  and  among  vanous 

16  types  of  institutions,  and  to  eliminate  unnecessary  du- 

17  plication  of  vocational  education  and  related  occupa- 

18  *  ;:  lining  programs. 

19  -*u)  Thb  three-year  State  plans  shal<  be  submitted  to  the 

20  Secretary  by  May  1  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  f  rst  fiscal 

21  year  for  which  such  plan  is  to  be  in  effect.  The  Secretary 

22  shall  approve,  within  sixty  days,  each  State  plan  whfcfi  is 

23  formulated  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  and  which 

24  meets  the  requirements  of  subsections  (b)  and  fcj,  and  shall 

25  not  finally  disapprove  a  State  plan  except  after  giving  reason- 
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1  able  notice  and  ah  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  State  . 
#  2°  board.  '  y .  '   .  1  T 

3  STATi  APPLICATION  * 

l    _         '_         ~_     ,        •    .   ■_.  - 

4  Sec.  412.  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  the  amount  for 

5  which  it  is  eligible  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  Act,  and  which 
6'  has  a  State  plan  approved  by  the  Sec^etaay  under  section 

7  411(d),  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Secretary  through  * 

8  its  State  board  which  provides  assurances —  .    .  ^ 


9    {  (1)  that  the  State  will  provide  such  methods  of 

10  administration  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  effi- 

11  cient  administration  of  the  Act;  . 

12  (2)  that  the  State,  board  will  cooperate  with  the 

13  members  of  the  State  council  in  ensuring  their  active 
14*  participation  in  the  planning  process,  in  accordance 

15  with  this  Act;  *  -a 

16  ;     (3)  'that  Tederaf  funds  made  available  raider  this  i- 

17  Act  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  the  amount  of 

18  State  and  local' funds  available  for  uses  -specified  in  the 

19  Act,  and  in  no  case  to  *  supplant  such  State  and  local 

20  funds;  -  ■ 

21  (4)  that  the  programs,  services,  and  activities 

22  ^  funded  in  accordance  with  the  uses  specified  in  section 

23  "202  are  designed  to  expand  or  improve  the  quality  of 

24  vocational  education  programs,  or  to  initiate  new  ""pro- 

25  grams  of  high  quality,  and  that  £undsr  made  available  to 

■  ■*                  =  .••.•■"*' 
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1  eligible  recipients  shall  hot  be  used  to  maintain  existing 

2  programs,  services,  and  activities  without  substantial 

3  change,  except — 

4  (A)  for  those  designed  to  meet  the  special 

5  needs  of  the  handicapped,  the  disadvantaged,  indi- 

6  viduals  of  limited  English  proficiency,   or  of 

o    ; 

7  women; 

8  (B)  for  those  designed  to  meet  the  urgent 

9  training,  retraining,  and  upgrading  needs  of  adults 

10  described  in  paragraph  (10)(B);  and 

11  (C)  where  the  State  board  has  made  a  find- 

12  ihg  in  each  such  instance with  respect  to  such 

13  program  (after,  consulting  with  the  State  council) 

14  -       that  such  assistance  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 

.  ...      _  _  

15  quality  or  continuation^  of  a  program  of  demon- 

16  strated  effectiveness; 

1 7  (5)  that  funds  made  available_under,this-Act_will_ 

18  "      not  be  used  to  pay  for  more  thar  56  per  centum  of  the 

19  cost  of  vocational  education  programs  for  students  with 

20  special  needs  (such  as  the  handicapped,  the  disadvah- 

21  taged,  individuals  of  limited  English  proficiency,  and 

22  women)  in  which  such  students  receive  essentially  all 

23  their  instruction  through  separate  programs  rather  than 

24  through  the  regular  vocational  education  program  pro- 

25  vided  for  all  students; 
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1  (8)  that  the  State  will  provide  such  fiscal  control 

2  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 

3  ensure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for, 

4  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  (including  such  funds 

5  paid  by  the  State  to  eligible  recipients  under  this  Act); 

6  (7)  that  the  State  has  instituted  policies  and  pro- 

7  ctnlures  to  ensure  that  copies  of  the  State  plan  and  the 

8  progress  report  and  all  statements  of  general  policy,- 

9  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  will  be  made  availa- 

10  ble  to  the  public; 

11  (8)  that  in  compiling  data  necessary  for  planning, 

12  evaluating,  and  reporting  oil  vocational  education  pro- 

13  grams,  the  State  board  and  eligible  recipients  assisted 

14  under  the  State  plan  will  use  the  nationally  uniform 
.    15  definition  and  information  elements  which  have  been 

1G  developed  pursuant  to  section  301; 

— 17 —  — (9)~that~programs;  services,  and  activities  for 

18  handicapped  individuals  funded  under  this  Act  are  con- 

19  sisterit  with  the  State  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 

20  tion  413(a)  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act; 

21  (10)  that  for  each  fiscal  year,  at  least  30  per  \ 

22  centum  of  the  State's  allotment  for  parts  A,  C,  and  D 

23  of  title  H  pursuant  to  section  104  shall  be  used  to  pay 

24  for  vocational  education  program-  services,  and  activi- 
st ties  authorized  by  s  j.  tion  202  for— 
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1  (A)  individuals  who  have  complete      "  left 

2  high  school  and  who  are  enrolled  in  organized 

3  ;  programs  of  study  for  which  credit  is  given 

4  toward  an  associate  or  oilier  degree,  but  which 

5  programs  are  not  designed  as  baccalaureate  or 

6  higher  degree  programs;  arid 

7  :  (B)  individuals  who  have  already  entered  the 

8  labor  market,  or  who  have  completed  or  left  high 
g  school,  arid  who  are  not  described  in  subpara- 

10  graph  (A); 

11  (11)  that  programs  of  research,  personnel  (ttevelop- 

12  irierit,  and  curriculum  development  shall  be  funded  to 

13  fuiih^t^  goals  identified  in  the  three-year  State,  plan 

14  \   .^|t#ep  that  this  requirement  shall  not  be  construed  to 


15    ''iVi^nmndate  fun'      in  each  area  for  each  fiscal  year); 

'-  - 
lQ"Wm$*    (12)  or  each  fiscal  year,  at  least  TO  per 

17%iFcentum  of  *aeh  Sk.^e's  allotment  for  part  A  of  title  II 
Afflf     _:  . ■  1  ..  .• 

18$**     pursuant  to  section  104  shuii  be  allocated  among  (  !gi- 

ble  recipients  to  carry  but  plans  approved  under  sec- 


j20  ttons  413  and  and 

£1  .  (13)  that  for  each  fiscal  year,  expenditures  for 

22  voctional  education  programs,  services,  and  activities 

23  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  from  allotments 

24  for  par's  A  and  E  of  *Ule  H  will  not  be  less  than  the 

25  ■    expenditures  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  in 
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1  the  State  for  tUe  lapt  fiscal  year  funded  by  section 

2  1 10(b)(1)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  '•■ 
---#--..-  -  ■  . 

3  (b)  Such  application  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  gehef- 

4  .  al  application  required  to  be  submitted  by  the  State  for  lunds 

5  received  under  this  Act  for  purposes  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 

6  tion  434(b)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

7  THEEE-YEAK  LOCAL  I 'LAN 

8  Sec.  413.  (a)  Any  eligible  recipient  desiring  to  receive 

9  assistance  under  this  Act  shall,  according  to  requirements  es- 

10  tablished  by  the  State  board,  submit  to  the  State  board  a 

11  three-year  plan,  covering  the  same  period  as  the  State  plan, 

12  for  the  use  of  such  assistance,  formulated  with  the  active 

13  participation  of  an  advisory  council  established  pursuant  to 

14  subsection  (c).  The  State  board  shall  determine  requirements 

15  for  local  plans,  except  that  each  such  plan  shall — 

16  (1)  contain  r*n  assessment  with  respect  to  the  de- 
it  mands  for  occupational  skills  described  in  sections 

18  \     411(c)  (2)  and  (3); 

19  (2)  set  forth  the  specific  goals  the  plan  is  designed 

20  to  attain  based  Upon  an  assessment  of  the  status  of  vo- 

21  cational  education  in  the  area  served,  and  describe  the 

22  relationship     tkcjse  g3als  to  achieving  the  purposes  of 

23  this  Act  as  set  forth  in  section  ioi; 
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1  (3)  describe  the  Vocational  education  programs,. 

2  services,  arid  activities  proposed  to  be  funded  under  the 

3  plan; 

4  (4) 'describe  how  the  vocational  education  pro- 

5  grams,  services,  and  activities  proposed  to  be  funded 

6  under  the  plan  reflect  the  views  and  recommendations 

7  of  the  advisory  council  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 

8  tion  (c); 

9  {5}  contain  such  suggestions  as  the  recipient  may 

10  wish  to  make  concerning  ways  in  which  the  State  arid 

11  the  State  board  can  more  effectively  utilize  funds  made 

12  available  under  this  Act,  or  utilize  other  resources^to 

13  assist  eligible  recipients  in  planning  and  implementing 

14  programs  that  will  better  achieve  the  purposes 'of  this 

15  Act;  and 

16  M_P™jride_  suj^ 

17  reasonably  may  require  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 

18  tbb  Act. 

19  (b)  The  State  board  rnay  utilize  funds  iri^er  this  Act  to 

20  onrou -age  regional  planning  among  eligible  recipients. 

21  (c)(1)  The  advisory  council  required  for  purposes  of  this 

22  section  shall  be  appointed  by  the  eHgible  recipient  and  shall 

23  consist  of — 

24  (A)  representatives  of  the  private  sector,  who 

25  shall  constitute  a  majority  v»f  the  membership  of  the  ad- 
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1  "visory  council  and  who,  if  present  in  the  community, 

2  ;      shall  be  (i)  owners  of  business  concerns  or  chief  cxecu- 

3  tives  or  chief  operating  officers  of  nongovernmental 

4  employers  (including  agricultural  enterprises),  (ii)  offi- 

5  cers  of  or  individuals  designated  by  recognized  State 

6  arid  local  labor  organizations  or  appropriate  building 

7  trades  councils,  and  (iii)  other  private  sector  personnel 

8  who  havr  substantial  management,  policy,  or  training 

9  responsibility  in  private  business,  trade  associations  or 

10  organized  labor;  ^ 

11  (B)  representatives  of  public  employers  and  of  in- 

12  stitutions  and  organizations  that  are  riot  eligible  recW- 

13  ents  but  provide  job  training  for  residents  of  the  corii- 

14  muriity  or  area,  economic  development  agencies,  arid 

15  the  public  emplbymerit  service;  arid 

17  equal   education   arid  employment  opportunities  tor 

18  women,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  handicapped. 

19  (2).  The  chairperson  of  the  advisory  council  shall  be  se- 

20  lected  from  among  the  members  who  represent  the  private 

21  sector. 

2?  Part  C — Evaluation  A*r  Review 

23  PROGRESS  REPORT  AND  STATE  PLAN  AMENDMENTS 

24  Sec.  421.  (a)  Each  State  having  a  State  plan  approved 

25  under  section  411(d)  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  by  Janu- 

88 
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1  ary  1  of  the  third  fiscal  year  and  every  two  years  thereafter, 

2  when  such  plan  is  in  effect,  a  progress  report.  When  changes 

3  are  necessary  in  the  State  plan,  a  State  shall  submit  by  May 

4  1  preceding  the  fiscal  year  of  operation,  amendments  to  its 

5  State  plan. 

(5         (b)  Thr  progress  report  required  by  this  section  shall  be 

7  made  available  to  the  State  job  training  coordinating  council 

8  (established  under  section  122  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 

9  ship  Act),  and  the  general  public  at  the  same  time  it  is  sub- 
It)  mitted  to  the  Secretary,  and  such  report  shall-^ 

11  (1)  describe  and  present  evidence  showing  the 

12  v.        progress  made  under  the  State  plan  toward  achieving 

13  the  goals  set  forth  under  section  411;  and 

14  (2)  describe  the  problems  encountered  arid  the 

15  changes  to  ,  be  made  in  the  goals  arid  strategies  ap- 

16  proved_  in  the  State  plan1„lQgether_-with-  the  .,  reasons 

17  therefor. 

18  (e)(1)  Th'  ;  $  report  shall  include  dissenting  or 
IB  supp  *~  •     :ry  views  submitted  by  the  State  advisory  council 

20  on  vocational-technical  edut:  ;.oii,  together  with  any  com- 

21  ment  f!ie  State  board  may  choose  to  make. 

22  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  approve,  within-  sixty  days  of 

23  submission,  the  State  plan  arrier  iirierits  whic-i  meet  the  re- 

24  quirenierits  of  this  section,  unless  such  amendments  propose 

25  changes  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  and  pur- 
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1  poses  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  hot  finally  disapprove 

2  such  amendments  except  after  giving  reasonable  notice  and 

3  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  State  board.     .  - 

4  PROGRAM  EVALUATION 

5  Sec.  422.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  local  educational  agen- 

6  cies  and  other  eligible  recipients  receiving  funds  under  this 

7  Act  to  plan  and  operate  the  best  possible  programs  of  voca- 

8  tkiiai  education,  each  State  board  duiring  the  three-year 

9  period  of  the  State  plan  shall — 


10  -  •     (1)  arrange  a  program  review  each  year  bi  at 

1 1  least  20  per  centum  of  the  eligible  recipients  within  the 

12  State  receiving  funds  under  this  Act,  which  reviews 

13  shall  be  conducted  t>y  teams  which  include  individuals 

14  who  are  engaged  in  the  type  of  work  for  which  stu- 

15  dents  are  being  prepared  and  shall  evaluate: 

16  "  (A)  the  planning" arid  content  of  the  pro 

17  (B)  the  curriculum,  qualification  o*  teaiu 

18  and  counselors,  equipment;  and  instructional  ma- 
in terials; 

20  ^  (C)  the  effect  of  the  program  on  the  subse- 

21  quent  work  experience  of  graduates;  arid 

22  (D)  such  other  factors  as  are  determined  to 

23  affect  program  operation  arid  relevance  to  labor 

24  ,;.      market  needs; 
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1  (2)  gather  shd  analyze  (tota  tv  Pennine  the 

2  extent  to  which  the  vocafc'Mlai  iru/rrams  are  achieving 

3  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  pia;,,  e;nci  the  extent  to  which 

4  eligible  recipients,  hav;    improved  their  capacity  to 

5  :      achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  set  forth  in  section 

6  101;  and 

7  (3)  gather  and  analyze  "data  relating  to  outcomes 

8  of  programs  assisted  under  this  Act  in  terms  of  the 

9  extent  to  which  program  completers— 

10  (A)  find  employment  in  occupations  in  which 

11  the  skills  acquired  in  vocational  education  pro 

12  grams  are  utilised  or  participate  in  further  educs- 

13  tion; 

14  (Bj, demonstrate  knowledge  and  skills  neces- 

15  sary  and  common  to  occupationally  specific  and 

16  nbnoccupationally  specific  programs; 

17  (C)  are  considered  by  their  employers  to  be 

■  _.  --._    ..-■>-      -  - 

18  well  trained  and  prepared  for  employment  as  a 

29  result  of  their  vocational  education, 

20  which  data  may  be  gathered  by  Use  of  statistically 

21  valid  samples.  . 

22  .  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  Assist  States  in  evaluating  the 
i.-^  status  and  progress  of  vocational  education  in  achieving  the 


25  assistance  shall  include— 
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1  .  (l).aii  analysis  of  State  plans  and  of  annual  prog- 

2  ress  reports,  and  of  the  findings  of  evaluations  conduct- 

3  cd  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  with  suggestions  to  State 

4  boards  for  improvements  in  planning  or  program  oper- 

5  ation; 

6  (2)  an  information .  network  on  the  results  of  re- 

7  search  in  vocational  education,  the  operation  of  model 
.8  or  innovative  programs,  successful  experiences  in  the 
9  planning,  administration,  arid  conduct  of  vocational 

10  education  programs,  advances  in  curriculum  and  ki- 
ll structional  practices,  and  other  information  useful  in 

12  the  improvement  of  vocational  education;  and 

13  (3)  a  series  of  longitudinal  studies  initiated  every 

14  five  years  (beginnbg  within  six  months  after  the  enact- 

15  ment  of  this  Act)  to  determine  the  outcomes  of  vbc*.- 

16  tional  education  for  a  national  sample  of  students. 

17  (c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  every  two  years 

18  to  the  Congress  on  the  statu:-  of  vocational  education  in  the 

19  Nation,  including  a  summary  of  the  program  evaluations  con- 

20  ducted  pursuant  to"  this  section  and  conclusions  drawii  there- 

21  from  regarding  progress  tov.a;  d  meeting  the  go«;is  Rnd  pur- 

22  poses  of  this  Act,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  the 

23  Secretary  may  wish  to  make. 
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1  local  pboobe88  eepoet  and  amendments  to  local 

*  2  p£an 

3  "    Sec.  423:  (a)(1)  Each  eligible  recipient  or  group  of  re- 

4  cipients  having  an  approved  three-year  plan  under  section 

5  413  shall  also  submit  to  the  State  board  proposed  amenr? 

_    •   _ _ •_    _£         ___  ...1*.   '..    '..   

6  ments  to  the  local  plan  when  needed  and  a  progress  report, 

7  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  prepared  with  the  active  partici- 

8  pation  of  its  advisory  c  •  iich  report  shall — 

9  (A)  describi   *  ^  ^Tess  made  under  the  local 
10  plan  toward  riieetu^       needs  identified,  arid  in  attairi- 

[l  1  ihg  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  approved  plan  required  by 

12  section  413(a); 

.13  (B)   describe   any   problems   encountered  mil 

14  changes  in  goals  and  strategies  proposed  to  be  made  in 

mj(b  its  approved  plan,  and  the  reasons  therefor; 

Tft^b'-  "~~ — (0;HdescribVl:freHin<iin^^ 

17  conducted  pursuant  to  section  422,  and  describe  the 

-       -  *■      -  ■  - 

18  measures  to  be  taken  to  implc  merit  recbmmeridatibris; 

19  and 

20  (D)  inciiiqb  a  certifiectwri  by  the  chair  of  the  advl- 

21  sory  council  that  the  council  has  participated  in  formu- 

22  lating  the  report,  together  with  such  comments  as  the 

23  council  or  any  member  thereof  may  choose  to  make: 

24  (2)  The  State  board  shall  not  approve  funding  for  a  locaf- 

25  plan  finder  this  section  for  any  year  (after  the  initial  year  of 
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1  funding  under  this  Act)  unless  it  finds  that  the  amendments 

2  propose  changes  that  are  consistent  with  «he  purposes  and 

3  requirements- of  the  Act,  and  with  the  three-year  State  plan 

4  approved  by  the  Secretary  (including  any  amendments  there- 

5  to). 

6  '     (d)  The  State  board  shall  give  reasonable  ho  tire  anu  op- 

7  portunity  for  a  hearing  to  any  eligible  recipient  which  is  dis- 

8  satisfied  with  its  final  action  with  respect  to  approval  of  plans  , 

9  (or  amendments  thereto)  or  allocation  of  funds  under  this  Act. 
it)    Pakt  D— Federal  Administrative  Responsibilities 

U       ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS;  PAYMENTS,  MAINTENANCE  OF 
jo  eK'ORT 

13  Sec.  431.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  "tate,  for 

14  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such  State  has  a  State  plan  ap- 
15.  proved  in  accordance  with  section  411(d)  or  an  update  and 

16  progress  report  approved  in  accordance  with  section  421(c), 

17  the  amount  of  its  allotment  or  allotments  under  section  104 

18  from  appropriations  made  to  carry  out  this  Act,  except  that 

19  from  such  allotment—  - 

20  (1)  a  State  shuli  not  expend  for  the  cost  of  State 

21  administration  of  the  State  plan  an  amount  in  excess  of 

22  50  per  centum  of  such  cost;  and. 

23  ■ .  (2)  payments  by  the  State  to  eligible  recipients  (in 

24  accordance  with  plans  Approved' under  senfion  413)  for- 
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1  the  costs  of  administration  of  vocational  education  pro- 

2  grams  shall  nnt  exceed  5G  per  centum  of  suchxost; 

3  (b)(1)  Payments  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  Act  to  a 

4  State  shall  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) 

5  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  fiscal  effort  per  student,  or 

6  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  vocational  education,  in  that 
.  7  State  for  the  e  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 

8  the  determination  was  made  was  hot  less  than  90  per  centum 

9  of  such  fiscal  effort  per  student  or  the  aggregate  expenditures 

10  for  vocational  .education  for  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

1 1  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  reduce  the  amount  of  the  pay- 

12  nient  uf  funds  under  this  Act,  to  which  the  Sssite  otherwise 

13  would  have  been  entitled  under  its  allocate    in  the  exact 

14  proportion  to  which  a  State  fails  to  meet  the  .  requirements  of 
JJ5_jp>^£aph  ^  per  ceniuirt  of  both  "the 

16  fiscal  effort  per  student  and  the  aggregate  expenditu^  lor 

17  vocational  education  (using  the  measure  most  favorable  to 

18  .  ic  State),  and  hb  such  lesser  amount  shall  be  used  for  com- 
!{3  4' ting  the.  effort  required  tinder  paragraph  (1)  subsequent 

20  years. 

21  (3)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  requirements  of  this 

22  subsection  for  one  fiscal  year  only,  upon  making  a  determina- 
te tion  that  such  waiver  would  be  equitaUe  due  to  exceptional 

24  or  uncontrollable  circumstances  affecting  the  ability  of  the 

25  applicant  to  meet  such  requirements^  such  as  a  natural  disas- 
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1  ter  or  ah  unforeseen  and  precipitous  decline  in  financial  re- 

2  sources. 

3  WITHHOLDING  OF  FUNDS;  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

4  Sec.  432.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable 

5  notice  and  opportunity  for  heaiJng  to  the  State  board,  finds 

**  * " 

6  .tfiat— 

7  ♦  "    ■   (1)  the  State  plan  , or  update  approved  under  sec- 

8  tion  411(d)  or  section  421(c)  has  bern  sq  changed  that 

9  it  ho  longer  complies  with -the  piv-tffciv'?.^  ol  this  Act;  or 
IQ  (2)  in  the  adm  '        *on  of  tho  Stete  plan  or  of 

11  programs  conducted  pursuant  to  it  there  is  a  failure  to 

12  comply  substantially  with  'any  such  provision, 

12  the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  board  that  rid  further 

14  .payments  will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  Act  (or,  fur-- 

15  the-  payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  programs  under 

16  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure)  until 

17  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply. 

18  Until  so  satisfied,  the  Secretary  shall  make  no  further  pfiy- 
:  19  ments  to  such  State  under  this  Act  (or  shall  limit  payments  to 

20  programs  under,  or  portions  of,  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
21?  such  failure). 

22  (b)  A  State  board  which  is  dissatisfied  with  a  final  action 

23  of  the  Secretary  under  this  section  may  appeal  to  the  United 

24  States  court 'of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  State  p 

25  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within  sr 
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.  1  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  fofth- 

2  with  transmitted  by  the  clerfc  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or 

3  any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary 

4  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 

5  on  which  action  is  based,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title 
H  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 

7  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Secre- 

8  tary  or.  to.  set  aside  such  action,  in  whole  or  in  part,  tempo- 

9  rarily  or  permanently,  but  until  the  filing  of  the  record,  the 

10  Secretary  may  modify  or  set  aside  his  action.  The  findings  of 

11  the  Secretary  as  to  the'  facts,  if  supported  by  the  weight  of 

12  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 

13  shown,  may  remand  the  case  ^  the  Secretary  to  take  further 

14  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon,  make  new  or 

15  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action, 

16  and  shall  file  in*the  court  the  record  of  the  further  proceed-' 

17  ings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall -likewise  be 

18  conclusive  if  supported  b£  the  weight  of  evidence.  The  judg- 

19  ment  of  the  court-  affirming  or  setting  aside^in_whole_or  in 

20  part,  any  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject  to 

21  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 

22  tibran  certification  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28, 

23  United  States  Code:  The  commencement  t  of  proceedings 
21  under  this  subsection  Shall,  unless  specifically  ordered  other- 
25  wise  by  the,  court,  operate  ;&s  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's  action. 
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1  (c)(1)  H  any  eligible  recipient  is  dissatisfied  with  the 

_  5^    ■  ■_       —  g*«> 

2  final  action  of  the  State  board  or  other  appropriate  State  ad- 

3  .ministering  agency  with  respect  to  approval  of  its  local  plan, 

4  such  eligible  recipient  may,  within  sixty  days  after  such  final 

5  action  or  notice  thereof,  whichever  is  later,  file  with  the. 

_____     __  _  V      _        _  _  _  __  __  __ 

6.  United  States,  court  of  appeals  For  the  circuit  in  which  the 

7  -  State  is  located  a  petition  for  review  ol  that  action.  A  copy  of 

8  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 

9  court  to  the  State  board  or  other  appropriate  State  adminis-  . 
10  tering  agency.  The  State -board  or  such  other  agency  there- 

1 1"  upon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceeding  on^ 

12  which  the  State  board  or  such  other  agency  based  its  action,  • 

13  as  provided  in  section  21^2  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

•  '   ___ 

14  (2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  State  board  or  other__ap^__ 

'15  propriate.  administering  agency,  if  .  supported  By  sabstaritial  . 

16  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive;  but  th£  court,  for  good  cause 

17  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  State  board  or  such  other 

18  agency  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  State  board  or  such 

19  other  agency  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings 

20  of  fact  and  may  modify  its  previous  action,  arid  shall  certify' to  *  . 

21  the  court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  .. ^] 

22  (3)  Tho^court  shall  h^ve  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  a<2tion 
23,.  of  the  State  board  or  other 'appropriate  administering  agency 

24  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  ornn  part;  The  judgment  of  the  • 

25  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Gourt'of  the 
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1  United  States  upon  certiorari  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 

2  Hon  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

3  V^(d)(i)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  an?  implement  rules 

4  tk^ssiire  that  any  hearing  conducted  under  section  434(c)  of 

5  the  ,GeneraTEa*lication  Provisions  Act  in  connection  with 

6  funds  made  available  from  appropriations  under  this  Act  shall 

7  be  held  within  the  State  of  the  affected  unit  of  local  govern^ 

8  ment  or  geographic  area  within  the  State. 

9  (2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1) —  :         .  0 
10  (A)  the  term  "unit  of  local  government"  means  a 
11-        county,  municipality,  town,  township,  village,  or  other 

12  unit  of  general  go\ eminent  below^the  State  level;  and- 

13  \ .    i   (B)  the  term  "geographic  area  within  a  State" 

14  means  a  special  purpose  district  or  other  region  recog- 

15  nized  for  governmental  purposes  within  such  State 

16  which  is  hot  a  unit  of  local  government.  . 

17  Part  E— Transitional  and.Cc  ^forming  Provisions 

J8      j   *  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

19  Sec.  441.  (a)  This  Act  shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years 

20  beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1984, ' Except  that  the  au- 

21  thority  of  thaJ^'eretary  to.  prescribe-regulations  under  this 

22  Act  and  the  responsibility  of  States  to  submit  State  plans  is 

23  effective  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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1  (bj  No  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  daH?  of  the  enact- 

2  ment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations 

3  under  this  Act.  * ; 

.  -  4        •  #    '  TRANSITION  PBOVISI<lfN8 

5.  Sec.  442.  (a)?  States  and  other  recipients  of  financial 
6  assistance  under  t^fis  Act,  or  under  the  Vocational  Education 

°"~7  Act  of  1963,  may  expend  funds  received  under  this  Act  or 
8  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  in  order  to — 

?.9  (1)  conduct  planning  for  any  program  or  activity 

10  authorized  under  this  Act;lmd 

11  (2)*  conduct  any  other,  activity  deemed  necessary 

12  *.   by  the  recipient  to  provide  for  an  orderly  transition  to 

13  the  operation  of  programs  under  this  Act. 

14  "    (b)(1)  On  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  personnel,' 

15  property,  and  records  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 

16  Vocational  Education  under  section  162  of  the  Vocations^ 
yi  Education  Act  of  1963  shall  be  transferred,  as  determined  by 

18  the  Secretary,  to  the  President's  Cjjouncil  on  Vocational 

19  Technical-Education  established  under  section  303  of  this 

20  Act  arid  to  the  advisory  committee  on  research  arid  program 
21:  improverrierit  "established  pursuant  .t6~section"307  bf  this  Act. 
22  .       (2)  On  the  effective  date,  bf  this  Act,  the  personnel;-" 
23_  property,  an&jseordso^ 

24  tion  CoonMnating"  Committee  established  under,  section 

25  I 16 1(b).  of*  the  Vocational  Education  Act- of  1963  r shall  be 
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1  transferred  to  the  National  Occupational  Information  Coordi- 

2  nating  Committee  established  pursuant  to  section  302  of  this* 
8  Act.                               i  * 

4  " ;    ■'     .  CONFOEMINO  A  ME  NDM  BNTS  • 

5  r  Sfljb.  443.  (a)  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  is 
8  repealed. 

I  _  ;   _____  : 

7  (b)The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (29  U.S.C.1501 

8  et  seq.)  is  amended— 

9  ';     (1)  in  section  4- — 

10  (A)  by -striking  out  "section  195(10)  of  the 

11  ,  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963"  in.  paragraph 

12  (14)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  451(14) 

13  of  the  Vocational  Technical  Education  Act  of 

14  1983";  , 

15  (B)  by  striking  out'  "section.  195(11)  of  the 

16  Vocational  Education  Act  of  _963"  in  paragraph 

17  (23)  and  inserting  in  Hen  thereof,  "section  1201(h) 

18  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of.  1965";.  and 

19  (C)  by  striking  out  "section  195(1)  of  the 

20  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963"  in  paragraph 

21  (28)  apd  inserting  in  lieu. thereof  "section  451(25) 

22  of  the  Vocational  Technical  Education  Act  of 

23  ;  1983";  , 

24  (2)  in  section  122— 

.  *  - 
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1  (A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (8)  of'subsec- 

2  '  tion  (a);  and  . ■. 
.3  ..      (B)  by  striking  but  "section  105jjjlj(3j  of  the: 

4  Vocational '  Education  Act  of  1963"  in  subsection 

5  (b)(7XBpari^ — ~ 

6  402(e)(2)  of  the  Vocational  Technical  Education, 

7  \  Act  of  1983";  ,         '  ' 

8  '      i  _J3)  in  section  125(b)(1),  by  striking  out  "the-  Voca- 

9  tional  Education  Act  of  1963"  and  inserting  in.  lieu 

10  thereof  "the  Vocational  Technical  Education  Act  of 

11  ,.  1983";^  -  *       <  : 

12  (4)  in  section  427ta)(i),  by  striking,  out  ''section 
li$  f'  104(a)(1)  of  the  Vocational  Education' Act  of  1963"  _ 
14     '    and  inserting  in  ii^u.  thereof  "section  401(a)  of  the  Vo- 
ls' Jtastlonai  Technical  Education  Act  of  1983"; 

16  N  -  (5)  in  section  461(c),  by  striking  but  "the  Voca-^  , 

17  tional  Education  Act"  of  1963"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
18'  .  i  thereof  "the  Vocational  Technical  Education  Act  of  , 

19  \1983";  .  5  .  .     *  s 

20   (6)  ,in  sections  463(a),  464(a)(1),  and  464(5),  by 

21  striking  out  "section i  161(b).  of  the  Vocational  Bduca- 

22  tibii  Act  of  1963"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  , ; 

23  402(a)  bf'tjie  Vocational  Technical  Education' Act  of  ' 
24.  :  1983";  "  "         '       .*  ' 
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(7)  Jri  section  463{a),  oy  striking  out  "section 
\  ■  ■  161(b)  of  th  v  Vocational  Education  kht  of  -i963j'  and 
I  inserting  in  lieu^hereof  "section  362  of  the  Vocational 
t  ;  Technical  Education  Act  of  1983";  Jr  '  - 
i/  :  ^8)  in  section  464(b),  by  striking  but  "the  Voca- 
tional Education'..  Act  of  1963"  and  ,  inserting  in  lieu 


•  thereof'  "the  Vocation^  Technical  Education  Act  ^f 


)     .-.  %    (9)  in  section  472,  by  striking  but  "National  Advi- 

."      .     r  -   .       _      " _   ;.        _  *.'_ 

)   ,  v    sory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  (established 

under  section  162  of  ihe  Vocational  Education  Act  of 

'        .  ■        '■'       _■      '■ .'_         '  ..' 
*  1963)"  in  subsection  (a)  and^nserting  in  lieu  thereof 

^"President's  Council  on  'Vocational-Technical  Educa- 

•*f  tibh  (established  under  section  303  of  the  Vocational 

Technical  Education  Acfbf  1983)";  \nd 

5  (10)  in  section  473—  .  ■.'  .  .   ;"  ; 

I  •  — .;  (A)   by   striking   out   "National  Advisory 

i      '  Council  on  Vocational  Education"  in  paragraph 

)    :  (7)(A)  and  each  place  it.  appear?  in -paragraph- 

)  (7)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "President's 

t    'it;-        Council  on  Vocational-Technical  Education";  and 

I  (B)  by  striking  but  "section,  162  of  the  Voca- 


$  *  tional  Education  -  Act  of  1963"  and  inserting  in 
i  -  :  J  lieu  thereot  "section  303  of  the  Vocational  Tech- 

5   y  hical  Education  Act  of- 1983".  , 
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1  (c)  Section.  703(aj(8j  of  the.  Elementary  and  Secondary 

2  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  3223(a)(8))  is  amended  by 

3  striking  out  "section  122(a)(4)  and  part  J  of  the  Vocational 

4  Education  ' Act  of  1963"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 

5  Vocational  Technical  Education  Act  of.  1983". . 


6  (d)  Sections  113(d),  114(b),  and  1022(a)  of.  the  Higher 

7  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1013(d),  1014(b),  1135c- 


8  1(a))  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Vocational  Edu- 

9  cation  Act  of  1963' /.and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof^"  the  Vcica- 

10  tional  Technical  Education  Act  of  1983".      *        -  I 

11  '  (e)  Sections  305(b)(ll)  and  318(a)(4)  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
12.  cation  Act  (20JJ.S.C.  1205(b)(ll),  1211c(a)(4))  are  amended 

13  by  striding. 6ut  "the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963"  and 

14  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Vocational  Technical  Education 

15  Act  of  1983". . 


16  (0  The  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Aji  of.ri965  1 

17  (40  U.S.C.  Apj>.)  is  amended— 

18  (1)  in  section  113(a);  by  striking  out  "the  Voca-. 

19  tional  Education  Act  of  1963  (77  Stat.  403)"  and  in- 

20  :       serting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Vocational  Tecbriical  Edu- 

21  cation  Act  of  1983";  and 


-22  — ^j-in^e^ion^H^T-by-striking-out-^he— Voca=" 

23  tional  Education  Act  of  1963"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

.  _  .  i    _''_!._    _"•../.   .  ; 

24  thereof  ."the  Vocational  Technical  Education  Act  of 

25  -     19183".         -  / 
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Action  101(a)(ll)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  :  of  1973 

U.SiC.  721(a)(l  1))  is  amended  by  striking<out  "the  Vo<?a- 

-O.. -      '    :   '  _  ..:  .      -.  .-•   . 

8  tional  Education  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Vo- 
 ,  •       ^    \  

4  cational  Technical  Education  Act  of-1983:!'; 

5  (h)  Section  104  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amend- 


6  mcnts  of  1968  is  amended_b^stnfifiig  out  "section  102(a)  of 

7  this  Act  (as  such- Act  will  be  in  effect', on  October  1,  1977)" 

8  aml^nsertirig  in  lieu  thereof  "seqtibri  102(a)  of  the  Vocational . 
'9"'  Technical  Education  Act  of  1983".-       r   . 

10  1       ~  "    Pabt  P— Definition  of  Terms 


11"  DEFINITIONS  V 

12         Sec.  451.  As  used  in  this  Act: 


13  (1>  The  term  ''administration"  rileans  activities  of 

14  ,  a  ?tste  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  perfornir 

15  ance  of  its  duties  un^er  this  Act,  including  supervision, 

16  .but  dofes  not  include  curriculum  development  activities, 

17  .  personnel  development,  technical  assistance,  br^reP 

18  search  activities.  .  N 
1^,  (2)  The  term  ''area  vocational-technical  education 

20  school"  hieahs-r^ 

21  .  (A)  a  specialized  high  school  usedftexc{usively 


22  or  principally  for  the  provision  of  vocational  6du- 

23  cation  to  individuals  who  are  available  for  study1 

24  in  preparation  for  entering  the  labor  marlcet; 
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i  4                 (B)  the  department  of  a  high  school  exclu- 
sively  or  principally  used  fbr  providing  vocational 

3  education  in  no  l6ss  than  five  •different  occupation- 

A  al  fields  tO/Jndividuals  who  are  available  for  study* 

5  in  preparation  for  entering  ■  ■  ! 

6  (C)  a  'technical  institute*  or  vocational  school 

7  used  exclusively  or  principally  for  the  provision  of 

8  vocational  education:  to  individuals  who  have  com- 

.  _  _*      .  a\    _L_    _'  ■_  

9  pleted  or  left  high  school  and  who  are  available 
16  "  for  study  in  preparation  for  entering  the  labor 
l  i  •  .     marked  or 

12  '  CD)  the  department  or  division  of  a  junior 

13  college  or  community  college  or  university  ope rat- 

14  ing  under  the  policies  of  the  State  board  and 

15  which  provides  vocational  education  in  no  less 

16  °than  five  different  occupational  fields  leading  to 

17  ,  immediate  employment  but.not  necessarily  leading 

18  to  a  baccalaureate  degree,  if,  in  the  case  of  a 

19  school,  department,  or  division  described  in  sub- 

20  -  paragraph'  (C)  or  this  subparagraph,  it  admits  as 
--21  — :  !  regular-students  both  individuals  who  have  com- 

22  pleted  high  school  $nd  individuals  who  .have  left 

v  23  '  >     high  school.                       o  - 

24  (3)  The  term  "career  guidance  and  counseling" 

25  means  those  ^Jrogranis  (A)  which  pertain  to  theTiody  of 
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subject  matter  and  related  techniques  and  methods  or- 
ganized for  '  the  development  in  individuals  of  career 
awareness,  fcafeef  planning/,  career  decisionmaking, 
placement  skills,*  and.  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
local,  Statue,  and  national  occupational,  educational, 
and  labor  market  needs,  trends,  and  opportunities,  and 
C$)  which  assist  them  in  making  and  implementing  in- 
formed educational  tend  occupational  choices. 

-  (4)  The  tifi-m  "construction"  includes  construction 
of  hew*  buildings  and  acquisitions,  and  expansion,  re- 


modeling, and  alteration  bt  existing  buiEEngs,  arid  in- 
cludes site  grading  and  improvement  and  architect  fees. 

(5)  The  term  "cooperative  education"  mfcans  a 
method  of  instruction  in  vocational  education  (A) 
whereby  individuals  who,  through  written  cooperative 
arrangements  between  the  school  and  employers,  re- 
ceive vocational  instruction  and  related  on  the  job 
training  by  alternation  V)f  study  ,  in  schooL^ith  a  job  in 
any  occupational  field,  and  (B)  whereby  work  periods 
and  school  attendance  (i)  are  planned  and  supervised 
by  the  school  and  *  employers  so  that  each  contributes 
to  the  student's  education  and  to  his  or  her  employabil- 
ity,  and  (ii)  may  be  on  alternate  days,  weeks,  or  cither 
time  periods. 
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1  ^     (6)  The  term  "curriculum  mtUcrials"  means  iri- 

2  structional  and  related  or^supportivo  material  in  any 

3  occupational  field  which  ji^f designed  to  strengthen  the 

4  academic  Foundation  arid  prepare  individuals  for  em- 

■  ■  *  -  -  -  •  * 

5  ployment  at  the  entry  level  or  to  upgrade^occupational 

6  competencies  of  those  previously  or  presently  employed 

7  in  any  occupational  field,  and  appropriate  counseling 

8  arid  guidance  material. 

r    •   

9  (7)  The  Xefm  "disadvantaged"  means  individuals 

_■     _  •  *      i  _  -t   ,   :  

10         (other  than  handicapped  individuals)  who  have  acar 

_  _•  _   »  *  _   •  ■ 

j  T         demic  or  economic  handicaps  and  who  require  special 

»«.•'•* 

12  :  services  and- assistance  in  order -to  enable  them  to  suc- 

13:  v    "  ceed  in  vocational  education  programs. 

13  (8)   The   term   "economically   depressed  area". 

15  means  an  economically  integrated  area  within  any 

16  '  State  in  which  a  chronically  low  level  of  economic "ac- 

17  tivity  or  a  deteriorating  economic  base  has  caused  such- 
'18*        adverse  effects  as  (A)  a  rate  of  unemployment  which 

,     19_1_  has  exceeded  by  50  per  centum  or  more  the  average 

20  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  "State;  or  in~theJtfation,^ 

21  *       for  each  of/thi*  three 'years  preceding  the  year  for 

22  which  such  designation  is  made,  or.  (B)  a  large  conc§ 
23;       \tratiori  of  lbw-iricwria  families,  ^ndjEor^hidH^such  des- ; 

24  ignation  for  the  purposesot4his  Act  is  approved  by  the 

25  Secretary  a^on^istent  with  these  and  such  other  cri- 
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1  teria  as  may  l)e  prescribed,  and  with  the  purposes  of  . 

2  this  Act.  v 

3  (9)  The  term  "eligible  recipient"  means  a  local; 

4"  educational  agency  or  a  postsecondary  vocational  edu-      *3 . 

5  cational  institution. 

B  *  (10)  The  term  "general  purpose  business  organi- 

\  .  . .  .  .     .-  •  - 

7  zatibns"  rrieaps  organizations  which  admit  to  rrtember- 

8  *    ship  any  for-profit  business  operating  within  the  State 

9  or  an  area  of  the  State.  %  •  • 

10  (1,1)  The  t*ei^"handicapped",  when  appjiej  to  in- 

1 1  dividuals,  means  individuals  who  are  mentally  retarded, 

12  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually  handi- 

13  capped,  seriously,  emotionally  disturbed,  orthopedically 

14  ;       impaired,  or  other  health  impaired  individuals,  or  indi- 

15  vidaals  with  specific  learning  disabilities,  who  by 
— H> — : — reasoir- thereof  require  special ^  education  and  related 

17  services:  and  who,  because  of  their  handicapping  condi- 

18  tion,  cannot  succeed  in  & 'regulaF^xocational  education 

19  program  without  special  education  assistance^or-wfeo^ 
.  20  require,  a  modified  education  program. 

21  (12)  The  term-'high  technology"  means  state-of- 

22  the-art  computer,  microelectronic, \ hydraulic,  pneumat-*. 

23  ic,  laser,  nuclear,  chemical^  telecommunication,  and 

:   '_   

24  other  technologies  being  used:  to  enhance  productivity 

25  in  manufacturing,  communication,  transportation,  agri- 
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culture,  energy  commercial;  arid  similar  economic  ac- 
tivity, arid  to»  improve  thd  provision  of  health  care. 

(13)  The  term,  "industrial  arts  education  program" 
means  those  education  programs  (A)  which  pertain  to 
the  body  of  .  related  subject  matter,  or  related  courses, 
organized  for  the  development  of  understanding  about 
all  aspects  of  industry  and  related  courses,  including' 
learning  experiences  involving  activities  such  as-experi- 
menting;; designing,  constnicUn^evaluaiirig,,and  using 
tools,  machines,  materials,  and  processes,  and  (B) 
which  assist  individuals  in  the  making  of  informed  and 
meaningful  occupation  choices  or  which  prepare  them 
for  entry  into  advanced  trade  arid  industrial  or  techni- 
cal education  programs. 

(14)  The  term  "local  educational  agency"  means 
a  board  of  education  or  other  legally  constituted  local 
school  authority  having  administrative  (Sontrol  and  di- 
rection >bf  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  a 
city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or  political  sub- 
division in  a  State,  or  any  other  public  educational  in- 
stitution or  agency  having  administrative  control  and 
direction  of  a  vocational  education  program. 

•£>-(l5)  The  term  "low-inconie  family  or  individual" 
means  such. families  or  individuals  who  are  determined 
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1  to  be  low-income  according  to  the  latest  available  data 

2  from,  the  Department  of  Commerce: 

3  '      j  .(is/ The  term  "pbstsecbndary  educational  ihsUtu^-. 

4  Hon"  means  an  accredited-public  institution  rlegally  au- 

5  thorized  to  provide  postsecondary  education  associate^ 

6  degrees-or  certificates  witliin  a  State  ~^T7  ~y/ 

'  7  (17)  The  term  "private  vocational,  trpriing  irisfitu- 

8  Hon"  means  a  business  or  Sade  school,  in  any  State, 

9  .      which  (A)  admits  as  regular,  students  only/ individuals 

10  who*  have  completed  or  left  elementary  or  secondary, 

11  school  and  who  have  the 'ability  to  benefit  from  the 

."  Or 

12  training  offered  by  such  institution;  (B)  is  legally  au- 
13i  thorized  to  provide,  and  provides  within  that  State,' a 

14  program  of  postsecondary  vocational  or  technical  edu- 

15  .  *  cation  (designed  to  fit  individuals  for  useful  employment 

16  in  recognized  occupations;  (C)  has  been  in  existence  for 

17  t wo^years  -or -has-been  specially-  accredited-  by  theSec- 

18  retary  as  ah  institution  meeting  the  other  requirements 

19  of  this  subsection;  arid  U^)  is  .accredited  (i)  by  a  na,tion-; 

20  ally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association^  listed 

21  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  clause,  or  (uj  if  the 

22  Secretary  determines  that  there  is  no  nationally  recbg- 

23  nized  accrediting  agency  or  association  qualified  to  ic- 

  v  ;:;   -      y  -:\___} 

24  credit*  schools  of  a  particular  category,  by  arState 

25  agency  listed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  clause, 

/       !  ■ 
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*1  .  or  (iii)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  there  is  no  na- 
si tionaiiy  recognized  State  agency..or-  association  quaii-. 

3  fied  to  accredit  schools  of  a  particular  category,  an 

4  advisory  committee  appointed  and  compbsed  of  indlvid- 

5  uals  specially  qualified  to  evaluate  training  provided  by 

6  schools  of  that  category,  which  committee  shall  pre- 

7  scribe  the  standards  of  content,  scope,  and  quality 

8  which  4nust  be  met  by  those  schools  and  shall  also  de- 

9  termine  whether  particular  schools  meet  those  stand- 

10  ards.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 

11  ,  shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized  accrediting 

12  agencies  or  Associations  and  State  agencies  which  he 

._  __  *           ■       _j    ■            ........    _\ ' 

13  .  '    determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of 

14  education  or  training  awarded.  P 

15  .  (18)  The  term  "school  facilities"  means'!  Hass^ 
•16  rooms  and  related  facilities  (including  initial  equipment) 

17  and  interests  in  lands  on  which  such  facilities  are^con^ 

18  *   structed.  Such  terms  shall  hot  include  any  facility  in- 

19  tended  primarily  for  events  for  - whitih  admission  is  to 

20  be  charged  to  the  general  public. 

21  (19)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary 

22  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

23  ]      t  (20)vThe  term  "small  business'*  means .  for-profit 

24  enterprises  employing  five  hundred  or  fewer  employees. 
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1  \  (21)  The  term  "State"  means*  any  of  the  fifty 

2  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 

3  Puerto  •  Rico, 1  the  Virgin.,  islands, -Guafh,  American.. 
4'  Samba;  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  th^  Trust 

5  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  • 

6  '    *  (22)  The  term  "State  board"  means  "a  State  board 

7  of  vocational  education  designated  for  the  administra- 

8  tioj^f.  vocational  education^in  the  State  in  accordance—' 
.  9  wi^h  section  4Q±. 

10  (23)  The  term  "State  council"  means  the  State 

11  advisory  council  on  vocational-technical  education  es-  . 

12  tablished  in  accordance  with  section  402.J. 

13  j.  (24)  The i.  term  "vocational  student  organizations" 

14  ..      means  those  organizations,  for  ihdivffluals  enrolled  in  ; 

15  .  vocational  education  programs  which  engage  in  actiyi-  - 

16  ties  as  an  jihtegral  part  of  the  instructional  program.  _ 

17  Such  organizations  may  have  State  and  national  units 

18  „  which  aggregate  the  work  and  purposes  of  induction 

19  in  vocational  education  at  the  local  level. 

20'  (25)  The  terms  ■  'vocational- technical  education" 

jfci  and  "vocational  education"  mean  organized  educational 

/  22  programs  which  are  directly  relate^te--ffirpre^ration 

23  of  individuals  in  paid  i^  .  unffaid  employment  in  such 

24  %Lfields  as  agriculture,  business  occupations.  Some  ecp- 
25'  nomics,  health  occupations,  marketing  and  distributive 

<       :      *         •       '  _.  "      ■  "  :  1  ■ 
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occupations,  technical  and  emerging  occupations,  in- 
dustrial  arts,  jsnd^  trades  and  industrial  occupations,  or 
for  additional  preparation  for  a  career  m  such  fields; 
and  in  other  occupations;  requiring  other  than  a  baeca- 

^laurdfite  or  advanced  degree  and  vocational  student*  or- ~ 
ganization  activities  as  an  integral  part  of  the  program; 
and  Tor  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "orga- 
nized education  program"  means  only  (A)  instruction 
(including  career  guidance  arid  counseling)  related  to  , 
the  occupation  or  occupations  for  which  the  students 
are  in  training  or  instruction  necessary  for  students  to 
benefit  from  such  training,  and  (B]Mhe  acquisition, 
maintenance,  and  repair- of -instructional  equipment; 
supplies,  and  teaching  aids;  but  the  terms  do  not  mean 

r  the  construction;  acquisition,  or  initial  equipment  of 
buildings^  or-tiie  acquisitipflUr  rental  of  land. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  We  have  with  us  this  morning:  the  Honorable  V 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  a  Member  of  Congress,  36th  District,  Califor-. 
ma,- and  then,  we  will  hear  from  Dr.  Gene  Bottoms,  Dr.  Dale  Par- 
nell,  and  Dr. 'Joe  Mills.  ,  «                         '  .• '  ,         -Jl'  ^ 
'   Wejhave got ^Congressman  Sh^rwoodL.  Boehlert  of  New  York. 
He  won't  b^  here,  I  understand  until  10:30,    _  __   __    ' 

We  also  have  a  panel  here  of  Dr^-Joan  Pa^ent^oyce  Holmes 
Benjamin,  Dr.  William  Pierce,  Phale  Hale*  and  Linda  Ta*-Whelan. 
Wei  jilsb  liave*  Michael  Casserly,  Dr.  Frank  Burtnett,  and  Ralph 
§taiger.  We  will  hear  from/all  of  you.  i  

Come  on  around,  Congressman  Brown;  We  are  delighted  to  wek 
come  you  here  this  morning  and  you  just  proceed  in  any  manner 

you  prefer.    •  , 1  .  , 

•  ,.  __  1 1_   o 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR.,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Brown.-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  you  on  starting 
promptly  at  9:30.  That  is  very'unusual.      '    •  •  __  '  „...,.-' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a. brief  statement  which,  if  you  don't  mind,  ■ 
I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  because  I  probably  will 
ribtcover— — ,.  -— -,-  ?  c 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection.  .     '  ..   

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is^a  bit  of  nostalgia  in  my  ap- 
pearing here  this  morning  because,  as  I  am  sure  yoti  recall,  Iwas  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee  20  years  ago  when/  we  adopted  the. 
original — not  the  original  but-  

*  Chairman  Perkins,  r  remember  it  very  well.  .  \ 

Mr.  Brown.  The  1963  act,  and.  of  course,  that  was  based  upon' 
earlier,  vocational  education,  such  as  the  Smith-Hughes  Act*  and  I 
want  to  compliment  you  for  your  own  devotion  to  this  cause,  which 
■  I  respected  and  admired  20'years  ago  and  it  has  grown  even  more 
since,  theri.  '  _  v        t   -  -  _ -i  - 

I  am  here  today,  to  offer  my"  wholehearted  support  of  ther  legisla-. , 
tion  before  us  and  to  urge  every,  effort  to  enact  this  intojaw.-  - 

I  point  out  in  my  statement- that  it  was  cooperative  action  be- '.  . 
tween  the  Education  ahd_  Labor  Committee  and  the  Science  Com-^ 
mittee,  on  which  I  now  serve,  that  led  to  the  first piece, plf  legisla- 
tion passed,  the  House  this  year  the  Emergency  Science  and 
Mathematics  Act.  The  kinds  of  changes  necessary  in  vocational 
education  today ,j^which  are  well  reflected  in  this  legislation,  deal 
with  the  probMns'  of  .establishing  technical  literacy  in  a  society 
which  is  changing  very  rapidly  in  terms  of  its  needs;  vocational 
needs,  and* educational  needs.  This  actiirtny  opinion  is  necessary 
in  order  to  continue  the  progress  we.  are  making  in  meeting  these 
needs.       ,  •     ..         __   ,  ■  •       •_  •    •  V>  :  •  

We  cannot  achieve  the  necessary  g;ains  m  productiwyrin  our  so- 
ciety, the  necessary  gains  in  educational  improvements,  without  de- 
voting adequate  resources  to  it  under  a  framework  of  law  which  di- 
rects it  where  it  js  most  needbd',  and  this  accomplishes  that.  '      ■  !. 

I  note  that  this  act  also  authorizes  an  industry-educational  par- 
tership  arrangement  for  vocations  involving  high  technology.  This 
of  course  is  comparable  to  what  we  have  already  instituted  in  the , 
Job  Partnership  Act;  and  I  think  we  will  see  an  increasing  need  for 
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having  this  kind  ot  partnership^  order  to  maintain  the  focus  of  „ 
pur  educational  programs  on  ;the  primary  a'hd  priority,  vocational 
needs^  of  ftie  country;»SoJ  welcome  that  very  much.  .    -     -  .  _  - 
I  devote  a  little  time^in  my  statement  to  describing  how  some  of 
tjiese*  programs  are  working  in  my  own.  district.  Mr.  Chairman^^I  ~ 
will  not  go  into  that  at  this  time;  'but  I  do  want  to  say.  that  my  dis- 
trict will;  as  I  am  sure  yours  and  most  others  will;  benefit  a  great  . 
deal  from  the  Federal  resources  involved  in  this  program  provided ; 
to  maintain  their  own  emphasis^i  the  kind  of  efforts  that  we  need 

*  to  haye.. .  •  .  ;•   ' 

The  primary  issue  for  thi&  subcommittee  anil for  Congress  is  de- 
terrtiinirig  the  proper  Federal  role.  I  think  the  Federal  Government 
has  ah  important  leadership  role  to  play  in  education:  It  involves 
'  more  than  just  distributing  money  to  local  school  districts  and  col- 
leges,  although  providing  supplemental^ funds  is  v6ry  important^ 
After_  all,  Federal  funding  for  educatiorris  only  about  9_perceht  of 
the  estimated  $230  billion  which  will  be  spent  on.  education  in  this 
school  year.         _  "        ; _:_    _  ;  

The  Federal  Government  "should  support,  educational- research-* 
and  curriculum  development  and  support  and  reward  r^^els^glGex^ 
cellence;  6ut  tliecmost  crucial  part  is  encouraging^SdfiSion  among- 
alLthl  _se^merits_gf  bur  s^ 

A  partnership  approach-involving  industry,  educators;  parents?  and* 
Local  gpye_™  mention  mso  j)rofe^        and  tech- 

nical organizations  which  are  concerned  about  specifier  areas  pf 
education,  is  the  only  effective, long-term  solution  _tb_bur  ^duration- 
al needs.  Cooperation  and  .resource  sharing  among  these  groups 

can  help  solve  some  of  our ^perennial  problems^.i_    

Finally,  the  Federal  Government  should \ insure  that  programs 
begun  now  jn  resjDorae  to  assuring 

-  maintained  over  time  and  I  am  sure  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  will; 
be  able  to  help  make  sure  that  these  programs  are  maintained. 
As  we  discuss  Federal  funding  and' involvement  in  vocational 

...and  technical  education,  we  might  re^oew  f7om!  Jefferson's  words, 
"Laws  and  institutions  must  go -hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  . 
the  human  mind.  As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more  enlight- 
ened, as  new -discoveries  are  made,  institutions  must  advance  also  . 

*  to  ieep  pace  ^ith  times,"  - f  V "  ' 

_J  thank  yoii>  Mr.  ChairrrLan^  for  workihg  spldevbt^^  ^ 
long  period  of  tim§  to  help  keep  our  institutions  in,  pace  with  the 
times  today.  •   •  .  ..„-._..        J.  ■  ■  ."  '  1 

[Prepared  statement  of  Congressman  George  Brown  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of Hoisl  GEOJB^E^.jiR^N;  Jrs,  a  JSpjRESENTATiyE  in 

<>  .      ■  Congress  From  the  State  of  California  ;  '  •  ! 

__Mr.£!l3airmaii^thfliikyQa  for_the_  opportunity  to_  testify  before  your  subcomniittee^ 
:  on  this  very  important  subject  of  voca tio  nal'  -  and  technical  education ;  I < congratulate 
youJbr  yaur  efforts  aver  iheyears.^^ 
your  chairmanship _in  the  _88th .Congress  on  the  General  .^ 

theCommittee  on.  Education  and  _^bor.  j  come.to  ,t_he  subcommittee  .today  _6o-i 
.  sponsor  of  the 1  ypcation'al-Technical  Education  j4ct  of  1983;  and  as  a-member  of  the 

Science  and  Tedi.no logy  ^mmittee.  ^        •  1  j-  • 

Oujr  cpmm i ttees  wo^ed  together  .on.  the  first  major  piece  of  legislation  passed  by 
- t  he-^House  this  /yearfrthe  Emergency  Science  and  M^tKematics  Ed ucation  Act.  . 
'  Faced  by  a  national  crisis  in  shortages  of ^  math -and- science  teachers  and  personnel; 

the  House  forged  legislation  which  provides  funding  for  training,  retrainings attrac- 
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tion  and  retention _of_ math _and_ science  teachers.  As  we _hejd  hearings  on, this  bUL 
and  from  the  various  education  reform  reports,  we  .learaedLUwcjrWe  face  another  - 
7  crisis:in^math"ahiiacjience^  lack  of  pubiic :  te^hni(^Uteracy.      f.'.i..„  _  * 

"Technical  literacy'N  refers  to  the  foundation  of  skills  required  for  living;  and 
working  pr^uctively  aWf  numanely  in  a  technological  age.  One  who  is  technically  . 
lite  rate.,  has  the  ahihty  jp  use.  and  _  controijSew  technologies.  He  can  ^understand  sci-  . 
entific  advances,  and  can  make  informed  decisions  a^ut  their  use  and  applications. 
ThisL requirement  applies  not  .only  to ■  those  who  are  students  today,  but  also  to  ( 
adults,  including:  Memberi  of  Congress.  • '    •  ••  •  .. 

_  The  National  Science  Board  Commission  on  Precollege  Education.in  Mathematics, 
Science  ahd_TwhiiOlo^_rei»ntly  published  n^he1  - 

matics,  .science!  and^ technology  education  for  elementary  and  secondary  students. 
According  _to_  this  report,  "Educating  Americans  for 3 the  2ist  Century,"  we  cannot  ; 
meetiour  Lgoals  oLpublic.  technical  Literacy  with  .current  programs  and  funding.  The 
Commission  recommends i^freitlyLincreased.f^  oyer  the  next  six 

years— to  develop!  new.cuniculujm  million  teachers 

arid-help  establish  J2,QQ0  exemplary  science  and  math  schools.        \  « y  j         _  . 

JTitlell,  PariJQjftf  theTVocatio^ai-Tech^  rin  industry- 

education  partnership  arrangement  for  'training  in  high  technology  occupations. 
This  addition  io  vocational  education  is  tMely,  addressin^our  , : 

broad  public  understanding  of  science  and  ne w  technologies.  The  mdustry^uj^tioh 
partnership  ia  pai^culadyjaotewor^hy'.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  how  dependent 
our:  society  and_our_  economy .ajte^  Rphh 
said,  "Our  _ejCjmomic  1  develpjpmeni^wiU  succeed  or  fail  on/the  strength  pT  ouf  ( 
.  schools^"  WhesJ.  met  with  edurato  my  congression- 

al, district  .recently*  to  discuss  eduratibn,  the .:krpu^ .  concluded  that cooperation  ^be-  - 
tweenind^try_and  ^  is  es^nt^  at_afl  ley^ 

I  was  encouraged  byoUr/lc^  $  hnproyejeo^^^ 

I  am  encouraged  _  by:  yoi^^^  to  add  technical  educatiT 
nent  of  vocational  education.  ,  ;  ;  _l  _  _'.  ■  r  /  _  9 
■  _  _Mrl  Chairman^  I'd.  Uke  to  take  a  iew  minutes  to  describe  an  example  of  hqw^  voca~ 
tionaiTtecJmij^_  education,  wo  nay  congressional  „fiwrirt..Tou'are  aware  that 
California  schoob  sponsor!  Regional  Occupational  Programs,  Jot  ROP's*  In  my  .dis^ 
trict,  the  Colton-Bedlands-Yucaipa  ROP,  or  CRY-ROP/ provides  traditional  vocation-, 
al  trainings  It  also  provides*  high-tech  training,  such  as  the  computer  class  at  Coltdii 
High  School.  And  CRY-ROP  trains  the  disabled  to/ perform  tasks  needed  by  local 
employers.  CRY-ROP_ staff  communicate  with  'employers,  asking  what  skills  they 
seek*  _and_  place  their  graduates— including  thejinentally  sand  pljysieally  handi- 
capp^—dn .steady  jobs  for  which  they  received!  CRY-ROP^ training.  With additional 
funding:  and  visibility,  programs  like  CRY-ROP  can  train  more  people  in  a  broader- 
range,  of  skills^  _  .  .  *  /  \\ _■"'_>  -  ■- 
'■  -  Our  children,  are  our  future,  but  adults twill  provide  the  transition  to  a i  technology-  ., 
bal  socie^tyVEveh  more  miportant  than  the  abiuty  to  use  br_program_bhe  of  today's 
computers  is  the  ability  to  continue  learning  and  adapting  throughout  one is life. 
The  education  and  training heeds  of  our  aduit  population  are  critical.  These  people 
will  continue  tojam  unemployment /offices  and  De-left  behind  as  the  economy  shifts 
its  course.  It  is  a  matter  of  the highest  national  priority  to  help  then^find  a  place  in 
a  society  which  demands;  hew  skills.  We  must  also  be  aware  of  jfre  dangerous  poten- 
tial for  new  technologies  to-further ^videysociety.  Those  who  cannot  cope  with^nr 
current  economy  will  be  left  even  farther,  behind  unless  We  make  up  for  our  past 
'    uacies  in  education  and  training. 


While  there  il.a  major  shift  in^ouf  scfiety  frpns  manufacturing  to  service  indus- 
tries^ most  of  the  techmcatchanges  will  occur'  within,  an _in^u^rv.-^Aa_mdustries  _ 
change,  we  ofi^n/ fire  employee^  with  old  sk^  9 
stead  of  this  destructive  hirin^nringycycle^  we  shouldLdevelop  ways  tc  encourage 
lifelong  retraining  of  employees^  By  c^e^in^the_pr^peir  incentives,  we  can  encour- 

accompanies;  to  ntiHzejm   :;:_ 

.  The-  Job  Z&ainln^Partnkrshin  Act/Trade  Atjbustment  A  the  Emergency  : 

^terana^obs_!Trjunuig  Act,  and  othfer  legislative  efforts  respond  to  this  need  as  an 
emergency^whichJt.is.  However,  the  need  for  adult  training  and  retraining  will  in- 
tensify in  the  years_ahead  witlj rapidh^  increasing  'technical  growth.  We  heed  a  vehi- 
cle Jbr  continuing,  dependable  adult  training  and  retraining.  Title  H,  Part  F  authwr- 
K?es  special. flexible  programs  of  adult  worker  training  and  retraining,  as  well  as  as-.'  - 
sistance-  for  emjpioyers  who  need _tb  conduct  training  prdgrams..  I  congratulate  the  ! 
Chairman  for  recognizing  this  vital  heed,  and  taking  steps  to  provide  for  the  future., 
The  primary  issue,  for  this  subcommittee  and  for  Congress  is  determining  the 
.proper  federal  role.  I  think  the  federal  government  has  an  important  leadership 
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role_^to_pla^_in  education It  involves  more  than  just,  distributing  money,  to  local 
school  districts  and  colleges,  although  providing  supplementary  funds  is  very  impor- 
tant.  After  .all;  federal  funding  for  education  is  only about  9  percent  of  the  estimat- 
ed  |23QJbillion  which  will  be.spent  on  education  iri  this  school  year.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment should  support  educational  research  and  curriculum  development,  and  sup-  : 
port  and  reward  models  of  excellence.  '  : 

But  the  most  crucial  part  is  encouraging  cohesfon  among  all  the  segments  of  our 
society  that^re  concerned  about  education.  A  partnership  approach,  involving  in- 
dustry, educators,  parents,  and  local  governments,  is  the  only  effective  long-term  so- 
lution. i^p^ratiojiaTidLresource  sharing  among  these  groups  can  help  solve  some  of 
our_perejrmial  problems.  Finally,  the^federal  government  should  ensure  that  pro- 
grams begun  now  in  response  to  a. surge  in  public  interest  will  be  maintained  over 

'-time, L   ...       .  .  .*  .  •■  .       ,;.  ...     1  ..  ■■  .'V' 

As we  discuss,  federal  funding  and  involvement  in  Vowtio^ial-technical  education,/- 
\    we  might  review Thomas  Jefferson's  words:  "taws  and.  institutions  must  go  hand  in 
i    hand  with  the  progress  of  the  .human  mind.  As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more 
enlightened,  as  jfew  discoveries  ara  made  .  :  .  institutions  must  advance  also  to. 
keep  pace  with/he  times.   I  think  the  .Chairman  for  working  "to  keep  our  institu-' 
tions  in  pace  with  the  times:  s.      /7  * 

Chairman  Perkins!  .tohgresaiaan  Brown,  what  do  you/think  is 
th$  most  important  single  thintthat  we  ought-to  keep  iri  mind  as  - 
we  reauthorize  this  Vocational  Education  Act?  You  have 'Ken  with 
us  a  longtime.'- < — — — —       .  >  .y  ■  .  Y 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.; Chairman,  I  think  one siniple  s^wer  to  that,  in 
addition  to  this  concept  of  encouraging  cooperation  among  all 
actors  in  this  field,  is  to  recognize  that  today  change  is  the  only 
:  thing  that  we  can  courtf  on  and  that  education,/^&ether  it  is  voca- 
tional or  professional  or  any  Mother  Jund  of  education,  must  equip 
the  learner  to  deal  with  change;  \_         >  _  _      .  ■  - 

We  must  jQlbw^  a  lifelpngLprbcess  in 

whlbh  he  will  mafceL  adoptions,  adaptations  to  the  kinds  of  things  i 
^hat  are  happening  in  bur  industry 

to  accommodate  himself  so  we  dbn't^have  the  tragedies;  which  Lam 
siire  you  to  of  f^bple  lJuidLoff  ? 

from  good  jbbs-rwe  wHl  say  in  the  steel  plants— and  do  not  have  * 
the  capacity  tfr'acb'tist  to  the  opportunities  that  exist  in  another 
field.         •      ;•  ..     .  •  \  •  • 

"So  I  think  that  even  in  our  vocational  education,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  teach  specific  job  skills,  we  must  teach  those  jobs  skills  iri 
such  a:way  that  the  learner  acquires  the  tools  to  move  to  other  job 
skills  as  he  needs  to;  ;  ;;  r  y;  *f 

Chairman  Perkins!.  Let  me  compliment  you  on  some  excellent 
testimony  this  mom      Mr.  Brown.  .  * 

Mr.  Packard.    .      -  . 

Mr.  Packard.  Thiank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  , 
am  delighted  to  have  my  ,^olieagu0"  from  California  address  this 
-  very :  j^prtaiit  issue  of  vocational  tecl&J^.ediuatira..; '  7.1: 
•  Congressman,  do  you  find  in  your  exposure  to  your  own  district 
iri  California,  that  tM 

al  training  between  the  community  colleges  and  other  university 1 
.  oriented  ,programs,  arid  programs  that  are  conducted  through  the 

;  county  arid  other  agencies  of  the ,  State  that  assume  vocational 

J  training  responsibilities  and  facilities?  *  * 
__Do_yoU  j_seel_a;  duplication  of  services  arid  a  competition  For  the 
available  funding? _  .,i         ;  _     _        -  * 

 Mr.  BRbWN.  Well,  I  see_a\cbri_siderable  competition  for  the  avail/ 

able  funding  because,,  las  you  well  know,  funding  For  education  in 

.  —;  ': ■':  • .'-  ••■      i     •  .  ....  ... 
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California  has  gone  dowry  hill  now  For  a  period  of  time  and  all  edu- 
cational organizations  are  starved  for  money.  There  is  also  some 
duplication.  I  fetel  that  we  need  to  examine  that  situation  of  wheth- 
er or  not-soine  ,of  that/^redundancy  is  necessary  or  beneficial  and 
try  to  streamline  the  operations  going  oh  within  our  own  State?  and 
then  within  m£  own  ^strict.  ^       V  • 

'  I  am  riot  sure  how/that  started,  how  that  duplicatiorSand  redun- 
dancy developed.  I  think  it  arose  ,  in  part  out  of  the  TOct  that  in 
some  cases  the  ponBlic  education  institutions— High  ^chools  dhd 
junior f'  colleges— w^ie  to  spig^dejgree Jnsulated  fri  nilhik  real  world 
of  occupations  arid  were  not  maintairiing  as  close  a  liaison  as  they 
should,  I  think  t^  upon^ 
■<  cooperation  b^twyfeen  schools  and  industry; and  ot  lers  in  the  field,0 
arid  this  has  bew  benefice  lead.tp.lL^Mte^J^cusibj: 
the  public  vocational  and  educational ^  administrators  and  other 
policymakers,  §o  that  we  don't  have  the  same  redundancy  that  we 
have,  had  befoi 

I  beiigve.,  in/a  system  in  which  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  plu- 
ralism, I  don/x  think  that  is  necessarily  bad.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  community  based  organizations  anc^)ther  groups  concerned 
about  vocational  education  and  participating  iji-it,  but  I  don't  like 
to  see  inoney  wasted  on.  duplicating  programs. 

Thank  you,  and  I  have  no  further  questions. 
. Chairman  Perkins^  Let  hie  congratulate  yeu  again,  Congressman 
Brown,  foryour  appearance  here,  today.  . 

Mr.  Brown.. Thank  you,. Mr.  Chairman.    j_.  •  .  , 

Chairmari 'Perkins:  Now  the  panel  will  come  around;  Dr.  Gene 
Bottoms/  executive  director,  American  Vocational  Association;  Dr. 
Daje:  Pa/rnell,  president  of- the^  American  Association  xrf  Community- 
and  Jiihior  Colleges;  Dr.  Joe MillSi  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education. 
WeAvill  hear  from  you  first,  Dr.  Bottoms,  arid  go  right  ahead/ 

Statement  of  gene  bottoms,  »xe;cutive  director^ 
american  vocational  association 

.  Bottoms.  Thank  you*  Mr.  -Chairman.  We  are-  delighted  to 
haie  this  opportunity  ,  to  visit  with  you  concerning  H.R.  4164  and 
we  especially  want  to  commend  you  ani  Congressman  Goodling  for 
leading  a  bipartisan  effort  in  introducing  this  bill,  ,  and  we « want  to 
pork  with  you  and  other  members' of  the  Committee  in  seeing  de- 

e loped  a  meaningful  piece  of  legislation.  ,  ..    '  s 

I  have  a  written  statement  I  would  like  to  introduce  in  the 

record  arid  then  summarize  the  points  made  there.  •  ^ 

Chairnian  Perkins.  You  go  right  jiheact  Your  statement  will  be 
inserted  in  the  record  and  the  other  material  you  brought  alorig 
with  you.  Go  ahead  with  your  statement  in  any  way  you  want  to 
summarize.  ^         *j       '/    "•  '    _  _  ..-—I. 

Mr.  Bottoms.  Just  a  bri^f  statement  on  the  background  of  H.R. 
4164.  The*a3so^tipn  for  over  the  past  3  or  4  years  has  sought  to 
work  with  the  membership  in  trying  to  sort  out  a  very  clear  Feder- 
al  role  for  this  aspect  of  education  and  to  look  at  the  kinds  of  ad- 
ministrative provisions  that  would  allow  for  the  achievement  of  the 
national  purposes.  . 
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_  This  past  .January*  we  entered  into  ah  effort  with  the  AACJC, 
the  National  Association  of  State  Directors,  and  during  the  course  - 
of  the  past  1C  months  have  worked,  together  as  a  grbup.  We  have 
met  wUH  a  number  of  other-educatlbnal  groups  and  business  and  . 
laborMeatiers  and  Fashioned  the  bill  that  you  havfc  before  you.  Suf- 
fice to  say  that  if  we  were  designing  the  bill  just  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  vocational  and  community,  it  wouldprobably  be  differ- 
ent  than  the  way  it  is  nowjfo         It  dbel  reflect  some  g^ve  arid  .  * 
take  as  we  wfcrk  through  the  process. 

AC  one  looks  M  the  F^er^  rqle  in  vocational  education  over  the 
past  yearsT :if you;  go  .back  ta  i960; 'we  had  in  this  country  onlj 
about  600  institution 

Today  we  have_ approximately  6,000  such  institutionsrX)ne  of  the 
great  achievements  of  the  federal  role_  oyer  the  J)ast  20 years  has 
Been  to  stimulate  an  institutional  capacity.  This  was-:yery*decen-. 
tralized  to  address  the  preparation  for  vork.;Theri  iri  1968  to  197.6*-  r 
legislation  gave  farther  emphasis  to  youth  with  special  needs;  and 
-in  1976  to  help  males  arid  females  to  consider  nontraditional  rples> 
I  would  ;  like  to  summarize  basically  at  least  six  points  in  4164 
that  reflect  some  of  the  differences  between  this  bill  and  the  cur-  - 

rent!  legislation:       •  r  -,:  

.First,  we  fought  to  sharpen*  the  Federal  role  iri  this  bill.  The  cbri- 

of  recommendation^  We  have  tried  to  focus  as  one  of  the  major  Fed-; 
N  eral  roles  on  the  riiqdertii^tidn  of  the  VOTE^J  pro-ams  but  there, 
be  they  f in,  high  schboli,  community  colleges,  or  VOTEG  schools,,' 
th^  need  tile  ^  need  electronic  emphasis, 
computer  emphasis;  We  have  a  great  need,  to revitalize  arid  up- 
grade tJibil^  programs.   -  '__  JIZ~~Z±.   ■'■..-_,_!__*_ 

Tflp  second  Federal  role  Wjp  have  tried  to  focus  on,  GongressRiari 
Br^ir|ppke_tp^  We  _do  have'  a  group  of  youth  who  have  difficulty  : 
in  maintaining  the  transition  from  education  to  work  ill  this  comir" 
try,_and  _m&ny_do l  not  have  the  necessary  skills  for  entering  and 
progressing  iri  Employment; 

Thirdj  we  have  a  real^pwiri   

We  hive,  tried -to  focus  the  Federal  role  in  this  draft  around  mod- 
ernizatioh, /retraining  ^  theyquthA_  s 

In  addition  to  that,  in  the  national. prcgram  section  of  the  bill,.. ~, 
;  we  have  iritroduced  an^  have 
some  greater  decentralization  in  trying  to  tap  the  research  capa-  . 
bilities  that,  exist  at  different  major  institutions  across  the  country', 
in^addressing  some  of  the  concerned  areas  facing  this  field;  ( 
_  The  second  difference  between  _t_W^ 

tion,  we  have  sought  to  expand  the  private  sector's  role  in  State-  "  M 
arid  local  plaririirig:  ptUyocational  ecducational ^iJro^anw  ^d  pnv. 
gram  evaluation  and  in  forming  policy  recommendations  to  State 
boards  arid  to  Governors  arid  others  for  irriproverrieritvbf  the  prc^  . 
gram;  ,  :■  ■_;  _;  .        '  •  A  '     .  • 

_.  Private  sector  involvement,  usually  resulte  _iri_bef^ 
and  in  this  draft  bill  we  would  require  the  State  and  ifcctd  advisory 
'councils i  be  compos^ 

sector.  That  is  different  from  the  current  legislation;  We  would  also 
.  require  the  chairperson  of  those  councils  be  from  thi?  private. 
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sector!  That  is  one  example  of  how  we  have  tried  to  reconnect  this 

field  back  to  the  .employers.  _  \  '  1   :         ■__   ■__ 

The  third  change,  we  have  sought  through  this  bill  to  improve 
the  means  for  infproying  vocational  education  fpr  youth  with  spe 
cial  heeds.  The  current  legislation  uses  a  set-aside  <  and  does  not 
allow  Congress  the  flexibility  in  appropriating  great e*r  sums  cd 
money  for  youths  wftfi  special  needs.  Currently,  jEhe  disadvantaged  -; 
youths  we  serve  in  vocational  educafenT^the  amount  bf_fe^erSly 1 
appropriated  fuhA  for  theSe^  youth,  come  to  $5G  per  youth.  That  is 
contrasted  with  $825  we  spent  on  such  youth  through  chapter  1. 
Many  of  these  yoicShenter  into  secondary  vocational  programs- 
without  basic  skills.  Th^have  to  be  taught  by  rote  and  in  order  to 
help  these  youth  acquire  the  academic » foundations,  the  applied 
academic  foundations  that  they  needv  in  order  not  only_to.  enter 
work  but  progress  therein,  is  going  to  require  .a  greater"  concentra- 
tionof  funds  than  the  present^ct  allows. 

The  youth  area  haa  been  expanded  to  include  the  bilingual  youth 
'and  to  assist  youth  who  need  special  assistance  to  enroll  in  nontra-  . 
ditionaljareas  In  addition,  in  terms  of  the  youth;  we  picked  up  on 
NIC's  recommendation  that  worse;  Stetes  do  mainstream  special 
population  youths  into  ongoing  programs,  that  the  Federal  dollars 
be  used  to  pay  for  100  percent  of  the  extra  services  and  efforts'  re- 
quired to  serve  those  youth.         .  '       '  -_ 
^    The  fourth  change  in  the  bill— this  bill  outlines  a  broader  con-  . 
*cept  of  vocational,  education. '  If  you  will  notice  in  the  set  of  purr 

£  poses  righc  up  front  in  thfe  bill,  it  focuses  attention  to  applied  math,  • 
science,  and.  communication  skills  that  these  youths  need  in  order 

-  to  enter  into  a  designated  employment  or  an  occupational  specific. 
We  had  an  awful  lot  of  talk  about  math  and  science  recently  but 
not  much  talk  about  applied  math  and  science. 

a     -In  addition,  through  part  (d)  of  title  2Awe  would  expand Jheyqca-  . 
tional  areas  to  address  shortages  of  technicians,  particularly  in  the 
high  technology  fields.  If  one  picks  up  most  n^wjpapers  today  ^bu 
will  find  a  large  number  of  jobs  there  to  call  for  people  prepared  as 
technicians^  ,  • 

Other  efforts  to  expand  the  concept  of  vocational  education  in- 
cludes" the-  encouragement  of  joint  vocational  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams*, development  of  sequential  programs  come  the  last  2  years 
of  .high  school.  Where  we  hurt  in  the  Nation  fdrradvanced  Jevel  « 
p^pplq,  you  cannot  do  that  in  2  years  in  either  the  ^secondary"  or 
postsecondary  level — most  of.  pur  European  counterforts  have  4- 
year  intensive  programs.  We  are  'encouraging  the  tying  together 
the  last  two  years  of  high  school  and  community  colleges  to  develop 

.  such  a  counterpart  in  this  Nation.  We  Jiave  also  given  emphasis  to 

t  encouragement  of  entrepreneurship  programs. 

The  fifth  difference  of  this  bill  seeks  to  provide  the  States  some 
greater  flexibility  and  reduce  paperwork  while  strengthening  the 
accountability  for  spending  Federal  dollars  for  the  purposes.  This 
bill  calls  .for  a  single  3-year  operational  plan  every  3  years.  The 
current  bill  calls  for  an  annual  plan  and  a  5-year  plan  every  year. 

In  addition,  we  have  picked  up  on  the  NIE  recommendation  that 
the  .State  and  local  plans  become*operational.  documents  in  which  ^ 
the  State  and  local  communities  can  outline  their  goals  for  achiev-  _ 
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ing  Feileral purposes,  and  strategies  for  ^chiejang  those,  can  truly 
become  an  qggfational  document. .     ;  _ 

We/have  wjjninated  the  State  planning  council  anil  assigned  that 
role  to  the  State  advisory  council  in  this  draft;      *  -  - 

The  last  j>oirit  of  the  bill  before  you  gives  greater  emphasis to- 
serving^out  of  school  youths:  We  have  sought  to  give  it  greater  em-  * 
phasis,  ^hile  noraeemphasizing  secondary  vocational  education. 
»    We  have'  incr^Sed  the  set-aside  in  part  of  title  2.  for  the  postsec- 
ondary  adult  program  to  BQ  percent,  and  we  have  added'a  part  W 
to /get?  at  the  real  growing  need  of  adult,  training  and  retraining.  ^ 

/We 'found  out  that  with  a  cutback  in  Federal  funds  for  this  fie£d, 
and  with  the  economic  crunch,  many  school  districts  and  communi-  * 
t^-  colleges  have  found  themselves  in,  that  they  have  had  to  cut 
^feaclc  on  keeping  their  labs  open  for  serving  adults.  It  is  not  unusu™ 
/a_l  to  find  institutibris  _with  very long  .waitings  lists  but  without  dol- 
lars to  employ  the  faculty. after  school  and'evening  to  serve  a 
second  shift  of  adults,,  ^[t  makes  a  lot  of  sense  that  we  use  these 
schools  on  a  .two-shift  basis.  -  ^        1  j   :  * 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  H.R.  4164  is  a  modified  block"graiTtr~ 
to  States  to  assist  States  and  local  eligible  recipients  to  address 
their  needs.  It  is  a  modified  block  grant  in  that  it  makes  it  fK>ssible 
for  Federal  dollars  to  be  targeted  to',  particular  i national  purposes 
and  gives  the  Congress  the  flexibility  to  drive  up  appropriations  in 
areas  where  there  are  ma^or  needs Jllat  are of  concerned  them.  . 
-  We  have  learned  a  lot  in  getting  this  far  jvith  the  bill.  We  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  to  further  refine  it  and  improve  it. 

•Thank  you.         --^       7  :  ■"■ 

[Prepared  statement  of  Gene  Bottoms  follows:]  - 
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Prepared  Statement  ok  Dr;  Gene  Bottoms,  E*»™ 
Vocational  Association  in  Support  of  "The  Vocational  Technicaic.epucatjon 

•  Act  of  1983"  .  . 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,   it.  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
here* today  representing  the  membership  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association.     We  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.   4164;,   the  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act  of 

*    I  would  like  to  begin" by  commending  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  -and 
Congressman  Wi i 1 iatfXGoodl i ng -  the  ranking  Republican  member  Of  this 
committee,   for   jointly  Introducing  this  legislation i This  bipartisan 
support   Is  heartening  to  the  thousands  of  vocational  educators  and. 
other  educational  leaders  who  have  worked  together-  in  developing  this 
bill.     It  is  our  intention  to  continue  to  Work  with  you  and  other 
Congressional  leaders  as  you  move  through  the  critical  process  required 
to  bring   into  being  a  new  piece  of  vocational  education  legislation  that 
will  serve  the  needs  of  the  nation's  citizens  for  quality  education  fbr> 
work  during  the  coming  decade-  ^  a 

Reauthorization  of  vocational  education  legislation  will  be  among 
the  most  important  legislative  issues  to  come  before  the  Congress 
this  session.    'It  comeTs  at  a  time  when  America  faces  the  greatest 
trailing"  and  retraining  task  in  our  history^  The  pace  of  technological 
change  in  the  workplace,  the  impact  of  automation,  the  pressures  on 
American  industry  pf  increasing  foreign  competition  in  international 
.markets  and  domestically,  and  the  changing  composition  of  our  Workforce 
all  combine  to  bring  this  about.     The  heed  for  easily  accessible,  high- 
quality  vocational  education  and  draining  responsive  to  the  contemporary- 
joB- market  has  never  been  more  urgent-     And  the  federal  role  in  helping 
i bring  this  about  has  never  been  more  crucial-  ; 


1  mo 


The  language  in  HR  4X64 . States  that  this  is: 

:  '      ........  _  _'t   !   .  • 

"A  bill  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  economic  base 

of  the  Nation,  develop  human  resources,  reduce  struc- 
tural unemployment,  increase  productivity,  and  stren- 
gthen the  Nation's  defense  capabilities  by  assisting 
'the  States  to  expand,  improve,  and  update  high-quality 
progran&^f  vocational-technical  education..."  .. 
.    That  really*  I?  What*_a  completely  modern,  fully  adequate  system  of 
vocational  education  "is  all  about. 

■  • 

^Backgrouna  to  Development  of  the  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act  of  1963 
To  understand  H.R.  4164  it' is  important  for  you  to  have  information 
regarding  the  background  of .  its  development.     Let  me  take  just  a  moment  to 
provide  the  committee  with  some  background  regarding  how  this  piece  of 


legislative  was  developed.     Jt  represents  a  joint  endeavor  of  hundreds  of 
concerned  vocational  educators,  business  and  Industry  leaders  and 
colleagues  from  other  sectors  of  the  educational  community.     The  work  on 
this  bill,  which  you  have  before  you . today ,  was  started  by  tHe... American 
Vocational  Association  in  1979  wicl?  the  establishment  of  10  study  teams. 
All  teams  were  made  up  of  a  cross  section  of  vocational  educators  and 
represen  tatives  of  business,  Industry  and  labor.    The  teams  studied  the 
following  topics:  / 

.     The  basis  for  federal  investment  in  vocational  education 
Basic  state  grant  programs. 

Special  populations  ' 
Youth  and  adults 
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-         •       Programs  of  state  and  national  improvement- 
Planning  and  evaluation  >  ' 
Sex  equity                ■    _                              ■«  •  * 
j  •      Financing  vdctaional  education 
V      Administration  of  vocational  eduCafci^j 
•    .   Consumer  and  homemaking  education 
«    Attention  was  given  tfbr  the  ways  in  which  contemporary  social,  ecomomic 
^technological  and  educational  changes, might  influence  the  future  course  of 
vocational  education*     Each  team  culminated  its  work  with  the  preparation 
of  a  detailed  report  which!  quided  the  efforts  of  this  .association  as  it 
proceeded  toward  rth^sita^ting  of  a  proposed  bill.     The  team  reports  were 


synthesized  andf  put  together  in  one  document,  A  National  Agenda  for- 
vocational  Education,  which  in  turn  was  reveiwed  By  many  persons , -groups  v 
and  organisations.!   With  information  contained  in  these  reports  and  the 
additional  comnfents  and  recommendations  they4  generated/  leaders  of  the 
association  then  proceeded  to  develop  a  legislative  framework  which  might 
be  appropriate  for  addressing  the  needs  identified. 


In  early  1983,  our  association  joined  together  with  th&  National 
Association  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  American 


Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  to  begin  drafting  an  actual 
piece  of  legislation  which  might  be  adequate  to  focus  the  resources  of  the 
federal  government  on  the  national  priorities  which  had  comejihto  focus," 
during  our  three  years  of  study.     Throughout  this  year*,  thesi»  three  drgani- 
zatitDns  have  worked  closely  together  and  have  sought  views  ana"  reactions  \ 


ti.c 
>  x 

the  proposed  draft,  every  effort  was  made  to  address    tfie  concerns  raised 


from  all  other  segments , of  the  educational  community.     As  work  proceeded  on 
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by  other  groups  and  to  rflolve  differences  that  emerged.  The  legislation  ■] 
that  is  now  before  you  is  the  result  of  that  work. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that_maay-.ol_the  major  issued  raided  by   ,     '  - 
other  groups  have  been  resolved.     This  bill  represents,  as  closely  as 
possible,  a  consensus  view  of  what  is  required  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  enable  bur  nation's  decentralized  vocational  education  enter  prise  ^ 
to  continue  to  meet 'the  ever  expanding  needs  of  bur  nation M  citizens  and 
the  business  and  industrial  community.   '  _  :    ;         ',  .      \  ' 

i"^n  par  presentation  todaSc^  we  wish 'to  highlight  for  you  the  major 
pr^siLs  of  the  law  and  explain  why.  they  are  essential  to  the  achieve-' 
ment  of  an  educated  workforce  that  is  capable  of  carrying  out  tBe  work 
that  must  be  done  to  allow  our  nation  to  maintain  a  place  of  preemi- 
nence in  the  world  market  an^  assure  the  economic  stability  of-  our  nation. 
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A  HISTORICAL  VIEW  OF  FEDERAL  INVOLVEMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDQCATIOK 


In  order  to  •understand' the  importance  of  the -federal  role,  in  buildl'ng;" 
vocat ional*. education ,  one  must  understand  something  of  the  history  of 
federal  legislation  in  thi,s  field.     The  Federal  role  in  vocational  educa- 
tion is  unique,   in'thab  it  was  the  federal  govern^^nt^tl>at ^sponsored  and 
made  possible  our  vocational  education  system  through  the  HlpEo^ic  *' 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917.     For.  more  than  sixty-five  years,  Federal  grants- 


iri-ain  to  the  States  have'  provid/sd  thV  financial  stimulus  — .  and  federal 

 v 

leadership  through  a  whole 'succession  of  laws  up  to  the  present  day  has 


provided  the  initiative'--  for  continuous  growth  and  improvement  of  voca- 
tional education  programs.  *  *  n 

Unti-1  the  1963  Act,, federal  vocational  funds  were  earmarked  for 
programs  in  a  limited  number  of  occupational: fields;     These  came  to  include 
trades  and  industry ,  agriculture ,  home  ecnomics ,  distribution,  fisheries , 


practi cal-  nursing ,  and  technical  training  through  area  vocational  schools  . 


Other,  categories,  of  occupations        notably-  including'  business  and  office 

>;  '     ■  r   .  ...  

^Occupations  —  were  excluded  from  the  federally-supported  vocational 
programs.-    Beginning  tin  the  mid-1950 ' s,  there  was  a  growing  concern  in  the 
Congress  that  the  vocational  programs  thus  funded  were  not  adequate  to  the 
fast-changing^  labor'  market  heeds* of  the  second  half  of  this.,  country . 

:1      ~  -  -  —    •;.  -  -• 

This  concern  came  to  a  head  with  the  election  of  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
1960.     Within  weeks  of  his  inauguration,  he  directed  his  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  assemble  a  Panel  of  Consultants  to  study  the  needs  of  vocational  jeduca-  ' 
tion.     This  Panel  included  distinguished  -citizens  from  education,  industry, 
labor,  and  agriculture,  and  was-  chaired  by  Chicago's  Superintend 

;  ■  v 
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Schools,  pr;  Benjamin  Willis,    khey  did  a  very  through  job  over  nearly  a  . 

full  two  years,  and  their  landmark  report.  Education  for  a  Changing  World 

o   _*j!k  _   .   _  •  .    

of  wbrkf,  established  the  basis  for  the. 1963  Vocational  Education  Act. 

The  1963  Act  extended  Federa       ssistance  to  vocational  programs  pre- 
paring for  employment  in  all  bcc,    cidns  '  not  requiring  a  baccalaureate  or  ; 
higher  college  degree  far  entry.     The  Act;  provided  a  .broad  mandate  to  the 
States  to  set  about  expanding  opportunities  so  that  youth  |hd  adults  could 
have  access  to  programs  along  the  lines  urged  by  President  Kennedy 's.  .Panel . 
And  it  increased  authorizations  for  Federal  funding  to  help  make  this 
possible. 

■The  basic  structure  and  purpose  of  the  1963  Act  have^urvived  to  this 
day,  Although  it  was  extensively  amended  in  1968  , and , again  in  1976.  The 
accomplishments  have  been  remarkable,  and  when  anybody  tells  you  that  ■' 
federal  programs  don 't  accomplish  intended  results;  hive  them  took,  at  voca- 
tional education.  .* 

'     -      in  1963,  the  total  national  expenditure  for  public  vocational .education 
was"  $284'  million,  of  which  $51  million,  was  federal.,'    Only  4  million  stu- 

_  dents  were  enrolled' in  vocational  programs,  less  than  i.5  million  of  whom  % 

— 3     _^SX\—-  -  -  '   "  -  '-'  *       r  "i"       -  ' 

were  preparing  for  gainful  employment  in  occupations  other-  than  agri- 
culture.    Only  about  600  schools  in  the  whole  nation  had  vocational, 
programs  in  five  or  more  occupational  field,  and  could  thus  be  classified 
as  "area  vocational  schools;."  "    .„ .. 

•         •     ,_.  •  .    •  ...  „.„„„'_..    -,„„„   v:\ : 

This  year  expenditures  for  public  vocational^dtopQ^oh  exceed  $7 
billion,  of  which  $728  million  is  Federal  f und/i^B^^**^1963  Act  --  an 
enormous  increase  even  with  inflation  factore^^fto  it.  ■  Over  16  million 
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persons  are  enrolled,  with* more  than  6  mii-Ubn^ri  postsecondary  and  adui^ 
programs.     Some  20/000  public  education  institu&fohs^have  vocational 
programs,  and  9  ,000o_f  these  can  be  classified  as  "area  vocational  schools," 
with  five  or  more  vocational  of ferings  including  about  2,000  area^voca-^ 
tional  technical  schools,  1,200  degree-granting  community  colleges  And 
technical  institutes  arid  about  600  four-year  colleges  and  universities 
which  have  one-  ind  two-year  vocational  programs.     This  isai  solid  institu- 
tional base  which- we  can  utilize  to  meet  the  vocational  education  and 

training  needs  of  the  next  "two  decades. 

*  ■  '         '  -  V         *  "  *  '  ' 

A  PROPOSED  FEDERAL  ROLE  FOR  THESO's  AND  90's  ... 

The  vocational  programs  we  have  in  operation  today  are  as  diverse  and  l 
sophisticated  as  the  occupations  in  today's  labor  market.     Enrollments  in/, 
programs  in  such  fields  as  the  health  professions,  business  and  office 
occupations,  electronics  and  communications ,  and  other  technical  occupa-  ■. 
tions  have  increased  many  times  over- since  1963.   

Yet  all  the  evidence  of  progress'  in  vocational  education,  heartening- as 
it  is,:  tends k> to  be  misleading  if  riot  examined  and  weighed- in.  terms  of 


current  need's.     Labor  market  demands  ate  changing  .so  rapidly  ,  arir*  the 
impact  b^f  tech riblogV  arid  automation  oh'our  industr ial  ba"se  has  been  so 
great,  that  vocational ^programs  in  many  cases  have' not  been  able  to  adjust. 
Many  programs  are  in  need  of  being  updated  to  reflect  the  impact  of 
electronics;  microcomputers  and  new  information  systems.  Instructional 
programs  -  in  almost,  all  occupational'  fields  need  new  equipment  —  a  need 
lost  obvious  arid  most  urgent  in^technical  occupations  —  but  they  also  need 
updated  curricula'  and  instructional,  staff  whose  .knowledge 'arid  skills I  Have  - 


loo 


been  brought  .  current  with  changes  In  theifwbrkplace^     Further  ,  many  youth 


today  are  unable  to 'take  advantage  of  vocational  education  programs  today 
because  of  severe -educational  def.iciences .     These  disadvantaged  youth  laclc  " 
the  academic  foundation  and  the . employment  skills  necessary  for  entering 
and  progressing  in  the  woritolace.  .  Youth  .with  special  needs  have'  been  a  • 
focus  of  the  vocational  legislation^.   fcjgwever,  the  amount  Of  ;aof&rs  pro-' 
vided  to  meet,  their  needs  for  special  assistance  has  been  inadequate.  The 
federal;  investment  in  these  students  comes  to  only  $50  per  disadvantaged 
individual  contrasted  to  $625  per  individual  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  J|  :      .  ' 

;   At  the  same  time,  we  have  an  urgent  and  growing  need  for  traini'ng  and  * 
retraining  of .adult  workers  who  need  new  or  improved  Skills  to  retain  jobs, 
or  f  Ihd  hew  jobs  when  bid  ones  permanently  disappear ,  and  generally  to  help 


American  industry  stay  competitive" in  both  domestic  and  world  markets.  „ 

Some  2  mil lion  American  workers  right  how  are  permanently  displaced  f^bro  < 

jobs  they^held  and  the  full  impact  of  such  factors  as  the  use  ^robots  has. 

not  y*et  .been-  Celt*.  -  


And  as  wffnarscuss"  these  needs  that  require  further  Federal  assistance; 
for  vocational  education,,  every  member  of  Congress  should  be  aware  that 
they  were  hot  addressed  by  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  enacted; last 
year.     That; is  a  continuation  of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training- Act' 
programs,  began  In  1962  and  continued  through  CETA.  In  1973r  and  like, 
those  programs,  the  JTPA  is  very . narrowly  aimed  at  the  most  disadvantaged 
of  pur  .youth  and  the  most  completely  displaced  and  unemployed  workers  in 
our  workforce.     The  vocational  education ^nd  training  needs  of  Americans 
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are  far,  far  more  extensive  than  that.  Moreover V  the  JTPA  programs  them-^ 

^    '   "__  ,:  ;  ,   .      ....  .   .^K 

.selves        and  they  are  both  desirable  and  necessary  .--  are— largely— depen- '  , 

dent  upon  having  a  fully  I  responsive  Vocational  system  in  order  to  succeed.  , 

H.R.   4164  is  designed  to  ensure  that  we  have  such  a  system  in  place  and 
easily  accessible  to  all  who  need  it.    The  central  focus  of  this'  bill  is. 
the>  modernization  of,  existing'  vocational  programs  and  the  design  of  new  ., 
ones  to  meet  current  and  emerging- labor  market  needs,  as  well  as,  to  serve 
Individuals  arid  populations  within  the  .  workforce  fc'tor  preparing  to  enter*  the 
workforce,  who  require  special  'Kelp  to  take  full  advantage  of  vocational 
opportunities.     This  focus  .is  sharpened  through  program  planning , and  •  '; 
accountability  requirements  calculated;  to  increase  accountability  and  .tie 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  .by  educational  agencies,  and  institutions  directly 
.to  the  stated-  purposes  of  the  new  Act-  '* 

These  purposes  are  set  forth  in  section  101  of  the  bill,  and  include: 

(I)  Designing  programs'of  . vocational  :education  that  "prepare 


individuals  for  employment"! including  self  employment)  in 

'       '     _  _'   ,:i  "'■  ■  _■"       '  "  ■  ' 

the  efforts' current  arid  projected  labor'  market ,  through  coopera- 


•    tion  with  ^the -private  sector  of  the  economy  to  make  these  pro- 
grams pertinent  to  the  technology  and  practices"  of  the  work- 
place;     ■  °   

(2)  Assisting. the  disadvantaged ,  the  handicapped,  individuals  of 
limited  English  proficiency,  mi nor ities^and.  women  to  take 
full  advantage  of  vocational  education  and  opportunities  for" 
employment.  '  .  « 
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( 3 )  ~Improving . the  academic  foundations  of ■ vocational " students  fih 
^  mathematics ,  saience /  written  and  verbal  ^communications ,  and 

'■        the  application  of  newer  technologies  (including  the  use' of 
computers)   in  terms  of,  employment  or  .occupational'  goals ; 

(4)  Buildino>-a^apac-ity-to  train,  retrain  and  upgrade  employed  and 
unemployed  Workers  .in -new .  siciils'  for" which"  therer  is  :a -'demand  ~ ..: 
in  that  state  or  employment  market,   with  Che  help  of  employers; 

* (5)  :Assisting-the-  most; economically  -depressed  communi ties  of  a  . 

state  to  raise  employment  and  occupational  competencies  of  their 
:  citizens  ~.  ■.!'■•■':■ 
Each  oi  the  purposes  outlined  in  this  introductory  section. of  the 
act  represent  broad-based  heeds  w&ich  have  been  identified  by  vocational' 


•educators  across  the  country  and  through  national  studies.     They  are  . 
significant  goals  for  federal  legislation  because  they  address  national^ 
priorities  which  have  been  clearly  established  by  this  Congress  and  by 

*   •  ._  _   _  O       .    '        .  ■_  1 

this,  and  previous  Presidential  administrations. 

.  We  would  like  to  deal  briefly  with  each  prupose  to  explain  what 


the  need  is,  how  federal  legislation  can  help  meet  that  need  and  why  it 
is  critical  that  it  do  so.   '  .  , 


Modernizing  Programs  In  Keeping  with  Employer  Demands  . 

.  .  _•  ■-    -•  -     -_  -_■  •_  -jr-        -,  ■  -'  -•'  

Vocational  education  is  more  closely  tied  to  workplace  requirements 
and  more  profoundly  affected  by  changes  in  these  requirements  than  any 
other  aspect  of  education .     Its  central  mission — to  prepare  students"  for 
productive  employment' — cannot  be  realized ' if  programs  do  not  reflect  the 
reality  of*  actual  work  settings.*; 
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The  implications  for  vocational  education  are  quite  clear;-  It  roust  , 
work  closely  with' the  private  sector  in  the-  planning  and  delivery  of 
programs,     And  all  of  its  resources  must- bVidequate  to  meet  the  needs 
identified  thrdugh  such  cooperative  efforts '  This. means r  quite  simply , 
that.teache 

be  revi'ewea  ana  revised  annuall'y,  equipment  and  other  supplies  must  be 
replaced  as  technology  advances  and  outrdf -date  programs  must.be  closed 
and  new  programs^tarted  to  prepare  students  for  emerging  occupations. 

There  is  no  greater  need .  in  vocational  education  today  than  the 
need  for  assistance  in  modernizing  .programs .  '  During  the  process,  of 
developing  legislation,  AVA, conducted  a  number  ,of  surveys  of  pro^. 
fessionals  regarding  what  their  greatest  heeds  were;     Over  and  over  the 
answer  came  back 'that  they,  needed  assistance  in  upgrading .and  moder- 
niz-ing  their  programs,  to  keep  them  in  tune  with  labor  marJcet  heeds.  > 
^--^T^j^di^  studies  on  the  quality  of. 

'  education,  have  reflected  '.this ;san>e  concern  lfor."upgrading  programs  to 
keep  them  in  tune  with  ^hanging  empldymeht  demands-  _ 

'  Federal  support:  has~  played  a  major  role  through  the  years  in 
keeping  vocational  education  programs  up-to-date.     Information  from  the 
Vocational  Education  Data  Survey  (VEDS)  conducted  annually  by  the 
National  Institute  of  . Education  -reveals  that  the  federal  government  pro- 
vides approximately  half  of  all  funds  available  for  new  prpgram  develop- 
ment, 65  percent  of  the  funds  for  curriculum  development  and  almost  half 
of  all  funds  for  teacherjeducation '<  pre-service  ana  in-aervfce )— three  ; 
; of  *  the  ma  jdr  dimensions  of  program  modernization.  '  *  6 
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New  technology  has  accelerated  thd  need  for  change  in  vocational  / 
education.     There  *are  -few  vocational  areas,  that  are  untouched  by  the, 
impact' of  computers,  automation  and  other  innovations.     The  problem  we.  . 
face  is  serious* and  has  a  ripple . effect  for  many  other  segments  of  the  "t 
economy.  ;  -  '     ,;:*!.  7 

■■  .         Local  agencies  and  institutions  all  over  the  nation  need  to  develop' 

'■■__■„  _      "  '  '         •     •   '   -   '  _T$.J   

new  programs  in  emerging  technologies  and  replace  some  programs  with 

others  which  prepare     students  in  areas  where  employment  opportunities 

are  greater.     But  the  inadequacy  of  resources  to  keep  up  is  preventing 

.them'  from  doing  so.  ^V.t:  ■   /  ' 

<•  Private  sector  employers  are  an  invaluable  source  of  information. 

ai\d  support  concerning  program  modernization.     For  tfiat .  reason,  this 

legislation  places  even  stronger  emphasis  than  in  the  past  on  working  * 

1  •  <3  ■ 

with  the  private  sector. 

But- -these  partnerships,  while  they  will  assure  that  vocational  edu- 
cators, haverthe  information  they  need  to  modernize  programs,  cannot; 
assure  tbac  the  programs  can  stay  up-to-date.     The  costs  of 
modernization  are.  immense "and  cannot  be  borne  entirely  by  state  and  . 
Ideal  tax  dollars  arid  by^ industry  contributions .      The  focus  oh  moder- 
nization in  this  legislation  is  critical  for  assuring  the  resources  that 
will  be,  heeded  to  realize  the  identified  heeds  for  change. 

"'    Through  the -provisions- of-  H.R.  4164,  emphasis  on  modernization  Wlljl  ■ 


assure  that  funds  are  allocated  to  bring  about  changes -rather  tlhan  dimply, 
to  maintain  the  "status  quo* 
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Providing  Extra  Services— to  Special  Populations.  / 

•       The  -1976  amendment a  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  gave  major  ^ 

*•        _  •  "    _■_        _    "    . ■  -  _  *  '  J_   .  _  *  '  /_  ~ 

impetus  to  the .effort  to  enroll' more  disadvantaged,  handicapped  and 


other  special  population  students  In  vocational  education  and' to  provide 
them  with  the  e*tra  support  required  to  enable rthera  \o  succeed.     It*  also 
gave  impetus  to  efforts 'to  encourage  enrollment  of  men  arid  women  in  ' 
programs  that  had  .been  non-traditional  for  their  sex.     H.R.  4164  would 
continue  and  expand  this  emphasis  on  special  population  groups.-' 

1   While  enormous  strides- have  be^h  made  in  increasing  access  of  these 
groups  to  vocational  education  during  tine  past  decade,  the  job  is  far 
"from  complete.    The  focus  of  efforts  to!  improve  access  to  and  success 
in  vocational  education  f bf  special  population  groups  has'  been  on 
malnstreaming.     Vocational  education- believes  that  in  order  to  succeed, 
special  .populations  must,  have  access  to  theysame  high  quality  vocational 
education  instruction  that  Is  available  to  all  other  /participants . 

Yet  to  provide  these  students  with  the  special  services  they 
require  to  succeed  is  ***  ™oat  costly  than  the  normal  expenditure  per 
student.    The  services  needed,  generally  include  counseling  services, 
remedial  instruction  and  job  placement  assistance^  coupled  often  with 
the  need  for  some-kT^Tof  stipend  to  cover  living  expenses  for  par- 
ticipants while  in  school^ 

Vocational  educators  are  strongly  commited  to  providing  special 
population  groups  with' access  to. programs  thkt  are  based  on  the  sarde 
standards-  of  excellence  that  are  set  for  all  other  compenents  of  the 
•  /educational  enterprise.     Equity  cannot  be  achieved  without  this  commit- 
ment :'to  excellence. 
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To  achieve  thta  goal,  vocational  education  programs  must  be  able  to 
cover  the  jrosts  of  the  supplemental  .services  required.    This  hew  legisla- 
tion -  calls  for  the  federal  government  to  expand  its  assistance  to  meeting 

'  bt  ...... 

the  unique  educational  needs  of  special  populations.  - 

.  >» 

Improving  the  Academic  Foundation  of  Vocational  Students 

The     inadequancy  of  math,   science  and  other  basic  skills  of  secon-  v 
dairy  students  has  been  the  focus  of  a  great  deal^df  national  attention 
recently.     National  efforts  to  address  this  concern  must  extend  beyp'nd 
the  traditional- approaches  to  instruction ....  Vocational  education  can  be 
an  effective  means  to  help  many  students  raise  their ■ technical  literacy" 
base  through  mastery  of  the  priciples,  of4  math  and  science  through  appli-- 
~catibh  to  a  particular  vocational  skill . 

'  Vocational  educators  have  found  that  many  students  who  could  not  . 

learn  physics  or  algebra  as  abstract  concepts  can  understand  them  clearly 
when  the  principles  are  applied  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  a  specific 
occupational  area.     As  a  result?,  many  of  our  best  programs  are  already  - 

.incorporating  the  teaching  of -related  math  and  science  into  their  occupa- 
tional programs.     The  result  is  a  graduate  with  the  capacity  tp  use  basic  , 
concepts  to  understand  and  adapt  to  changing  technology.. 

It  is  critical  that 'our  ..nation  proceed  rapidly  to.  remove  artifical 
distinctions  that  have  been  made  between  the  vocational  education  and 
academic  curriculum  that  serve  to  preserve  outdated  sterotypes  of  each.  - 
The  academic  curriculum  provides  critical  skills  that  are  required  to 

-'succeed  in  employment  and  the  vocational  education  curriculum  can  £each 
valuable  academic  concepts  that  can  be  applied  to  all  types  o£  learning 
situations,  both  inside  and  outside  of  employment.        *  .» 
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•This  purpose  is  already  at  the  root  of  v&ll  good  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  but  it  is  not  always  well  understood  by  others.  The 
incorporation  of  this  purpose  into  new  federal^  legislation  will  show 
clearly  that  the  federal  government  supports  the  role  that  vocational 

education  can  play  in  providing  not  only  the  specific  skils  require^  to 
'  ■  ...  _  _  _  •  > 

carry  out  a  job  but  also  the  undergirding  basic  foundation  that  is 

essential  to  all' future  growth.  *.  v 

Meeting  the  Needs  of  Adults 

Worker  displacements high  levels  of , unemployment  and  rapid  and 

pervasive  changes  in  a. wide  range  of  occupational-fields  have  proven  the 

  _  *  _  _"«__"_  .  ■    -  _  _  _ 

truism  "Learning  never  ends"  to  be  ah  irrefutable  fact  of  American  life. 
A' major  purpose  of  this  new  bill ,  with  a  separate  authorization/  is  to 
enoourage  the  development  of  special ,  flexibly  designed  programs  for 
adult  worker  training ^and  retraining  and  assistance  to  employers  who 
need  to  conduct ' training  programs. 

Through  t^is  new  authorization,  vocational  education  would  receive 
critically  needed  assistance  in  addressing  one  of  the  most  urgent  voca- 
tional and  economic  •heeds  facing  bur  nation.. 

There  is  a  ;widely-held  belief  that  the  private  sector  can  conduct' 
most  of  the  training  and  retraining  required  to  keep  the  adult  workforce 
up-to.-date.     The  fact  is  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation's 
employers  neither want  nor  can  afford  to  do  all1  the  training  and  retraining 
they  require.     They  must  depend  Oh  vocational  education  programs  as  a 
source  of  support  in  conducting  the*  training  that  must  be  done. 
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This  bill  would  provide  an  Infusion  of  resources  Into  vocational  edu 

' '  -  _    -     ■*         .  . :   '  _v  :  

cation  for  the  specific  purpose  of  carrying  out  adult  training  programs. 

These  resources  would  be  used  to  respond  to  the  growing  '■  heeds  resulting. 

from  economic  development,  ^industrialization ,  worker  displacement , "the 

entry  of  displaced  homemakers  into  the  workforce, and  training  needs 

required  because  of  technological  advances"  In  existing  industries . 

^fcssistinq  Economically  Depressed  Communities  £  ' 

Studies  show  that  many  of  the  communities  in* our  iiation  with  the 
greatest  heed  for  vocational  education  programk  to  train  or  retrain  ; 
citizens  for  work  have  the  least  capacity  to^prepare  people  for     -         .  .t 
emplbymeht.      Many  industries  have  moved  out  of  large  urban  areas, 
leaving  in  their  wake  large  numbers  of  unemployed  workers  with  very  spe-. 
cialized  skills  that  cannot  be  transferred  to  another  jo;b.     These  >  ,  ^ 
workers  are  joined  by  large  numbers  of  unemployed  youth  who  have  no 
skills  and  no  means  of  obtaining  them.     Rural  communities  face ^imilar' 
problems.     Many  have  lost  raurrh  of  their  economic  base  as  a~result,  of^ 
changing  technologies  in  agriculture. 

These  communities  must  be  able  to  retrain  their  citizens  if  they  are 
to  revitalize  their  economy.     This  bill  'wiy.  enable  vocational  education 
programs  to  direct  a  larger  portion  of  their  resources  to  economically 

depressed  communities  so  tha€  they  can  expand  their  capacity  to  meet  the 

I  •  ■ 

critical  needs  of  their  citizenry.  j 
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"  SUMMARY  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1983   (H.R.  4164) 

H.R.  4164  would  Intensify  the- Federal  effort  to  Help  vocational  educa- 
tors modernize,  upgrade  and  expand  vocational  education  programs  to  thier.. 
full  potential  for  serving  contemporary  personal  arid  economic  needs  —  a 
task  which  Commands  the  dedicated  commitment  of  many  thousands  of  men  and 
women    who  are.  among  the  best  of  our  fellow  citizens  engaged  in  the; vital 
missions  of  education,  but  a  task  they  cannot  accomplish  without  renewed 
and  increased  support  and  encouragement  from  all  the  rest  of  us . 

*  _  STRUCTURE  OF  H,R.  4164 

This  bill* has  been  so  designed    thlt^ federal  dollars  can  be  more  clo- 
sely connected  to*  the  natioiiai_-p.ur:ppsjesl  H..R.  4164"  represents  a  modified 
block  grant:     Congress  is  given  the  flexibility  to  appropriate  more  or  less 
dollars  for  a  given  puJ^>ose .     This  is  in. contrast  to  the  current  setaside 
provisions  which  require  that  a  set  amount  go  to  specific  activities.  This 
.enables  the  federal  government  and  Congress  to  be  more  responsive  to  areas 
of  greatest  needs .  •  ^  i       .  - 

This  bill  -is  structured  around  four  titles,  with  the  actual  program 
authorizations  spelled  out  in  title  II  ("State  Programs'*)  and  III, 
("National  Programs'4).     These  two  titjes  represent  a  continuation  of  the 
programs  authorized -by  the  1963  Act  with  revisions  and  addictions  reflecting 

...  ^  j  "...      _  _■  *...     _'_  _     _  _'_  _      *_        '  _  _     '_i  ~r'         -         ...  __  

a  current  assessment  of  national  Heeds  and  priorities-.-  it  should  be  noted 
at  this  point  that  sections  202  (In  Part  A  of  title  II),  which  outlines  the 
uses  of  funds. under  the'basic  state  grant,  authorizes  the  use  of  the  basic 
grant  f  or  the  entire  range  of  programs  arid,  activities  encompassed  oy  the 
bill   (with  the  exception  of  consumer  and  homemaking  programs  authorized  by 
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.  part  B  of  tltle^Xl J  #^Inciuding_thbse:  Jci nds_  of  ,  programs  :_that.  ha ve_ additional- 
author  izations  in  other  parts  of  title  II.     Thus,  the  basic  state  grant 
would  su-ffice  to  carry-oiir^the^entire  design  of,  this  Act  --  except  for  con- 
sumer and  homemaking  education  and  the  national  prlig r a^j-p^h60 1 d  one  or 
more  of  the;  additional  authorizations  not  be  funded  or  not  be  funded 
adequately.     There  is  a  reason  for  this  design  that  is  important  to 
understand  in. the  process  of  weighing*- the- merits  of  the  bill.       •  • 

/  The  programs  authorized  by  parts  C,^b,:E  and  F.  are  vital  elements  of  a 
tofeal  and  comprehensive  plan  to  meet  bur  vocational  education  heeds,  and 
each  represents  an  area  where  Congress  might  well  choose  to  concentrate  . 
additional  funding  beyond  that  available  through  the  basic  state  grants  ' 
authorized  by  part 1  A  of  title  II . ' 

Part  C  authorizes  a  program, of  comprehensive  career  guidance  and  Coun- 
seling which  is  fundamental  to  sound  vocational  planning  for  both  youth  and 
adults.  ,  .• 

Part  D  authorizes  an  industry-education  partnership  arrangement  for 
training  in  high  technology  occupations  which  would  provide  a  new  thruit *df  ; 
efforts  to  keep  American  technological  capabilities  ahead  of.  all  com- 
petitors arid  fully  adequate  to  the  heeds  of  modern  manufacturing 
industries.'  '  ,  .       \  . 

Part  £  authorizes  a  wide  jgpectrum  of,  vocational  programs  and  services 
for  youth  with ■ special  needs  including  -r  the  disadvantaged,  handicapped, 
limited  English-speaking,  teenage  parents  and  youth  "who  need  special  ~~"  \ "  -  ' 

assistance  t«o  pursue  educational  prbgrams^iti^  hoh-Sraditibhal  areas  —  ahdV 

•  «  c  . 

replaces  the  more  limited  separate  authorizations  for  the  disadvantaged  andv 
limited  English-speaking  in  the  existing  Act.  t  s  ' 
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^rker  training  and  retraining,  as  well  as,  assitahce  for  employers  who  1 
need  to  conduct  training  programs ,, thus  addressing  one  of  the  most  urgent 
vocational  and  economic  heeds  —  a  need  which  will  intensify  in  the  years 
ahead.     These  additional  authorizations  are  aimed  at  fundamental  problems 
in  vocational-technical  education  for  youth  aha  adults,  and  they  provide! a 
much-heeded  flexibility  ih'the  Act  for  Congress  to  assess,  national  priori- 
ties in  this,  field  and  use  the, appropriations  process  to  concentrate  funds 
accordingly.     Tjfey  are  In  no  way  Intended  to  imply^that  the  basic  state  - 
grant" should  not  be  used:  for  such  purposes  --  in  fact,  the  basic  grant  Is 
required  to  be  used  for  the 'handicapped,  disadvantaged,   (including  limited 
English-speaking  persons),  women  and  for  postsecondary  and  adult  programs. 
■  Title  ill  continues'  authorization  for  key  programs  such  as  vocational 

•  education  data' systems,  occupational  Information  systems,  and  the  National 
Center  for  Research  in  Vocational,  Education!     It  revises  the  existing  " 

"  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  ( renamed-" PTesi dent • s 
Council  bh  Vbcational-Technical  Education")  to  give  majority  membership  to- 

e  ;   „  "  .  .1  -  -  -  * 

private  section,  representatives  of  business,   industry;  agriculture  ajrd^ 
labor  and  to  direct  Its  attention  to  the  broader  needs  of  occupational  pre- 
-  paration  as  opposed  to  the  detailed  administration  of  the  federal  .■ 

----- '  '  'J 
legislation.  ,  .  — .  . 

Two  promising  new  national  programs  would  be  authorized.     Section  30$ 
provides  for  a  cooperative  program  between  vocational  education  and  a  con-' 
sortia  of  employers,,. or  of  labor  organizations,"  operating  .  in  more  .than  one 
state  and  providing^work-site  skill  development,  perferably- in  projects 
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ha  v  i  ng  a  pu bl i c  be ne f  it.  .  Section  507  authorizes  a  var i^y_oJ_prbgreLm^__  ^ 

improvement  activities  conducted  .by  the ^Secretary-,  including  one  of 
special-purpose  research  institutes  established  to  take  advantage  of  spe- 
cial -vocational' education  research  talents  in  universities. 

•    The  remaining  two  titles  provide  the"  administrative  structure  and 
d&tail  for  the  operative  programs ;     Title!  contains  the  overall  statements^ 


of  purposes,  appropriations  authorizations  and  state  allocation  formulas,  . 

V.- *  J.-,.   ;..  :    '  .    ...   .  .:  i  ,     .  . 

and  basic  requirements  for  receipt  of  allotments.     Title  IV  contains 

general  administrative  provisions xelating  to  state  administrative  respon- 
sibilities (including  the  establishment  and  cooperation  with,  a  state  advi- '  .-. 
sory  Council application  for  assistance,  planning/arid  evaluation 
^'functions,  federal  administrative  responsibilities,  and.. definitions  ,ofj  * 
.  terms  used  in  the  Act"    °  .....  .  •  ,  •  i  *■ 


MAJOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS  FOR  ADDRESSING  NATIONAL  PRIORITIES  • 
The  administrative  structure- of  the  bill  makes  changes  in  the  existing 
Act.  based  upon  experience  with  its  operation  and  the  exhaustive' study  of 
such  operation  funded/by  the  National  Institute  of.  Education  at  the  .•      .'  < 
direction  of  Congress.       *  , 


More  Flexibility  frh  Planning  */        /  •■ 

v    Among  the  mcist  important  of  these  is  to  require  planning  at  the  local 
and  institutional  level,  as  well  as,  by  the  state,  for  the  ttse  of  federal  1 
funds,  and  to  .relate  those  uses  to  the  stated  purposes  of- the  Act.  This 
reflects  a  key  recommendation  of  the  NIE  study  and  is  intended  to  increase 
ac^iuntaoilXty  for  the  use  of  federal  funds,  and  for  their  results.     It  m"K"*7r 


"k; recognizes  that  the  most  meaningf  ul"  program  planning  in  vocational  educa-  - 
tv/rv  is  done  By  local  school"  districts  anjS^f^tsecondary  institutions,  and 
requires  that  they  show  how  federal  fundi  will  be  used  to  expand  and 
improve  those .programs  and  services  in  accordance  with  the. intent  of*  the 

,  Act. 

~"    >      However,  it  greatly  simplifies,  the  process  and  is  set  up-to  assure 
that  plans  are  in  fact  operational  plans  that  guide  the  delivery  of  local 
programs.'  Funding  for  local  programs  will  be  ba^sed,  on i  plans  ^specif  iying 
theK< federal  purposes  tb.be  addressed. 

In  this  bill,  the  state  planning  council. has  been  eliminated  aha  its 

_«.■■■  ■  _  _.  .  -    __      ■        .    _■  .   

role  has  been  assigned  to  the  state  advisory  council  (Sec.  402).  *  Paperwork 

has  been  reduced  by  requiring  only  a  three-year  plan  in  contrast  to  the 

.  five-year  plans  and  annuals-reviews  required  in  the  current,  legislation / 

(Sec  4li>.     Requirements  regarding  the  reporting  of  follow-up  data  on 

program  completers  have  been  simplified  by  allowing  fund  recipients  to  pror 

cally  valid  samples  as  opposed  to 

information  on  every  person  (Sec- ,  422  )- 

States  are  given  greater  flexibility  In  determining  the  distribution 

1  dollars  to  meet  federal  purposes  and  the  criteria  for  approving 


vide  information  based  on  statist 
obtaining  ahd_rep6rting  follow-up, 


local  plans.  -  .  JL.  —  - — - 

■    \  '  .  '.  -  '  .  .     » *  i    ,  — * 

•t    -    .  .  «  ,     ,  • 

. .  i\  ',       .  ,   ,  _   ,  ._  ■  .      ■  ■ 

Separate  Authorizations  for  Youttr  with  Special  .Needs  -j  ■ 

VH.R.  4164v  provides  a  mechanism  for  Congress  to  allocate  increased 

expenditures  for  special  population  youth  if  it  so  chooses  while-assuring 

that^expenditures  will  not  drop  below  their  level  during  the  last  fiscal 

year,  of  the  current  legislation; 
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.   cial  populat^h^s^jwjkes  it  possible  for  Congress  to  appropriate  more  funds  .; 
directly  to  youth  with  special  needs  than  can  be  done  under^tKe^currerit 
setas  ides'  in  the  basic  state  grant.     However,  if  •  Congress  fails  tcL: 
appropriate  funds  at  a  level  equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  states  the 
last  fiscal  year  Of  the  existing  legislation,  states  must  allocate  funds 
from  thei.r  basic  state  grant  to pat  least  equal  that, level. 

i     Thus,  provisions  are  made  to  assure. that  funding  does  hot  go  down  .  ' 

\_  while  making  it  possible  for  it  to  grow  substantially. 

FUndihg  for  programs'  for  special  population  youth  .is  also  one  of  three 
exceptions  in  the  law  where  funds  can  be  used  to 'maintain ,  as  well  as, 
expand  or ...  improve  programs.  '  .  ' 

The  emphasis  on. modernization  of  vocational  education  programs  in  this 
legislation  also  'accrues  benefits  for  special'  population  youth.     Because  of 

■  -  the*  emphasis  bri  maihstr earning ,  improvements  in  the  overall  quality  of  , 

— programs  serve  to  assure  that  special  population  youth  will  have  access  to 


programs  of  high  quality. 

This  bil.l~rewards  states  for  serving  special  population  youth  in 
mainstream  programs  by  allocati  ng  flL'OO .  percent- reimbursement  for  the  extra  . 
•services  required  for  youth  who  are  served  through  these  programs^-  Support; 
for  separate  programs  for  special  population  youth  will  require  a  50/50 
— ma-tch  of  state  to  federal  funds.     This  provision  is  in  direct  response  to 
recommendations  contained  in  the  NIE  studyV  y  ,  ■ 

Through  all  these  provisions  in  the  legislation,  it  should  be  possible 
to  raise  the  level  of  support  per  special'  population  student  beyond  its 
present  level.  .*  .  \ 


hi  I 
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.  There  is  overwhelming  evidence  j  to'  show  tlj»at  where  the  private  sector — 
is  involved,  vocational  .education  programs  are  Setter.    This  Bill  attempts  > 
at  every  appropriate 'point  to  forge  closer  ties  between  .vocational,  educa- 
tion and  private  sector ■ employers  to  ensure  that  programs  are  kept  up-td-< — ^ 
date  and  fully  attuned  to  labor  market  heeds.  ■* 

Planning  and  conducting  these  programs  must  be  done  in  cooperation 
with  advisory  councils  having  a  majority  of  membership  from  £he -private 
sector.     They  are  also  to  participate  in  the  evaluation  of  vocational  edu- 
cation  programs,  required  for  each  vocational  program  once  every  five  ye  aria.  ;/ 
(Sec;  122)1  ■      .  '    *    '  ^\ 

"      At  the- same  time,  the  .bill  removes  from  ^Ut  existing  Act  -much  of  the  '  ^ 
detailed  procedural  direction  and  leaves  it  to  states,  local  and  institu-  - 
tional  personnel',  in  cooperation  with  designated  advisory  groups,  to  deter- 
mine  how  best  to  go  about  achieving  the  purpose  of  .the.  Act.     We  are 
commit ed^ito  this  involvement  because  vocational  educators  know. that  the 
involvement  of  significant  persons*  from  .the  private  sector  can  make  a  dif- 
ference  in  the  quality  of  programs.    }   -  .: 

-  ' .  •  x  •   '  7"^ 

Broader  Concept -of  Vocational  Education  _     '  *■  -  , 

'.The  purposes  of  vocational  education  as  defined  in  this  law  broaden 
the  generally  accepted  view  of'  vocational  education.  ^Ohe  of  the  purposes  ...v/i 
2>f  tr.ic  new .  legislation  would  be  to  assist  students  in  acquiring  the*"     '.•  . 
appropriate  applied -math ,  science  and  communication  skills  needed  to 
progress  in  the  world  of  work.    The  emphasis  oh  advanced  level  preparation 
through  programs  extending  from  the  last  two  years  of  high  .school  through  'fj 
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vocational  education.  .The  bill's  focus  on  preparing /students  fo'r  high 
technology  careers  represents  a  third  type  of  expansion  of  the  scope  of 
vocational' education  "as  it  has  been  viewed  historically  . 


Other  new  .elements  in  the  legislation  include  "closer  ties  with  appren- 
ticeship  programs ,  increased  involvements  in  -  teaching  entrepreneurship 
skills^and  the  use  of  funds  for  training  employers 'and  manager  in  areas' 
that  will. lead. to  improved  productivity.     —  .*    

Emphasis  on  Postsecondary  and  Adult  Programs  • ;  . 

^     This  Sill  seeks  to  give  more  emphasis  to  postsecondary  and  adult 
programs  without  taking  away  from  the  emphasis  on  secondary  programs.  The 
bill  calls  for  at  least  30  percent^ of  the  basic  state  grant  to  go  to  post- 
secondary  and  adult  programs  ;     Representatives  of  postsecondary  programs 
are  giving  an  equal  representation  on  the  state  advisory  council  as  well. 

Coordination  with  Job.  Training  Partnership  Legislation 

This  bill  is  designed  to  utilize  and  compliment  programs  funded  under 
the  Job: Training  Partnership  Set,  so  that  we  have  a  coordinated  federal  * 
attach  on  these  problems,  without  overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort. 
Thus,  this  bill  builds  upon  the  progress  made  over  the  past  two  decades 
with,  the  help  of  the  1963"  Act »  as  amended! 


■'hi  l 


lay 


-MAJOR— ISSUES- 


Any  proposal  for- a  major  overhaul  of  federal  legislation  is  important  7- : 
as' the  Vocational  Education  Act  is  bound  to  rpLse"  critical  issues.  'Thjfcs 
bill  is  no  exception.     But  the  issues  if  does  raise  can  be* "discussed  fairly  V 
^and  constructively , only  if  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  understood  and  . 

accurately  represented  -      v  r     ■    ■  t  .5 

_■„.."■  i  .  .  ,  >         .    .  "* 

■Special  Population  Provisions       ;      •  ■*  -«■- 

One  very'  critical  issue  is  the  treatment  Jot  individuals  and  groups  who  - 
need  special  help  in  order  to  gain  access  to  dr.  Benefit  fully  fron i  voca«;  .  ^ 
txonai  education.    The^existing  Act  treats  this  problem  by  requiring  that . 

10  percent  of  the  basic  state  grant  be  spent  for  special  programs  for  nan- 

__  _   __  (   _♦_  _  .•  _        _  ^  ■• .  2. 

dicapped  persons,  and  20  percent  for ^geci^l  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  / 

{defined  to  include  limited  English-speaking  persons),  in  addition  to  pro-  ' 

viding  separate  authorizations  for  programs  for  the  disadvantaged "and  fdr^ :\£ 

bilingual  vocational  education.     Also, ~each i  state  must  use^at /least  S50,'000- 

of  its  grant  for  full-time  staff  to  provide  leadership  to  efforts  to  assure  Z? 

equal  treatment  of .  the  sexes^iti -vocational  programs  and  services.  y' 

H.R.  4164  replaces  percentage  "setasides*  for  handicapped  and  disad- 

vantaged  in  the  basic  grant  with  a  separate^ authorization  for  programs  for  X 

the  full  range  of  "special  needs"  populations..  To  assure  that  funding;  dpes0 

not  drop  should' Congress  fail  to  appropriate:  an  adequate  level  of  funds 

under  this  title,  the  bill  also  ^/establishes  an  expenditure  floor  equal  to  Jti. 

the  level  of  funding  provided  during:  the  last  year  under  the  current  V; 

legislation.     It  retains  the  ^sex  equity  provisions  of  the  existing  bill   •  ? 

with  little  change.     Thus,  the  purpose  of  providing  equal*  access  to  voca~ 


•^onalr^ducatio^i<>r-e^ 
new  Act  if  this  bill  became  law. 

.  There  is;  however,  some  movement  away  from  percentage  "setasides *  for 


these  purposes  which  have  proven  administratively  troublesame-_in-some--_-~ 
respects.     The  bill  also  retains  the  direction  in  existing  law. to  weight  


distribution  of  federal  f  unds  within  each  State  to  provide  more  assistance, 
for  areas  with  heavy  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  persons  or  tfoose  least ^ 
able' economically  to  provide  high-quality  vbcatibriai.  education  programs. 

In  addition,  this- bill  recognizes  that  vocational  education  training 
and  retraining  :often  can  play  a  crucial  role^in  the  economic  revitaiiratibn 
of  depressed  areas,  and  makes  this  one  of  the  basic  purposes  for  the  use  of", 
federal  funds.     So,  while  the  merits  of  how  best  to  accomplish  these  ends 
through  provisions  of  federal  law  can  and  should  be  debated- and  resolved,  * 
it  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  this  bill  does  not  squarely  address  such 

i' -.. .  f        '  '  '    '       '  .  "  '*  ■  .r*. 

issues^—  :   «-■'  « 

.   .      - .     '■  •:  -    i '  '  .  v^tr   .    '  ' 

Role  of  Private  Sector  ,     ~.  ' '        .  . .  , 

Another  issue  brought  into  sharp  focus,  by  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
•Act  is  the  proper  role  of  private  employers  in  shading  vocational  education 
programs.     This  bill  gives  them  a  key  role  :in  planning  programs  and  in  eva- 
luating their  effectiveness,  but  it  stops  short  of  assigning  the  kind  of 
administrative  and  operational  responsibilities'  they  have  in  JTPA  through  • 
the  private  industry  councils  (PICS).  . 

We  believe  this  is  a  sbflrid  approach,  because  we  are  dealing  with  two  ' 
Very  different  kinds  of  programs.     JTPA    established ,  a  mechanism  for  det^er- .- 


V  ■■         •       .  '*        '   -f      .141     .      .  -      -  .         ■  -.' 

mining  the  services  h^ecfJed -,.By._.tKflge__ell.gtbAe..to.  participate'  and  for  then  ,_. 

picking  -and  choosing  among  a  variety  of  public  agencies  and  private 

'      Q  J  /  ,     •  |-  _.  .. ... 

employers'  those  who  would  provide  those  services.    The  "PIC"  xs  an 

appropriate  instrument  for  doing  that  kind  of  job;  it  is  not  a  provider  of  - 

services  but  an  arranger  or  broker  for  services.     The^vbcatibhal  component 

of  public  educatiorv  is  a  provider  of  services  (including  many  of  those  prc.r 

VTdeo^UTider  JTPA) .  .  *   .  "  .  .    \\\  ....  , 

J  Thewnoltf  purpose  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  is  to  strengthen 

public  vocational  education  and  improve,  expantfand  extend  the  kind  of 

programs  it/is  able  to  provide.  ^Wtiile-^ie  help,  advice  and  participation 

lot  private  business  and  industry  '£s  ucgehtly  .heeded  to  dp  this  jobi  there  # 

is  no  need  for  it  to  assume  administrative  responsibilities  that  already 

are  well  established  and  vested  in  boards  of  education. and  college        •  ^  ' 

trustees^    In  fact,  that  would  be  a^h^glily^j&isruptive  intervention  by 

federal  law  to  displace  established  resjpbnsibiiity.  for  an;  on-going  public 

■      /       _  /'_  -  ■-     -  :  1 

program  almost  entirely  financed  By  /non-federal  funds. 


7 


DistributioTi  of  Funds  •     I.  ' 

There  are  other  important  issues  that]  may  be  raised*  but  the  remaining, 
one  that  seems  important  enough/to  deal  with-  at  least  the  outset  concerns 
the  means  for  determining  the  distribution  of  federal  vocational  funds 
within  each  state.     We  are  not  proposing,  as  socie  have_ recommended,  a  for- 
mula that  would'  scatter  all  of  the  funds  among  all  eligible  recipients  in   ■  ] 
a  state  oh  some  federally  predetermined  basis. 
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 f — -National  issues  such  as  improved-productivity ,  Vocational  education  ;...-'-\ 

pro grams  for  students  with  special  needs  and  modernization  of  programs , have 
a  ..different  impact"  from  state  to  state.     The  magnitude  "of  needs  is  so 

varied  and  complex  that  they  can  best  be  described,  through  each  state's 

-----  '    ■--  -  -  -  — -  '—  4--^-.--        -'   •    '  / 

plan.  -  We  ~amr  therf-ore  ..proposing  that  each  state,  shall  .  in  its  plan  outline^/ 


1.     The  procedures  to, be  used  to  address  national  issues;  and,  , 
-    2.    The  criteria  to  be  used  tn  distributing  funds  to  eligible /  -r 
recipients  while  addressing  national  issues.  ■  / 
The  rationale  for  distributing ' funds  according  to  criteria  established 
by    each  state  is  as  follows:  •  *~   t  ;  /  : 

Federal  funds  will  thus  be  used  to  the  maximum  extent  to  / 
compliment  state  and  local  fifhds  in  addressing  identified7 

f  1_  ■     _  :.         —  —  . 

national,  state  and  local'  needs,.  '.'    '  .'/ 

Federal  dollars  wilf:  he/l inked  to  national  purposes:  /. 


u       .       Flexibility. will  be  enhanced  as  states  need  varying  decrees  \       •  * 
bf^ federal  assistance  depending  upon  the  issue  or  priority 
in/qoestion.  /  .  /  *   ■      .  - 

States^wiii  be  accountable  through  their,  state  plan. 

N-    "  __/  1   -  _               _  /_._.. 
"There  are  only  N^bree  exceptions  where  the  bill- does  establish  a  for- 
mula for  the  distribu^b^of  funds.     One  is^;the  procedure  previously  ?\ 

outlined  for  allocating  furids  for  special  population  yotith:    "The5' second  is 

\    ■-  :•■  -.         /-  \  •  V»  v  '  /•  •  .   . 

the  requirement  regarding  the  distribution  of  more"  funds  to  economically 

depressed  corruninit/ies.     The  third  is  a  required  thirty  percent  setaside. f or, 

postsecbndary  and  adult  programs  in  the  basic  statez^grant.       ;       .  i 

■Zj  -   '■  /  '  '  ■  -    ■ '       -  -  ft  '  \  .> 
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This  approach  allows  states  maximum  flexibility  while  *£IH  requiring 
accouhtabilfty  aha  assuring  that  funds  will  be  spent  only  to  address 
national  priorities.   .  (*•  '  ^ 

•                                    -  •  ••  9 

~"  t   t   •  "  f 

"  SUMMARY  '  • 

A  great. deal  of  thought,  effort  ana  work  has  gone  into  the  preparation 
Of  this  bill.     It  represents  a  constructive  effort  to  take  a  hard  look  At 

7  •  -   

the  issues  and  problems  facing" the  nation's  vocational  education  enterprise 
and  to  outline* how.  these  concerns  might  be  addressed  through  federal 
legislation. 

It*  is  not  a  bill  that  would  maintain  the  status  quo.     Ifc  is  one  that 
would  acllow  the  federal  government  to  work  with  vocational  education 
programs  throughout  the  nation  to  move  them _ forward— in- a reas~ef~cr Itical 
rati  ha  I  concern.  ~~  ~~ 

There  ■vill  be  detailed  deliberations  regarding  all  the  aspects  of  this 
bill,  aqd  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  these  deliberations. 

   «1  :  •     *  _         _|  _ 

Vocational  educators  nationwide  and  those  who  depend  upon  their  programs 
and  services  —  students,  workers  ana  employers  alike  —  have  a  vital 
interest  in  the  passage  of  legislation  that  will  enable  these  programs  to 
remain  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  country  in  the  aecaaes  aheaa; 
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A I  TAC'I IMIIN1'  A 


•  ANALYSIS  OF  SELECTED  ISSUES 
IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  LEG 

H 

-      —  I  ...  

Current  Law  PL  94 - 4 8 2 

'  t  *     ' ' 

To  assist  .states. .to.,  improve, 
planning  in  use  of  all  funds 
available  and  to  involve  a 
wide  range  of-  agencies 'arid 
individuals  to.cj£chdt_-- 
expand,  jnd.jaimain.ynca- 
tionai  education.  Funds 
arc  available  to: 

•  CQrjduci.auihorizcd.  programs 
:  oyercpme  sex.  discrimination 

■  develop  new  programs 

■  provide  part  time  employ- 
ment for  needy  youth." 


Issue 


Rple_  of.  Federal 
Funds  (Purpose) 


Planning 


.  Requires. a_fivt!*j:car_plan. and 
:  an  annual  program  plan  and  

accountability  report, 

Characteristics  of  the  planning 

process  are;  '. 

*  i 


II,  L  ■  4164 


Tolassist_states  to_ 
expand,  improve,, and 
intensify  existing  '  , 
,  vocational- technical  , 
education  programs  and 
to  develop  new_ programs  ; 
as  needed.  Funds  are  • 
available  to: 

•  conduct. -authorized 

l  programs....   ' 

•  train,  retrain  and 
upgrade  adults 

•  prepare. individuals 
for  employment 

■  assist  the  disad-.  4 
van  taped  and  handi-  1 ; 
capped  .  .  ..  i ' 

■  improve  academic 

'  foundations  of- voca- 
tional students  

■  assist  economically  . 
depressed  areas, 

BeqGires..a.fhrcc_(3)  year 
.-■ state  and  local. plan. with 
'  '  a  progress  report  every 

two  years.  Characteristics 

of  the  planning  process 

are:.       .'  • 


9 
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,  .analysis  ui;  sHiiliiiii  issuii 

.   Page  2  .  . 


Issue 


Current  Caw 'PL  94-482 


H,  R.  ■  4164 


Authorization 
Levels 


Provisions,  for 
Disadvantaged 
and  Handicapped 


ERIC 


■  States  required  to  set  up 
■'  ?...s..Wflt*..?i.f!nning.. 

Council  membership 
specified  - 
*  Meetings  of. Planning 

■  Council,  agenda_and 
process  specified 

■  Assessments,  data\  processes 
arid  procedures  specific  in 
law -wifb- "states  makihg 
little  determination 


plans  arc  not  called 
for  in  current  Act. 


E3f_2S..aufb"6rizatibn-  level  is 
approximately  $1.7  billion  • 
under  the  GEPA  provision  to 
extend. 

201  of  basic  state  grants 
set-a-side  for  disadvantaged 

Ml.  of  basic  state  grant' 
set-a-'side  for  handicapped 


15 


i 


■  The  Statc..M'isory 
nouncil-'will-assist  the 
State  Board ito  do  the 
planning  •  •  a  separate  . 
planning  group  is  not 

•  established  -  The' 

i'  membership  of  the. State 
"  Advisory  Counci l_is_- 
spetified.a.s  majority' 

•  private  sector  and 

■  equally  balanced  I-rom--- — 
'•'education, 

•  Procedures.  and_processes 
arc  established  at  the 
state  level  to 

assess  the  needs,  allocate 
the  funds. where  needed  * 
and. describe  the  changes 
to  be  made  to  accomplish 
goals, 

■  Local  planning  is  the 
basis  for  program  improve- 

L  Bent.         .  _• 

•  More  flexible  in  the    '  ■ 
planning- process/ with  the 
Federal  law-  calling  -for 
plans,:  to  achieve  goals;  - 


FY  75  authorization  level 
is  approximately  $1,5 
billion. when  all  programs 
are  ebmbiped;  r 


Requires  a  floor  to;bc. 
,  established  lor  funding 
•■  disadvantaged- and  handi- 
cappsd:at_no  less  than 
cxirrent  level!   (301  of 


ANALYSIS  OF  SiiLKCTlil)  1SS(jfiS 
Page  3 


Hm- 


' Current  law  PL  94-482 


H.  R.  •  4164 

■  Basic  state  gra^tj^so, 
establishes.a  n&oatiffnal  _- 
initiative !.to_iutHbm^' 
extra  services  for  special 
population  youth  in 
vocational.,  ectycatioii^,- 
Enjphash.required.  through  ■ . 
the  planning  process  in 

the  use  of  all  funds  in    .  ; 
'the' Act,  , 

Funds  in^tbe_SjtBte_grants 
title  are  available  for 
special  population  youth 

■  based  upon  state  assessed  I  • 
needs  and  planning,  \ 

Part  F  of  the  state  grants'- 
authorizes  a  new  national 
initiative  to  serve  youth 
Kith  special  rieedi ._  Thisl_  •  . 
part  holds  current  services 
harmless  and  expands  the 
services  available  to 
special  population  youth;' 

Picks  up' the  same  provi- 
sion as  current  law: 

-  Provides  $S0lf0€0  to  each 
state..tQ_eEplQy_a_sex  . 
equity  coordinator 

•  Provides  emphasis  ^through- 
out law  on  equal- access  ' 
and-programs  and  activities' 
to.  eliminate  jex 
discrimination,     '  ■ 

.  ...»  ■ 


5crv.ices.for.__*  J 
Special  Population 
fouth 


>cx  Equity 
Provisions 


Separate  authotizttrbn • for 
special: disadvantaged _ 
currently'  funded  at  $14.3  j 
million  level. '  ■ 


Special. pop  a 1 at  ton  _y out h  _  _  _ 
eligible  for  services  in  the 
basic  state  grant  -  also 
included  as  eligible  in  the 
30t-set-a-side  for-disad-  * 
vantaged^and  handicapped. 
In  addition,  youth  are '  ' 
eligible  for  services  under 
a  separate  authorization 
for  special,  progrims- for  \ 

disadvantaged,  Current 
funding  level  is  $14.3  * 
million.  '",*""'" 


Provides  $50,000  to  each 
state  to  employ  sex  equity 
coordinators  and  seek  to  -  , 
eliminate  sex  discrimination 
through..prQgrams_and_activities 
in  the  state..  ;Language 
throughout  the  Act  emphasizes 
as  a  purpose. 


Provides 'for  lSt  of  basic  : 
statc.grant-  to:te  used-  for 
post'secondary  and' adult  (  ' 
education, 


I  r 

Adults  'arc  eligible  For 
services  _  i  _  I/Corapotien  t  s 
of  the  Acb  and  the.  deter- 
m i n a t i  ory/o  f  ,p  r og  ra ms  and 
activities/rest  with  the 
state  plan. 


■  t  i 


Aleprescntarise.of  the 
St|ate-Job  Training  __. 
Coordinating  Council*  to« 
serve  on  thcStSte* 
'At^isoT-y  Council. 

Review  and  comment'  on  .* 
reports  from jOther 
agencies  called  for. 


■  Provides  for  a  minimum  of  ;. 

3pl,  of  the  basic  stater 
,  ■  grant  to  be  used  for  post 

secondary  arid  adult  voca- 
.  tional -technical  education. 

*       Authorizes  a  new  part  to 
fundJMt^tHining/Te"', 
training  arid  employment.  '•■ 
.    ^.  jevSicfieiifi  '  Part  F  is 
designed  to_ass:st_yocaj 
.tional.- .technical' education 
:institutions  .to  serve  .!•, ■ 
adults  as  a  part  of  the  : 
conimunity  ecbhoiiiic,  growth 
and  development.    ...  ■ 

Emphasis ' throughout  'the  •  * 
bill  on  incrcasing>servi'ces" . 
":  to  adults  without  decreasing 
services  through  secondary 
programs.'  ■       '  >J_ 

-      '   •  ,  '    •  '  ^T 

A  majority  of  the  advisory 
•  councils  at  the  state  and' 
local  level  come  from  the  . 

''  ,  private,  sector.  ; 

t 

:  .  -  -  -  ._  •  '  ■  ,  •  '  . 

The^rivate  sector  to.     •  < 
.    assist_witb"  planning 
1  '    programs  at  the  state  and  '., 
local  level.    V  • 


Issue' 


4  cSrrent  Law  PL  94-482 


Evaluation  1 


'  Surveys  required  to  deter- 
mine employer  'satis  ';;*  on 
witli  vdcatiohal#  e3uw' :  i 

;  graduates.  ■ 


l. 


■  Requires ;_Fe3craIand-Statc  

evaluation.  Criteria  is  based 
.  upon  extent  to  which  program 
completer  or  leavers. 

'  ■  Find  crop IoyiiiOnf  related  to 
their  training,  and,  , 
Are  considered  by  their 

.     employers. to  be  weii- trained. 
.  and  prepared  for  employment, 


,  ,      II,  R,  ;  4164 

L'.    • 7"     "    ■   '   _  •  •_ 
"  The  private  sector  to 

asslitL«tth. evaluating 

programs _and  program 

completers,,. 

The  two  new  components  • 

of  the  bill  Part  E  . 

Part.  E  which  provide  ,  ; 

services  to  special 
'  '  ,  population  youth  and  also 
•  focus  on  adults  havey  , 

sections  designed  to  increase 
i>»'  coordination^!  tb_the_ 
' ."'  private  sector  through  tj 

administrative  struct 

of  the  Job  Training' 

.Partnership  Act;  I 

i 

Requires.s  tate .  and"  local, 
evaluation  by  teams,  which 
1  include individuals  engaged 
in  the  type  of  work  for ■ 
,  which-Students  are' being 
;    prepared.     '    , 

..  The  evaluation  includes 
program -factorS-sGch  as; 
Planning  and_Cohtent  of. 
progrcnij  Curricula,  . 
Qualification  of  Teachers, 
Counselors, -etc,  Effect  of 
Prograiii-on- Graduates  and  ; 

 Relevance- of-Program  to - 

Labor  Market  Needs.  ^ 

'    'The  state  plan  calls  for  • 
data  .related  to  program 
'  outcomes  in.  termi  of  the 


■  ■    , 1  ' 

Issue 


Bilingual. 
Vocational 
Training  ' 


State  iiriC  Local 
Advisory- Councils 
on  Vocational 
Education  '•  .• ' 


Current  Law  Rfc --94-482." 


H.  R.  •  4164 


Authorizes  a  subpart  for  the 
SecteCarx  of  EaOcatiori  to 
fund. discretionary  . grants  to 
local  and  state  education 
agencies  and  institutions  V 
arid  non-profit  organizations. 
These.grants  are_awarded  to 
provide  100%  of  the  cost  of 

..training  programs,  instructor 
training  development, of  " 
material  alid''  training  allow- 
ances.._tbfi_  current,  funding 
level  is  approximately  

.  $4  million  and  the  program 
is  administered  outside  the 

•>  Office  of  Vocational  arid 

:  Adult  Education. in1  the 
.Secretary's  office.  . 

,  Mandates  a  state  council  'and 

_„S,tate_Council_isJappointed  by 
'   the  Governor  of  the  State 
Board  of. Education  (when 
".    elected).  Membership  on  the 
State  Council  is.  representa- 
tive of  Jail  _segiiicnfs. .of  ;educa- 
tion;;_scry|ce_3eli¥exies ;  and : 
special  interest  groups..  The  ; 


extent  to  which' program  ' 
completers,  find  employ- 
ment, in  occupations  for,  -. 
wbich-Skills..w|re,acquire,d,; 
demonstrate  .khowledge.and^. 
skills  common  to  vocational 
programs  and.  are  considered 
well-trained  and  prepared  ' 
by  employers,  - 

Provides  a  new  national 
initiative  to  fund  state  • 
programs,  for1  special 
pQpulalion_youtlu  _..timited  «■ 
English  proficiency  youth  ■ 
"are  included  as  eligible 
'  recipients  for  these  funds. 
Bilingual  instruction- in 
vocational  education  is  ■ 
authorized. ' 


new  .comppnent 
tbe_cpncepts  learned 
through  national  discre- 
tionary programs  and  allows 
state's  to  provide  programs 
for  limited  English-    1  ,  • 
speaking  youth.  .;  " 


Janda£ei_$.tate...and  J.oca  l._ . .. 

--advisory,  councils, —The— — 
State  Council  is  appointed' 
(as  in  .exi sting  laws)_by_  .( 
the  Governor  or  .  the  State* 
Board  of  -Education  ,  (when 
elected).  Membership  on  , 

'  state  and  local  councils 

.  cones  primarily  ftp  the 
private  sector.  The  ; ...  ; 


Issue  - — ^  •   Current  Law  PL  94-482  

— :     1  ™T    *     1    7 . :  . 

:    —  — ~;.^jur£ose_QLth£  State 'Council.. 

.  :  '  iS'"tFl?vjTFpTH^^coiiiiciIs 

■  a™  appointed  by  local 
. recipients  of  funds  to 

*  7 ' :  advise  then.' 

•  '  •       :,.  X  '    -7  -----  • 

National  •    .  't               Appointed  by  the  President, 
Advisory      .  the  21 -member  council   

;  Council  .on  ♦  '     ;  represents  labor  ,'  management , 

Vocational  .    vocational  education  arid 

Education  ■  special  interest  groups; 

1  ..  The  function  is  to  advise  the 

*  '     '  •'         President;  Congress,  and  the 

Secretary  regarding  vocational 

■  ",  .  7    — — education  arid  to  make  such.-  , 

'  '  studies  and_reports  as.neces- 
■  sary.  to  formulate  recommenda-  ■■ 

.   *    •    '  %  tions.  ,:.  '■■  - 

■  '  •  <  •  t 

f .  .  . 

"•     '  '    (••••  ••  .I"  ;  . 

*  '  '    r'        ''    ■  '  ' ,  ■ 

National  Authorizes.  5*  of  the  basic 

"ams ;   '' '  state- grant  to-conduct  national  1 

77~"r  77-  77:  ;  -  -data.^sys terns.,,  fund. programs,  of.  

•  7  .  *      »;.       national. significance,.  ..   

'  ■  x  personnel,  development  activities , 

■     and  contract  for  a  National  •• 

; ''  '      •  ,  Center  for  Research" in  , 

••      Vocational  Education; 

r  i  ,        1  • 

r      i  ■ 

'  '  4 

*  1  '  '  . 
'     1                             .                                                                   .                                       •    *  '  I 

J 
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state  and'  local  councils.  , 

assist  with  the  planning;' 

(  .         __cvalua£e — . 

the  Effectiveness :r6rtH*' ■ 
programs!         •  7  . 

'  ■This  bill  would  rename  the 
Council  and  call  it  the   •  • 
President's- Council. 'oh; 
Vocati6nal-Technical__._._ . 
Education',  __The- membership 
wbuld  be  limited  to  15 
;  individuals  the,  majority 
of  which  coles  from  the 
private  sector. of. _the_._ 
economy*. ..The. functions 
of  the  National  Council, 
would  be  to  assess  the 
occupational  needs  .of .'the  ( 
,  naf  ion+  .encQuragcLcpbp.era- 
t.ive  industry-education 
efforts,  and 'evaluate  * 
the  needs  of  vocational*  •• 
,  technical  .education,- ahd_,_  , 
fecomm'end.tQ  the  President,  ■ 
Congress  and  the  Secretary 
appropriates  policies.  ;- 

Maintains  this  provision  : 
.  But.  malt  e  s  _  rey i s  i  ons to . 
strengthen  the  national    ". ' 
program i  improvement  effort., ' 

,  The  bill  provides  that  '5$ ."' 
6  f  trtelb^sicL.s  t a  t  e  'g  r sn  £  _  . 
will  . fund  national'  program 
improvemcnt'ef for.ts,  .  The 
National .Programs  {Title 
iii)  include  the  cdritinua-7 . 


■  \ 
a- 
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tion  of  the  Vocational 
Education.  Da  ta_Systeni 
\£VEDS)^  the  State  and 

National  Occupational  

Information"  Data  Systems 
(SOICS  and  NAICS) .  Also, 

thie^-fto'i-ona-l— Canter  _  fox  • 

Besearch_in__Vocalional__  ; 

d uc a  t i  on  i  s .  e s  t ab  1  is  h  e  d  __ 
and  an  Advisory  Committee 
is  established  to  assist 
the  Secretary  With ---   ..  Z 
Nstional_Erogram  Improve- 
ment efforts.  — 

In  addition,  "two— (2)  new 
activities  are  authorized. 

-  Independent, institutes  . 
to  conduct  research "and 
leadership  development 
activities ,  and" 

-  A_ne w_cq op era ti ye .employ er- 
Education. Q  e  m o n s  t  r  a t  i p n 
Program  design e<Pto — - 
facilitate  employer 
involvement- in_ training 

and  placement:^  f  

vocational  students. 
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*  ...     .......     .  "  , 

Mr.  Kildee  [presiding]..  Thank  you  very  inuch.  I  , 
working  with  you  throughJJie. years  on  vocational  education;  I  am 
very  happy  to  hear  your  twimqny  this  morning.  /    '.'    .  -  , 

Oiir  next  witness  is  Dr.  Dale  Parnell,  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Community  arid  Junior  Colleges.     ./  ;  . 

STATEMENT  OF  DALE  PARNELL,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Mr  jPARNELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Packard,/Mr.  Gunderson,  the 
community  technical  and  junior  colleges  of  the  Nation  are  grateful 
to  you  and  your  committee  for  the  introduction  of  H.R.  4164  as  a  . 
vehicLe  to  jielji  crystalize  trie  concepts  and  refopns^on  which  the 
conternporary  vocational  technical  programs  are  being  built^The 
fact  that  representatives  of' the  American  Association  of  Communi- 
ty and  Junior  Colleges^  the  Association  of  Community  College 
Trustees,  the  American  Vocational  Association,  and  the  State  Di- 
rectors of  Vocational  Education  are  united  here  today  sitting  shoul- 
der t<rshoulder/is  testimony  to  you  that  we  are  serious  about  thisv 
business  of  doing  it  together.  That  is  a  new. day  in  vocational  tech- , 
nical  education.  Even  the  word  technical  in  the  title  would  give 
sbmevcluesas  to  the  new  directions.  1 

Community  colleges  approach  the  reauthorization  soberly  be-, 
cause  we  deeply  respect  the  contribution  of  the  Vocational  Eduqa-\ 
t|on  Act  to  our  country,  it  stands  as  one  of  the,  more  important  ^ 
federal  acts  iri  the  history  of  American  education.  One  of  the  per- 
'sokal  payoffs  for  _n_ijs'  to  go  to  a  community  college  graduation 
ceremony  and  watch  tfielndividual  walk  across  that  stage  and  re- 
ceive that  diploma  or  certificate  and  see  the  changes  that  are  made 
ih  their  lives  and  to  know  that  the  work  that  you  have  done  would 
help  those  individuals  make  a  difference  for  themselves  and  for  our  ; 
country.   v  '  

It  is  Jihis  respect  for  what  has  been  accomplished  through  the: 
VEA  that  has  shaped  our  approach  for  the  reauthorization  for 
1983.  We  readily  adinit  that  had  we  gone  our  own  way  to  draft  the 
proposals  that  yga'see  in  H.R.  4164,  it  would  be  a  different  bill.  Yet 
the  course  we  ^  of  working  toward  »  consensus  with, 
theiarjger  voca±ionartecKfiical  community.   :i  ..  

We  particularly  wan(  to  be  supportive  of  our  friends  in  the  s$Cr 
ondary  schools.  We  beg&ia  2  years  ago  to  build  new  linkages  with 
both  the  employer  commuhrty-and  the  American  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation, knowing,  among  other  reasons  that  ;the  reauthorizing  of^ 
"VEA  can  provide  vital  initiatives  to  hdlp  our  country  better  £ope\ 
with  the  challenges  of  increased  productivity,  spiraling  technology, 
and  the  tremendous  heed  for  adult  work  or  training  and  retrain- 
ing. ;  -  _.-  ' t 

So  we  appear  ber,>re  you  today  to  support  H.R.  4164.  We  view  it 
as  a.  Well-balanced  and  forward-looking  approach  to  meet"  priority 
national  concerns.  '.'   •_    . 

Our  colleges  now  serve  some  40  percent  of  all  students  seeking 
college  degrees  of  all  kindsvWe  now  enroll  a  stunning  60  percent  of 
ill  freshmen  and  sophmores  in  all  the  colleges  in  the  Nation:  I 
know  of  the  more  than  9Vfe  million  students  taking  classes  at  our 
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colleges  in  this  fall.term  of  1983,  nearly  two-thirds  ofcthem  are  pur- 
suing one  or  more  vocational  technical  courses  or  programs. 

Now  some^O  years  ago,  when  there  Was  great  work  on  vocation- 
al education  hi  1963Vthlre  were  less  than  1  million  students  in  the 
2  vei  coupes  of  the  country.  So  over  that  20  year  period,  great 
changes  Sappink  and  part  of  those  changes  really  have  been 
—motivated  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  »  -  .  — 

""Community  colleges  vigorq^lv 

nart  If)  as  innovative  concepts  deserved  to  be-  tested  and  we  urge 
Kcommittee  to  at  least  double  the  funding  authorisation  for  part 
SSSSStioa  of  $50  million  to  at  east  $100  million  or 
more  The  *iew  jobs  developing  in  industry  just  deserve  higher  pri- 
ority for  Federal  support  and  State  programing.       L  •      -  -r 

The  willingness  of  industry  to  pay  the  first  25  percent  of  the 
training  costs  amounts  for  you  to; the  best  insurance  that  the 
pubUc  fnterest  could  expect  and  the  fact  that  trainees  will  get  real 
fobs'  jobfthat  in  most  instances'wili  be  on  the  cuttmg  edge  of  our 

«  TfhlS^S^tion  before  as  today  is,  this M^M^ 
ml  of  us^  are  facing:  ean  the  Vocational  Technical  Act  of  1983  be 
redirected  to  better  serve'that  great  host  of wprlung  mejv  and 
wonien  increasingly  faced  with  a  great  restructurmg  in  jobs  and  a 

ficient?  And  I.  contend  that  only  serves  probably  less  than  10  per- 

cent  of  the  spectrum  of  our  population.    T        .      .  , 

Others  askVis  not  the  higher  education  V^^S^S^-  . 

-  that  job?  I  contend  that  that  only  serves  15  to  IP  ^ce^or  an 
other  end  of  the.  spectrum.  And  you  have  the  ;g«$  host  of  Ame n 

-  cans  that  sit  in-the  middle-what  are  we  doing  ^ 
:1  think  that  is  a  fundamental  question  before  ?sj<jg  j  »"*  . 

about  reauthorization  of  vocational  and  technical  education.  That 

i§  ^^Sr^S^/.the*  is  a  compelling  national  in-  ; 
teSm  vlcafional  and.technical  education ^^TS^fcSt- 
*tebilitv  of  our  Nation  requires' a  well  trained  and  a  nigniy  c-m 
Setitive  worflo?ce;  The  programs  that  the  .Congress  supports  in 
twfle^ation  can  and  should  go  a  long  way  toward  addressing 
these  needs.  •  ^ 

:.  [Prepared/statement  of  Dale  Pai-nell  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Dale  Parkell,  Prudent  Amer.can  Association  ok 
Community  and'Juniqr  Colleges 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  community  technical.,  'f^J^  ^^.^ ^SdX 


30-323,  O  -  84.  -  1  V  r  .  ^ 
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■  •  vmeS,'oukr  LnaaaL^n0T^rnamely'  3  »  »■ 

Insufficient  attention  to  the  human  resources.has  been,  in  our  view  a  maior  infln 
WH?„nhe  wild  swing  between  stagnation  and  inflation  "hat  have '  hamS  fhe 
American  economy  in  the  pait  decades.  There  is  a  stark  irony  in  the  dua  hardshio 
and  ,WMwmnTly  ^1tity  "LP"  '*skills  gap'^simultan^us  high  unempSent 
n^»ni  I  „rrkeASh0[taleS-  ^A*8  weaken  °ur  8'obal  lealershipTn  (%hnol- 
ogy  and  trade,  severe  shortages  of  skilled  workers  also  felxi  inflation 

u^f,  »mU"  y.C-u"e>'es  approach  the  reauthorization  soberly,  because  we  deeolv  re- 
S,  cont»b"t'ons  the  Vocational  Education  Act  has  made  to  our  count&  U 
t.m       j  6  more  ^Portant  federal  acts  in  the  history  of  American  eXca- 

It  has  helped  countless  young  Americans  prepare  for  a  productive  career  for  a 
in  mu^0-k' the  h?m<?'  Plants,  and  the  offices  that  shapTour  way  ofl 'fe  It  £ 
a™  tt1  J!LeKlmple  ?£j,ePtf\&t*'  and  lseal  Partnership  in  which  every  feS 

SSS  ^li^o^  made  *  ^c^iK, 

„.  *'  "2  'his  respect  for  what  has  been  accomplished  through  the  VEA  that  has 
shaped  our  Approach  to  this  reauthorization  of  1983:  We  readilv  admit  that  haH  ^ 
gone  our  own  way  to  draft  the  proposals  you  see  il  RR. S Vwou  d  ^  a 
ent  bill.  Yet  the  course  we  chose  was  that  of  working  toward  concinlui  with  the 
large  vocational-technical  community.  We  particularly  want  to  te  sulwrtive  of  our 
friends  in  the  secondary  schools.  We  began  two  years  ago  to  build i£wTS3§« ^  with 
^J, hefemP1°yer  communUy  and  the  American  Vocational  Wation,  &Tng 
among  other  reasons,  that  the  reauthorization  of  VEA  can  provi^vitoj  inUiative^ 
taJfiS.0^  countr>;  ^r  cope  with  the  challenges  of  increased  prXdv  ty  spfr^ 

W  ™l08:L?nd  the  VemendoUS  need  for  adult  worker  training  and  ret^'ng 
„nH?„a£^ribf°re  y0U  t0day  t0  suPP°rt  HR-  «64.  We  view  it  as  a  well  balanced 
and  forward  looking  approach  to  meet  some  priority  national  concerns. 

We  have  been  working  closely  with  AVA  for  more  than  a  year,  wbrkine  alone  the 
way  with  other  educational  groups  in  an  effort  to  achieve  a  concensus  on  reauthor- 
ization proposals.  The  two  Associations,  AVA  and  AACJC,  shared  the  counsel  of  a 

K^en^ 

The  demand  for  vocational-technical  education  has  continued  to  shift  steadifv 
dKd  M?  h  nUltS  Sin^^ht  laat  enactment  oTvEA, reality  laX 
fl^hVtHR  4164  S"^°Ugh  TL33  8tr?ngly  83  we  would  «»>.  The  3D  percent 
„j  •  man,dat<?s  must  be  spent  on  serving  the  adult  population.  It  also 
is  underscored,again  in  the  construction  of  Parts  D  andF  of  Title  II 
iWb™^"1  y' ^?  -ni^-  '  -  — d  junior  colleges  now  serve  some  40  percent  of  all  stu- 
dtnrHn^ng„Cplleg^  defrees'of  all.kinds.  Ve  enroll  60  percent  Of  all  people  who  are 
nkfcolleeei  fnl98.d  taking  class^at  cornrtu' 

ral conrel MtamJ p84„"!arly  two-thlrds  are  puraiung  one  or  more  vocational-techni-, 
caLiourses.  Some  twenty  years  ago  in  1963,  there  were  less  than  one  million  stUV 
dents  m  the  two-year  colleges  of  the  country.  minion  stu/ 

Commnity  colleges  vigorously  support  the  thrusts  of  Part  D  and  Part  F  as  innram- 
th^ZT.TJ^^^0 £iW  We  urge  this  Co^mittel  to  at  leSt  doubTe  -? 
*he  funding  authorization  for  Part  lUrom  $50  million  to  $100  million:  The  new  iobl 
„c'cfr  industry  deserve  high-priority  for  public  federal  and  state  pro^^— 
'"«;The  willingness  of  industry  to  pay  the  first  25  percent  of  the  trainFngcosts 
S*10  ^  ^at  ^uran=a.that  the  public  interest  could  expect  on  the  trainees 
^rn£,*n^  re  -'  3ebs-^jobs  that  in  most  instances  will  be  on  the  cutting  edgl  of  global 
competition  in  tbe^merging  technology.  B       ■  ™  BlODm 

th%°  P»ert' nknfit^e  "Sizing  national  problem  of  worker  displacements*  we  suggest 
rfu^rVe  =t?  mi8fhtt.cven  provide  a  differential  for  a  protected  age  group  that  iifin- 
dwi«y  r  Sh»ar?  of  th*  training  cost  could  be  scaled  back  to  say  fifteen  cente  on  the 
tW  ^Z  train?es  who  are  40  years  of  age  or  older.  We  believe  Parte  D  and  F  give 
K?TT,'-t!ngSew  opportunities  to  nelp  meet  the  needs  of  the  adult  workers 
^  ■J^  gaming  Partnership  Act  (JIPA)  meets  the  needs  of  less  than  10  percent  of 
HkUPW™1  end  o(the  scale.  The  student  financial  aid  programs  of  the 
rt£ I ^f  S™ l  A?'  nieet  the  needs  of  about  20  percent  of  the  population  on  an-  . 
other  end  of  the  scale.  A  major  question. before  you  today  is,  "Can  the  Vocat^nni- 
Technical  Education  Act  of  1983  be  redirected  to  better  serve  th^atgVeaT  hos?  of 
j^ffi^ES^       inCreaSingly  fBCed  with  a  great  res&r^g  i°nf 
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-    -  -       -■  «  -  -    -----  » 

Dr.  Brent  Johnson,  .Secretary  of  Employment  and  Trairiih^r^theJ3tete_ p£Ms*^ 
land,  recently  nointe<d^ut  jo  the  Public  Interest  Groups  of  Washington  (D.C.)  that 
rthe  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.barely^ 
demand  for  training  and  retraining.  He  observes  that  if  Maryland  s  total allocation 
of  $48  millionN<rom  JTPA  were  devoted  entirely  to  training  cc«te— with  no  allow- 
ance  for  odmimWation  or  coordination— and  were  it  programmeoV  at  *?,uao  per 
year  for  each  traink&it  would  help  some  16,000  applicants.  Maryland  currently  nas  . 
some  40,000  jobless  On  its  unemployment  compensation  rolls;  a  figure  that  repre- 
sents only  a  fraction  ofthe  overall  training  demand.  ;-      --    J  £ 

Much  of  the  brunt  of  this  demand  is  falling  on  the  community  colleges  across  .the 
country.  The  "open  door"  that  we  have  long  prided  ourselves  on  is  being  closed  in 
many  community  colleges  by  funding  shortfalls  that  make  it  impossible  for  tlje  col- 
leges to'offer  courses  sufficient^ to  accommodate  the  demand.  _  '  .  ,  J,  \ 
'  Waiting  lists  _for_  technical  courses  are  turning  up  in  community,  technical,  and 
junior  colleges  all  across  the;  country,  and  '^yv^^S^^S^^^l^S^ 
the  applicants- on  the,  waiting  lists  already  have,  higher  college  degrees^Now  they 
are  seekine  occupational  programs  that  they  hope  will  give  them  a  -marketable  skill.- 
In  many  cases^  we_  have,  turned  a  two-year  program  into  six-year  program,  in  Illi- 
nois, for  example,_8t_udents  with  senior  college*  or  graduate  degrees  Jast  year  consti- 
tuted some  15  percent  of  the  total  statewide  community  college  enrollment. 

In  the  Stateof  Washington  untold  thousands  «of  Btudents  wanting  technical  cours-  , 
es  are  locked  jmt  of  the  community  colleges  by  enrollment  caps.  The  Spokane  Com-  \ 
munity  College  jSstrict,  for  example,  is  operating,  in the  current  ^demic  year 
under  an  enrolment  cap  of  11,473  FTE.  Of  the  7,200  applic^ta  seeking  admission 
this  fall  to  one  Spokane,  campus,  6,000_  wanted  occupational  and  technical  courses. 
but  only  2h500_could  be_  admitted.  Spokane  has  two-  and  three-year  waiting  lists  for 
a  variety  of  technical  courses.  .   ;  -  _  -  —  _"_  -y__.        .  .   - .  -~.n 

Many  districts  are  .feeling  this  squeeze.  In  the  LoaRios  Community  College  Uw- 
trict,  American  RivexCollege  in  Sacramento  has  a  host  ?f •  C0U^^e^^5S  ' 
this  fail,  it  could  jnake  places  in  its  data procfaaing  ^Ties  for  otdy  2^0  ^  the  3,490 
applicants,  andJn  office  administration/word  processing  for  just  1,445  of  the  XJhA 
applicants.  More  surprising^the  outcry  Tor  improved  general  education  has  generat- 
ed a  demand  for  bask  communications  that  American  River  currently  cannot  fill. 
The  College  could  admit  only  5,105  of  its  6,830  applicants  for  the  basic  communica- 
tion series.  InadditiOJU  both  its  business  couries  and  the  math/engineering  senes 
are-heavilyjjvejrsul^ribed, _J_[_         .....8   _■- '  ^^^^m^^ !; 

Many  commum^yJJtech^ 
meet  the  demand  for  various  courses  because  tfceyfccfc^^ 
quate  equipment.  AL  recent  /Oregon  inventory  8h°wed*#Wcklo^ ^of  J^^hon  ^ 
equipment  Replacement  needs  in  the  school  syste^ 
^  munity  Colleges.  Oregon  alsbreports  new  faculty  needed  to  handle  «™£< 
ment  in  seven  fields  of  technology:  engineering  technology,  electronics,  date 
'ine.  computer  software  technology,  computer  repair,  word  processmg,  ana"  nursing, 

Our  colleges  simply  do  not  haVe  the  capital  to  support  the  s^up  coste  for  new 
technical  Sing  programs,  The  community  colleges  are  f^mthenataj 
semce--in  defenset  in  economic  development^  and  in  such^Lverse _'janA,r»!^ 
changing  fields  as  communications  and  the  health  sciences.  ^angu^e,.*^ 
woull  tEe  hospital  industry  be  without  the  associate  d^^nl^  l^^RmA 
no  sense  in  the  national  interest  for  the  doors  to  our^igh-tech  P^ff™  £  ]* 
closed  to  growing  numbers  of  applicants,  when  they  produce  the  specfic  skills  re-  - 
quired  to  increase  national  productivity.  -  i- -  -  -..  -     _  _  maxm* 

On  this  point,  we  commend  the  sponsors  of  H.R.  4164, for  proposing  a  f^ndmg 
level  forHhil  bill  that  is  reasonably  consistent  with,  the^tiativea  the  bi^^M 
undertake.  If  we  are  going  to  keep  the  country  in  the  forefront  of  global  competi- 

tl0Of  coiirse^^nere  -Ifftfttch  goingon  outside  of  govemme.nt.  Our^ P^pf^.^.^f 
emblover  community  have  how  taken  the  form  of  a  joint  AACJC>-A^1  mitiative, 
generally  referred  to  as  our  "Putting  America  Back  to  Work"  Project.  It  combines 
thl  s?vera^  that  the  two  iWiations  have  been  buUdmg  to  promote  m- 

creased  community  college  cooperation  jwitii  industry,  labor,  government,  and  small 
'  busiriess^and  to  enlarge  our  grassroots  partnerships  with  employers.  __  - 

The  "employer  specific"  programs  offered  mi  community  colleges  have  mush- 
roomed d^aWirin  the  put  decade.  Such  l^g^Jt^^^^  2? 
thousands  now,  making  the  community,  technical,,  and  iunior>colieges  perhaps  the 
largest  delivery  network  of  adult  skill  training  outside  industry  itself.  -  - 

-  aSwing  out  of  the  Business  Industry  Community  0>lle«e  ^ition  BIOX)  that 
ACCTTaun^  two  years  ago.  chaired  by  Wilfred  (Bud)  McMahpn,  Vice  President/ 
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of  Corning  Glass  Works,  many  community  colleges  have  been  building  their  own 
local  Business- Labor- Industry  Councils,  (    BLIC's,  to  tap  the  guidance  of  employers, 

labor,  and  civic  leaders'.  _.  '   j  . 

Mr.  McMahon  now  chairs  the  new  task  force  that  leads  the  "Putting  America^/ 
Back  to  Work"  Project-^a  board  of:  training-minded  leaders  from,  industry,  labor,/ 
gove r h  me h  t,  and  ed ucaUon^  A tta ched_  to  p ur_  testimony  is  _ou r  concept  paper  formuy 
lo'ed  at  the  start  of  the  project,  that  we  hope  you  will  make  part  of  the  hearing 

record.     _   .__':;»..  .  ■.    .  . 

_SummLng_up^Mr._  Chairman,  there  is  compelling  national  interest  in  Vocational 
and  technical  education.  The  economic  health  and  stability  of  our  nation  requires  a 
well-trained  and  highly  competitive  work  force.  The  programs  that  the  .Congress 
supports  in  this  legislation  can  and  should  go  a  long  way  toward  addressing  these 
needs; 
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A  Compelling  National  Interest 


How  can  wc  evaluate  a  good  society;  by  our  cars,  our  refrigerators,  our  compu- 
w«?_Hii_tory_wiJl^auje_o_ur  scwi^ty  pomaril v  by  what  we  do  with  our  human 
^Pj^tces  .> .  and  Our  human  values.  If  wed  r.iiot  know  how  to  seek  the  best  in  our 
people— fully  utM^  become  a  wasteful  society 

regardjess  of  what  we  do  e^ 

that  whatever  we  do  just  will  not  make  much  difference.  Declining  productivity, 
unemployment  and underemployment, ,  stagJIUtion  and  .inflation!  high_mtere*t 
rates,  and  federal  deficits  have  become  battering  rams  causing  a  staggering 
impact  upon  our  nation:'      '  r  - 

The.  mobilization  of  our  human  resources  offers  a  wa^Tout.  We  can-make  a 
difference.  How  can  this  nation  ever  be  complacent  about  the  waste  of  human 
rc_spurces?_Our  country  desperately  requires  a  bold  new  approach  to  human 
resource  deyelorjmenjL  Tjwt  ne  to  the  commit-: 

ment  that  landed  a  man  pn  the  moon.  Our  "mo^n-shoC'  for  t_he__19_8_Q'j  must  be 
aimed  at  the  triple  goals  of  ample  employment  °P_PprtumdesLincrM 
tivity.  and  economic  health  for  the  individual  and  our  country.  We  must  rise 
above  the  way  things  have  always  been  done  and  search  for  new  approaches  and 
new  combinations  of  resources.  .   .  -■* 

This  new.  "moon-shot"  will  require  a  consensus  among  our  elected  national 
Leaders  tha_t_resuUsin_the  establishment  of  priorities,  detailed  planning,  a  coordi- 
nated national  approach^  and  the  fujl  use  of  public  and  private  resources  accom- 
panied by  adequate  state  and  federal  funding.  It  is_a  cruel  deception  to  delude 
ourselves  into  thinking  this  national  effort  will  happen  by  chance.  Surely,  the 
spaceship  Apollo  would  still  be  a  sketch  on  the  drawing  board  _wijhptu  the 
concerted  commitment  of  national  leaders  and  natjonal  resources.  In  this  time  of 
scarce  fiscal  resources  wemust  focus  our  effort  and  carefully  coordinate  the  use 
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A  healthy  economy 
re<fuires_a  national 

^WJ/WrtMrtJpA  

development  and  training 
thai  will  put  A  merica 
back  to  \vdrk. 


Why  Compelling?  . 

Whyjs  society  s.cbmjHLllingJ^  in  job  development  and  training  a  national 
interest?  There  are  several  answers  to  this  question:   ;     ;  - 

1 .  Employment  pays  taxes;  and  unempjoyment  drains  taxes.  High  national 
 unemployment  causes  federal  and  sUte  expenditures  for  welfare  to  climb  ' 

while  tax  receipts  decline.  Concentrations  of  unemployment,  such  as 
those  in  the  auto  and'  lumber  industries,  have  a  dramatic  economic, 
impact  on  the  rest  of  the  country'  ,■  .  ■ 

2.  The  issue _o_f  declLrunRpjLoAucjiyjty_is  closely  interrelated  with  national 
r»^ivm_9_nctaryf  and  hujnaji  r«purce^o_l_w^ 

trade  demands  a  pr^uctive  work  force  if  we  *re  to  cotr:{-<te  vigorously, 
and  complete  the  cycVfrom  new  technology  to  reduced  prices  to  higher 
quality. 

3.  Unemployment,  particularly  in  urban  areas,  present 4  a  tremendous 
problem  te  state  and  local  governments,  oHs  that  they  are  frequently 
ill-equipped  .to  solve.  In  this  highly  mobile  jaciriy  these  problems  tend  to 
spill  across  the  country. 

of  skilled  workers  remain  a  national  problem  and  v2i  seriously  dftm^n 
economic  revitalizatibn  efforts. 

5.     The  defense  of  our  country  rests  ufjo-i  we^educatf;  i  p^winel  and 
adequately  trained  technicians.  A  projected       year  JK«?  \i,\J'>n  invest* 
mcnj_in_sophisticated  machinery  an<?  wcapiwu  rroposeilto  ixu%^  Ltaih  and 
upgrade our  national ^efens«ynHbecu»iu!j^t^&rJ  /vit^  cut  drained  person-  . 
nel  to  build  and  operate  this  equipnvem. 

.  6.     The  country  is  just  too  interdependent  fanny  ;?«or  to  be  required  to  go 
jwit  alone.  State  and  local  governments,  plus  >         Averse  private  sector, 
cannot  be  expected  to  operitc  in  a  policy  vacuum  arid  must  have  national 
^    leadership.  .  ;  . 

1-     Tlte  ecpnomicbealth  of  our  nation  r^torcs  a  we!  '-trained  and  productive 
.    -work  force. 


Some  History  ,« 

A  healthy,  economy  requires  a  national  investment  in  job  development  and 
training,  that  will  put  America  back  to  work.  Historically,  our  country's 
strength  reflects  an  unflagging  investment  in  the  human  potential.  The  unassail- 
able lesson,  of  _the_G.l.  Bill  is  applicable  here.  Any  new  vision  to  revitalize  the 
economy  must  start  with  our  human  resources:  

America's  colleges  and  universities  have  played  a _raaji»*  part  in  developing  and 
defending  the  nation.  Their  importance  was  recognized  long  ago  by  the  federal 
government.  _  *s~.  ■  . 
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•  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  provided  the  basis  for  land  grant  colleges,  which 
hove  prepared  millions  of  people  for  professional  and  technical  work, 

,  trained  thousands  for  the  Armed  Forces  and,  through- research,  added 
immensely  to  our  scientific,  technological,  and  economic  development ;The 
realized  goal  of  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  has  grown 
before  has  made  .this  nation  the  most  productive  agricultural  land  in  the 

,  world.  "  .  •  <  *. 

•  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  in \9\7  initialed  federal  support  to  foster  vocational 
.   education.  The  federal- state- loco  I  partnership  has  been  the  key  to  the 

proven  success  of  the  time-honuied  vocational  education  program.  State 
and  local  dollars  have  supported  the  dath  operation  and  federal  dollars 
,  hav.q  enabled  schools  and  colleges  to  secure  new  equipment,  cover  the 
exceptional  costs  of 'certain  vocational  programs,  arid  provide  tuc  extra 
support  required  to  help  special  populations.  With  but  federal  funding,  the 
poorest  states  will  have  the  most  difficulty,  providing  first-fate  vocational 
.  t  education  and  adult  employment  development  and  training  opportunities. 

•  The  G.I.  Bill  of  1944  clearly  demonstrated i  that  federal  in  vestment  in  people 
can  pay  incalculable  dividends  to  the  nation.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  first 
G.I.  Bill.*  more  than  18  million  veterans  have  received  educational  benefits 
and,  through  the  taxorrheyVe  paid,  repaid  the  government  several  times 
over  for  those  benefits.  The  G.I.  Bill  provided  unheard  of  access,  across  the 
country,  to  thousands  of  public  and  private  colleges  and'uriivcrsities; 

Missing  Link  j 

Th_c_m|ssjng  jink  in.  all  of  this  $s  the lack ;_of , a  national  ppjjcy  on  employment 
■  development  and  training.  We  have  a  foreign  policy,  a  monetary  policy;  a  fiscal 
policy,  but  no  nationa!_policy  spelling  out  a  long  range  plan  to  utilize  wisely  our 
most  precious  jTsource—the  human  resource.  This  lack  of  a  coherent,  systematic 
national  framework  policy  is  best  evidenced  by"  the  fragmented  training  pro* 
grams  that  can  be  found  throughout  the  federal^bverrirrierit.  Nearly  all  federal 
Cabinet-level  secretaries  administer  some  kind  of  employment  development  arid 
training  prograrri  funds.  Rarely  is  there  coordiriatioQ^rriorig  their  prograrris. 

Add  to  thist  federa I  fragmentatio n  t he  plet  h  ora  pf^ob^jirojjrams _spc i nso red  by 
stafe  and  local  governments,  and,  of  course,  all  of  the  programs  operated  hy  the 
private  sector  The  picture  cries  out  for  a  national  framework  policy.  Amid  such 
fragmentation  and  duplication  our.  slumping  productivity  is  hardly  surprising. 

Moving  America  again  to  the  foreffdril  of  global  competition  esseritially  a  ' 
challenge  iri  skill  development  of  keeping  our  work  force  as- advanced  as  oUr 
technology.  It, is  a  compelling  national  challe'nge.  The challenge  carmot  be  met  ! 
alone  by  piecemeal  response s,_slate_by  state ,_iown_by:  to v^n.  'Orchest ratio n_qf 
p_o Ijcy_  a nd  reso  urces.  p_u blic  a rid [  private,  at  eyeryje ye j  of_P ur  syste m ,  is  regu ired , 
startj  n£  with  a  cohesive  national  policy  fj prmulated 1  by  the  Congress  that  requires 
financial  efficiency,  program  effectiveness.  a*hd  institutional  accountability. 


^Jhe.missing  link  in. all  of 
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'  the  problems  America's 
economy  /aces  are  hot 


Republican  problems  or 
.  Democratic  problems; 
they. arc  American 
problems , 


What  Is  the  CurrenrSituation? 

The  problem  AmerijnVet^^  not  Republican  problems i  or  Demo-, 

crarpjoblcms;  they  arc  American  problems..  We  a  re  bridled  with  chronic  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment,  sagging  productivity,  high  interest  rates,  and 
recurring  cycles  of  stagflation  and  inflation.  Moreover,  we  are. facing  a  severe 
shortage  of  skilled  workers,  which  promises  to  worsen  in  the  future  if  wedo  not 
reverse  it.  Finally,  a  projected  $1.4  trillion  defense  investment  in  sophisticated 
machinery  and  weapons  proposed  to  maintain  and  upgrade  bur  national  defense 
will  be  meaningless  without  trained  people  to  build  arid  operate  this  equipment. 

Unemployment                                               .       .  1- 
Today  almost  10  million  Americans  are  on  record  as  unemployed.  In  addition, 
many  individuals  have  simply  given  up  in  the  search  for  Work  and  have  sunk" 
below  the  statistical  level.  '  *  "  

VndemnpIqyroeKt     

'lrjAeremplpyme:nj^ontinue^^ 

reining  and  Remediation  Strategies,  author  Robert  Taggart  writes:  "There 
*  ere  5.5  million  individuals  in  the  labor  force  50  weeks  or  more  in  1980  whose 
employment  and  earnings  problems'  were  so  serious  that  their  families  were 
oelow  the  poverty  level.  There  were  1 5  million  who  did  not  earn  the  equivalent  of 
the  minimum  wage  for  the  hours  and  weeks  each  was  willing  and  able  to  work." 

Skilled  Worker  Shortages  . 

ironically,  at  a  Ume^when  weare ^experiencing. high.levels  ofune_mp__ym_ent_, 
nearly  every  trade  association  in  this  country  reports'  skilled _craf__man 


shortages— shortages  that  will  increase  to  dangerous  levc>  if  solutions  are  not 
applied  soon.  For  example,  the  1981  survey  of  the  American  Electronics  Associa- 
tion documents  a  growing  demand  forjechniciansin  electronics  and  computer 
sciences.  The  survey  shows  a  need  for  140,000  new  technical  para  professionals  by 
1935.  Most  of  these. positions  will  be  created  by  the  young,  developing  compan- 
ies, companies  that  do  not  and  cannot  afford  to  develop  and  offer  their  dwii 
training  programs. 

Business  Lea*1-*'*  Cotwitcd  

Bviiness  leaders  recpgui_w_t_ha?  som_e'w^ 
"Rcaganomics"  is _bei ngd_este_d_ _s_ofl_e  business. J^de^ 
economy  could  face  «^ 

reduces  its  responsibility  for  educating,  training,  and  improving  the  work  force, 
the  prestigious  Business  Round  table  has  called  for*  national  policy  lodca\whh 
a  growing  imbalance  between  the  supply  of  workers  and  the  skills  demanded. 
Testifying  before  the  Seriate  Subcommittee  Ori  Employment  arid  Productivity  in 
June  of  1981.  &  F.  Metier.  Chairman  of  TRW,  Inc..  called  fora national 
public-private  effort  to  address  the  problems. of  structural  _unemp_toymen_t_ ; 
Metier  expressed. U)e_feeljr_g_  that  our  nation  has  skimped  on  its  investment  in 
-employee  development  and  training..  '• 

Defense  Concerns 

A  strong  defense  is  another  national  challenge.  The  Armed  forces  lack  sufficient 
numbers  of  trained  tes^nic^hsiind  professionals  tdstoffewsfihgiquipmeht. 
They  face  a  serious- shortage  of  technicians  to  build,  operate,  arid  repair  the 
coming  weapons  systems. 
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ln_a  recent  paper.  prepared,  for  the.  National  Councillor*  Employment  Policy. 
— ^onpjnjM.Ij^jxLSjiwJiiJLp/jtML.UrtNU  Institute  offers' the  military  as  a  prime 
1  _e*a^ple  oOhejJroW^  becomes  more 

sophisticated  than  the  available  work  force.  She  suggests  that  in  thiscascMbuying 
more  hardware  does  not  look  like  a  very  good  jnvesjment unlessaccompanied  by 
a  major  effort  to  . upgrade  the  skills  of  those  who  will  have  to  use  it."  She 
"recommends  that,  as  the  Administration  makes  pLans  to  double  its  spending  for 
defense,  it  consider'making  this  sector  a  laboratory  for  the  development  of  new 
education  and  training  systems  with  possible  "spill-overs  for  the  civilian  sector.** 
Fomentation 

There  are  a  multitude  of  reasons  why  an  individual  may  be  unable  to  find 
employment,  *>..  physical  arid  mental  handicaps.,  learning  barriers,  lack  of 
technical skills.cjjminal  records,  workers ihdecrmirigihdustries^HmUea English 
speajcjng,  dispXcedho  service s'aimed  at  helping 

these  jndiyiduak^ 
and  referrar  system  require^ 

S!E!,?ni9Af!,lf. P/°*5*!!?.-.^HH'J[*i!?*DA** . A*.  ■n^A*fnPA^..'.n_!P>.ni'_*l**c*j.  individuals  • 
receiving  unemployment  insurance  compensation  cannot  enroll  in  a  full-time 
training  program,  without  losing  benefits,  because  the  individual  must  sup- 
posed  ly  be  ready  to  accept  any  appropriate  job  offer.  None  of  the  programs 
,  address  the  need  to  continually  Upgrade  the  productivity  of  employed  workers  to 
ensure  a  technically  competent  work  force! 

Work  Force  Needs  r  j_  ■  

Paradoxically,  we  are  moving  from  a  baby  boom  to  a  baby  bust  period.  A  severe 
overall  worker  shortage  is  predicted  within  the  decade.  ' 

1  ri  the  197Q's  t He  growth  rate  of  the  American  work  force  averaged  2.45  percent, 
in  the  1980's  it  will  be  between  1.25  and  1.5  percent,  and  in  the  1990*$  it  will  be  less 
than  one  jwrcenl  pcr_yea_r._  There  isjit  tie 'elasticity  remaining  in  our  population 
si  nee  _  _5_2_  Percen  t_of  t_h_e_  wo  men  _  and  _78  _pcrce tit  _of  the  _  men  of  wo  rk  i  ng  age  a  re 
aJrc§dy  employed-  The  agricultu  ral  sector  isj^cj;atjng_with^a^mini_m^  of  people 
( t  h  ree  percent  of  the  wo  rk  f o  rce  j,  a  nd  the  m«  n  u  fac  I  u  ring,  sect  or  _is  quickly 
red  uci  ng  employment  wit  h  the  aid  ofjpbotics  and  c  o  m  pu  te  r-a  ided  ma  n  u  fact  u  r- 
cng  To  maintain  a  strong  work  force  w|0  require  better  retraining  opportunities 
for  employees  who  want  to  work  parnime.  «is  well  as  full-time,  to  learn  new  skills 
and  acquire  new  knowledge.  . 

Community,  Technical,  Junior  Colleges: 
A  Uniquely  American  Resource 

Co m liu_ ^. i  ty_«_  icch  n tea) La nd  iu_n io r  c  ol  leges  const. i tu te  a_ ra pirt ly gra v.! nfcscct  or  of 
P_pstsecpi«iarv  fducation.^  ; 
across  America  en r ol lie d  i n  t h e  fall  of  1981  a n_e's_U mated  fi ve  m illio t>  siude n ts  f o r 
regular  credit,  and  a  no*  he  t  five  million  students  in  non-credit  courses.  During 
the  lrS  1-82  college  yc*r  it  is  anticipated  that  over  It  million  different  individuals 
will  take  one  or  mort  eliiiSf**  at  *  community,  technical,  or  junior  college.  When 
fully  utilized  as  a  major  rutiofui  rrso.irce  in  the  aH-iJt  fcb  development  and 
training  field,  these  colleges! can  and  do:  y 

1.     Prepare  technicians  and  skilled  workers  for  specific  occupations,  includ-  • 
ing  defenses-related  occupations. 

'  <    .     .    •  .        '■     .  5  .  .-. 


A  severe  overall  worker 
shortage-  is  predicted 
"  within  the  decade. 
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CoJI<%fs  .  .  .  _haye  served _  . . 
'he  nation  well  in  the  past 
in  J  can  serve  it  even 
better  in  the  futowL  


2.  -  Provide  literacy  .training,  upwardmobility,  and  retraining opport  unities^ 

for  employees  particulafijTaimed  at  skilled  worker  shortages.  :   :  .— 

3.  Assist  owners  and  operators  6f  small  businesses. 

4.  Promote.  Local  collaboration. ampjrig  iabpr^  education,  an^  buMnesSt. 
i   organizations.,  particularly  cooperative  efforts  with  Private  industry 

Councils.  . 

5.  Coo  refute  in  productivity  studieland  work  force  planning. 

■  6.     Assist  in  the  development  and  operation  of  Urban  Enterprise  Zones. 
7.     Participate  in  statewide  economic  development  and  reindustria  fixation 
•  strategies;' 

Our  nation's  public  arid  privatc.schooB  and  collegekform  the  most  comprehen- 
sive system  of  education  and  training  in  the  world.  They  have  served  the  nation 
well  in  thepast  and  can  serve  it  even  better  in  the  future.  • '  , 
PpJstsjxondarxlnstlt^  quajj_ficd_ to  help  address  national 

economic^ rpblems,  enhance  the  abilities  of  individuals,  improve  the  qualitvjof 
personal  lives,  and  build  the  strength  of  our  nation.  American  pbstsecb^dary ' 
education  institutions  can  and  must  be  "better  ftiltzed  in  the  solving  of  the 
problems  of  employment  development  arid  training. 
Colleges  also  must  never  fWgcUhat  their jmU^^^ 

good  for  college  pcrepnrtcj-to carp  about  poorly  prepared  students  unless  they  are 
rcaching\oui_tp_help  their;hjgh  sihools^Co|l^ 
secondary  Khoolijn  their  sew 

strong  school  career  and  vocational  education  programs  and  higher  academic 
^     performance.  "    *  .'  '     _!_.;  _■. 

Here  are  some  special  program  targcu  for  inclusion  in  any  new  adult  employ- 
'  merit  development  arid  training  legislation:  _  _         :  "'■  ~ — — 1 

•  Specific  Job  7raihUng7*"":  T  ~  / 

-The  need  for  occupaiionaUy'  spec ific  fram/nj?  is  not  limited  to  yoiing  people 
^preparing  for  their  first  jobs.  Employed  individuals  increasingly  require  oppor- 
tunities to  upgrade  their  skills  arid  to  Ieartiriew, skills  as  revolutionary  shifts  occur 

■  in  employment  demands.  For  example,  the  demand  for  white  collar  and  service 
workers  is  increasing  whileblue  collar  and  manufacturing  jobs  are  decreasing.- 

-Peter  Drucfcer  predicts  that "nrnufacturing  jc^i^Lllcpmtituje •Jejw  Jhan  fiw 
percent  of  the_American_wprlc  fprM_in__25jfea_rs.Jj[Lthe_  I950Js 41  percent of  the 
work  for^  was  inihislscclor  Today  it  is  only  21  percent.  The?  quality  of workers' 
pcrfprmancesjs  critical  in  thw' new  jobs,'and  t^  how  well  they 

have  learned  and  can  use  the  skills  they  were  taught.  .     U  . 

Education  and  training  programs  must  provide  incentives  IP  encourage  workers 
tb  acquire  new.  higher:  level  skills-^jespecially  skills  that  would  enable  themjp 
worfc  iii  high  technology arid  skill  areas  that  win  be  mpst  criticaiw  pur  natjpn^^ 
'  well-being  in  the  future.  S  wh  incentive  the  number  of  workers 

who  are  displaced,  underemployed,  or  unemployed. 
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•  Skilled  Worke?  Shortages 


Special  attention  mu_sipe&iyenjo^h_e_CArre^ 
oLemploymento^pprtujiiU^ 

exajnpje,  the  Ame^  report  thai  reveals  140,000  • 

.  technicians  are  needed  during  the  next  five  years ^includes  such  fields  as  computer 

analysts,  programmers,  computer  software  engineers,  jmd  electronic  engince^ 
-  technologists.  The  health  care  industry  repprts  a  growing  shortage  of  nursesSnd  " 

medical  technologists  in  numerous  specialized  fields.  (  '  ' 

•  Entrepreneurshlp;  One  Answer  for  Unemployment  ' 

JXhc  drive  to  achieve  economic  self 'Sufficiency  through  small  business  ownen.ip 
has  not  slackened;  in  fact;  it  continues  to  intensify,  showing  that  the  traditional 
American  spirit  of  individual  initiative  is  entirely  alive.  More. than  500.000  new 
small  businesses  are  launched  each  year.  Our  increasingly  serviccTelated  econ- 
omy offers  a  growing  spectrum  of  opportunities  for  customized  and  personalized 
small  businesses.  Today,  brie  job  openingih  four  and  almost  all  of  the  new  jobs 
are  found  iria  company  with  feWer  thai)  200  employees  arid  a  cross  profit  of  less 
than  SI  million  annually:  If  each  small  business  in  the  country  could  have  one 
hew  empldyec,  the  unemployment  problem  of  the  country  would,  vanish-, 

•  Proven  Partners 

Most  community  colleges  routinely  promote  cqllaboratioh  with  local  businesses  - 
c*  j  tabor  unions.  Many  of  them  came  into  being  through  local  initiatives  headed 
by  business  and  labor  leaders.  It  is  standard  operating  procedure  for  a  commun- 
ity college  (a  have  Joeal  advisory  committees  of  employers,  crnployees^  and 
practitioners  for  each  of  its  occupational  programs,  A_study bxA_A*CJC  revealed 
the  average  co mmu nit y*.  tech nical, _and junior  college  has  nearly  100  specific 
working  arrangements_whhIocaLorjga^r^^ 

local  businesses.  AIL  pf  tWs  expwience  by  community  cojicges  in  facilitating 
cooperative  arrangements  must  be  used  to  increase  productivity  and  economic 
^development. 

•  Urban  Enterprise  Zdjifei  •  ,  ,. . ,  _j-  ' 
It  is  the  objective  o[ihc  Uiban  JoAojld  Entejpr 

local  go  vern  mems  and  sma  1 Lbusinesscs  to  wo rk  toget her  to  facilitate  _t he empjoy- 
ment  of  the^pfcpr.  New  businesses ijvotiid  ^  ^^^9  ^P^5^  4r°a_n_a^  /H1?!  ; 
areas  with  lower  taxes  and  reduced  government  regulation.  It  is  proposed  that 
ten  to  twenty-five  enterprise  zones  be  created  each  >  eJis  for  a  three-year  period  , 
Community,  technical,  and  junior  colleges  can  make  an  important  contribution 
to  the  enterprise  zones  by  offering  Ibw^btf  customized  training  programs:  The  t' 
presence  of  a  comprehensive  com  muni  ty^ne^c  system  should  be  considered  '.,\ 
the  designation  of  such  zones:         •  7^      .    '  '  i 

•  Productivity  i 

Productivity  studies  and  workforce  planning  efforts  that  fail  to  take  into  account 
the  major  training  institutions  and  programs  fall  short  of  the  mark.  Efforts  to 
improve  productivity  require  the  cooperation  bf  all  the  partners  inthe  enterprise,  ■ 
i.e.,  employers,  employees,  and  trainiQg  or  retraining  programs.  Somestate$are 
carefully  brchestraUrig^ecbnbmic  development  policies  fully  utilizing  the  resour- 
ces of  the  two-year  colleges: 


CbUege^can^makean 
/^oriani  cpnir/fruiron  to 
the  enterprise  zones  by 
offering  Jow-cost  |      '  - 
customized  training 
programs-  |*  - 
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Existing  legislation  must 
be  .reviewed  for  possible, 
refinement  and  new 
legislation  initiated  .  .  .  


Proposal  for  a  New  "Moon-Shot"  Commitment 

.  -The  current  federal  initiatives  in  human  resource  development  are  embodied  in  a 
diversity  of  programs  including:  CETA,  Adult  Basic  Educationy-Vocational 
Education  Act,  various  student  financial  aid  programs,  and  defense  training 
programs.  What  Js  clearly  required  is  an1  «ajro  nation  of  these  p^gramsjvah.^ . 
hew  "modh-shot"  commitment  i&  fOstetjob^yeldpment  and  graining  relevant  , 
to  economic  development.  — „Z2-  ' 

'■  Existing  legislation  must  be  reviewed  for  possible  refineme nt  and  new  legislation  . 
initiated  which  addresses  the  following  five  principles: 

V  1.  incentives  must"  be  designed  tc i  promote  greater  coc^ra/ion  between 
\    '.     private/ governmental  employers  and  ixJstXngyaccre^Tted  iducatlonSlf^ 

iraThTng.  TnstTtut1bru  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  citizens  for  careers  of '. 

regional  and/  9r  national  priority,  a  * 

t*  •     We  recommend  that  inwnUyes  (direct  federal  funding,  matching  sup- 
x    •     '  port,  and/ or  tax  relief)  be  developed  toj  . 

\     ■  •  Provide  for  the  enhancement  of  relevant  e^ucaUdn/t  rairungsemces^  - 
accredited  post  secondary institutions  through  increased  private  sector 

■I  v  support  for  instructional  staff  upgrading,  curriculum  development, 
1  equipment  and  facility  upgrading,  and  cooperative  training  relation- 
\         ships.  (       .  .  "  "' 

I     •  Encourage  greater  private  sector  support  for  training  activities  of 
>        national  priority  which  will  facilitate  worker  mobility.  ,  ■ 

2!  An  administrative-  structure  to»_  allocate  federal  resources  must  be 

I  designed  in  a  mannc r_ / hat  providesjgregter_!st_a_te_ level  determinatl _*n_  of 

\  respurce_a^d[pr  incen\iye  pli*':,  'ng 

.  \  for  labor  market  ateas  that  transcend  state  boundaries. 

.\    We  rrcommend  that  guidelines  for  the  states:1  '  •- 

•  Provide  a  strong  role  for  employers  and  labor  leaders  to  work  with 
state^ov^rnment  leaders  itj  allc^tion  decisions  and_ the  establishment  _ 
of  state  job  development  and  training  priorities,  and 

•  Provide  for  representatives  of  community,  technical,  and  junior  cot- 
leges  along  with  other  vocational  education  representatives  to  have  a 

,  formal  advisory  role  in  state  arid  local  allocation  decisions  a ndv the 
establishment  of  job  development  and  training  services,  and  , 

;*  Pjiovide^guidelines  for  the allocation  of  funds  qr^otherjneentives  such 
-  \ he  flccds ;  of  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  minorities,  and  , 

other  special  populations  will  .be^addressed,  and  national  skill  "short- u 
age  "priorities  will  be  addressed,  and 

•  r.oviJe  a  mechanism  for  interstate  collaboration  in  addressing  the 
ecohomiu  development varid  job  training  needs  of  such  economic 
regions  as  the  Pittsburgh-Whecling-Cleveland-Detroit  reindustrializa- 
tion  corridor. 
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3 .  Incentives  m  us  t  be  designed  to  encourage  citizens  to  seek  p  re  pa  rati  o  n  to 
quttiify  for  occupations  of  regional  and]  or  national  priorityr^pe— 
moWe,  and  to  maintain  their  impToymerif. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of: 

•  Target  grants,  loans,  tax  relief  to  support  education/ training  costs  for 
occupations  of  national  or  regional  priority,  arid 

•.  Regulati 0 hi  tha t  make  it  eco  no  mically  ad  va  n  tageo  us  for  ind i vid  uals 
to  seek  and  accept  cm  pi  pyjnem  and  trai  ning  opportunities,  as  opposed 
to  reliance  upon  subsistence  stipends,  and;  .    ^..-^v  737      ,  ^ 

•  A  voucher  retraining  approach  along  with' unemployment  insurance. 

4.  A  national  policy  oh  e^mploynutnt  development  and  training  is  required; 
We  recommend  that  such  a  policy  include: 

•  The  integration  of  all  training  and  vocational  education  legislation 
into  a  cohesive. national  human  resource  development  program. 

•  The  role  that  communUyj  technical,  and  junior  colleges  can  play  in  this 
vital  process  along  with  other  educational  and  training  organizations.  . 

•  Pinpointing  accountability  for'  worker  assessments  and  the  operation 
of  the  evaluation;  referral,  and  placement  system.  • 

5;  The  currently  fragmented  authority  and  accountability  [ox  \h<z  tedcxnl 
job  training  programs  must  bejctorified  and  untiled.  It  is  particularly 
important  to  pinpoint  responsibility. 

■    Wc  recommend:  .     ,  _    -m  _    'J_  \J 

•  The  establishment  6f  a  federal  Board  for  Employment  Development ' 
arid  Training  to  serve  as  the  coordinating  and  rule/  regulation  develop- 

,  ing [  body  to l  implement  _the_  policies. estabUshed  byXongtess.  Sucb  a 
Board  might  bee  omposedo  f  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Secretary  of 
Educatipn^Secretary  of Labor,  Secretary  of  Ctefens^AandSecretar^_of 
Agriculture.  The :  Secrctarv  of  Commerce  should  be  named  Chairman 
of  this  Board)  and  provide  the  staff  work  required  to  ensure  that  the  - 
national  employment  development  and  training  policy  will  serve  to 
'  promote  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  '  , 

In  summary;  the  nation's  1,?>1 !  two-year  fAostsecondary  institutions  stand  pttr 
pared  to  make  a  major  contribution  to  training  and  retraining  large  segments  of  ' 
t  he_  nati  on's  work  force  AP_nieet  the  triple  goals  of  high  e  mployment,  increased 
productivity, and  economic  health.  However,  national  leadership anda  national 
policy"  framework  are  required  if  the  new  "mo on-shot"  is  to  move  from  the 

launching  pad.  \  , 

t  .  . 


National  ieadership  and  a 
national  policy 
framework  are  required  if 
t6e^w.t^mooh^shpt'' &  / 
to  mpyejrnm  the 
launching  pad. 


:  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges 


This  concept  paper  was  developed  by  ,a -special  Task  Force  to  undervnre  the  iro- 
portance  of  human  resource  development  in  the  economic  life  ofthis  nation,  and 
to  present  a  proposal  for  improving  adult  employment  development  and  training. 

«i  _      _  ■  •_  •  _  _  . 

Task  Force  Members  ,  fl 

Task  Force:  . 

Cruirman:  Dale  Pamcll,  President,  American  Association  of  Community  and 

Junior  Colleges.  Washington,  D.C. 
Vice '  Chairman:  Nolen  Ellison,  Chancellor,  Cuyahoga  Community  College 

District,  Ohio 

■  Arthur  A vila,  Pj^ideDUcEast  Lps_  Angeles  Conjr-njrrt'  v  College,  California  - 

:  Dyright  Davis,  JMrectpj;  North  CqM   "  • 

,  Q»roLEliasonLpira 
_  _  ___Assocution  of  Cqramun^^ 
^Don  Garrison,  President,  Tri-County  Technical  College,  South  Carolina 
Andy  Korim,  Dean,  Grants  Management  and  Development,  Community  College ' 

of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania  -  -  ,       V«  —         ' 1 

Pattie -Powell,  Chairman,  Association  of  Community  College  Trustees  Com-' 
mittee  on  Fe^erSrRelatiqns~acd  Trustee,  JDalUuJ^OMfy  Commur^ty 

College  District^  Texas       _    .'.    .. ~  — ~z 

;  George  Rodda,  Trustee,  Coast  Community  College  District,  California 

Ex  Officio?  "      ■ — "~ — —*---/ — :  -^z: 

Ron  ,Mears,  President,  Association  of  Community  College  Trustees  Board  of 

Directors,  and  Trustee,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  Community  College-  ... 
William i  Meardy,  Executive  Director,  Assbciattoh  of  Community  College 
Trustees,  Washington,  V.Q.  *  -  \  ■« 

Joje  Rushing,  Chajfiiian,  American.  Association  of  Community  and  Junior 
:     Colleges. Board  of  Directors,  and  Chancellor,  Tarrant  County  Junior  Col* 
.  lege,  Texas 

Consulting  Economist: 

.  Herbert  E,  Striner,  Professor  and  former  Dean  of  the  Kogod  College  of  Business 
Administration,  The  American  University,  Washington;  D.C. 

■  '•  Staff;  z         '.  ,  " ' 

Richard  Wilson,  Vice  Presidentfor  Go vernmental  Relations,  American  Assbcia- 
.   '     tion  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  Washmgioh,  D.C.  L 
Paula  Brown,  Assistant  for  Governmental  Relations,  American  Association  of 

Cbmmuhit^ar^>Uiuo»^S!l-2r*.  WMhihgtoh*  D:C^  '     '  '_  ■ 
Frank  MenseX  Dirertor  of  Governmental  Affairs,  Association5 of  Commumty 
College  Trustees,  Washington,  D.C 

For  further  information'  contact: 

Dale  Parnell,  President  ' 
American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges 
^One  Dupbnt  Circle^W.,  #410 
^WasTiUigtwvD.C.  20036  \ 
(202)  293-7050  I 
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Mr.  Kildee.  Thank -you  very  much.   ,  

Our  next  witness  is  Dr;  Joe^Mills,  president  of  the  National  Asio- 
ciatibh  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOE  MILLS,  .PR^IDEOT^'KAndNAL  "ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  STAT^  DIRECTORS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  WKiSrMr. ^  Chaiririari^Mjr  name .is  Joe  IX  Kiills  of  Tallahas- 
see, Fla.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
this  committee.  Today*  I  appear  before  you  as  the  director  of  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education,  State  of Florida  Department  of 
Education,  as  president  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Direc- 
tors of  Vocational  Education,  and  as  president  of  the  American  Vo- 
s  cation  Association. 

A  unique  feature  of  these  professional  vocational  •  education,  asso- 
ciations is  the  opportunity  for  practitioners  in  all  functions  and  all 
levels  to  work  .together/  We  'address  the  issues  ahead  on  as  we  work 
toward  the  development  qF  quality  programs  in  vocational  educa- 
tion.    0   _  _r  : 

V  -The  State  directors  of  vocational  education  and  the  American 
Vocational  Association  have  involved  representatives  of  the  profes- , 
sion  extensively-  in  the  development  of  the  legislative  proposals 
'now  before  the  Congress.  As  early  as  4  years  ago,  the. State  direc- 
tors, through  their  national  association,Hbegan  the  process  of  devel- 
oping1 position  papers  and  policy  statements  regarding  the-  needs" 
and.  concerns  of  States  related  to  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  These  position  papers  have  been,  published  by  the 
State l  Directors  .Association  and  now  form  the  foundation 

for  vocational  education  legislation  before  Gpngress. 

At  apprpximately  the  same  time  4  years  ago\  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  formed  teams  of  profeissionals  to„stp5y  issues 
and  concerns  at  the  grassroots  level  to  formulate  recommendations 
for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocation  Education  Act.  This  effort 
reached  into  most  of  the  communities  in  every  State.  It  involved, 
teachers,  teacher  educators,  supervisors,  guidance  counselors,  re- 
searchers, administrators  in  voc£tibn&l  education,  their  counter- 
parts in  general  ed  ucation,  and  other  'members  of  the  community, 
such  as  business,  industry  and  -organized  labor,  and  minority 
groups  interested  in  vocational  education.  \ 

This  effort  obviously  has  been  extensive.  We,  come  before  the 
Congress  with  a  legislative  proposal  that  sets  forth  the  best  think- 
ing of  the  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  and  the  mem- 
bership of  the  American  Vocational  Education. 

There  are  numerous  provisions  in  the  legislative  proposal  before 
this  committee.  I  have  selected  six  provisions  that'are  key  as  to  the 
construction  of  this  legislation. 

1.  SOLE  STATE  BOARD 

This  year  the  Federal  expenditures  for  public  vocational  educa- 
tion are  approximately  $735  'million;  Over  16  million  persons  are 
enrolled  in  postsecondary,  adult  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams. Sprne  20,000  public  education  institutions  have^  vocational 
program^;-*  9,000  are  classified  as  area  vocational  education  schools, 


including  i,106;  degree  granting  community/junior  technical  iristi- 

tutp  ahdcolleges.  _  

In  addition,  there  are  approximately  600  4-year  colleges  and  imi- 
versjtip  which  have  ^ 

These  data  raise  a  question  about  the,  complexity  of  coordiiioting 
vocational  educational  progranis ^_witliiri  a  State.  In  addition,  it 
points  up  a  need  for  the  stewardship  of  Federal  funds  to  be  appro- 

*  priately  lodged  within  a  single l  State  board.  _   /_  ■  \ 

The  board. would  be  responsibleto^eongress  fpr  Federal  vocation- 
al education  funds.  A  primary  issue  in/necp^  that  a  sole' 
State,  board  be  established  hy  this  legislation  As  that  each  State 
needs  the  authority  to  perform ^the  res^^  /to 
comply  with  Federal  law:  Administrative  functions  inherent*  in  ihis^ 
authority  are  State  planning,  policymaking,  progr^^approvalyndis- 
tribution  x>f  funds,  ^vata^ 

the  U.S.  Cohgress  for  iisj^^t^he^  Federal  funds;     ~  / 

The  vocational  education  governance  system  is  a  subsystem  of  a 
larger l  iducational  M^inistratiyp  ^ru^  State 
."'authority  and  responsibility  to  establish  policy  and  administer  vo- 
t  cational  education  programs  cannot  be  denied  by  Federal  legisla- 
tion. Thus,  legislation  niust  accommodate  the  diversity/of  the  State 
•  prJ;ahiMtiphal  patterns,  their  program  needs  arid,^at  the  .same 
time^  establish  the  entity  at  the  State  level  that  is*  accountable  to 
the  Congress^     j_  /  _        _  _    _  '■/_- 

As  the  State  director  of  one  of  the  larger  populated  States,  I 
work  for  the  State  board  responsible  for  the  administration  and  su- 
~p"ervision-ofatl-educationai^  State  This  means  that 
-  we  in  vocation al  education  musf~wbrlc"closely^with-  alLins ti jbutions 
deliveri  ng  vocational  education  whether  in  secondary  iAstit^ 
area  vo  rational  schools,  community  colleges^  State  4-year  colleges 
and  universities,  or  private  institutions.  We  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  coordinating  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  a  State  plan.  Also  to  coordinate  policies^  that  impact  institu- 
tions tP  establish  and  provide  quality  vocational  education  accord- 
ing to  soc; .  r;  ••  .  ____/_     /        :  v  

We  re)/.  .ip~,t  -^  cpja  such  jas  directors  oiycommuiiity  college  pro- 
grams,  scKviii  boards  of  education,  educational  staff  in  school 
super5uten5lept_ojHcs2S,  personnel  iri  local/ educational  institutions, 
and  many  .others,  to _ make. certain  th^  planned  and 

provided  are  consistent  ytith  the needf  of '.the  local  communities, 
and  of  the  capacity  of  the  institutions  tb  deliver  those  services. 

2.  STATE  PLANNING  PROCESi*/~"\   —  

.One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  this  legislation  is  to  re- 
quire planning  at  the  local  and  institutional  levels,  as  well  as  plan- 
ning at  the  State  level.  The  planning  must  encompass  the  use  of 
Federal  funds,  and  link  the  use  of  these  funds  to  the  stated  pur- 
posesfof  the  legislation.  This  provision  reflects  the  key  recommen- 
dations contained  in  the  study_performed  by  the  National  Institute 
for  Education,  and  will  increase  accountability  for  the  use  of  Feder- 
al funds  because  it  links  purpose  to  results.  The  bill  requires  that 
.  they_  shpw  how  J^dAraLfunds_ will  _  be_  used  to  expand  and  improve 
programs  and  services  in  Accordance  with  the  intent  of  the  law. 
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Planning  and  conductingprograms  of- vocational  education  inust 
be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  community/  Ih0our  <wri  State  of 
Florida  we  have  over  2,000  people  listed  o;*  our  advisory  commit- 
tees that  assist  us  in  this  planning  and'  J/ihink  this  b?Jl  certainly 
gives  us  continued  direction, 

3.  ALLOCATION  OF  RESOURCES  IN  THE" STATE 

This  bill  provides  for  a  thorough/assessment  of  the  current  and 
Projected  needs  for  occupational  skills  within  the  State;  for  an  as- 
sessment of  the  needs  of  the  students;  and  ah  assessment  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  vocation^  educ^io 

the  State  tameet  those, needs.  This* assessment  will  be  key  to  the 
allocation  of  resources  witKin  the  State  because  uhde^ 
al,  the  State  Jboard  Jiiu^^stablish  the  criteria  it  will  use  to  approve 

plans  and  allocate  funds  under  the  act.    •'•  

One  component*  of'the  bill — part  Je),yvocational  education- pi 
grams  for  youths /With  special  needs — provides  a  new  approach/Tor 
the  instate  allocation  of  resources.  This  new  component  of  vocation- 
al education  legislation  more  sharply  focuses  the  Federal  dollars  on 
extra  services  for  special  population  groups  for  greater  access  and 
success  in  vocational  education. 


4.  COORDINATION  WITH  THE  JTPAS 


_ One  of  the  major  threads  weaving  throughout  this  legislation  is 
the  need  to  increase  linkage  between  the  private  sectcjr  and  voca- 
tional education. 


5.  STRENGTHENING  SECONDARY  AND  POSTSECONDARY  v 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


VOCATIONAL 


_  Frbgrammatically^  this  je^slatib^ 

the  need  to  strengthen  secondary  and  postsecSndary  vocational 
education.  In_^ 

of  this  bill  sets  forth  improvement  of  the  academic  foundation  of 
yb;catibnal_  students  in  mathematics,  scierice,/witteh,  and  verbal 
communication^.  "        *  J  , 

':'  Therefore,  the  bill  does  focus  on  improving'  postsecondary  and  ' 
adult  vocational  education  by  increasing/  the  appropriation for 
these  programs  to  30  percent  and  by  instituting  a  new  title  called 
"Adult  Training*  Retraining  and  Employment  Development"  which 
specifically  funds  programs  for  adults. 


6.  FUNDING  LE/VEL 

This  bill  provides  a  total  funding  level  of  $1.5  billion.  In  terms  of 
the  current  funding  level,  S»is  approximately  twice  what  the  Con- 
gress pow  funds  for  vocational  jedupation;-  This  funding  level  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  need  for  EederalJiinding.   _  .  

In  summary,  this-  legislation  q*ore  sharply  provides  a  focus  for 
the  Federal  "role  in  vocational  Mucation.  It  establishes  new  prior- 
ities of  Federal  assistance  to  yuuth  with  special  needs  and  provi- 
sions for  adult  training.  It  enhances  the  linkage  between  the  pri-  * 
vate  sector  and  vocational  e<|acation  and  refines  the«planning  proc- 
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*.»Hs  so  that  State  unci  locaf  education  agencies  and  institutions  can 
address  local  arid  national  goals.  ......  '    r.__  . 

Many  provisions  in  this  legislation  are  found  in  ^he  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education  Consolidation  Act  of  1983  prepared  by  the  ad- 
ministration. There  is  great  similarity  in  the  statements  of .  purr 
pose.  For  example,  the  focus  on  improving  the  .quality  of  vocational 
education,  the  requirements  for  State  and  local  planning,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  private  sector  involvement  in  vocational  edu- 
cation, arid  the  vocational  skill  training  of  adultsV  , 

These,  in  addition  to  provisions  for  a  sole. State  bo^rd,  spec  ml  re- 
source allocations,  coordination  with  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act,  and  increased  funding  levels  are  vital  to  the  continued  im- 
provement and  delive  ry  of-quality  vocational  educations 

As  professionals  in  the  field  of .vocational  edu^  we  strpngly 

believe  in  and  support  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  educational 

delivery  system.  _  _.__*v_    

-    We,  as  vocational  educatdrs,  are  prepared  and  eager  to  contrib- 
ute in  the  education  of  our  Nation's  youths  and  adults.  We  believe 
that  passdge  of  this  legislation  now  before  Congress  will  enable  vo- 
>  cational  education  to  more  ably  serve  our  citizens. 

I-thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  here: 

[Prepared  statement  of  Joe  D.  Mills  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Joe  D.  MiLis,  Director.  Division  of  Vocational  Educa: 
tion/  Tallahassee,  Fla.;  President,  American  Vocational  Association;.  Presi- 
dent, National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education 

_  JVly  _name_  is  J_oe_  EL  Mi!  Js_  x>f_  Taj  ia  hassee,  FJerida._  I  appreciate  very  much  this  oj> 
portiinity  to  testify  bet ore  this.  Comm [ittee._today,  I  appear  before  you  as  the  Direc- 
tor of^the  Division  of  "Vocational  Educations-State  of  Florida  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, as  president  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, and  as  President  oflhe  American  _  Vocatfbnai .Association. 
_  My  _ roles  as  _the_  president  of  the _  Ame rican  Vocational  Association  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Directors  of_  Vocational  Education. have  provided  me  with  numer- 
ous oppo_rtun i-t_ies_to  d isc uss  the  COn ce  r  ns  of  teachers,  ad m i nistrato rs,  and  others  i ri- 
yolved ..in. vocational  education;  to  work  with  the  widely  diverse  groups  represented 
by  these  t. wo  associations;  and  to  address  the  current  issues  important  to  vocational 

education,     i ....   i  .    t_   

A  unique  feature  of  these  professional  vocational  education  associations  is  the  op- 
portu nity  for  pract i tioners  i n  all  fu n ctions  and  all  levels  to  wo rk  together.  We  ad- 
dress the  issues  head-on  as.  we  work  toward  the  development  of  quality  programs  in 
vocation  a  l^edu  cation.  • 

•Therefore,  in  my  role  as  President  of  the  two  major  national  organizations  servi rig 
vocational  » ducat  ion  s  I  have  the  responsibility  of  co  jiinating-  their  activities  as 
they  seek  resolution  to  concerns,  based  on  the  p^evelopm ent  of  fede ral  legislati Ve  pro- 
posals These  are  the  same  concerns  we  believe  you  will  face  as  the  Congress  moves 
toward  completion  of  the  Federal  legislation  for  vocational  education. 

INVOLVEMENT  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL  IN  LEGISLATION 

The  state  directors  of  vocational  education  and  the^  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion have  involved  representatives  of  the jprofessiqn  extensively  in  the  development 
of  the  legislative  proposals  now  before  the  Congress  As  early  as  Four  years  ago,  the 
state  directors,  through  their  national  association,  began  the  process  of  developing 
position  papers  and  policy  staternents^  regarding  the  needs  arid  concerns  of  states 
rel  ited  to  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  These- position  papers 
have  been  published  by  the  State  Directors  Association  and  now  form  part  of  the 
'.oundf^  ^n  for  vocational  education  legislation  before  Congress    -  $ 

At  approximately  the  same  time  Four  years  ago  the  American  Vocatumal  Associa- 
tion formed  teams  of  proFcssionals  to  study  issues  ^nd  concerns  at  the  grassroots 
level  and  to  formulate  recommendations  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  This  effort  reached  into  men  of  the  communities  in  every  state:  It  , 
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involved  teachers,  teacher  educators,  supervisors,  guidance  counselors,  researchers, 
,  hdriiiriistrntors  iri  vocational  education,  thoir  counterparts  in  general  educatibri,  arid 
other  members  of  rhe^  community,  such  as  business,  industry,  organized  labor,  i'.nd 

mi nori  13^ groups  interested  in  vocational  education.  -  

This  effort  obviously  has  been  extensive.  We  come  before  the  Congress  with, a  V-%- 
lslative  proposal  that  sets  forth  the  best  thinking  of  the  State  Directors  of  Vocation- 
al Education  and  the  membership  of  the  American  Vocational  Education 

Thenr  are  niany  ways  to  formulate  legislation.  The  proposal  this  Committee  has 
before  it  is  only  one  way.  There  are  undoubtedly  other  techniques  to  structure  into 
iegislation  concepts  the  profession  considers  vital.  As  we  work  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  this  Committee,  we  will  be  receptive  to  ideas  regarding  the 
structuring  pi\jegisia_t_ion.  Hovyever,__we_ .want ^  to  assure. our  friends. in 
the  education  community^,  and  in  the  business,  industry,  arid  organized  labor com- 
munity15 that  concern  for  quality  vocational  education  will  be  uppermost  in  our 
minds.  \ 

  -        .  !' 

SELECTEh  PROVISIONS  ; 

There  are  numerous  provisions  in  the  legislative  proposal  before  this  Committee. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  statement  to  elaborate  on  all  the  provisions:  I  have  se- 
lected six  provision*  that  are  keys  to  the  construction  of  this  legislation:  I  will 
expand  upon  tru»rn  .aid  provide,  from  the  profession's  perspective,  rationale  for  in- 
clusion of  t he.se ■  rKjirtimertdations;  Other  members  Of  the  panel  will  focus  on  differ- 
ent provisions  in  (lie  legislation.  Our  coordinated  testimony  will  cover  the  major 
provisions  of  this  legislation. 


SOLE  STATE  BOARD 

This  year  the  Federal^  expenditures  for  piihlic  vocational  education  are  approxi- 
mately $7iin  millbri.  Over  lb'  million- pers  -.re  enrolled  in  prat-secbridary,  adult 
and  secondary  education  programs.  Some  V)0  public-  education  institutions  have 
vocational  programs;  %000  are  classified  as  area_  vocational  education  schools,  m- 
clud ing  1 ,100  degree-granting  community /junior  technical  institutes  ana1  colleges.  In 
addition  there  are  approximately  600  four  year  colleges  and  universities  which  have 
one*  and  two-year  vocational  education  programs.  These  data  raise  a  question  about 
the  complexity  of  coordination  vocational  education  programs  within  a  srfate  In  ad- 
dition, it  points  up  a  need  for  the  stewardship  of  Federal  funds  to  be  appropriately 
lodged  with  i  n  a  si  ngje  state  board.  The  board  wPU  jd_  be  responsible  to  Congress  for 
Federal  vocational  education  f unds.  A  primary  issue  in  recommending  that  a  sole- 
state  board  be  established  by  this  legislation  is  that  each  state,  needs  the  authority 
t  o  pe  r  f o  r  m  t  he  respo  n  s  i  bi  1  i  ties  necessary  to  corn  ply  with  Fede  raj  jaw*  Ad  m  i  n  is  t  ra- 
t  i  ye  _  f unctions  in  he  ren  tin  this*authority  are  state  pi  a:/:  mg.  policy  making,  program 
approval,  distribution  of  funds  evaluation  of  programs,  and  accountability  to  the 
U n ited  States  Congress  for  use  of  these  Fede.ra  1  funds.    

The  vocation a !  education  goverance  system  is  a  sub-system  of  a  large r  education 
admi nistrati ye  structure.  The  local  and  state  Authority  and  responsibility  to  estab- 
lish policy  and  administer  vocational  education  programs  cannot  be  denied  by  Fed- 
eral 1  egi  s  1  a  t  i  o  n .  T  h  u  s  j  eg  j  s  1  a  tip  n  must  accommodate  t  h  e  d  i  ve  rsity  of  the  s  ta  te  o  rga- 
nizational  patterns,  their  program  needs  and,  at  the  same  time,  establish  in  entity 
at  the  state  level  that  is  accountable  to  the  Congress  The  legislative  proposal  now 
before  Congress  says  that  a  state  shall,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  state  Jaw,  estal> 
lish  or  designate  a  state  board  of  vocational  education  which  shall  be  the  sole  state 
agency  responsible  for  the  administration,  of  the  programs  of  vocational  education. 

As  ,the  State  Director  of  one  of  the  larger  populated  states,  I  work  for  a  state 
board  responsible  for  the  administration  and  supervision  of  all  education  programs 
in  the  stale.  This  means  that  we  in  vocational  education  must  work  closely  with  all 
'institutions  delivering  vocation  education  whether  in  secondary  institutions/area 
vocational  schools,  community  colleges,  state  four  year  college  and  universities,  or- 
privaie  institutions  We  are  charged  With^the  responsibil  zy  Tor  coordinating  the  de-v 
velopment  and  implementation  of  a  state  plan.  Also  to  coordinate  policies  that 
impact  vocational  educatibri  arid  to  work  with  the  various  agencies  arid  institutions 
tb^stablish  arid  provide.; quality  vocational  educatibri  according  to  societal  needs. 

We  rely  upon  people  strch~a3  directors  of  community  college  programs  local 
school  boards  of  educatidrf^educationa  1  staff  in  Schoc:  Superintendent  Offices,  per- 
sonnel in^ local  fcducahtinal  institutions,  and  many  others  to  make  certain  that  the 
services  planned  and  provided  are  cunsi-tont  witii  the  needs  of  the  local  communi- 
ties, arid  Of  the  capacity  Of  the  irtsutU -  to  deliver  thbse  services. 

\     *:>    -ISO  - 
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STATU  PLANNING  PROCESS  ■       ':  .;' 

_\  One  of  tHo  most  important  provisions  of  this-  legisiiuibri  is  to  require  'planning  .at 
the  state  level:  The  planning  must  encompass  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  and  link  the 
use  of  these  funds  id  thf  stated  purposes  of  the  legislation.  This  prbvisimi  reflects 
the  key  recommendation  contained  in  the  stud)'  performed  by  theTNatior  st  it  life 
for  Education,  and  will  increase  accountability  for  the"  use  of  Fed e. -a  1  fu  cause 
it  liiiks  purpose  to  resUite  Provisions  in  the  bill  recognize  that  the  most  tm  .^urigful 
program  planning  in  vocational  education- is  done  by  local  school  districts  and  com- 
munity post-secondary  institutions.  The  Bill  requires  that  they  show  how  Federal 
fluids  will  be  used  to  expand  cvttd  improve  programs* and. services  in  accordance  with 
the.  intent  of  the  law;  X.  / '  . 

Planning  aqd  conducting  programs  of  Vocational  education  must  be  done  in  cbdp^ 
eration  with.tRfcMmmunity:  Therefore;  this  bill  Organizes  advisory  councils  at  the 
local  and  state  leveS^Jind  requires  that  the  majority  of  the  Council  members  be  se- 
lected from  the  private  sector  of  business,  industry,  organized  labor,  arid  minority 
groups.. 

•  This  bill  changes  Che  current  planning  requirement  by  substituting  a  three-year 
plan  for  the  current  five-year  plan,  directs  the'planning  process,  toward  the  purposes 
of  the  law,  and  provides  greater  flexibility  in  other  areas  related  to" the  planning 
process.  It  encourages  a  stronger  involvement  of  the  private  sector  in  the  plan  hi  rig 
process  arid  ensures  that  vocational  educators  at  tne  secondary  and  post-secondary 
levels  are  represented  in  the  development  of  the plans; 

In  addition,  due  to  the  recent  enactment  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act, 
there  is  language  in  this  legislation  to  ensure  that  a  state  v&ill  take  into  account 
programs  funded  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  as  state  plans  for  Vbca- 
:  tiotinl  education  programs  are  prepared:- 

ALLOCATION  OF  RESOURCES  IN  THE  STATE  . 

This  bill  provides  for  a  thorough  assessrrierit.oT the  current  and  jijfrbjected  needs 
for  occupational  skills  within  the  state;  for  ari  assesSnwnt  oT  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents; and  an  assessment  of  the  capacity  «bf  the i  vbcationaj  ^ucatioh.  programs  and 
institutions  within  the  state  to  meet  those  needs.  The  assessment  will  be  key  to  the 
alloc  ation  of  resources  withiri  the  state,  because  under  this  proposal,  the  state  board 
must  establish  the  criteria  it  will  use  to  approve  plans  arid  allocate  funds  under  the 
Act..  •  .  . 

Two  requirements  modify  the  criteria  set  Torth  by  the  state  board.  (1)  The  state 
wilt  allocate  more*  funds  to  eligible  recipients  in  the  depressed  cqmriiuriities;  and  (2), 
the  assistance  to  the  eligible  recipients  will  be  based  on  their  needs  for  quality  voca- 
tional education  programs  and  this  "l  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  population. 
This  approach  will  provide  flexibi'it-  »ded  by  a  state  to  address  the ^critical  prob- 
lems confronting  vocational  educate  irticularly  in  areas  that  have  f he  greatest 
need.  Since  btfe*  of  the  major  purp^  his  bill  is  to  upgrade  the  prograrris  <.»f  voca- 

tional education  withiri  a  state  a:  /nzr^ase  thf  capacity. of  the  state  to  provide 
quality  vocational  educate  n,  this  ot.  b~-  '  e  based  upon  jm  assessment  and  piuh- 
ning  process  that  both  identifies  tne  needs,  arid  allocates  Tilndslo  the.  most  enseal 
areas  of  the  state.  -  -  - 

One  component  of  the  bill  (Part  E,  Vocational  L  nation  Programs  for  Tr  Hs 
with  SpeciaJ_Needs)  provides  a  new  approach  for  the  instate  alloc'atibri^f  resources. 
'This  new  component  of  vocational- education  legislation  more  sharply^ focuses  the 
Federal  dollars  on  extra  services  for  special  population  groups  for  greater  access 
and  success in  Vocational  education. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purpbst  ^aj:t.  E,  it  has-been  determined  that  the 
most  efficient  a; effewive  means  of  get'  ^dg  tb~  funds  to  the  local  education  agen- 
cies and  institutions  will  be  the  requirement  fc*  the  development  of  an  instate  for- 
mula; The  formula  must  take  into  account  the  number  of  special  pbpulatior!  youths 
being  served  by  an  eligible  recipient  as  compared  to  the  total  number  of  eligible 
population  youth  being  served  In^he  state:  This  approach  will  ensure  that  local  edu- 
cation, agencies  and  institutions  have  .an  equitable  share  of.  the  funds  and  can  plan 
for  programs  and  services  to  serve  these  youth. 

COORDINATION  WITH  TfclE  JTPAS 

Op~  of  the  major  threads  v  having  througho','-  this  legislation  is  the  iieed  ifc  r- 
crea  ■  linkage,  between  the.  1  rivate  sector  and  v^eatioAai-educetiv^.  There  is  in- 
crea^d. coordination-  woven .tr:.  :aphgut  ;the  bill  with  tho^dea  that  the  total  coi^mu- 
"  y  must  be^nvolved  in  the  planning /find  evaluation  or  vocational  education  pro- 
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grams  and  that  these.  |>roKrain8_inusLbe  designed  to  serve i  the l  employment  n^cds  of 
the. individual.,^  order  to  do  J.his,_se_verai_  places  in  _the_ Act  cal  1  upon  participation 
by  the  private  secto  employetJSpecLficaily,  cwrd^  between  the 

Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  the  new  Vocational  Education  Act. 

.  'Tit  K  NtJTH  K  SI  S(i   SKCONIJARY    AND   POSTSKCONDA!  V   VOCATIONAL   EDUCAJION   PROG  HAMS 

Programmatically,  this  legislation  wUl  fb^us.  sharp  .attention  _on,  ihX  need  to 
strengthen  secondary  and  post-secondary  vocational  exfucjrtiomJn^departure^ 
current  legislation,  a  major  purpose  of  the_hill  setfl_forth_improv_ement  of  the  aca- 
demic foundation  of  vocational  students  in  maJhejnatio^Kiencej^dt^ 
communications,  and  the  application  of.  nswer_  technologies J^^^ 
or  occupational  goals;  The;bitt  clearly  states  that  these.funds  will  assist  educational 
institutions  of  all  types  to  accoraplisfcthe  purpose.  oJ\theAct^_     

Therefore,  the  bin  does  focus  on  improving.post-secondaty  and  adult  vocational 
education  by  increasing  the  appropriation. for  the^_  programs  Jo_M_pe_rcent  and  by 
instituting  a  new  titfejcalied  ^AdultJIrsiBing,_Retrain^ 

ment"  which  specifically  funds  programs.  (br_adults,  lii^  strerigthens  the  empna-' 
sis  on  secondary  vocational  e^ucalion^d.  provides Jundin^JOor  the  rok  that  second- 
ary vocational  programs  play  inihe  nation  s  deliy^r^_oi_v5cMionMeduc^^ 

it  is  clear  in  the  planning  process  that  the  assessment  mad*  at  the.  local,  and  state 
levels  sddress  the  demands,  for  general_and_ speciGc  occupational  akUls.  _I_t_is  recog- 
nized that  high  school  students  uffen  sre.noi.  ready.  Xo  move  int _t_  aj3pecific occupa-  . 
tioneJ  skills  program.  However,  these  students. do l  need.umtrjction^m  prcgrams  th 
enable  them  to  acquire  pre-employment  skills,,  work.  altitu_des^  and  other  _areas  in 
pre- vocational  education  thatibroaden. ihe.academic  ancLpccu^atLonaLfoundatipn  of 
secondary  Btudents.  The  role  that  indi^trial^rts  prog^aros  plax in _voi»tionai  pupa- 
tion is  continued  in  this  legislation  and  is  one  response  to  strengthen  secondary  vo- 
cational education;  ; 

\   ,  t  .  i.   

FUNDING  LEVEL 

This  bill  provides  a  total  funding  level  of  $1:5  billion.  In  terms  of.  the.  current 
funding  levbl ,  it  is  approxi mafely  twice  what  the  Congress  now  funds  forvocatiohal 
education.  This  funding  level  is  expressed  in  terms  of  need  for  Federal  fundingJtJs 
recof.  vized  that  the  appropriations  process  undertaken  by  Congress,  will  .determine 
the  futu/e  funding  of  this  program:  However,  the  need  for  assistance  at. the. local 
and  state  levels  to  provide  quality  voc  >  ional  education  has  JieverJbeen  greater.  Un- 
employment remains  a  national  problem,  in„sddition,  displacement  of  .20  io_  3P_miL- 
lion  adult  workers  in  the  coming  year  is  predicted;  and  advancing \echncJogLets_uch 
us  robotics^  computers,  and  optical  data  transmission  systems,  will  require  voiation- 
al programs  to  be  continually  updated.  _    _  __.  __■  ... 

The  vocatiaial  education  profession  believes  that  the  bill  befee_j*is_House„will 
(t)  allow  thsRembers  of  Congress  to  mv*ke decisions  regarding  IhjL  funding  of  specif- 
ic programs  m  vocational  education  and  (2)  ."will  allow,  the  members  of  Congress  to 
debate  the  merits  of  these  programs  .directing: fu 

most  critical  each  year,  and  to  establish  priorities  within  the  field  of  vocational  edu- 
cation: 


SUMMARY 

In  summary,  this  legislation  more  sharply  provides  r  focus  for. the_JtederaL  role  in 
vocational  education.  It  establishes  new  priorities  of  F_ederal_assisJMce_to_you_th 
with  special  needs  and  provisions  for  sdait  trainings  It  e^hances_the_l_ijikage  be- 
tween the  private  sector  and  "national  education  audreiines  the^Lanning  process 
so  that  stote  and  local  education  agencies  and.  institutions  can  address  local  and  na- 
tional goals.     :   /:  ■   '  . 

Many  pwvisiQna  m.this  legislation_pre_fou_^  in  the  Vocstional  and  Adult JEduca- 
*  tion G ^nsoiidalion.  ActJ>f  198i_pr_erorii»  by  t* ie  A dministration.  There  is  great  sim i- 
larity.in  the  statements  of  purpose  _For  exarip'-v  ihe^focus  on  improving  the  quality 
of_yocati_o_nal  education,  the  reojuiremente  for  state  and  local  planning,  and  t\* 
strengthening.  _ur  _i L_if:  private sector  involve' nent  in  vocational  education,  and  the  vo- 
cational skill  training  of  adults.  _     

These,  in  addition  to,  provisions  for  a  sole  state  board,  special  resource  allocations, 
coordination  with  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and [  increased  funding  levels 
are  vital  to  the  continued  improvement  and  delivery  of  quality  vocational  education* 
*  As  professionals  in  the  field  of  Vocational  Education,  ^we  strongly  believe  in  and 
support, a  comprehensive,  cootU)  Sated  educational  delivery  system. 
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...  W.e_us.v<^iiLtii)iiiU  cHfucators  art*  prepared  and  eager  to  contribate  in  the  education 
of  our  NiUiohV  youths  and  aduta.  We  teBeve  that  passage  of  this  legislation  now 
before  Congress  wilt  enable  VocationarEducation  to  more  ably  serve  our  citizens;" 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you.    .  • 

Dr,  Bottoms,  youi^biii,  of  which  I  am  a  consponsor,  moves  fund- 
ing for  the  disadya^ta  from  a  setaside  in  the 
State  grants  part  to  a  separately  funded  authorization.  Do  you 
think  that  funding  for  these  purposes  is  in  any  way  jeopardized  by 
this  change? 

Mr.  Bottoms.  Congressman,  we  appreciate  your  sponsoring  the 
bill  and  very  much  your  support.  What  we  tried  to  build  into  the 
bill— a  couple  of  points.  First,  we;  do  not  believe  the  set-aside  has 
driven  enough  dollars  to  get  aty-particularly  irf  dev  eloping  many  of 
the  disadvantaged,  special  population  youth  we  work  with,  so  they 
can  enter  and  begin  to  progress  upward  in  the  workplace.  

What  we  tried  to  do  is,  if  trite  Congress  does  not  appropriate  ade- 
quate dollars  u^der  part^  in  the  legislation 
the  floor  the  States  ^would  have^taj:ontinue  to  spend  the  same 
*  amount  of  money  for  disadvantaged  and  Handicapped  students  that 
they  spent  in  fiscal  year  1984  under  the  existing  legislation. 
~~So  we  have  at  least  built  a.  cap,  if  appropriations  do  not  go  up 
adequately,  States  would  have  to  continue  to  spend  the.  amount 
they  are  now  spending  / 

Bo  you  think  that  advocacy  for  the.  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped will  be  lessened  or  enhanced  by  this  separate  authorization? , 

Mr.  Bottoms:  I  think  it  will  be  enhanced.  I  think  we  will  be  able 
to  make  a  much  greater  effort  in  building  a  case  of  need  for  the  ' 
budget  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  with  the.  Congress^ 

Basically,  what  we  tried  to  do  is  build  a  compensatory  ability 
within  the  Vocation  Act  with  this  group  of  youth.  Right  now,  the 
set  ..oide  for  disadvantaged  comes  to  $50  for  each  disadvantaged 
student  enroled  in-Vcc.  Ed,  Under  title  1,  ESEA,  that,  now  I  am 
told,  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  $625  for  similar  n 
students  in  the  elementary^grades,  but  we  get 'an  awful  lot  of  stu- " 
dents  in  secondary  Voc.  Ed.  who  simply  cannot  lead,  write,  and  cal- 
culate. If  you  can  add  those  extra  efforts  and  services,  yon  can  add 
these _to  your. programs  and  link. them  to  the  vocational  objective; 
you  can  make  s^me  tremendous  progress.  That  takes  voiiars  and 
takes  time.   "  * 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you.  : 

Dr.  Parnell,  one  of  the  controversies  over  the  years  has  been  be- 
tween area  vocational  schools  and  community  colleges  about  the: 
amount  of  f  ederal  vocational  funding  each  receives.  How  would 
this  bill  help 'resolve  that  controversy? 

3  Mr.  Parnell.  There  are  probably  2  or  3  ways.  First  of  all,  we  are 
trying  id  set  the  tone  di  tlsfc  national  level  Hy  doing  it  together. 

Mr.  Kildee.  I  appreciate*  that.  , 

Mr:  Darnell.  Let  the  flag  be  flown.  * 
/  .'The  second  thing  is  that  *he  oO-percent  set-aside  which  provides 
,a  floor  for  those  receiving  adults,  would  help,  T  think,  in  most 
Stages  that  wave  had  some  difficulty. 

.  The  third  thing  is  it  would  provide  somi?  equal  representation  in 
the  decisionmaking  process  whereby  at  Lne  planning  level,  pestsec- 
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"   ■  ;  .  •  '  _  ■  .    .....  . 

pndary  \yould  have  sortie  equal  voices  with  those  in  the  secondary 
level.  •  .-i  i  i   <_   

That*  plus  the  targeting  in  parts  (d),(e),  and,  (f).  I  would  rariiy  4 
point  out  to  yov  that  parts- (3),  (e?,'ahd  (f)  are  reai^ety.i^oHafit 
to  us,  particularly  part  (f).  It  really  begins  to ^get  at  and  sort  of  se*p- 
araie  out  the  major  concerns  bur  association  has  had. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you.  _-  J-  "■ 

Dr.  Mills,  some  States  have  complained  that  the  current  law  is 
too  burdensome,  and  how  would  this  bill  help  simplify  th^  adminis- 
tration of  the  program?     ____   ;   

Mr.  Mills:  First  of  all,  sir,  I  have  never  considered  the  present 
legisl  ation  too  burdensome.  _ . 

*.  Mr.  Kildee.  I  said  some  States.  • 

Mr.  Mills.  I  have  been  involved  with  it  long  enough  that  it  is 
just -a  matter  of  fact  in  the  way  we  operate,  .   

I  Just  think  that  the  new  bill  will  probably  give  us  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  development  of  plans  in  terms  of  our  services.  The  con- 
cept of  local  planning  is  also  an  essential  factor.  The  burdensome 
thing,  quite  frankly,  sir,  is  the  Concept  of  reporting.  It  is  "not  the 
implementation  of  the  act,  it  is  the  final  accountability  reports 
which  take  a  great  deal  of  time  in  terms  of  what  people  are  asking  > 
for,  in  terms  of  things  that  we  are  actually  doing.  So  I  think  this 
new  piece  of  legislation  gives  us  greater  flexibility. 

I  perso^aJly,  for  a  Jong  time,  have  been  pushing  for  the  concept 
of  more  work  in  th^  field  of  curriculum  development,  in  staff  devel- 
opments, and  I  sep  in  this  particular  piece  oHegisiation  something 
that  will  assist  us  in  this  regard.      .  • 

Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman*  - 
*  I  apologize  for  being  late,  but  around  the  qorner  we  are  having  a^- 
hearing  on  the  Job  _Tramin|:  Partnership  Act,  which  is  also,  very 
important  to  me,  and  having  spoken  to  some  educational  groups  re- 
cently, .1  got  some  sort  of  mixed,  reviews  in  r^lati^Hfehip  to  partner- 
ship in  the  whole  program.  Some  school  board, members  seem  tc  be 
dping  very  well  becoming  involved,  Ipt  others  seem  to  be-jeil  o«ifc 
in  the  cold.    .   ' 

Why  don't  I  start  —ith  this  question.  Since  a  lot  of  questions 
have  been  raised  about  the  relationship  between  Vocational  educa-, 
tion  and  programs  under  the.  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  what 
do  you  people  believe  th&t  relationship  to  be,  and  what  kind  of  re- 
lationship-do  you  see  developing,  or  not  developing? 

Anybody?   

Mr;  Mil!5.  Being  a  State  officer,  we  have  taken  the  responsibility 
in  our  State  to  go  out  and  provide  the  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  coordinated  efforts  between  tV-  job  partnership 
grL  up  ai.-i  local  agencies.  We  find  that  we  have  represented  on 
each  of  the  PIC  councils  adequate  educatior  vl  people  -to  represent' 
the  con.  rr  unity.  We  have  worked  hard  to  make  certain  *hat  peopU 
who  are  serving  on  lo^al  advisory  councils  under  the-pres.ent  Vocar 
tional  Act  are  also  members  of  the  local  group.  I  think  that  outside 
of  maybe  1  of  our  22  we  are  fairly  well  organized  to  get  that  kind 
of  coordination  of  play  back  and  forth,  _ 

No.  1,  these  PIC  councils,  as  I  said,  do  have  many  of  the  same 
people  who  have  been  serving  with  us  for  yeah,,  so  there  is  a  com- 
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munication  there  which  exists.  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
do  great  things  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  . 

I  don't  See  any  problem  as  far  as  bur  own  school  boards.  There 
may  be  w  others  in  some  States  that  have  problems,  but  outsidp  x*f 
maybe  one  school  board  in  our  State,  I  would  think  they  are  sight 
along  with  us  in  terms  of  providing  this  kind  of  service.  I  "don't 
Rnow L  whether  I _haye_  responded  to  your  question  properly.  I  am 
looking-for  good  things.         ;  " 

Mr.  Goodling.  At  the  last  school  brard  meeting  Laddressed 
there  were  some  who  said  they  had  become  a  large  part  of  the 
whole  program,  and  there  were  others  who  just  indicated  that  jt  _ 
was  a  hopeless  situation  and  they  backed  out  of  it  completely  be-^ 
cause  they  felt  that  no  one  was  inviting  *therri  in.  Maybe  they" 
1  weren't  pushing.  In  other  words,  they  thought  that  CETA  was  not 
dying  and,  therefore,  of  course  bur  hope  is  that  we  will  force  this 
partnership.  -  —  * 

Mr.  Mills.  Sir,  a  lot  of.it  depends  upon  jpeople,  and  you  find  that 
in  *mar>y  *  situations  there  are  individuals  in  given  communities  who 
just  do  not  "gee  and  haw"  together  and,  therefore,  that  is  where 
you  have  those  kinds  of  problems. 

Mr.  Parneix.  I  think  there  are  pretty  good  answers  with  regard 
to  this._  Fi_rst1  you  are  dealing with  twp  different  systems.  Education 
in  most  States  is  a  constitutional  issue_and  you  have  a  different  ap- 
par a t us^and  di  fTe rent  laws  _t hat  deal  wi th  t he  ope r a t id n  of  educa- 
tional  systems  as  opposed  to  JTPA  coming  in  through  the  political 
system,  mayors,  county  supervisors,-  and  commissioners,  and  that 
type  of  thing,  .    .  s 

Our  reports  are  spotty  also,  but  I  contend  there  "i^a^diffeYerit 
thing  between  Voc.  Ed  and  JTPA,  and  that  is  the  clientele.  Voc. 
Ed.  is  really  serving  that  great  host  of  middle  Americans,  and 
there  is  precious  little  in  the  way  of  programs  to  help  service  tnern.  : 
Whereas;  JTPA  is  serving,  I  think,  an  aimed  at,  targeted  at  a  dif- 
ferent clientele;  probably  serving,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, at  least  of  the  work  force. 

Mr.  Goodling.  We  were  trying  to  force  a  marriage  betweeh  our 
educational  system  and  thos^  urograms  so  that  they  weren't  all 
going off  in  different  dir^H  ■  is  seeiti^d  tb ^  be_ _the_  case  in  many^ 
instances  ;n  the  past.  !'»...■/  :rn  is  that  that  marriage  is  taking 
Place.   .  ,    '   xV  :  - 

Mr.  Fsrnecl;  :»  -  i:  :t  is  pretty  hard  t'%  hold  the  shotgun  to  the 
head  and  Have  the  marriage  test  ve  -ng,  in  any  unhappy  rela- 
tionship. — .  - 

I  agree  with  Jo**,  you  just  Simply  can't  at  the  national  level  legis- 
late th.?t  everybody  h.*s  to  \vork  together,  particularly  where  we 
are  going  through  a  political  process*  of  moving  f  rom  CETA  over  to 
the  new  apparatus,  I  think*  it  \s  going  to  take  r.  little  time  to  work 
that  out.  I  am  with  Joe,  I  a:n  optimistic  it  will  be  worked  out:  In 
some  communities  it  worked,  but  because  of  the  polit- 

ical-influence  m  that  community. 

jMr.  Rottoms.  Congressman  Goodling,  there  are  2  Ory3^areas  we 
tried  co  build  in  the  legislation  here  to  get  at  that.  0ne.  to  have 
joint  representation  on  the  State  councils,  the  State  Job  Training  \ 
Council  and  the  State  Council  for  Vocational  Education,  that  there 
ue  cross-representation. 
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Second,  that  there  be  shading  of  the  State  plans  and  provide  each 
with  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  those  plans.         T.  i  _„ 

Third,  we  provided  for  strong  coordination  as  itlielates  to  the 
adult  phase,  particularly  displaced  adult- training.  There  ought  to 
be-some  joint  planning  together-there. 

Then  we  have  called  For,  in  the  State  plarju  that ;  the ^  Stete  board 
outline  its  procedures  and  methods  that  it  will  follow  in  coordinat- 
ing and  working  with  the  JTPA  legislation.  .-  .  

So,  what  we  have  attempted  to  do  is  provide  some  mechanisni  in 
the  legislation  that  conversation  between  the  two  groups  will  take 
place.  A  sharing  of  information  and  cooperation  can  emerge  from 
that.  We  see  this  legislation  in  fact,  particularly  this  emphasisjpn 
modernization  of  programs  and  updating  of  programs,  being  of  tre- 
mendous help  to  JTPA.  It  is  very  important  that  those  complaints 
have  access  to  programs  that  are  current  with  the  workplace. 

Mr.  pARNfav  I  might  add  that  we  have  done  a  little  survey  and 
we  find  in  two-thirds  of  the  community  colleges  in  the  areas  they 
serve,  that  there  is  a  community  college  representative  on  the  local 
PIC,  one  or  more,  and  so  our  Colleges  have  been  very  active  in 
trying  to  be  involved  as  much  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Let  me  ask  a  different  question;  but  one  that  is 
along  the  same  lines  that  my  colleague  from  Michigan  asked.  I  will 
read  the  question,  so  it   

Do  you  .believe  that  the  proposed  division  of;  programs  in  E.R. 
4164  among  a  basic  State  grant  program  and  separate  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped,  high-technology  partnership,  busi- 
ness guidance  program,  consumer  and  homemaking  program,  adult 
retraining  progrims,  is  appropriate?  fs  it  jnore,  workable  than  the 
current  practice  of  percentage  set-asides?  This  is  a  followup  to  my 
colleague  from  Michigan;  _ 

/  Mr.  Bottoms.  Yes,  Congressman.  For  some  6  years  we  hav 
trying  to  see  if  we  couldn't  drive  up ^tha  appropriations  in  V 
education.  If  you  trace  back  to  1977  you  will  find  we  L 
within  $75  million  of  where  we  were  at  the_  actual  dojters \  h» 
not  in  inflated  dollars.  One  of  the  problems  you  have  bosica^ 
existing  legMation,  you  have  a  great  need  to  serve  special  popula- 
tion youths,  or  as  adult  retraining  takes  place,  the  constant  com 
plaints  we  havtt  gotten  from  that  legislation,  if  we  appropriate  dol- 
lars we  have  no  assurance  it  is  going  for  those  purposes. 

The  design  of  the  bill  you  have  now  makes  it  possible  for  the 
Congress  to  link  dollars  to  Federal  purposes;  and  be  assured  it  will 
go  there.  You  wiH  maintairr  withjart  of  this draft  the  basic  State 
grant  flexibility  which  can  drive — those  funds,  can  be  used  for  any 
of  *"ie  purposes  but  you  have- some  growing  needs  of  adult  retrain- 

/e  have,  for  .example,  in  engineering  technology,  while  enroll- 
•  nt  in  many  of  tHa.vr. rational  fields  have  tripled  in  trade — indus- 
trial occupations  and  health  occupations^and^the  offices  ever  the 
past  15  years  in  the  engineering  technology,  since  1965  our  enroll- 
ment has  orly  doubled.  My  projections  are  that  we  will  be  short 
half  a  million  skilled  technicians  in  this  Nation,  based  on  our  exist- 
ing capacity  of  this  decade.  We^  sirnply  have  to  expand  that  capac- 
ity. The  high-tech  provisions  there  help  get  at  that. 
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We  hfive  a  rising  dropout  rate  J*  h  tne  3t\fce*,  particularly  some 
States  that  have  cut  Voc.  Ed;  ...otu.  <A  their  seconda^/prcprams, 
have  reduced  it.  With  ail  the  oUTac*.^  Ugj  iroce»iU^"<vith 

adult  unem  ployment,  we  have  kind  of  forgotl^n  abouc  grotto  of 
youth  ^vho  are  unemployed;  arid  we  ha  r.  had  3  rising  youth  unem- 
ployment at  this  time. 

We  .have  a  host  of  youth  who  hav*»  u  gro^*  deal  of  difficulty 
mak  "  ng  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 

The  testimony  before  this  committer  ovsr  the  past  2  or  3  years 
points  but  one  very  startling  fact,  that  30  to  40  percent  of  the 
youth  in  secondary  vocational  programs  simply  do  not  have  the  ap- 
plied basic  skills  to  progress,  once  they  are  employed.  I  spent  a  lot 
of  time  out  there  talking  to  secondary  vocational  teachers.  They 
wiU  tell  you  they  have  30  pet  cent  of  their  students  they  teach  by 
rote.  Unless  we  can  get  the  added  extra  services  it  takes  to  do  an 
assessment  to  provide  the/related  applied  basic  skills^  we  are jjging 
to  continue  to  have-a-gfoup  of  youths  who  lack  the  skills  necessary 
to  move  forward. 

Set-asides  have  not  given  a  large  enough  amount  of  dollars  for 
that  purpose.  Fifty  dollars  per  disadvantaged  student  won't  buy 
you  much  in  terms  of  extra  services  and  help.  There  may  be  a 
better  way  than  what  we  have  proposed,  but  we  believe  this  is 
better  than  the  curremVapproach. 

Mr.  Goodling.  One  last  question.  It  is  about  as  difficult  to  get 
educators  together  to  agree  oil  anything  as  it  is i_t© _deal_  with  farm- 
ers.  Do  you  believe  thai:  you  have  reached  out" and  touched  enough,  ' 
that  you  have  the  best  consensus  that  you  bah  possibly  get,  or  is 
there  still  some  rom  for  reachl  out  and  touching  someone? 
.  Mr.  Parnell.  Mr.  Ceiling,:  having  i  *en  around  that  game,  both 
df^us  for  f*  while,  I  ui;  ierstand  what  yvu  are  saying,  but  it  is  like 
Mark  Twain's  6oran.ents  on-  Wagnerian  music,  "it's  not  as  bad  as  it 
sounds." . '  '1 

,  J,  think  there  is  a  great  deal  more  going  on  out  there  ypith  regard 
to:\pboper£ltidnf  arid  one  of  the  good  things  m  thisbill  is  it  encbur: 
ages  ppstsecondary  and  secondary  schools  co  get  together 'with  co- 
operation in  their  programs.  Gene  Bottoms  and  I  hkve  been  doing  a 
lot  of  talking  about  a  2-plus-2  program  iri  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  and  community  colleges  working  together.  I  think  you 
are  going  to  see  more  of  that  in  the  future.  There  is  more  going  on 
but  thare^chan  either  of  us  realizes:    ■"  ;  ■ 

Mi  .  MtLLS.  If  you  are  talking  about  what  is  going  on  out  in  the 
hinterland  among  our  States,  I  would  say  that  we  have  more  coop- 
eration than  v^u  fully  realize  of  many  realize.  I  think  sometimes 
the  concept  of.  lack  of  cooperation  may  exist  right  here  in  this  city. 
I  am  proud,  as  far  as  the  work  that  Gene  and  his  group  have  done. 
I  think  we  have  touched  bases  with  so  menj  organizations  that  iv  e 
basically  m  agreement  with  this  piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  pa£i>cularly  pleaded  with  the  work  we  have  done  with  at 
least  the  organizations  I  have  dealt  with  hi  the  industrial  and  busi- 
ness communities.  I  have  worked  for  3  yea  re  with  the  , Business 
Roundtable,  the  Associated  General  Contractors,  the  National  In- 
stitute for- Automobile  Service  Excellence.  These  large  groups— Na- 
tions! Association  of  Manufacturers — I  would  have  to  say  the  Flori- 
da A^  jciatioh  of  Manufacturers.  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  speak 


for  the  whole  Nation:  In  eafchof  these  instances,  we  are  going  down, 
the  same  _pa_th  together  ^e  think  we  know  what  the  problems  are 
in  terms  of  serving  people  and:  the  needs  of  the  community  ancLwe 
are  supporting  each  other  on  it.  -  _  ,  ,  A; 

1  think  yoa  have  got  that  kind  of  support.  I  can  tell  yQU  that  has 
taken  place  in  a  large  number  of  the  States.  There  will  be  prob- 
lems, as.  I  said  uefore,  among  certain  people.  People  take  stances  on 
things  and  some  of  them_  are  hard  to  move,  but  the  climate  is  good 
out4;here  as  far  as  I  am  goncerned,  sir.  - 

Mrv  Bottoms.  I  would  say  that  the  one  thing  I  learned  isjthere  is 
no  such  thing  as  perfect  legislation  and  that  we  have  closed  some 
gaps  and  you  will  ;hear  there  are  still  areas  of  disagreement.  We 
are  committed  to  -work  with  this  committee  as  additional  issues  are 
/refined  and  stated,  to  look  at  ways  to  work  through  those.  We 
/  think  it  is  time  we  have  a  new  VOCTEC  reauthorizing  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  we  think  the  time  is  now. 

Mr.  Goodung.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Andrews.  No  thank  you.  1  am  sorry  I  am  late. 
Mr.  Kildke.  I  thank  the  panel.  - 
We  do  recognize,  in  conjunction  with  the  last  question  that  this 
is  Capitol  Hill  and  not  Mount  Sinai.  We  appreciate  your  input  this 
\  rrioru^;g.  _  :  .  : 

.  Is  Congressman  Boehlert  present?      .       •  •  --      

[Prepared  statement  of  Congressman  Boehlert  follows:] 

...  Phkparkd  Statement  of  Hon.  SherwocJd  L.  Boehlert,  a  Representative  in 
v  Congress  From  the  State  of  New  York 

I  come  before  you  today  to  express  my  strong  support  fpr  H.R.  4164,  the  Vocation- 
al Technical  Education  Act  of  1983:  Thir  measure  is  an  essential  tool  for  rebuilding 
bur  economy.  :  -    —   —  ^  r  

The  importance  of  such  a  bill  wss  brought  home  _to_me_  with.  particular  Jforce  at .a 
recent  national  conference  I  concha ;i red  entitled  "Shaping  the  Work  Force  of  the 
FUtUre-'.  *  •-  .  ..: 

The  Oct.  19  conference,  organized  by  the  Northeast-MMwejst-^ngre 
tion  and  held  ri^re  on  Capitol  Hill,  brought  toge  ther  experts  on  unemployment  rrom 
around  the  country.  —  — ■..     

These  experts  differed  on  many  things: '.it  one  jdfeO  there  waL  resounding 
"  agreement!  Improving  education  and  training  is  perhaps  Ihe  single  most  important 
step  gbverrhent  can  take  to  rebuild  that  economy.  .  '  '  _  — .   _ 

The  experts  reasoned  that  in  the  coming  decades  the  skills  ni^ded_to  get  and ..keep 
a  job  will  cha..ge  with  ever  greater  rapidity.  The  key 'to_sii£Cos« _for  an  .indivicual 
and  for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  therefore.  -v>  L'iixibilityr  And  they  said,  the 
availability  of  quality  education  and  training  t>r  a;!*  Africans  U  t>'  ?  surest  way  to 
provide  that  flexibility;     -   -  — __■   —     

It  seems  to  me  that  H;R:.4I64  is  precisely,  the  type  of  measure the  expf  rts  were 
promoting.  This  legislation Vbttl'd  ensure  that  the  naukjii  focivses_it3  attention. of vo- 
cational education  and  has  the  funds  to  create  and  m;iintain_ high  aj,ial_itv  programs. 

This  bill  would  guarantee  'the  quality,  of  vocation  programs  n_p^  only  by  ensuring 
that  thev  can.be  adequately  funded,  but  by  developing  thejn^oUnaly,   _. 

The  bill  keeps  the  primary  decision  making  about  vocational .  edu^auon  .wh^re  i^ 
belongs—at  the  state  and  local  levels:  These  are  tKerieveJUslaO  havS 
the  best  understanding  of  an  area's  educational  and  employment  neejh.  •  . 

The  bill  also  emphasizes— a nc  this  is  essential— the  need _tor_Qor#Lnate  jyocatipnal 
education  planning  with  private  industry..  Obviously,,  we  ^ccomplith  nothing  when 
we  train  students  for  jobs  that  do  aot  exist,  And. we  also  miss _an  opportunity  when 
we  do  not  structure  vocational  education  programs  in  a  way  that  helps  Bt.'  --.^t  new 
businesses  to  depressed  areas; 
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I'm  also  pleased  with  the  bill's  stress  on  coordination  with  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship'Act  (JTPft)  programs.  The  JTPA's  approach  of  public-private  cooperation 
makes  it  the  most  promising  long-range  jobs  program  we  have  seen-iri  a.  long  time. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  commehd-the  bill's  drafters  for  making  specinc-prbvision  for 
a;dalt  training  and  retraining.  This  was  a  specific  need  that  was  highlighted  at  our 
jobs  conference.  -    -        .     .      .  v- 

The  changes  in  our  economy  wrought  by  technology  have  turned  many  longtime, 
dedicated  employees  into  the  "long-term  unemployed. M  This  is  not  only  a  drag  on 
our  economy,  it  is  a  personal  tragedy.  * 

These  people,  who  have  families  depending  on  them,  are  filled  with  bewilderment, 
anger  arid  despair.  And  the  disruptions  that  have  created  this  situation  are  only 
Hkely  to  intensify  in  the  years  ahead.  -  .        -   *  .  

That's  why  it's  so  vital  that  any  vocational  education  bill  recognize  the  needs  of 
these  dislocated  workers.  This  bill  does.     .  :__  .....  .  __r 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  Subcommittee,  and  the  full  Conlinittee  to  report 
this  bill  as  swiftly  as  possible.  T 

STATEMENT  OF  JOAN  PARENT,  PIK^ftKNT,  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
^BOARDS  ASS^  :  *  '  VU  >N  J 

Ms.  Parent.  Thank  you,  Congre>  '?itiiu  We  are  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  testify  on  vocatimul  orf  ication: 

NSBA  believes  that  if  at  the  Fedej  I/-v, a  major  choice  is  being 
made  before  this  subcommittee:  Should  the  program  be  narrowed 
to  primarily  support  occupational  training  or  should  a  more  expan- 
sive role  be  taken  to  clearly  recognize  the  varying  kinds  of  iristitu- 
tions,  programs,  and  students  whose  vocational  education  would  be 
improved  by  an  expanded  Federal  effort? 

We  support  the  latter  approach.   .   ..   

We  make  three  major  points: 

First,  that  at  the  secondary  level,  the  goals  are  different  than  the 
objectives  of  the  possible  secondary  and  technical  institutions.  For 
students  14  to  18,  the  major  goal  should  be  the  development  of  a 
foundation  for  work.  That  foundation  should  include  mathematical 
language,  communications,  and  problem  solving  skills  associated 
with  a'  range  of  occupations  beyond  the  entry  level  of  any  particu- 
lar occupation  as  well  as  occupations  requiring  baccalaureate  de- 
grees.  V- 

Program  successes  should  be  measured  by  educational  achieve- 
ment. For  older  youths  and  adults,  the  goal  should  be  directed 
more  to  the  training  for  special  occupations  and  employment  skills. 

Secondary  education,  including  the  Federal  role,  should  be  de- 
signed and  evaluated  with  a  different  set  of  expectations  than  pos- 
sible secondary  and  technical  programs. 

Second,  the  range  of  students  served  by  vocational  education  is 
broadening  to  include  the  following:  college  bound  students  who 
are  entering  emerging  occupations  and  career  paths.  Special  popu- 
lation— the  educationally  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and  limited 
English-speaking  students  who  require  special  programing.  General  . 
vocational  students  and  students  who  may  not  be  able  to  capture 
academic  concepts  in  their  regular  classroom  but  who  can  succeed 
in  vocational 'education  at  a  level  above  the  entry  level  training. 

Third,  given  the  pace  of  technological  change,  to  support  these 
special  programs,  including  the  removal  of  sex  stereotyping,  local— 
school  diRtr^ts  cannot  afford  <:o  go  it  alone.  School  districts  afe~ 
heavily  J  alio  ■  intensive  and  locked  in  at  ^absta^tiaJ  fixed  costs  with 
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only  a  few  percentage  points  of  the  budget  available  for  any  kind  of 
change,  and  change  in  vocational  education  is  expensive.  

We  highlight  six  blaic-cidteiria:  Vocational  education  at  the  sec- 
ondary, level  should  be  defined  in  its  educational  context  and  dis- 
tinguished from  programs  at  other  institutions. 

A  clear  statement  of  Federal  purpose  tied  to  innovative  programs 
for  special  populations  and  developing  the  broader  and  long-term 
educational  and  occupational  foundation  of  students. 

LOCAL  EVALUATION  CRITERIA 

Funding  to  local  schbbl_dist_ricts_shduld  be  pursuantto  a  Federal 
formula  which  would  distribute  funding  on  the  basis  of  Iccai  enroll- 
ments. Local  school  districts  should  have  full  control  over  their  vo- 
cational programs.  The  Federal  program  should  include  a  priority 
for  equity  concerns.  •         .   :  _  -  "   -   .  - 

In  discussing  H.R.  4164,  NSBA  believes  that  several  adjustments 
would  have  to  be  made  to  the  bill  in  order  to  bring  it  into  full  har- 
mony with  the  philosophical  points  I  have  mentioned.  

H,B.  4164  does  present  a  responsible  and  realistic  approach  and, 
therefore,  it  warrants  our  support  as  a  markup  vehicle  before  this 
House  committee.   -  ~:  .  ,   

The  statement  of  purpose  contained  in  the  _bUl_  is  critical  because 
many  of  the  operational  provisions  are  cross-referenced  to  it.  We 
are  pleased  that  the  bill  trades  to  the  academic  foundation  of  voca- 
tional students  in  mathematics,  sciences,  written  and  vet  ^al  com- 
munications. "We  urge  that"  the  same  terminology  be  en  Jrly  speci- 
fied within  section  202.       1  ■_    _  -    -    -       .         ,  _ 

We  are  pleased  that  our  concern  to  provide  the  broader  and  long: 
term  educational  needs  of  secondary  vocational  students  were  ad- 
dressed in  other  parts  of  the  bill.  The- bill  carries  forward  the 
theme  to  develop  the  student's  academic  foundation  in  the  defini- 
tion of  curriculum  materials  and  in  the  design  of  the  State  plan. 
However,  langua£e_should  incltide  an  academic  foundation  in  writ- 
ten and  verbal  communications,  as  well  as  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics.  ■  ■ ,  a 

The  State  plan  must  set  forth  the  role  and  expectations  for  voca- 
.  tiorial  education  in  various  settings  and  for  various  age  levels.  

Vocational  education  is  not  a  monolithic  activity  but  a  variety  ol 
activities.  The  definition  of  vocational. education  should  be  broad: 
ened  to  include  students  whose  u^ectives  include  a  baccalaureate 
degree.  We  believe  4;hat  any  local,  assessment  should  clearly  jnclude 
the  academic  foundation  of  students  aid  not  just  an  assessment  oi 
theii  occupational  skills.         ..  ■         -      .  . 

Since  the  evaluation  of  local  programs  jan  have_  signrn^an* 
bearing  on  the  design  of  those  programs,  we  are  concerned  thai  rhe 
specific  criteria  which  are  set  forth  in  section  422  is  too  occupation- 
ally  directed  and  do  not  adequately  reflect  the  full  range  of  othei 
secondary  goals,  that  is,  reduc? tier  dropout  rates,  improving  tes1 
scores  in  the  academic  areas,  j.*nd  admission  into  postsecondarj 
education  programs.  - :  -  ~-   .  ' 

In  providing  for  local  evaluation,  NSuAJteheves  that  the  evalus 
tion_team  should  be  designated  by  the  jocal  school system  but  con 
gist  primarily  of  persons  who  are  independent  to  it. 

mi  wo"v  '     :  • 


a  NSBA  is  pleased  that  part  (e)  is  funded  on  a  local  Formula  basis: 
A  local  formula  should  enhance  as  well  as  more  effectively  connect 
federal  purposes  with  local  uses. 

•  *?.  ?n.1ideal  setting,  the  same  formula  approach  should  be  taken 
in  _distnbuting;basic  grant  funds. 

NSBA  is  seriously  concerned  ihat  as  a  result  of  the  appropria- 
tions process,  H.R;  4164  could  work  to  diminish  total  Federal  fund- 
ing  at  the  secondary  level. 

.  The  bill  establishes  si:,  separately  funded  garts.  While  the  fund- 
ing of  each  of  those  parts  promises  to  increase  total  Federal  fund- 
,  ing,  we  are  concerned  over  the  possible  results  if  that  promise  does' 
not  materialize. 

-Most  of  the  current  basic  grant  funding  is  directed  at  secondary 
schools.  Any  effort  in  the_ appropriations  process  to  level  fund  the 
n^w  program  by  spreading  the  funds  over  those  j)arts_which  do  not 
involve  secondary,  programs  will  cause  secondary  programs  to  lose 
especially  since  the  possible  secondary  set-aside  in  the  basic  ffrant 
program  was  increased, to!  30  percent. 

Accordingly^/yve  strenuously  urge  that  some  form  of  protection  be 
placed  into  the  bill  to  protect  secondary  funding  against  inadequate 
appropriations  levels. 

NSBA  is  concerned  that  the  Federal  role  in  education  should  not 
be  controlled  or  driven  by  the  untested  JTPA.  We  do  support  co- 
ordination between  the  programs,  Abut  we  can  support  language 
that  ^akes  it  clear  that  such  Coordination  shall  not  bc  jdsed  to  es- 
tablish a  priority  funding  to.  eligible  recipients  uhder  'Ms  act 

t^a16^1  scho01  districts  have  been  excluded  froi:-  participation 
in^JTPA,  this  point  should  be  strengthened  in  two  nvuects: 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  JTPA  coordination  ^ould  not  be 
used  as  a  criteria  for  establishing  eligibility  as  v/vM  as  priorities. 
1  he  plan  should  describe  methods  for  coordination  between  the  Vo- 
cational _  Act  and  the  JTPA  _and  hot  make  such  coordination  the 

a  •    of  vocational  programs,  as  currently  seated. 
i.u    j-    jis  committed  to  providing  special  emphasis  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged,  ;he  handicapped  and  limited  English  speaking 
populations  *s  well  m  programs  to  eliminate  sex  stereotyping. 
;  To  that  e*>d,  we  support  the  creation  of  a  separate  part  (e)  to 
?.u3vire  highly  .visible  attention  for  those  students. 

fh-ink  y<;c>  for  tHe  opportunity  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Kildck.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Joan  Parent  follows:] 

Prepaked  Statement  of  M.  Joan  Parent,  President,  NSBA,  National  School 
Boards  Association,  Washington,  B;G: 


*  INTRODUCTION 

l*m  M  ;*<xm  Parent,  President  of  the  National  School  Boards  Association  (NSBA) 
™  f.ei  \';.yn.the  Fpl^.MinnisDla_SchDDl  Board.  I  am  pleased  that  we  can  submit 
this  testimony  to  the  House  Subccrr-rv  Ltae_ on JEiementaiy,  Secondary,  and  Vocat;i>ri- 
al  Education.  The  National  School  Boards  Association  is  the  only  major  education 
"p^^f101!  representing  school  board  members  who  govern  the  nation's  public 
school,  districts.  Throughout  the  nation,  approximately  90,000  of  these  individuals 
are  Association, members.  These  people,  in  turn,  are  responsible  for  the  education  of 
more  than  9o  percent  of  the  nation's  public  school  children. 

Current  marking  its  forty-fourth  year  of  service,  NSBA  is  a  federation  of  state 
school  board  associations^with  dirfit  local  school  board  affiliates,  constituted  to 
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strengthen  local  tav  v~  ~bl  of  education  and  to  work  forHhe  improvement  ot  educa- 
tion. Most  of  "these  sti.  i*  .  ircJ  members  are  elected,  public,  officials,  .Accorditigiy 
they  are'politically  accountable  to  their  constituents  for  both  education  policy  and 


For  years,  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level  has  played  a  significant 
role  in  developing  the  Wer-term  educational  and  occupational  future  of,  nulbonS. Pi 
American  youth.  Given  the  changing  nature  of  work,  and  the  pressures  which  those 
changes  place  on  student  preparation,  vocational  education  i3  now  in  a  period  .When 
an  expansive  federal  role  should  be  undertaken  at  the  secondary  education  level  to 
support  innovation  and  program  modernization.  To  that  end,  federal  programs 
should  be  designed  to  improve  our  capability  to  serve  the  ^road^spectrumof  Ameri- 
ca's students  imhigh  quajity  vocational  education  programs  and  courses.  The  groap 
of  students  requiring  vocational  services  should  include  those  who  are  college 
bound,  educationally  disadvantaged,  limited  English  speakmgr  handicapped,  as  wet! 
as  those  students  who  have  traditionally  sought  the  benefits  of  vocational  education. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that'  secondary  vocational  education  and  tne 
notion  of  an  expansive  federal  role,  has  jts  critics.  The  Administration  s  bill,  for  ex- 
ample; would  diminish  the  relative  federal  role  in--"COh....  ■  vocational  programs- 
arid  then  narrow  the  primary. foe ns. to  occupational  :.-nr.t:;s  t-^get  populations. 
NSBA  does  not  support  this  type  of  limi?/  •  irproach.    -   ;  -        -  .  ... 

In  essence,  the  Committee  is.beingLrr-  '  -'  <d  .  r^orchoice  of  direction  for 

the  recfbral  vocational  education  prog:  is  no;,  authoriz^  and  administered. 

In  urging  a  comprehensive  federal  y.  .  at  the  secondary  level,  our  testimony 
will  be  directed  at  clarifying  some  of  tne  conceptions  ,abo; it  secondary  vocational 
programs  We  believe  that  Secondary  vocational  education,  including  the  role  ot  tne 
Federal  government,  should  be  carefully  defined  and  distinguished  from,  the  needs 
,nd  goals  of  age-groups  which  are. served  by  other  education  ancT  training  programs. 


ment  on  H.R.  MM  from  the  standpoint  of  how  it  fits  witnin  our  concepts  and  crite- 
ria for  legislation.  ;.  * 

l-ARVV  f.KNERAI.  CONCEPTS  ABOUT  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  : 

(orient  X<>!  L  At  the  sacorulan>  level  vocational  education  should  he  reganhd  as  an. 
cducatwnal  program  (including  occupational  components) -and  it  should  t>e 

evaluated  as  such  *   -  - 

There  is  a  tendency  to  think  of  vocational  education  in  stereotypic  terms.  Regard- 
less of  whether  the  picture  h  one  of  the  traditional  shop  op.  the  more  contemporary 
laser  lab,  some  observers  equate  vocational  education  with  training  for  specific  work 
skills.  Once  that  parallelism  is  drawn,  then  the  design  of  programs  and  how  they 
are  evaluated  will  t.e  tied  to  the  student's,  first^ 

the  extent  of  the  employers  Satisfaction  with  the  students  performance.- While  an 
aoproach  based  on  this  type  of  occupational  or  labor  market  outcome  may  be  appro- 
priate for1  ndulf  programs,  older  youth,  or  special  situations ;_(e.g.  training  tor  the 
handicapped  and  certain  educationally  disadv  m^ged  youth),  we  helievr  that  the ob- 
jectives r,r  secondary  students— and  therefore  the  measures  for  succeis—should  be 
more  eric  imposing.  %  —  —  ;  x\   -M  u- 

,\t  the  secondary  level,"  the  major  goal  for  most  vocational  students  should  not  be 
limited  to  specifically  training  them 'for  those  entry  level  jobs  which  happen  to.be 
available  iu  the  local  market  during  a  particular  school  year.  Rather,  the  goal 
;hould  be  to  provide  students  with  a  more  comprehensive  and  enduring  foundation 

U)rinWaddition  to  being  able  to  obtain  employment,  that  foundation  should  prepare 

serondarv  students  to  exercise  career  options  beyond  the  entry  level,  as  weU  as  to 

prepare  iheni  io<  further  trailing  whether  it  occurs  |t_ conimunit y  college*  w  ::t 

four  year  postsecondnry  institutions— or  by  b^ainess.. .Specifically,  tr  ■ 

shouid  include  tne  mathematical,  language,  communication   and  r 

background  that  is  associated  With  the  /nastery  of  a  range  of  occup 

the  entry  level  in  anv  occupation.'  As  such  prc^  am  success  shuuld  b»  . 

part,  by  educational  achtevement— which  is  a  very  different  measure 

the  student  landed  the  jr,rr. 
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As  compared  with  i\  training program,  ah  education  program  mast  meet  .a.  much 
higher  standard  in  that  both  the  long  term  educatibhahheeds  of  the  atudent.must 
be  met,  as  well- as  the  short  term  occupational  heeds  of  landing  theilrst  job  and 
gaining  the  satisfaction  of  the  first  employer.  As  an  educational  program  we  are 
also  interested  in  the  student's  second  job  -   ;— ; —  — 

In  summary,  vocational  education  should  form  the  foundation  ibr  a  Jifetime  _of 
work  including  success  on  the  first  job;  This  is  part  of  what  we_ mean_when_we  say 
that  there  is  a  federal  interest  in  keeping  vocational  .education  firmly  directed 
toward  education  goals  as  contrasted  to  training  objectives. 

Concept  No.  Z  Vocational  education  should  be  available  to  a  broad  range  of  students 
As  we  noted  earlier,  one  npprbach  to  secondary  vocational  educatidh— at  least  in 
term's  of  the  federal  role— is  for  the  program  to  serve  primarily  the  entry  job  level 
needs  of  special  populations,.  We  agree  that  entry  level  preparatiori  for  disadvan? 
taged  youth  is  a  crucial  function.  However,  at  the  same  time  the  scope  of  Vocational 
education  should  reach  other  categories  of  student's  as  well.  FdUr  examples  some  to 
mind  to  demonstrate  ihe  scope  of  vocational  education.  First,  we  anticipate  that  the 
coming  technological  era  will  generate  ah  expansion  in  the  number  of  "vocational" 
careers  which  will  be  built  upon  a  four  year  college  experience:  Hence,  the  sharp 
line  which  currently  separates  the  so-called  vocational  and  academic  "tracka  will 
blur  in  certain  areas.  Second  vocational  education  Should  serve  those  students 
whose  Ability  to  capture  academic  concepts  in  the  regular  classroom  setting  may  be 
limited  (although  they  may  hot  be  disadvantaged) — but  who  can  achieve  in  a  voca-. 

tiunul  instructional  setting.  —  —  

A  Third,  populations  who  suffer  from  some  form  of  disadvantaged_conditJon_ should 
hot  have  their  vocational  opportunities  limited  to  training  forentry.level  jobs  and 
job-seeking  activities.  In  other  words,  where  approju'iate^e^onomjcall^.  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  students  should  have  the  opportunity  Jateach higher  voca- 
tional levels,  rather  than  being  placed  on  a  track  of  under^achievement.  Fourth,  as 
requirements  for  high  school  graduation  in  English ^nd  jenath  incxea5ev  vpcatipnal 
students  should  hot  face  the  uncomfortable  £hcace_  hetween Jess  high  school  voca- 
tional education  oh  the  one  hand— and  not  making ±h$  academic  grade  on  the  .other. 
These  students  should  have  a  vocational  program  that  incorporates  higher  academic 

standards.   —  

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that  the  scope  oL secondary :  vocatipnal  education 
at  the  local  level  and  the  appropriate  federal  role  are  not  necessarily  interchange- 
able. This  takes  me  to  our  third  concept. : 

Concept  jVb.  J.  Secondary  MocaiionaL  education  requires  assistance  from  the  federal 
level  for  the  purposes  of  innovation,  modernization,  andlarget  populations  

At  minimum,  the-federal  government  should  su|J|>ort  these  activities  w^ch_only_it 
can  provide  a  (e.g.  financing  research,  information  dissimihation,  and  pilot  .projects 
which  identify  and  respond  to  national  trends).  Further,  the  federal  government 
should  support  the  capacity  of  school  systems  to  build  effective  extemporary  voca- 
tional education  programs.  Minimally,  it  should  help,  finance  ^activities  and  -|fH?s 
tibris  where  local  Units  (a)  do  hot  have  the  resources _to__do_ bo  on  their  own  and  (b) 
heed  greater  encouragement  and  stimulation  to_  meet  national  goals  and trends. 

In  has  been  argued  that  the  federal  government's  role  in  vocational  education  has 
out-lived  its  Useful hess  because  state  and  local  funding  out .  match  federaLfuno;ing^y 
at  least  eight  dollars  to  one.  However,  itshoukLbe realized  that  school  district  oper- 
ations are  highly  labor  intensive.  Indeed,  over  70  percent  of  most  school  district 
budgets  are  tied  to  .staff  salaries  After. .accounting  for  fixed  costs,  such  as  fuel 
charges,  most  districts  do  not_have  discretionary  funding  beyond  a  few  percentage 
points  of  their  budget  to_  innovate^  replace,  outmoded  i nstructional  material  (and 
equipments  re-dssign_  curriculum,  and  so  on-  Because  vocational  programs  are  so 
much  more  expensiye_'than  _other  classroom  programs,  it  is  parti  u  la  rly  difficult  to 
achieve_the_kind_of  timely  changes  that  are  necessary.  Consequently  many  vocation- 
al programs  do  not  change,  not  because  the  school  district  does  hot  wish  to  change 
hut  because  they  do  not  have  the  resources  to  do  so  even  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  To 
make  the  significant  program  and  facility  changes  that  are  heeded,  school  districts 
will  need  assurance  that  the  resources  will  be  available  to  make  those  changes.  t 

Generally,  school  districts  need  federal  assistance  for  the  allowing  types  of  activi- 

tieTp  revise  vocational  curriculum  to  reflect  the  broader  and  longer  term  market 
place,  and  to  sequence  their  programs  with  the  programs  and  standards  of  commu- 
nity colleges  and  four  year  institutions. 

To  update  teaching  requirements,  including  inservice  training  programs  to  up- 
grade the  existing  teaching  force. 
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To  ensure  that  guidance  and  counseling  programs  stay  abreast  of  major  employ- 
ment trends  (short  and  longer  term)  in  the  local,  state,  regional,  and  national  mar- 
kets.   —      — 

To  replace  obsolete  equipment  so  that  students  can  learn  concepts  and  applica- 
tions which  are  tied  to  contemporary  work  settings.   ...   

To  utilize  resources  form  ideal  business  to  modernize  .teacher_skijls,  tp  ayail  them- 
selves of  contemporary  equipment  and  materials,  and  to  obtain  practical  advice  in- 
developing  curriculum.  --  ---- ~-; 

To  experiment  and  operate  pilot  education  programs  so  that  more  elective  ways 
to  deliver  vocational  education  instruction  can  -be  developed: 

To  support  programs  for  higher  cost  target  populations  (including  programs  to 
remove  sex  stereotyping  as  well  as  programs  Tor  students  who  are  educationally  dis- 
advantaged, handicapped,  or  who  have  limited  English  speaking-ability)  so  that 
access  and  equity  to  quality  vocational  education  programs  is  available  to  all  stu- 
dents: 

part  b:  criteria  for  a  federal  secondary  vocational  program 

In  urging  a  comprehensive  federal  role  to  support  the  activities  of  local  school  dis- 
tricts, NSBA  recommends  that  the  Committee  include  six  key  components  in  its 
bill — each  of  which  is  summarized  below. 
/.  A  definition  of  secondary  vocational  education 

Earlier  in  our  statement,  the  point  was  made  that  vocational  education  at  the  sec- 
ondary level  must  be  distinguished  from  (but  related  to)  programs  at  the  post  sec- 
ondary level.  The  definition  of  secondary  vocational  education  should  include. 

(a)  Programs  which  prepare  the  student  for  a  career.  1  .  

(b)  Programs  which  prepare  the  student  to  pursue. a  career  requiring  post  second- 
ary education,  including  a  baccalaureate  degree,  or  other  instruction. 

(c)  Programs  which  develop  the  academic  foundation  of  the  ^tudent  (e.g. .math, 
communication  and  problem  solving  skills)  in  a  manner  which  supports  longer  ierm 
occupational  objectives,  including  the  eventual  pursuit  of  careers  requiring  post  sec- 
ondary education. 

?.  A  statement  of  the  federal  purpose  in  secondary  education  ,  

In  order  to  avoid  some  of  the  confusion  which  currently  is.  associated  with  the 
purpose  of  the  federal  program,  the  legislation  should  clearly  define  the  reason  that 
the  federal  government  has  a  role  in  secondary  vocational  education.  Consonant 
with,  the  three  general  concept  points  which  we  made  earlier  in  our  statement,  the 
federal  purpose. must  include  institutional  support  to  school  systems  fon  _ 

(a)  Innovation  and  modernization  cf  programs,  as  well  as  the  capability  to  explore 
directions  through  the  use  of  pilot  programs.   .  -  '.  f  • 

<b)  Programs  for  special  populations  (including  the  increased  costs  to  maintain 
such  programs)  and      ......    r  *  j    «.  *« 

(c)  Activities  to  develop  the  educational  and  occupational  skills  ot  students  to 
meet  short-term  and  long  term  career  needs. 

.7.  Local  evaluation  criteria  to  ensure  that  the  federal  purposes  are  being  met  and 

that  programs  are  appropriate  for  the  secondary  student    __ 

At  the  secondary  level  it  may  be  appropriate,  in  the  case  of  some  students,  to 
measure  program  success  on*  the  basis  of  whether  the  student  found  an  entry  level  • 
job:  However,  the  evaluation  of  local  scondary  programs  should  be  (also)  tied  to  the 
following  criteria:     ,          r.        :  :  

(a)  The  reduction  of  drop-o_ut_ rates  of  students  in  vocational  educational  programs 
as  compared  to  students  in  other  programs.  *_    .         -  - 

(b)  The  general  improvement  of  student  performance  on  test  scores  in  academic 

aTc)SThe  improvement  of  general  and  specific  job  competencies  of  students  enrolled 

-  in  vocational  programs.   -.   -A  ---  -A    --  ----- 

id)  The  admission  of  vocational  students  into  community  college  and  to  4  year  pro- 

^TeTthe  extent  to  which  vocational  education  and  programs  utilize  the  resources  of 
private  industry. 
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4.  Funding  formuta  lo  ttHiat  school  districts  should  be  made  pursuant  to  a  tocat  stu- 

dent count 

__yor  secondary  .programs*  .each  state's  allocations  should,  be. 

school  .districts  .in ,  proportion.  tp^ocaL  enroll  roe^^^  factor  for  those 

districts  with  high  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  students,  i  

NSBA  supports  the  notion  of  a  federally_designed  lacaLformjila_as_a_meajis_of  (a) 
identifying  federal  dollars  in  the  school  system  (and  the  purposes  to  which  _th_ey_are 
tied)  (b)  reducing  the  uncertainty  and  lack. of  program,  integration  that  is^associated 
with  project  grants  and  <c)  recognizing"  and  supporting  the  reality,  that,  program  in- 
novation and  modernization,  as  well  as  more  generalized  assistance l  for.target.popu- 
lations,  should  be  an  on  going  process  for  all  school  systems— and  not  ah  activity 
which  is  tied  only  to  the  grant  cycle. 

5.  Local  school  districts  should  have  full  control  over  their  vocational  programs 
NSBA  believes  that  secondary  vocational  programs  should  be  developed  and  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  which  involves  the  resources  and  advice  of  other  institutions  and 
service  .delj very  systems.  However,  we  also  believe  that  ultimately  it  is  the^  local 
school  district  that  must  decide  what  type  of  program  best  serves  the  overall  educa- 

tional  interest  of  the  student.            ;  _  

...J.n. rece n.t  m on t  hs  we  have  been.  Cp n ce rn ed  o ye r  a  num her  of  s ugges  ti o n s  t ha t 
wpu  Id  ( a  j  exte  nd_t  he  .advisory,  role  of  local  busi  nesses.  in  to  actual  program  deter  mi- 
nations  and  _li_)__create_  funding  preferences  and  >mPP.se  .conditions  to_subprdinate  the 
use.  of .federal  vocational  funds  to  the  operation  of  .the.  Job  training  .Partnership  Act. 
_  With_respect  of  _t_he__role  pj'..businessi.  we..beiieve  local _  bu_siness__wi  _j ..prpjductivejy 
serve  _v_oca  ti  o  n  a  1  _  programs ._  Hpw.eve.rj_  where.  14.  tp__  1 8_y  ear.  oj.ds  are  _  con  ce  r  n  e_d_  _  ca re 
roust  be  taken  tpL_ensure_that_prpgraros  will  be  broader  than  the  training  of  students 
for  immediate :  local_jo.b  market,  needs/   _  ___  __  ..  .   , 

The  _Job__Training__Partnership_  Act  promises  to  be  _a_po_siiive__fprce_in__the  develop- 
ment of  job  skills  _for_people_  who  may_otherwi_se  bejunempio_yabl_e._Since  _JiPA 
serve  youth,  the  question  raised  is  _w_hat  should  the.  relatipnship__be  betwen  JTPA 
and  vocational  education—including  the  federal  ro_le^_In_this_reg_ard_we_  have  four 
points  to^make.  First,  because  the  federal  role  in_vocational_  education  .should .serve 
a  broad  base  of  students  (including  disadvantaged  ^outh)^  the  main  .function  of _  the 
federal  vocational,  program  should  not  be  the  operation  of  JTPA  programs. .Second, 
in  the  event  that  the  federal  vocational  law  places  varying  kinds  i>f  institutionslnto 
competition  with  each  other  (e.g.  secondary  schools,  technical  schools  etcJ^any .effort 
to  give  preferences  to  those  institutions  which  run  JTPA  programs  or  which  .pattern 
their  program  on  JTi*A  would  be  inappropriate  because  (a)  local  school  districts 
have  been  substantially  excluded  from  JTPA  and  therefore  would  per  force  be  ex> 
eluded  from  the  vocational  program  and  (b)  local  school  districts  should  not  be  en- 
couraged to  set  aside  appropriate  educational  goals  in  order  to  obtain  or  retain  fed- 
eral vocational  funding:  Third,  while  NSBA  believes  that  coordination  between  the 
vocational  program  and  JTPA  should  be  encouraged  (where  appropriate),  at  the  sec- 
ondary level  JPTA  programs  should  be  coordinated  with  secondary  programs  and 
not  visa  versa:  Fourth,  while  JTPA  promises  to  be  a  successful  program,  it  is  still 
untested;  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  the  future  of  the  federal  role  in  vocational 
education  should  not  be  tied  inextricably  to  the  JPTA  delivery  system. 

6\  The  federal  rote  should  include  a  priority  for  equity  concerns 

Throughout  our  testimony  we  have  advocated  that  the  federal  role  must  support 
special  programs  for  target  populations,  including  students  who  are  educationally 
disadvantaged ,  handicapped,  or  who  have  1  i  mi  ted  English  speaking  ability.  Given 
the  high  costs  of  special  programs  for  those  students?  as  well  as  the  lack  ot  school 
district  funds  (particularly  in  those  districts  in  which  such  students  reside  in  high 
concentrations),  federal  funds  should  be  usable  for  both  maintenance  and  develop1 
ment  purposes.  In  order  to  give  a  proper  priority  for  special  populations,  the  entire 
authorization  for  vocational  education  should  be  greatly  expanded  with  a  viewed  • 
toward  (a)  allowing  #such  expenditures  under  the  basic  program  and  (b)  creating  a 
separate  part  or  title  which  is  committed  solely  for  those  special  populations. 

Finally,  not  only  has  the  nature  of  the  workplace  changed  at  a  rapid  pace,  so  have 
the  opportunities  for  women.  At  the  secondary  level,  federal  funding  .'should  support 
programs  to  help  orient" guidance  counselors  and  teachers  to  the  special  needs  of 


•This  is  not  to  say  that  many  business  people  are  unresponsive  to  the  broader  educational 
development  of  students,  but  only  the  ultimate  program  determinations  must  reside  with  the 
school  system. 
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female  students  in  their  choice  of  careers  and  in  their  preparation  for  the  job 
market; 

7.  Other  areas  of  major  concern  for  secondary  education 

In  recommending  an  expanded  and  defined  federal  role  for  secondary  vocational 
education,  it  is  clear  that  overall  funding  for  the  federal  program  should  be  greatly 
increased.  Funding  for  vocational  education  has  been  relatively  stagnant  over  the 
years;  and,  in  real  dollars  the  level  of  funding  has  diminished.  Accordingly,  we  urge 
the  committee  to  significantly  increase  authorization  levels. 

NSBA  is  totally  opposed  to  any  effort  to  extend  the  non-public  school  provisions 
beyond  the  level  of  participation  currently  contained  in  Vocational  Education  Act. 
In  this  regard,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  extend  the  existing  compromise  language. 

PART  C:  OVERVIEW  OF  H.R.  4164 

_  At  this  time  j_  would  1^ 

man_Rerkins_and__severai  members  of  the  subc  immittee  on  October  19th.  NSBA  does 
believe  that  several  adjustments,  would  h^^ 

H  jt_41 64  into Jul  j .harmony  with  the  phijosophical  and_  operational  _fram_ewprk 
which.  J.  .outlined  earlier..  However,  _  as  _  a  general  posi  tion  H.R.  4164  does  present  a 
res^6nsiJJe_and_reaJisti_c  approach^  and;  therefore,  it  warrants  support  as  a  mark-up 

vehLcie_bejbreJ_he_Hoji^  

The  re mai nder  of  my_ comme: n its i  on  the  bill  wil  1  address  how  H.R-  4 1 64  fits  wi thi n 
our  framework;  and,  where  it  needs,  amendnient  in  order  to  make  it  an  ideal  federal 
delivery  system  for  secondary  vocational  education  at  the  school  district  level. 

1.  A  definition  of  secondary  vocationa  l  educa  tion/statement  of  federal  purposes 
Unlike  many  pieces  Of  legislation,  the  statement  of  purpose  contained  in  thiabili 

is  critical  because  many  of  the  operational  provisions  are  cross-referenced  to  it  In 
this  regard,  we  are  pleased  that  section  101(bX3)  speaks  to  the  "academic  foundation 
of  vocational  students  in  hiathematics,  science,  written,  and  verbal  communication". 
White  the  permissible  uses  of  Basic  Grant  funding,  which  are  set  forth  in  section 
202,  are  broad  enough  to  encompass  this  key  educational  concept,  we  urge  that  the 
same  terminology  be  clearly  specified  within  section  202  as  well. 

We  were  pleased  that  bur  concern  to  provide  for  the  broader  and  longer-term  .edu- 
cational needs  of  secondary  vocatioanl  students  were  addressed  in  other. parts,  of  the 
bill.  That  is,  the  bill- carries  forward  the  theme  to  develop  the.  students,  academic 
foundation  in  the  definition  of  curriculum  materials  (sec:  451(6))  and  in  the  design  of 
the  state  plan  (sec.  411(cX2XC)).  However,  with  respect  to  .  the  latter  provision  the 
language  should  include  ah  academic  foundation  in  -written  and  verbal  communjea-. 
tions",  as  well  as  "science  and  mathematics'^   ; — 

We  were  also  pleased  that  the  state  plan  must  set  forth  the  role  and  expectations 
for  vocational  education  in  various  institutional  settings  and  for. the.  various J^je 
levels.  This  requirement  should  help  clarify  that  vocational  education_is_nota_mono- 
lithic  activity— but  a  Variety  of  activities  to  meet  a  broad  range  of  Jieeds.fbr  individ- 
uals at  different  stages  of  their  educational  and  occupational  development,_Howev- 
er,  the  definition  of  vocational  education  (section  451(25))  skauld  hebroadejiedjtp  in- 
clude students  whose  occupational  objectives  include  the  attainment  of  a  baccalaur- 
ate.  degree.  .  .    ^   

While  the  three  year  local  plan  (sec.  413)  is_referenced_hack:to  statement  of  purr 
poses,  . we  believe  that  any  local  assessment  (at  least _at  the_secondary_  level),  should 
clearly  include  to  "the  academic  foundation",  of  students,_and  not  just  an  assessment 
of  their  occupational  skills  (at  least  for  the  secondary  level): 

2.  tficnt criteria  .  -  -   .  - 

.  Since  the  evaluation  of  local  programs  can  have  a  significant  bearing  oh  the 
design  of  programs — as  well  as  oh  which  local  applicants  actually  receive  grants, 
great  care  heeds  to  be  taken  in  dealing  with  the  evaluation  section  of  the  bill  (sec? 
tibh  422).  While  section  422  does  tie  local  program  evaluation  to  the  statement  of 
purposes,  we  are  concerned  that  the  specific  criteria  which  are  set  forth  are  too  oc-' 
cupatibhally  directed — and  do  hot  adequately  reflect  the  .full  range  of  other  jsecond- 
ary  goals:  e.g.  reducing  drop-out  rates,  improvement  on.  test  i^ores  In  the.  academic 
areas,  and  admissions  into  community  college  and  four  year  programs  and  improve- 
ment in  general  competencies;.  _    ;_  :  

In  providing  Tor  local  evaluations^  the_s_tate_  should  play  _a_  role_ within  the  frame- 
work of  the  state andlocal_plans>  However^JSTSBA. believes  that  the  evaluation  team 
should  be  designated  by  the  local  school  system— -but  consisting  primarily  of  persons 
who  are  independent  of  it. 
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Funding  formula  to  local  xcTwal  </if.s'i!ricJf//>ro?ecj!io«  for  secondary  programn 
NSBA  was  pleased  that  Part  E— which  deals  with  special  populations  would  be 
funded  on  a  local  formula  basis.  For  the  reasons  set  forth  earlier  in  our  statement,  a 
local  formula  should  enhance  as  well  as  more  effectively  connect  federal  purposes 

with  local  uses.           ...    . 

>.  In  an  ideal  setting;  the  same  .formula  approach  should  be  taken  in  distributing 

basic  grant  funding  to  local  school  districts.      '   ... 

_  However,  regardless  of  whether  the  basic  grant  program  contains  a  local  formula, 
NSBA  is  seriously  concerned  that,  as_a  result  of  the  appropriations  process,  H.R. 
4164  could  work  to  diminish  total  federal  funding  at  the  secondary  level.     -  ■ 

The  j-eason is  that  the  bil  1  establishes  six  separately  fu nded  parts.  While,  the 
funding  of  £ach_o£  those  parts  "promises"  to  increase \  total  iederal  funding,  are 
concerned  over  Jth  e_  possible ;  resu!  ts  if  that  promise  doesn't  mate  rial  ize.  Speci  fically , 
since,  under  current  law,  most  of  the  basict<grant  funding  is  directed  at  secondary 
schools^any. effort  in  the;  appropriations  process  to  "level  fund"  vhe  new  program  by 
spreading  _th_e  funds  over  those  parts  which  do  not  involve  secondary  programs  (e.g. 
Part  D  for  High  Technology  and  Part  F  for  Adult  training)— will  cause  secondary 
programs  to  lose  (especially  since  the  pbst-secbridary  set  aside  in"  the  basic  grant  pro- 
gram was  increased  to  30  percent).  In  other  words,  in  moving' to -a  hew  program,  we 
see  the  secondary  level  taking  all  the  "risks*'  bh  the  "chance"  for  new  money.  Ac^ 
cordingly,  we  strenuously  urge  that  some  form  of  protection  be  placed  into  the  bill 
to  protect  secondary  funding  against  inadequate  appropriation  levels.  . 

4-  fyocul  control     '   • 

As  noted  earlier,  NSBA^ is  concerned  that  the  federal  role  in  education  should  not 
be  controlled,  or  driven,  by  the  untested  JTPA.  Although  we  do  support  coordina- 
tion between  the  two  programs.  In  this_re_gard,  we  can  support^tSe  manner  in  which 
th  is  coord  i  nation.  Avas  Urea  ted  under  Pa  rt  E  (sec.  243).  Co  r  rec  tly,  section  4 1 1(  cX6J 
makes  it  clear  that  "such  coordination  shall  not  be  used  to  establish L -priority  for 
(SIC )  fundi ng  lo  eligible  _recipie n  ts l  under  this  Act. "  However,  si  nee  local  school  dis- 
tricts have  Jbeen_excluded  from  participation  in  JTPA,  this  point  should  be  strength- 
ened in  two  respects.  Firsts  it  should  be  made  clear  that  JTPA  coordination  should 
not  be  used  as  a  criteria  for  establishing  eligibility  as  well  as  priorities.  Second,  the 
plan  .should  describe  methods  for  coordination  between  the  vocational  act  and  JTPA 
and  not  make  such  coordination  the  sole  burden  of  the  vocational  programs  as  it  is 
currently  stated  ' 

5.  Federa I  priority  for  eqa ity  concerns  i. 

Wh ile  NSBA  supports  the  concept  that  the  federal  government  should  support  a 
broad  range  of  student  needs. at  the  secondary  leve_U  we.  are  committed  to  providing 
special  emphasis  program  for  disadvantaged,  handicappedv  and  limited  speaking 
populations,  as  well  as  programs  to_eliiriinate  sex  stereotyping.  To  that  end,  we  sup- 
port the  creation  of  a  separate  Part  E  to  ensure  highly  visible  attention  for  these 
students. 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  as  strong  a  federal  interest  in  vocational  education  as  there  is  in  any 
federal  program  to  provide Jbr_th5_ov^rall-econo_mic  well-being  of  the  nation.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  current  federal  .program  has  not  been  funded  in  a  manner  which  rec- 
ognizes th  at  fact.  We  urge  _  the  Committee  to  reauthorize  the  program  wi  th  an  ex- 
pansive view.  Accordingly,  the  secondary  vocational  component  should  be  clearly  de- 
fined and  structured  as  to  provide  for  the  broad  spectrum  of  students  whose  person- 
al growth  and  economic  contribution 1  wiH  be  enhanced  -From  a  renewed  federal 
effort.  In  this  regard,  with  appropriate  amendments,  we  believe  H.R.  4165  presents 
a  satisfactory  mechanism  for  extending  the  federal  role. 
..•  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Joyce  Holmes  Benjamin. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOYCE  HOLMES  BENJAMIN,  MEMBER,  OREGON 
STATE  BOARD,  REPRESENTING  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP 
STATE  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

Ms.  Benjamin.  For  the  record,  sir,  my  name  is  Joyce  Holmes 
Benjamin.  I  am  a  partneriri  a  Portland,  Ofeg.,  law  firm,  called 
Benjamin, "  Wagner,  Chapman  &  Farley,  and  I  am  a  member  of  . the 
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Oregon  Board  of  Education:  My  reai  role  here  is  as  chairman  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Boards  of  Education.   

We  represent  educational  _  policymaking  bodies  in  nearly  *  all 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  U.S.  trust  territories.  In 
most  States, _b_ur_membcrs  are  also  iesignated  by  law  as  the  State 
board  of  vocational  education,  with  heavy  resRonsibi]i_ties  _w L_this 
area.  In  fact,  in  42  of  the  States,  we  are  the- State  board  of  voca- 
tional education,  along  with  the  State  board  of  education.  

_ We,  therefore,  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  leader- 
ship and  the  leadership  of  this  committee  and  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  today  ori  H.R.  4164.  Earlier  this  year,  we  came  before  this 
panel  to  discuss  issues  of  importance  to  bur  member  boards  in  the 
reauthorization  of  vocational  education. 

I  would  like  first  to  stress  today,  as  we  did  then,  that  vocational 
education  is  central  to  the  following  .national  concerns. 

Much  of  the  productivity  of  this  Nation  depends  upon  increases 
in  our  citizens*  skills  and  knowledge:  Our  military  and  our  defense 
industries  depend  upon  employing  more  well-trained  individuals  in 
order  to  provide  for  our  national  security.  

Large  numbers  of  unemployed  workers  drain- our  economy  and 
cripple  families  and  communities.  Workers  who l  are  yktims  of 
structural  unemployment,  however,  must  be  provided  w^H  retrain- 
ing opportunities.  _;>__   r  lW_   'l 

I  think  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  unemployment  rolls  and  know 
that  many  of  these  young  people  and  older  people  have  been 
trained  for  one  job  arid  are  now  in  desperate  need  of  retraining  as 
industries  have  shut  down.  .    ; ___ 

We  are  particularly  conscious  of  this  with  the  \vood  products  in- 
dustry in  Oregon.     _-- 

Our  quest  for  equity  and  our  need  to  capture  the  talents  of  all  of 
our  citizens  demands  that  we  continue  to  provide  equal  training  op- 
portunities to  all  children,  ail  adults,  disadvantaged,  to  women,  to 
the  handicapped,  and  to  students  and  those  who  have  little  or  no 
command  of  English.  . .  „     

In  regard  to  these  broad  concerns  that  guide  oar  views,  we 
cannot  but  apply  the  way  that  they  have  been  reflected  in  this 
measure.  -  -  - 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  cite  briefly  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  they  have  been  translated  into  provisions  of  this 
bill,  so  we  may  encourage  their  ultimate  adoption.     -  -  - 

We  urged  earlier  this  year  that  displaced  workers  be  included  as 
beneficiaries  of  vocational  training.  ^Your  measure  permits  this, 
vvhere  appropriate,  at  the  State's  discretion.   __  

Although  we  have  -rib  doubt  there  will  be  scattered  criticisms  at 
times  of  some  retraining  programs,  it  is  critical  to  provide  these  op- 
portunities, where  necessary,  and,  to  keep  improving  the  delivery  of 
these  services  and  the  necessary  coordination  with  separate  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  programs.  '  '  .    .  .   

I  was  interested  in  the  questions,  I  believe,  Mr.  Goodling  directed 
earlier.  I  would  say  in  Oregon,  we  certainly  aren't  perfect.  We  are 
making  efforts  at_ coordinating  the  JTPA  programs  arid. the  regular 
existing  programs  in  our  community  colleges  and  our  vbc  ed  train- 
ing programs,  Mr.  Goodling. 
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We  also  called  for  stronger  links  between  vocational  education 
and  employers.  Your  measure  Tightly  adds  incenthes  to  business, 
industry,  and  the  vocational  education  system  to  bring  this  about. 

Similarly,  we  called  tor  retraining  of  vocational  education  teach- 
ers, for  both  ,  the  newest  technologies  and  to  enhance  teaching  of  , 
basic  academic  subjects  in  vocational  programs.   

Your_  measure  envisions  important  inservice  and  prese  rvice 
training  for  vocational  education  "teachers  and  also  encourages  the 
teaching  of  basic  math  and  science. 

I  would  suggest,  perhaps,  that  the  committee  staff  might  look  at 
including  throughout  the  bill  provisions  for  graining  in  communica- 
tion skills,  specifically  in. their  own  language.  ,  ._  

There  are  soh\e  references,  but  some  places  in  the  bill  you  use 
math  and  science  and  some  places  it  talks  about  math,  science,  lan- 
guage, arid  art.  We  have  to  make  sure  we  do  not  lose  track  of  those 
with  special  needs.   L  

We  cannot  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  enough.  We  are  not 
among  those  who  believe  that  striving  for  quality  and  equality 
forces  us  to  make  a  choice  between  the  two.  It  is  obvious  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  must  have  both  quality  educational  programs  and 
access  and  equity  for  people  in  this  country  to  those  programs. 

When  all  this  is  said,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  express  some 
concerns.  Some  of  the  administrative  requirements  it  contains 
bothers  us^  These  may  seem  minor  by  comparison  with  the  meas- 
ure's commendable  substantive  provisions,  but  they  are  the  kinds 
of  requirements  that  cause  unnecessary  distractions  for  our  mem- 
bers from  the  program's  critical  purposes.   t 

We  have  in  mind,  for  example,,  Jhe  Federal  determination  to 
force  States  to  create  various  bodies  not  necessarily  required  by 
State  laws.  Consider  the  State  advisory  council  mandated  in  this 
measure.      . 

The  State  board  is  alreadyrequired  to  hold  public  hearings  on  its 
vocational  educational  ^lan— hearings  at  which  all  interested  par- 
ties can  present  their  views.   

And  as  you  may  know,  in  many  States,  Federal  funds  must  also 
go  through  a  legislative  hearing  process  at  the  legislative  level 
within  the  State  in  order  to  be  actually  spent.  .  ■ 

.  That  is  tru6  in  Oregon.  So  we  have  a  series  . of  hearings  upon  the 
same  general  issues*  - 

We  do  not  see  why  the  State  board  must  then  meet  separately 
with  most  of  these  same  parties  in  the  form  of  a  State  advisory 
council.  This  is  a  way  to  drain  precious  time  and  spend  precious 
funds.        -  --  ,  -■    .         - — 

We  spend  $8  million  for  the  State  advisory  councils  simply -for 
duplicative  advice.  We  are  sensitive  to  the  need  to  consult  about  all 
those  affected  by  vocational  programs.  We  just  think  it  should  be 
done  once,  not  twice.         .'  .,  ,  

Another  function  of  the  State  advisory  council  through  review  of 
education  programs  and  the  relationship  to  Job  Partnership  Act 
programs  is  also  redundant.  State  Departments  of  Education  al- 
ready review  vocational  education  efforts  and  keep  track  of  how 
they  interact  with  JPTA.  -  ' 

Why  do  we  need  a  separate  council  mandated  from  Washington 
to  duplicate  these  services?  Why  hot  simply  let  bur  State  Depart- 
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merit  report  their  findings  to  our  State  boards,  as  it  does  in  other 
areas,  and  Jet  all  these  recommendations  be  open  for  comment  and 
advice  by  the  annual  public  hearings?    ; 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  additional  layers  of  bureaucracy  envi- 
sioned in  the  measure  would  help  achieve  its  goals.  This  is  one 
area  Where  we  would  prefer  the  administration-backed  bill,  S.  1039, 
which  does  not  require' either  State  or  local  advisory  committees, 
but  leaves  this  matter  to  the  discretion  of  State  and  local  education 
agencies.  '     _  1       _  _ 

Similarly,  we  are  troubled  by  the  list  of  seasides  in  the  meas- 
ures, provisions  which  restrict  States  from  tailoring  their  programs 
to  their  speciTic_^  State  occupational 
information  coordinating  committees  and  for  a  new  advisory  com- 
m  ittee  on  research  and  program  improvements.  

There  are  set-asides  for  consumers  and  home  economics  and  for 
guidance  and  counseling. 

We  urge  that  each  State  be  permitted  to  choose  how  best  to 
spend  these  moneys  and  that  each  State  be  judged  by  the  outcome 
resulting  from  the  expenditure  of  funds,  but  by  how  many  new 
committees  it  has  created  or  the  specific  areas  it  has  funded  ac- 
cording to  a  plan  established  in  Washington. 

Then,  gentlemen,  I  had  a  question  I  wish  to  raise.  Last  night,  as  I 
was  reviewing  the  bill,  which  we  have  just  reviewed,  and  compar- 
ing it  with  the  present  legislation^  I  noticed  a  change  in  the  lan- 
guage which,  to  me,  appears  significant^  and_  i^  applears  tp_me  that 
the  new- language  would  force  each  State  to  create  a  separate  State 
board  b f  vbca t ion al _ed !  u i cat ibn .      

I  call  your  attention  to  the  old  act,  section  104(a)(1),  which  says, 
"Any,  Stat_e_  dtisjrmg_j^  programs  authorized  by 

this  act  shall,  consistent  with  State  law,  designate  or  establish  a 
State  board  or  agency." 

The  new  act  says  that  "any  State  desiring  to  participate  shall,  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  State  law,  establish  or  designate"— it 
flips  the  words — "a  State  board  of  vocational  education,  which 
shall  be  the  sole  State  agency." 

The  addition  of  the  words  vocational  education  and  putting  es- 
tablish in  frpnt  of  designate,  to  me  is  bothersome^ 
_  1 1_  also  requires  the  ap^  of  yocatibnal 

education  instead  of  leaving  that  to  the  State  board  of  education. 
And  I  should^  tell  yAu  we  have  ah  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  vocational  education.  0 

And  .it  also  requires  that  our  State  board  convene  4  times  a  year 
to  discuss  vocational  education.  We  actually  have  vocational  educa- 
tion on  our  agenda  12  times  a  year,  but  I  wonder  if  the  Federal 
Government  intends  that  each  State  be  forced  to  create  a  State 
board  of  vocational  education. 

Separate  from  the-  _      

Mr.  Kildee.  We  appreciate  your  raising  that  question.  1  am  not 
sure  that  was  the  intent,  but  I  think  it  is  important  you  raise  the" 
question,  and  we  will  look  into  that  very  carefully. 

Ms.  Benjamin.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy.  I  ,am  a 
long  way  from  Washington,  D.C.  in  the  State  of  Oregon  • 

Mr.  Kildee.  My  point  is  that  I  think  a  question  coming  from  the 
panel  is  very  often  as  productive  as  a  question  cbming  from  the 
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member  of  the  siibrommitte'e.  So  I  appreciate  your  question  very 
much.  It  is  very  appropriate. 
Ms.  Benjamin.  Thank  you. 

L would  like  simply  to  close,  and  I  will  close  in  two  sentences-. 

We  do  commend  this  bill.  We  hope  that  our  staff  and  our  mem- 
bers could  work  closely  in  seeirig  that'  a  better  version  comes  out. 
We  are  pleased  with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  this  committee 
in  vocational  education. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Joyce  Holmes  Benjamin  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Joyce  Holmes  Benjamin,  National  Association  of  State 
Hoards  of  Education,  Alexandria,  Va: 

My  name  is  Joyce  Holmes  Benjamin.  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  for  the  National  Association  of  State  Boards  of  Education  which  repre- 
sents education  policymaking  bodies  in  nearly  all  states,  the  District  Of  Columbia 
and.U.S.  Trust  territories.  In  most  states,  bur  members  are  also  designated  by  law 
as  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  with  heavy  responsibilities  in  this  area. 
We_  therefore  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for your  important  leadership  in 
this  field  and  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  H.R.  4164.  -  , 

Earlier  this  year,  we  came  before  this  distinguished  panel  to  discuss  issues  of  im- 
portance to  our  member  boards  in  the  reauthorization  of  vocational  education  legis- 
lation. I  would  like,  first,  to  stress  today,  as  we  did  then,  that  vocational  education 
is  central  to  the  following  national  concerns:  ;  -  .  t 

1.  Half  of  the  productivity  of  this  nation  depends  upon  :ncreases  in  our  citizens 
skills  and  knowledge.    -  .    . 

2.  _Qur_  military  and  our  defense  industries  depend  upon  employing  more  weil- 
trainediiridLviduals i  in  order  to  provide  for  our national  security.  -  M. 

3.  Large  numbers  of  unemployed  workers  drain  our  economy  and  cripple  families 
and  communities;  workers  who  are  victims  of  structural  unemployment  therefore 
must  be_provided  with  retraining  opportunities.  -  -    --  - 

4.  _Our_quest  for  equity  and  our  need  to  capture  the  talents  of  all  our  citizens 
demand,  thar we  continue  providing  '-qua!  training  opportunities  to  the  disadvan- 
taged^ to  .women,  to  the  handicapped  and  to  students  who  have  little  or  no  command 
of  English.      i .....    .  -:  ■  ~:  _  ;„         '  : 

in  regard,  to  these  broad  concerns  that  guide  our  views,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot 
bui  applaud  the  way  they  have  been  reflected  in  this  measure.  If  you  will  permit 
me„  Lw_ould  Like  to  cite  briefly  some  of  the  ways  in  AvhicH  they  have  been  translated 
into  provisions  of  the  bill,  so  we  may  encourage  their  ultimate  adoption.  ... 

_We  urged  .earlier  this  year  that  displaced  workers  be  included  as  beneficiaries  of 
vocational  training.  Your  measure  permits  this,  where  appropriate,  at  the  state  s 
discretion.  .Although  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  scattered  criticisrra  at 
times  of  some  retraining  programs,  it  is  critical  to  provide  these  opportunities  where 
necessary  and  to  keep  improving  the  delivery  of  these  services  and  the  necessary 
coordination  with  separate  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  programs. 

We  also  called  for  stronger  jinks  between  vocational  education  arid  empioyep. 
Your  measure  rightly  adds  incentives  to  business,  industry  and  the  vocational  edu- 
cation system  to  bring  this  about  .  .  .._  _  *  u  *u  iu~ 
_  Similarly,  we  called  for  retraining  of  vocational  education  teachers  for  Doth_  tne 
newest  technologies,  and  to  enhance  teaching  of  basic  academic  subjects  in  vocation- 
al programs.  Your  measure  envisions  important  inservice  and  preservice  training 
for  vocational  education  teachers,  and  also  encourages  the  teaching  of  basic  math 
and  science.                                                                  -        -       :  i      l — i  r 

Finally,  the  measure  is  replete  with  efforts  to  ensure  that  we  do  not  lose  track  ot 
those  with  special  needs.  We  cannot  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  enough.  We 
are  not  among  those  who  believe  that  striving  for  "quality"  and  "equality  forces  us 
to  make  an  "either/oV  choice  between  the two:         _    _  _   

^Then  all  this  is  said,  however,  we  are  compelled  to.  express  .concerns,  not apout 
the  aims  of  this  bill^but  about  some  of  the  administrative  requirements it  contains 
to  carry  them  out.  These  may  seem  minor  by  comparison,  with  the.  .measure  s.conv 
mendable  substantive  provisions,  but  they  are  the  kinds  of  requirements  that  cause 
unnecessary  distractions  for  our  members  from  the  program  s  critical  purposes.  

We  have  in  mind,  for  example,  the  federal  determination  to. force  states  to  create, 
various  bodies  not  necessarily  required  by  State  law.  Consider  the  State  Advisory 
Councils  mandated  in  this  measure.  The  State  Board  is  already  required  to  hold 
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public  Hon  r  i  hrs  on  i  ts  v<  >cj  it  i  a  n  a  I  ed  ncatiii  n :  pi  an ,  heari  ngs  _al  w  hie  bL  all  i  nte  rested 
parties  can  present  their  views;  We  do  not  see  .why.  the  State  Bxuird  must_then  meet 
separately  with' most  of  these  same  pa. ties  in  the  form  of  a  State  Advisory. Council; 
this  a  way  to  drain  precious  time  and  spend  precious  funds— $8  milLion_for  the  State 
Advisory  Councils— simply  for  duplicate  advice..  We  are  exceedingly  sensitive. to  the 
need,  to*  c«.  isult  with  all  those  affected  by  vocational  programs;  we  just  think  it 
should  be  done  once,  not  twice.    -  .     .  ..       ._    _  . 

Another  function  of  the  State  Advisory  Council,. to. revLew_vocatiojiaJ_Mucatiohal 
programs  and  their  relationship  to  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  programs,  is_also 
redundant;  But.  State  Departments  of  Education  already  reyi^w  vocatLonaJ  educa- 
tion efforts  and  keep  t.  ack  of  how  they  interact  with  JTPA.  Why  do  we  need  a  sepa- 
rate council,  mandated  from  Washington,  to  duplicate,  these.  _se_r_vi_ces?__Why  not 
simply  let  the  State  Departments  report  their  findings  to_the_State3oiu:d^  as_  they  . 
do  in  all  other  areas,  and  let  all  these  recommendations_be_open_for.  comment_an.d 
advice  at  annual  public  hearings?  We  do  not  believe. that  the_^ddi_tional_layjers_^)f 
bureaucracy  envisioned  in  the  measure' .would  "helpachieve  its  goals^  This  Js  one 
area  where  we  would  prefer  the  administration_'bacJked_bil.L^S._l03^which_does  not 
require  either  state  of  local  advisory  committees  but  leaves  this  matter  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  state  and  local  education  agencies.     __    _       .  

Similarly:  we  are  troubled  by  the  list  of_set-asides_in_  the.  measure*  provisions 
which  restrict  states  from  tailoring  their  programs  to  their  specific  needs.  There  are 
set-asides  for  State  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  CQ_romittees_and__for_a 
new  Advisory  Committee  on  Research  and  Program  Improvement..  There  are  set- 
asides  for  Consumer  and  Home  Economics  and  for  Guidance  .and.Counseling.  We 
u  rgq  t hat  each  state  be  permitted  to  chose  Jiow  to  best  _spend_th_ese  monies— and 
that  each  state  be  judged  by  the  outcomes,  resulting  from  the._expe_nditure_s  of  funds, 
not  by  how  many  new  committees  it  has  created  or  the  specific  areas  it  has  funded 
according  to  a  plan  established  in  Washington.  =  r__s  .  

We  do  not  intend  any  of  this  to  detract  from  the  o.veralLimp_ortanc_e_.of  this  meas- 
ure; We  believe  that  it  breaks  important  new  ground  ln_  the. area  oL vocational  edu- 
cation and  that  it  will' help  lead  this  nation  toward  greate.r_strength._at  home  and 
abroad;  Our  members  would  simply  like  to  be  able  to  devote  as  much  time  and 
energv  as  possible  to  help  it  achieve  its  goals.   __   

1  would  like  to  thank  you  again*  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity,  to  testify, , 
Our  staff  stands  ready  to  work  with  your  committee  in  any  way  we  can  to  assure 
that  the  purposes  of  this  measure  are  achieved. 

Mr.  Andrews  [presiding].  Next,  we  are  pleased  to  have  Bill 
Pierce,  who  is  executive  director  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  F.  PIERCE,  EXECUTIYE  DlRECtOR, 
COUNCIL  OF  CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS 

Mr.  Pierce.  Thank  you,  I  am  William  Pierce,  executive  director 
of  that  council.  Under  the  assumption  that  my  entire  statement 
will  be  entered  into  the  record,  I  would  like  to  summarize  some  of 
the  major  points  this  morning.   

In  March  1981,  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  adopted 
a  consen  t  pa  per  on  vocation al  education  that  contain  ed  those  fea- 
tures of  an  improved  vocational  education  program  that  they  felt 
was  terribly  important 

I  would  like  to  commend  Gene  Bottoms  and  his  staff  for  working 
and.  reaching  but  to  all  of  us  in  the  education  community. in  trying 
to  insure  that  the  concepts  that  our  council  had  adopted  and  others 
are  incorporated  into  this  piece  of  legislation. 

However,  there  still  are  some  provisions  and  some  processes 
which  we  feel  can  be  further  refined- and  improved,  and  my  testi- 
mony this  morning  will  attempt  to  point  those  out 

We  think  H.R.  4164  is  an  ambitious,  creative  attempt  at  signifi-  ' 
cantly  rewriting  the  vocational  act  and  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  is  among  those  organizations  which  feel  that  the 
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time  has  come  to  rewrite  and  remodel  the  Federal  act  and  thatn  in 
doing  so,  the  Congress  must  pay  particular  attention  to  defining 
the  Federal  purposes  in  support  of- vocational  education. 

As  the  Federal  ptirpjoses  are_defi^  sug- 
gest that  it  is  no  longer  appropriate  for  various  provisions  of  the 
Federal  act  to  mandate  the  direction  of  State  and  local  vocational 
education  programs  which  are  not  themselves  part  of  the  Federal 
effort.  

The  council  believes  that  an  appropriate  Federal' role  in  vocation- 
al education  should  be  based  on  the  clear  identification  and  articu- 
lation of  national  concerns  and  specific  Federal  purposes  are  goals 
for  the  program. 

And,  as  I  have  indicated,  we  believe  that  it  is  time,  to  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  Federal  vocational  education  program 
and  that  operated  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  It  is  bur  hope  that 
this -legislation  will  accomplish  that  objective.  

A 1 1 h ough  prin ted  co p i es_  o f  th e  bill  h a ve  been  avail able _  fo r  Cnly 
such  a  short  time,  analysis  is  incomplete-  We  have  identified  some 
general  concerns  with  the  bill  and  some  specific  recommendations 
for  improvements  in  it. 

_  Our  general  concerns  revolve  around  the  issues  of  simplicity,  es- 
pecially of  administration,  authorization  levels,  the  role  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  supporting  vocational  education,  and  funds-distribu- 
tion. 

While  the  council  has  not  endorsed  the  vocational  education  re- 
authorization proposal  drafted  by  the  administration,  we  believe 
v  that  it  is  instructive  in  terms  of  simplicity.  We  feel  that  H.R.  4164 
can  be  restructured  in  a  way  that  preserves  the ;  Federal,  rple_  and 
holds  States  and  localities  accountable  for  their  use  of  Federal 
funds  but  removes  much  of  the  descriptiveness  regarding  how  Fed- 
eral purposes  are  to  be  accomplished: 

For  example,  the  recommendations  discussed  below  in  our  testi- 
mony include  a  proposal  for  simplifying  administration  by  combin- 
ing the J3ta_te _pla_n  and  the_ State  ap£licatidh  along  with  the  pro- 
posed simplification,  of  the  goals  statement. 

The  council  believes  that  the  authorization  levels  obtained  in  the 
bill  should  be  increased  or  perhaps  even  replaced  by  a  blanket  such 
sums  authorizations. 

If  separate  authorizations  e**e  continued,  our  testimony  proposes 
specific  increased  authorization  levels  in  some  of  those  programs. 

We  applaud  the  increased  role  for  the  private  sector  contained  in 
FLR.  4614.  However,  governance  and  responsibility  for  vocational 
education  programs  must  be  continued  within  the  education 
system  of  the  States:  .  _ 

Vocational  education  is  part  of  the  large  enterprise  of  education 
in  this  country,  and  not  a  separate  job  training  effort. 

Consequently,  we  feel  it  would  be  extremely  inappropriate  to  . 
assign  any  sort  of  operational  control  to  representatives  of  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

We  do,  however,  support  increased  participation  by  the  private 
sector  in  the  difficult  and  complex  tasks  of  educating  young  people 
and  adults  for  work. 

The  council  believes  that  in  order  to  accomplish  Federal  goals  for 
education,*  the  nature  of  the  basic  State  grant  is  a  State-run  pro- 
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gram,  but  provisions  for  funding  areas  according  to  specific;  needs 
must  be  retained. 

The  imposition  of  the  sub-State  distribution  formula  for  basic 
grant  funds  would  alter  drastically  the  character  of  the  Federal 
role  in  vocational  education.  Instead  of  a  focus  on  program  im- 
provement, the,  Federal  role  would  become  simply  that  of  a  minor 
source  of  general  program  aid.  . 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  testimony  contains  specific  recommendations  pertaining  to  sev- 
eral parts  and  sections  of  this  legislation. 

As  I  have  said,  in  the  interest  of  brevity,  I  will  noc  review  these 
specific  recommendations*  except  to  say  that  they  deal  with  such 
things  as  our  belief  that  it  is  time  for  .vocational ^  education  students 
to  be  assured  of  personalized  and,  therefore,  maximized  vocational 
education  services  through  the  use  of  Individual  ejniloyaWlity  de- 
velopment plans,  that  vocational"  education  should,  focus  more  on 
tracing  and  retrami  structural 
unemployment  problems  we  face  m  this  Nation,  further  simplifica- 
tion of  data  acquisition  efforts  of  advisory  councils,  arid  the  reten- 
tion of  existing  governance  structures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we,  as  I  said  earlier,  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  have  worked  with4  the  education  community  in  helping  to  frame 
this  legislation.  We  think  it  is  a  significant  stef^forward. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  work  with  this  committee  and  with  the 
other  organization  represented  here  this  morning  to  continue  to 
refine  and  improve  this  proposed  piece  of  legislation. 

Thank  jvoU. 

[Prepared  statement  of  William  F.  Pierce  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Wiixiam  JFL  Pierce,  Executive  Director,  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers 

1.  introduction  "  ; 

Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  William  F:  Pierce,  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers,  which  I  am  representing  today:  The  Council  is  an  independent 
organization  of  the  state  superintendents  and  commissioners  of  education  in  the 
fifty  states*  six  extra-territorial  jurisdictions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia:  Members 
of  the  Council  are  the  principal  public  officials  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
:  elementary  .and  secondary  education  systems  in  the  states,  and "  for  the  administra- 
tion_of  vocational,  education  in  most  states,  as  welL  As  part  of  the  overall  education 
effort  in  this,  count ry*  vocational  edacation  is  an  effective  way  to. help  young  people 

and  iuiults  become,  trained  and  retrained  for.  a  changing  job  market.   __   

_  I _cm .pleased,  on  behalf. of_the_  CounciU  to.  have  accepted  your. invitation  Jta  com- 
ment, on  _H,R._  4  1.64^  iin  ambitious. attempt,  at  ^significantly  jewriting.the  Vocational 
Education  Ac t^  Printed  copies,  of. the  hi  1 1  have_been  available  for  such _ a  short  Jlme 
that  we  have  not  _been_able  ta  study  Jt_in__as  jnuch  detail  ^_we_mighLHke.  .There? 
fore,  wh ile  my  testimony  will  focus. on_  recommendations. ibr_ possible  improvements 
in  _t_he  bill. ..I  .expect  that_the i  Council  ^and  other  .organizations,  will  have  significant 
additional  comments  to  make  regarding  details  of  the  bill  as  have  further  opportu- 
nity to  study  it.                

My _  comments  today,  Mr.  Chal r maju  are . based _  on  previous  Cou _nci_i_ pos.iti ons*  i n- 
cluding  testimony  before  this  subcommittee,  in .  junei..! 198JL  in.^hicJi.yra.hAve.dejin- 
eated  what  we  believe  to  be  the  federal  role  in  education,  and  in  which  we  have 
made  specific  recommendations  regarding  provisions  of  any  reauthorization  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act ,       

The  Council  is  among  those  organizations  which  feel  that  the  time  has  come 'to 
remodel  the  federal  act,  and  that  in  doing  so  the  Congress  must  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  defining  the  federal  purposes  in  support  of  vocational  education.  As  the 
federal  purposes  are  defined  more  precisely,  we  also  suggest  that  it  is  no  longer  ap- 
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propriate  for  various  provisions  of  the  federal  act  to  mandate  the  diratioiLQf _sjite 
and  local  vocational  education  programs  which  are  hot  themselves  part  of  the  feder- 

**  The  'council,  believes  that  an  appropriate  .  federal  role  in  Vocational  education 
should  be  based  j?n_the  clear  identification  and  articulation  of  national  concerns  and 
specific  federal  purposes  or  goals  for  the  program.  Federal  goals  foJ.  v°^^**- 
cation  should  he  those  which  transcend  yet  supplement  the  immediate  concerns  01 
states  and  localities.  While  Congress  must  ultimately  decide  specific  national  goals 
for  the  programme  Council  suggests  at  least  two  broad  priority  concerns  at  the 
:  federal  level  which  lead  to  a  federal  role  in  vocational  education:      .  . 

(1)  the  need  to  expand  and  improve  services  and  activities  aimed  at  hstoricany 
anderserved  populations:  the  economically  and  educationally  -disadvantaged,  those 
whose  primary  language  is  not  English,  adults  who  need  retraining,  women  seeing 
careers,  and  tho^  indlviduals-- both male  and  female— who  wish  to  enter  occupa- 
tions which  are  nontraditional  for  their  sex;   mmm^^l 

(2)  the  need  to  achieve,  as  a  nation,  a  trained  and  productive  ^™r?e»"P^r 
ative  of  the  make-up  of  the  whole  population;  sucha  need  specifira^ 

the  groups  mentioned  above  and  those  who  are^beyond  normal  school-leaving  age 
and  who  require  a  postsecondary  educational  setting. 

II.  GENERAL  ISSUES  RAISED  BY  H.R.  4164 

On  balance,  we  believe  that  H.R,  4164  goes  far  toward  defining  a  federal  role  that 
is  consistent  with  the  national  priorities  identified  by  the  Council.  We  do  have  some 
general  concerns  with  the  bill,  and  some  specific  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  it.  Our  general  cQncerns  revolve-around  the  issues  or simplicity,,  authorizaj 
tion  levels,  the  role  of  the  private  sector  in  supporting  vocational  education,  and 

fUSm\pUcYty.-We"  commend  the  authors  of  the  bill  for  their  attempts  to  simplify 
the  administrative  requirements  fontained  in  the :  bill, a_nd_ for  thei^eHorte  to  make 
the  overall  structure  of  the  proposaLclear-  However,  we  ^heve  ac^ition^  sii^mi- 
cation  can  be  accomplished  without  compromising  the  need  to  clarify  and  limit  ted- 
eral  purposes  in  support  of  vocational  education.  While  the  Council  dws  not  endorse 
the  vocational  education  reauthorization  proposal  drafted  by  the  Adminatration^we 
believe  that  it  is  instructive  on  ihis  point:  The  bill  can i  be  structured  to  a  ^eater 
extent  in  a  way  that  preserves  the  federal  role  and  holds  states  and  localities  ac- 
countable for  their  use  of  federal  funds,  but  that  removes  much  of  the  prescriptive- 
ness  regarding  how  federal  purposes  are_tp  be  accomplished.  Our  more  defied  com- 
ments set  forth  a  proppsaljfor  simplifying  the  administrative  sections  of  the  Dill  in 

the  manner  I  am  describing..   i..  ......      _  :  .  .  .  ,_  _„ 

Authorization  Leyel  -^e  Council  teHeves  ^ 
tained  in  the  bill  should ne.  increased  or  replaced  by  a  blanket  such  sums  authori- 
zation, so  that  debates  regardinglthe  app^ 

cation  can  take  place  in  the  context  of  some  knowledge  of  the  budget  for  each i&cjd 
year:  If  the  separate  jand_spexafLC  ^--^^J^^^^u 
believe  that  at  least  thefoUawing_changes l  should  be  made >  for  «r8ti^»-with 
similar  changes  for  following:  years:  ^.  _10A(a)ffa^ 

sec.  102(d)  [Induslrv.Ednc_atio_n_  Partnerships^^                  «,  ^^r^T^\ 
Youth  with  Specuil_Needsl—1609  million;  and  sec.  102(i)  [Required  State  tevel  Eval- 
uations and  Planning]— $50  mijiipn.  -  -    -       -  - .   :  ir-  -.— 

Role  of  the_Private_Sector— Although  in  general  the  Council  believes  thaLthejm- 
position  i)t  advisory  councils  and  other  administrative  apparatus  stymies  Jheetti- 
cient  implementation  of  programs  such  i  s  vocational  educa^n,  ^eapptarilto  m- 
creased  role  for  the  private  sector  contained  in  H.R.  4164.  T^®  ?  !;  n. 
sponsibility  for  vocational  education_programs  must  be  continued  within  InfLeduca- 
tion  systems  of  the  states;  vocational  education  is  part  of  the  larger  enterprise  ot 
educafion_in  this  country,  and  not  a  separate  job  training  effort:  In  particular^since 
the  federal  government  provides  extremely  limited  and  supplementary  Conine  tor 
vocational  education,  most  of  which  is  funded  by  states  and  lccahties,  it  would  be 
extremely  inappropriate  to  assign  any  sort  of  operational [control  to  raproiltefe** 
of  the  private  sector.  At  the  same  time,  members  of  the  Council  look  forward  to  an 
increased  participation  by  the  private  sector  in  the  difficult  and  complex  task  of 
educating  young  people  and  adults  for  work.  -  •  ,  « 

Funds  Distribution— The  Council  supports  the  focus  of  federal  funds  on  the  disad- 
vantaged, as  contained  in  H.R.  4164.  We  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  nature  of  the 
program  as  supplemental  and  intended  to  help  make  vocational  education  more  ef- 
effective.  The  Council  believes  that  in  order  to  accomplish  federal  goals  for  education, 
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t  b<?  na ture.  ol  t h p.  -  has i c  st a ie  g rant  as  a  state-run  program  with, provision,  for  _£und- 
»}K  areas  wccprdi. rig  to  sjwci  0c  needs  must  be  retained  The. imposition  o£a  .substate 
distribution  formula  for  basic_grant_  funds  would  immediately  alter  drastically  the 
character  of  t he  federal  rol  e  in  voca tionaLed uca t [oj\:  ins^ad  of. .a.focus  on  program 
improvement,  the  federal. role  would  be_come_simply _t_hat  of_a_minor  source  of  .gener- 
al  program  aid.  In  order  for  federal  dollars  to  achieve  their  intended  effecU_the 
flexibility  of  states  to  focus  on  program  priorities  and  particular  activities  must  be 
strengthened. 


III.  SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS — TITLE  II 

.Title. .IL. of  JJJL  authorizes  six  separate  programs  within  vocational  educa- 
tion. Within-  these  programs  there  are  over  sixty  "uses  of  funds:' *  In  a  perfect  world, 
the  Coujicil_believes  these  statements  could  nearly  all  be  eliminated;  since  they 
have  much__more  to  do  with,  how  to  achieve  the  federal  purposes  than  with  what  is 
to  be  accomp  lished  in  vocational  education.  However,  the  Council  recognizes  that 
th*_  vocational  education  legislation,,  more  than  most  federal  education"  legislation, 
helps  those  in  the  field,  to  define  their  goals  and  methods:  At  the  same  time,  we 
believe that  it  should  be  made  clear  in  the  bill  that  not  all  of  the  suggested  activi- 
ties need _b_e  pursued  in  every  instance;  that,  instead,  the  "uses  of  funds"  shown  are 
actually  joptions.  whicit-eligible  recipients  should  consider  in  determining  how  they 
are  going  to_ .accomplish  their  goals  in  vocational  education:- 

.  Title  Il^Part  A:  Firstv  as  .noted  above,  the  fact  that  the  "uses  of  funas'*  shown  in 
seCv  202  are  options. should  be  jnade  clear,  perhaps  by  adding  a  phrase  to  that  effect 
in  sec,  202(a),  Second* _ one . of. ihose  optional  uses  of  funds  should  be  to  support  the 
vyriting  and  use_of  indivjduaUzed_"Emplojrahility  development  Plans"  for  vocational 
education  students.  Such  plans  are.  one  oflhe.  most  promising  efficient  ways  to  make 
vocational  education ^  relevant  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  those  who  have  previous- 
ly not  been  _weii  served  by  vocational  education.   '__ 

_  Title  II .  Part  D;  The  Council  Looks  forwa  rd__to  the  contributions,  of  the_private 
sector  to  helping  young  people  from  all  backgrounds,  obtain  training'  in_  emerging 
high  technology  occupations.  Because  the  program  proppsed_in  Part_D  is__new_and 
untried  in  most  areas,  the  .Council  believes  _  that  the  severe.  jLm.i.tation  on  admin  is  t  ra- 
ti ve  funds  i n  sec.  233(c)  is  inapp ropriate  and  shoul d'be  eliminated.. i_ 

Title  II,  Part  E:  The  Council  applauds  the  additional  focus  on  youth  with  special 
heeds  represented  ^  this  hew  program.  The  program  would  be  strengthened,  in  our 
-  view,  by  making  these  changes: 

Sec.  -242(b):  include Employability  Development  Plans  as  an  explicitly  permitted 
"Use  of  funds,"  and  again  make  clear  that  the  various  "uses  of  funds"  are  options, 
not  all  of  which  heed  to  be  exercised  m  every  assisted  program. 

Sec.  242(d)(1):  The  stipulation  that  90%  of  funds  under  Part  E  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  eligible  recipients  is  ah  unrealistic  abridgement  of  the  possibilities  and  capa- 
bilities for  statewide  programing  in  this  area.  A  greater  proportion  of  funds  should 
be  made  available  for  statewide  activities. 

Sec.  243(a):  This subsection  should  be  rewritten  to  provide  an  affirmative  obliga- 
tion by  eligible  recipients  to  report  the  methods  they  are  using  to.  encourage  cbdrdi: 
nation  of  local  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  programs  with  vocational  edu- 
cation, programs;  This  could  readily  be- accompHshed  by  inserting  language  similar 
to  that  in.sec.  253(h)(2)  in  sec:  243:  The  Committee  may  also  wish  to  consider  amend- 
ing the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  require  Private  Industry  Councils  to  denv 
onstrate_the_ manner,  in  which  they  are  assuring  that  their  efforts  are  coordinated 
with  vocational  education  programs..   

Sec,  243(b):  Provide  an  affirmative  obligation  iiy  the  State  Job  Training  Coimcii 
establ ished  under  JTPA  to  consul t  with ihe_ State _hoard for  vocational  jeducation , 
and  to  show  how  it  is  t:.  king  vocational  education,  into  account  Jn  making_its_  plans. 

Title  11,  Part  F:  The  Council  believes  that  vocational  educ_ation_has  much_to  jCon.- 
tribute  to  the  training  and  retraining,  of  adults.  Section  253(a)  and  (b)  should  be 
modified  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  suggested  for  section  243. 

IV.  SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS — TITLE  III 

Title  111,  Sec.  30 1<  VEDS):  The  Council  supports  the  concept  of  a  national  Vocat ion- 
al  Education  Data  System,  using  uniform  definitions,  _to_  provide  ..descriptive  statis- 
tics fo r  accountability  and  policy.  We  also  strongly  support  the  simplification  efforts 
being  ihtrqducted  in  this  legislation  and  its  several  references  to  sampling  and  rea- 
sonable cost  as  being  major  considerations  in  the  operation  of  a  system.  The  Council 
has  been  consistently  opposed  to  the  Vocational  Education  Data  System  developed 
to  meet  the.  requirements  of  Pub.  L.  94-480  as  a  system  that  was  disproportionate  in 
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cost  and  reporting  tuiriteii  compared  to  the  uses  of 'the  data  collected.  We  thinkihat 
the  continuing  prohleni  associated  with  the  development  and  implementation. $f 
that  system  and  the  apparent  limited  use  of  the  data  collected  have  demonstrated 
that  the  concern  was  justified.  We  recognize  that  millions  of  dollars  have  been  ex- 
pended by  states  in  attempting  to  put  systems  in  place  to  meet  the  legislative  man- 
date and  that  some  of  these  systems  have  innovative  arid  effective  components. 
However,  it  Is  our  belief  that  ho  state  has  been  able  to  meet  the  total  reporting 
s>stem  requirements  in  a  cost  effective  manner,  This  suggests  to  the  Council  that 
the  Secretary  should  fully  involve  the  respondents  in  the  development  of  a  new 
system  that  will  take  advantage  of  the  strengths  of  those  systems  developed  arid  cor- 
rect the  design  deficiencies  that  created  the  greatest  problems  for  the  respondents. 

the  Council  applauds  this  effort  to  provide  desig;n  flexibility  in  the  construction  of 
a  simplified  system  and  volunteers  the  assistance  of  biir  organization  in  meeting 
that  objective.  ... 

Title  ill,  sections  304  and  #05:  Consideration  shduld  be  giveiv  to  extending  re- 
search capabilities  in  vocational  education  by  integiating  the  National  Center  with 
other  research  sponsored  by  the  Education  Department,  probrMy  under  the  aegis  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE).  The  proposed  system  of  regional  research 
centers  should  be  supplemented  by  allowing  consortia  of  State  Education  Agencies 
to  be  funded  as  regional  centers.  The  point  of  these  comments  is  to  reinforce  the 
identity  of  vocational  education  as  part  of  the  larger  enterprise  of  education,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  help  ensure  that  research  and  development  efforts  in  vocational 
education  will  be  fielo^based.  _  ... 

Title  III  section  #07  The  proposed  Advisory  Committee  on  research  is  un neces- 
sary. As  noted  above,  research  and  development  efforts  in  vocational  education 
should  be  fie  Id- based.  The  most  effective  was  to  accomplish  this  goal  is  to  make 
states  and  local  recipients,  working  in  consortia,  eligible  to  operate  research  and  de- 
velopment activities,  and  to  encourage  the  Secretary  to  fund  such  efforts. 

V.  SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS — TITLE  IV 

Title  IV,  Part  A,  sec.  401(a):  As  a  part  of  our  concern  to  simplify  federal  laws  and 
to  provide  the'maximum  possible  flexibility  to  states  in  discharging  their  responsi- 
bilities under  the  law,  the  Council  recommends  that  the  language-requiring  the  ap- 
pointment  of  a  State  Director  be  struck,  and  that  the  bill  specify  only  that  each 
state  will  provide  adequate  staff.  _  . 

Title  IV,- Part  A.  sec.  401(c):  The  Council  is  committed  to  overcoming  sex  bias  m 
vocational  education  and  in  the  rest  of  education.  However,  we  question  whether 
duplication  of  effort  is  encouraged  by  the  requirement  for  specific  full  time  person 
nel  in  this  area,  without  allowing  such  personnel  to  address  other  equity  issues,  as 
well.  _  _  _       -  ,  ,  ;      j  v. 

Title  IVV  Part  A,  sec.  402(a):  The  State  Advisory  Council  should  be  appointed  by 
the  State  Board.  We  recognize  the  interest  of  governors  in  vocational  education,  but 
we  believe  that  the  governance  of  education  is  separate  from  general  government. 
We  are  concerned  that  this  provision  of  the  bill  will  unnecessarily  complicate  efforts 
of  the  state  board  to  obtain  representative  and  thorough  input  about  vocational 
planning  and  program  implementation.  -  ,  -  -  - 

Title  IV,  Part  B,  sec.  411:  The  Council  believes  that  the.  state  plan  can  be  Simpli- 
fied and  clarified.  Currently,  the  state  plan  is  widely  interpreted  as  a  compliance 
document;  instead,  we  believe  that  it  should  be  a  genuine  plan  for  the  activities  of 
the  state  in  achieving  the  federal  purposes  in  vocational  education.  In  section 
411(a)(1),  the  Council  believes  that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  state  plan  is  for 
vocational  education  programs  assisted  nrider  the  Act.  If  we  are  attempting  to  .clari- 
fy and  narrow  the  federal  purposes  within  vocational  education,  we  should  notxon- 
fuse  matters  by  asking  slates  to  submit  to  the  federal  government  their. ^overall 
plans  for  vocational  education  activities,  possibly  including  those  activities  not 
funded  bv  the  federal  government.   •— 

Titie.1V,  Part  B.  sec.  41Kc)(2):  In  order  to  keep  the  statement  of  goals  more. jCojiso- 
nnnt  with  the  statement  of  purposes  for  the  Act  as  a  whole;  and  in  order  to  simplify 
the  state  plan,  the  Council  proposes  that  the  statement  of  goals  in  the  state  plan  be 
rewritten  along  the  following  lines:      —  — -  - 

Sec.  411(c)(2).  Goals  to  be  addressed  in  the  State  plan  _shall_incJude.  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  areas  of  ensuring  that  vocational  educalionprQgra_ms;  i  .  

(A)  Meet  current  technological  standards  for  the  occupations  for  which  training  or 
preparation  is  offered;  -     — 

(B)  Are  accessible  and  encourage  the  participation  ^f.wbmen,  the  disadvantaged, 
those  to  limited  English  proficiency,  and  the  handicapped; 
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(C).  Are_pf_aufficL(int  size,  scope^  and  <iuality  to  meet  the  vocational  training  needs 
of  ail  segment^jjf  the. stale's  populu_tiocu__   _   

.Title  JVY  Part  J*,_section  412;  The. State. Apj)Ucatbji_ caji_ejisilv_ie_ combined  mth 
the  .slate  plan  in  x>rder  lo_j"educe  _papejrw_ork_and.cepjjr^n&_burdeDs,__The  Council 
does  not  opject_to_filing  witl^the_Secr_etaJT.t^5^urances_iisted .infection  .4 12,_  and  • 
with  the  .modifications  mentioned  above,  we  recognize.  Jthe_need  ibr~,a  .state,  plan. 
There  iippears.lo  be  no.reason^ however^  why_the_two_docuin_ents _cjDjild_noti>e_eom- 
bined  and  pJacedi)n_tbe_  same  ihree-year_cycle. _The  resulting  savings  in_paperwork 
and  .time  would  enable^dditionalresources.to  be  focused _on  the_rea_l  work of.yoca- 
tion.al-education,.Jpr_eparing  young_people_.and^dults to.  take..part__in_i)ur_  economy* 

.Title  JY,  Part_B»  section  41.3: T'he.Council  suppojis.  the  provisions  for  a  three-year 
local  plan,  which  will  help  assure  that  local  efforts  are  integrated  with  state  policies 

and  plans.         __    __  _     

_  Titl  e  I  V,_  Part.  &  .section.  42 1 :  .Cohslderatioii.  should  be  given  to.  pu  tting  -  ;th_e 
progress  report jr_equirements_i)ii._the_  same. threedtype  cycle  as  jth£_pJaji/application- 
If  Ihis.  is_not  possible,  the.  proposed _bie n nial  _cv_cle .would  _be  acceptable^  although  a t- 
tention  mustbeigiven_jto_possible  timing  conflicts between,  due^eajs_for^plans/appli- 
catio ns__and_pr_ogress .reports,.  For  exaxrjple,  it  jwouJd  be  not  be  appropriate,  to  require 
prQg)*essjceport_to_he_turned  fn  only  a  few  months  before  a  new  three-year  plan/ 
application  is.approved.  __  i    

_  Title  IVv.  Part  C»  section  j422:_The  pxo vision. that  practitioners  of  various  fields  be 
jncl  uded  on.  evaj  uatio  n  teams  is  useful bu  t  should  be  .modified .  to  be  .phrased  _as  _  an 
example^  and  shou  Id  be  aiso__make  clear,  that  the.  teams  are  _  to__  beldrawn  from .  the 
geographic  area  that  programs  are  serving, ..j^or  examplei  carjKnters.in  Seattle !  may 
not  ..be. .the  best  possible,  iudges  of  the  achievements  of  a  carpentry  program  in  the 

western  regions  of  Washington  state.        _* 

*  Titlve  IV ,  Part  Q.  Sec tion  431:  The  Cpu ncil  believes  that*  i n_  view  of  the  large  voca- 
tional  education  exper.  ditures  c urre n  tly  undertaken  by  states  a nd  localities,,  and  i n 
— view  of  the  i nc iusip n  of  proyisip ns  in  H.R.  4164  which  forbid  suppja n ting  of  state . . 
and  local  fundi;  with  federal  funds,  maintenance  of  efforts  requirements  are  not  nec- 
essary in  this  bill. 

VI.  CONCLUSIONS  - 

. _ Mr..  Chairmaji,.  the. CoLunciA. and  _the_  other,  organizations  here _ this  morning  and 
from,  which  you  will  be  hearing^  during  the  course  of  these  hearings  are  very  inter- 
ested in  assuring  that „  the  federal  rpl_e  in  vooationai  education  is  improved  and  ex- 
panded. We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  pur  cpllegues  to  improve  H.R. 
4164  in  ways  that  will  assure  that  our  mutual  goals  are  achieved.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Andrews:  We  will  proceed  then  to  hear  next  from  Mr.  Phale 
Hale. 

STATEMENT  OF  PHALE  HALfe,  SUPERVISING  DIRECTOR  ^QR 
FEDERAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y.,  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  REPRESENTING  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

Mr.  Hale.  Thank  you. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  happy  to  represent  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators,  called  AASA. 

To  begin,  AASA  supports  H.R,  4184.  We  see  it  as  a  £ood  piece  of 
proposed  legislation  and  a  good  beginning  to  open  discussions  of 
points  on  vocational  education.   

We  have  submitted  testimony  which  details  the  complete  posi- 
tion _a_nd_wbuld  like  to  summarize  that  document  and  emphasize  a 
,  few  points. 

__We_basically  have  identified  six  interrelated  issues  that  we  sug- 
gest merit  careful  consideration  as  the  subcommittee  considers  the 
reauthorization  of  vocational  education.  -        '   -  fc    -  < 

The  six  issues  are:  The  nature  of  vocational  education;  the 
nature  of  the  Federal  role  in  vocational-education^  the  type  of  Cli- 
ents served  by  Federal  funds;  the  type  of  vocational  education  that 
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Federal  dollars  should  purchase;  and  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  vocational  education  in  accomplishing  its  goals;  filially,  the 
evaluation  of  success  of  vocational  education. 

_  Basically*  AA_SA_  Feels  that  vocational  education  encompasses,  a 
broad  range  of  activities,  including  tfie  development  of  basic  educa- 
tibnaL  sMUs^  such  ^ 

students  with  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  range  of  jobs  in  the  econo- 
my j_a^d_  what  they:  must  do  _to |_be L^alified_  for  those  jobs.  - 

Providing  a  general  introduction  ,  to  broad- job  area,  such  as 
health  care,  or  computer  operation  and  maintenance.  And  provid- 
ing/intensive training  for  specific  occupations. 

AASA  favors  this  broad  interpretation  of  vocational  education 
because  it  best  serves  the  diverse  student  body  in  America's  public 
schools,  while  not  excluding  the  narrower,  more  specific  training 
/for  students  who  are  preparing  For  jobs  with  a  specific  employer. 

Concerning  the  Federal  role  in  vocational  education,  AASA  feels 
that  the  purposes  of  Federal  vocational  education  funds  must  be 
clearly  identified  ^nd  must  clearly  anticipate  secondary  school  pro- 
grams as  well  as  for  older  students.    '   

The  purposes  of  H.R.  4164  are  broad  and  would  accommodate  the 
definition  of  ypca tiorial  .education, that  AAS A_ supports,       _  _  '_ 

This  is  good  from  AASA?s  perspective,  but  we  would  like  to  see 
th  e  need  for  secondary  programs  s^ecific|illy  lifted.   ^  _  _  

These  secondary  programs  should  clearly  specify  authorization  to 
provide,  services to  secondary  _student|_as_^oung  as  14  years »  old. 
This  would  allow  districts  to  provide  services  at  the  most  critical 
time  in .  young jpeopleTs ;  lives.    

The  question  of  who  should  be  served  by  vocational  education  is 
related  to  the  Federal  purposes  of  vocational  education.  AASA's  po- 
sition is  that  the  Federal  funds  should  provide  improved  access  to 
vocational  education  for  minorities,  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged, women,  and  the  handicapped. 

Because  over  50  percent  of  the  students  who  finish  high  school 
do  not  go  to  college,  and  many  students  who  start  college  never 
finish,  the  public  schools  must  have  a  role  in  preparing  students 
for  the  workplace.  

Furthermore^  the  economically  disadvantaged, minorities,  women 
and [handicapped  are  less  likely  to  attend  college  than  middle^class 
students.  . 

One  issue  this  subcommittee  faces  is  how  to  determine  how  voca- 
tional education  can  contribute  to  a  reduction  in  the  high  unem- 
ployment of  these  target  groups,  minority  youths,  women,  and 
handicapped.  1 

AASA  strongly  supports  part  (e)  of  title  II  of  H.R.  4164,  which  . 
provides  programs  for  traditionally  underserved  populations.  How- 
ever, given  the  current  budget  problems^  it  seems  unlikely  that 
part  lej  wou l_d_  e ver  receiy e  th e  funding  authorized  in  thejnll. 

Thus,  we  hope  that  the  subcommittee  will  eliminate  the  authori- 
zation of  ^ach  part  of  titlejl  and  provide  a  single  authorization  for 
all  of  title  II,  that  each  part  could  be  funded  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  appropriation. 

The  fourth  issue  AASA  suggests  for  consideration  by  this  sub- 
committee concerns  the  type  of  services  the  Federal  vocational 
dollar  should  purchase.  AASA  agrees  with  the  wide  variety  of  ac- 
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tivities  contemplated  in  the  bill.  We  also  commend  the  relationship 
suggested  in  the  bill  between  vocational  education  and  the  USD 

Training  Partnership  Act.    .  j         .       ;   -      ,  , 

A  fifth  major  issue  concerns  the  operation  of vocational  educa- 
tion programs  at  the  State  arid  local  level.  A  ASA  favors  an  admin- ; 
istrative  structure  that  efficiently  drives  funding  to  the  local  level 
and  gives  local  districts  maximum  control  over  the  planning  proc- 

6SThe  issue  for  secondary  schools  is  to  most  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently operate  programs.  Clearly,  many  small  districts  would  not 
be  able  to  support  extensive  vocational  education  programs  or  do 
extensive  planning  required  in  H.R.  4164.  .  _  u__. 

The  State  has  a  role  in  helping  such  districts  provide,  the  best 
possible  services.  On  the  other  hand, Jarge  school  districts  in  metro- 
politan areas  may  be  disadvantaged  by  a  State  control  of  vocational 

education.   -  _  c  , 

AASA  suggests  that  the  subcommittee  consider  developing  tund- 
ing  and  management  mechanisms  that  recognize  the  unique- needs 
arid  the  considerable  resources  of  larger  school  districts  in  metro- 
politan areas  as  well  as_the_rieeds  of  smaller  rural  school  districts. 

The  subcommittee  should  recognize  the  capabilities  of  larger- 
school  districts  and  assist  those  districts^  operate  their  vocational 
programs  by  devising  a  way  to  most  efficiently  drive  funds  to  the 
local  level 

Statewide  planning  is  necessary,  especially  for  smaller  school  dis- 
tricts, but  larger  districts  need  latitude  for  program  planning 
within  the  framework  of  State  goals, _  .   __  /_._         _  _c  f 

Along  the  same_  lines,  we  feel  that  a  minimum  of  95  pe_rcent_ot 
the  funds  under  this  act  be  required  to  deliver  to  those  who  are  ac- 
tually delivering  services.  ■         - --   , 

A  final  and  related  issue  we  would  like  to  raise  with  the  subcom- 
mittee concerns  program  evaluation.  We  feel  that  4164  should  rec- 
ognize the  general  nature  of  secondary  school  vocational  education 
by  including  evaluation  criteria  appropriate  For  secondary  sctiools. 

We  feel  that  the  evaluation  criteria  must  be  .more  related  direct- 
ly to  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  For  example,  improved  educational 
foundations  which  can  be  evaluated  thrpugh  achievement  test 

scores  '   "   

We  suggest  that  systemwide  evaluation  criteria  such  as  dropout 
and  attendance  rates,  and  individually-based  criteria,  such  as 
achievement  scores,  be  included  in  the        as  evaluation  criteria. 

Competency  tests,  which  is  already  in  H.R.  "4164,  and  also  occupa- 
tional areas  to  determine  skill  acquisition  regardless  of  job  place- 
ment, is  another  criteria  which  has  merit  for  secondary  school  stu- 

deAtSfinal  evaluation  for  secondary  school  students  that  we  would 
like  to  suggest  concerns  ties  to  the  private  sector  for  internships  or 
work  experience.   .-,  r 

Such  cooperation  with  the  private  sector  can  provide  work  expe- 
rience as  well  as  contact  that  may  result  in  future  employment., _ 

Usine  job  placement  solely  as  a  primary  criteria  for  judging  pro- 
gram subjects  mitigates  against  secondary  schools,  because,  given 
exactly  equal  training  17  years  bids  are  less  likely  to  find  employ- 
ment than  30  years  olds: 

'  ens     -  •;.  '  . 
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Using  job  placement  as  evaluation  criteria  also  means  that  a  stu- 
dent motivated  by  success  in  a  welding  program,  who  decides  to 
become  &  metallurgist,  would  Be  judged  n  failure  for  going  to  col- 
lege. ;   ___  _  __    ._.._*__...___ 

A  final  issue  relates  to  several  activities  that  are  authorized 
under  part  (a)  and  should  be  incorporated  in  the  p 
tivities,  are  a  work  study  program,  cooperative  vocational  education 
programs,  and  daycare  services.  _      _  '  '  • 

A  AS  A  has  been  closely  working  with  NEA,  AFT,  the  Council  of 
Great  Cities,  to  explore  the  implication  of  this  bill  on  secondary 
school  students.  — 

We  have  had  extensive  discussions  with  AVA.  We  feel  this  is  a 
good  bill.  However,  we  would  like  more  time  to  discuss  and  re- 
search these  issues,  and  I  think  that  working  together,  we  will  be 
able  to  produce  a  better  bill. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Phale  Hale  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  qf_  Phale  Hale,  Supervising  Director  of  Federal  _  Pro- 
grams. Rochester  Public. Schools,  Rochester,  N.Y.;  the  American  Association 
ok  School  Administrators  ; 

Mr.  Chairman,  subcommittee  members,  I  .would  like  to  begin  by,  saying  how 
pleased  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  (AASA)  is  to  have,  the 
Opportunity  to  discuss  the  reauthorizatiorL  of_  vocational  education  and  H.R.  4164 
with  you.  To  begirir  AASA  supports  H.R.  4164  because  it  is  a  good  framework  for 
opening  the  discussions  of  vocational  education:  However,  we  do  have  some  sugges- 
tions?  to  improve i  the bill  for  secondary  schools:  .  .. 

Preparing  students  to  be  successful  productive  workers  is  one  of  the  primary_mi& 
sions  Of  public  education.  Schools  have  other  important  missions  such  as  producing 
concerned  citizens  that  are  .equally  important:  Public  elementary  and. secondary 
education  is  hot  a  single  purpose  entity  alld  therein  lies  one  of  the,  issues  this  com- 
mittee must  deal  within  reauthorizing  vocational  education.  .  ...  — 

The  general  nature  of  our  public  secondary  education  is  a  source  of  strength. for 
the  nation  because  graduating  students  are  broadly  prepared  to  move  into  the  world 
of  work  Or  proceed  for'  further  education',  rather  than  being  narrowly  focused  on  ^ 
single  type  of  work  for  a  specific  employer.  Philosophically,  the  question  of  how  spe- 
cifically high  school  students  should  be  trained  is  a  very  tough  issue  for  school  ad- 
ministrators. Perhaps,  the  best  way  of  visualizing  the  issue  is  to  think  of  high  school 
as  a  funnel.  We  can. either  narrow  a  student's  opportunities  and  increasingly.focus.a 
students  education  on  specific jobs or  broaden  a  students  long  range_opportunitLe_s 
by  providing  a.  good  foundation  that  allows  students  to  reach  their.potentialJn  j>er- 
sonal  arid  career  terms.  Thus,  we  must  decide  whether  to  have  high  school  gradua-; 
tion  represent  either  the  narrow  end  or  the  broad  end  of  the  funnek.  _  :  

I  would  like  to  frame  the  issues  and  AASA  positions  on  vocational  education  _i_n 
the  context  of  the  actual  administration,  of  £  school  district.  There  are_common_sets 
of  factors  driving  development  in  public  education  at  present.  Those  faciors_are  de- 
mographic changes,  current  political  trends,  a. changing. economy. and  school  fi- 
nances: These  factors  are  present  everywhere,  bat  not  to.the.sameextenL    

The  demographic  changes  driving  edacation  at  present  _are  jan_  increase  in  the 
number  of  minority,  economically disadvantaged children,_£iiildren  who  speak  a  lan- 
guage other  than  English  and  children  from_singLe  parent  families..  

A  second  important  factor  shaping  .public  schools_.is_  the  .public concern.  over_the 
qual  i ty:  of  publ  ic  ed  ucation .  However,  _  the  current  .concern  Jbr  public  ed  ucation  m  ust 
be  understood  in  the  context  of  that  the  current  educational  system  is  the  result  of 

past  calls  for  reform.        -   ■__  '  

,  The  third  factor  shaping  public  education  is  the  change.  i_n__the  nation's,  econorpy. 
As  the  economy. becomes  more  information.and  service.  oriented  and  assembly line 
or  basic  industrial  jobs  disappear^  educational,  needs^wilj.  change  and  a  stronger 
foundation  in  basic'skills  will  be  moreJmportant  than  .specific  job  skills.   

The  final  major  factor  now  shaping  Rublic  .education  is  school  fmance.  Funding 
limits  school's,  ability  to  respond  to  changes.  The  ability  of  schools  to  finance  an  ade- 
quate education  varies  widely,  and  schools  generally  Jiave  little  latitude  in  their 
budget  to  accommodate  large  changes  or. program  expansions.  _ 
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The  diversity  of  the  student  body  in  public  schools.  the  changing  economy,  tight- 
ened school  finances  and  the  many..and_competing.  missions  of ^  the  pubhc  schools 
frame  the  issues  regarding  the. reauthorization. of  vpcatipnal .  education. .Schrols  are 
under  intense  pressure  to  hetter  jserveia  .diverse  ,  and  changing  student  body  ^al- 
though funds  are  scarce.  This  situation  complicates  vocational  education  which 
must  also  cope  with  retooling  equipment,  facilities  and  instructors  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  changing  economy.  .   .    _.'  .:   

AASA  has  identified  six.  interrelated  issues  that  ; we  .suggest  merit  careful  _  consid- 
eration as  the  subcommittee.reauthorize  vocational  education.  The  six  issues  are: 

1.  What  is  vocational  educatioa?.  '   ...  

2.  What  is  the  federal  role. in  vo^aJtLojiaLeducation? 

3.  Who  shall  be  served  by  federaL  vocational !  education  funds? 

4.  What  type  of  vocational  .education,  federaj .dollars  purchase?        _   ;  _- 

.5:  How  can  volitional  education  most  efficently  and  effectively  accomplish  its 
goals?   : 

(j.  How  should  the  success  ;of .vocational  education  be  judged?  - 

The  issues  are  made  complex  by  _the_  diversity  of  stud^ 
wide  variety  of  institutions  offering.vocational  education  and  the  several _sburces  of 
funds  for  such  programs'.  Despite the.diyersity  in .students  and  institutional  set^^ 
all  students  are  expected. to  go  to_  work  and  all  will  be  adult  citizeas.  Because  every- 
one must  make  a  li vi ng  and. the^ future  of  the  nation  depends  on  a  concerned, 
thooghtf u  1  citizen  ry»  public  secondary. schools  cannot  be  left  out  of  consideration  of 
the  federal  investment,  in  YOcalionaLeducatiOn.  Thus,  the  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion is  crucial  to  all  of  the  i)ther_questions,_    _;  ..... 

ASS  A  feels  chat  vocational  education  encompasses  a  broad  range  of  activities in- 
eluding:  the  development  ofb.asic educational  ski  lis  such  as  reading,  writing  and 
computation;  providing  studentsiwitha  broad  knowledge  of  the  rahgfr  of  jobs  in  the 
economy  and.  what  they  must  do  to  be  qualified  for  those  jobs;  providing  a  general 
introduction  to  broad  job!  areas  such  as  jiealth  care  or  computer  operation  and  maih- 
te nance;  and  providing  intensi ve.trainin g_fo r  speci fie  occupations.    _  - 

AASA  favors  this,  broad  interpretation  cf  vocational  education  because  it  best 
serves  the  diverse,  student  body  in  America's  public  schools,  WW 
narrower  more  specific  training  for  students  who  are  preparing  For  jobs  with  a  spe- 
cific employer.  '   ._„_:_:   ....   ... "_ ......  ~  

Not  everyone Javors  thebroad .definition  of  vocational  education.  Gilbert  bewail, 
in  the  September_19,_issue_  of  .Fortune  .makes  the  case  that  vocational  education 
should  only. provide,  specific  training  for  available,  unfilled  positions  for  older  stu- 
dents. It  is  true  that  16  and  1_7  year  old  students  are  much  less  likely  ta  be  able  to 
find  employment  in  occupations  for  which  they  have  trained.  If  vocational  education 
is  not  broadly,  defined,  it_w_ili_  consist  only  of  training  that  it  seeks  to  mesh  unem- 
ployment Jwit.h  specific  job  ^  market  and  the  notion  that  more 
general  education  in  occupational  areas  combined  with  basic  educational  skills  will 
he.  Lost.  The  public  schools  cannot  train  students  only  for  the  local  market,  because 
■  many_ students  will  not  spend  their  working  years  in  the  local  market  and  other 
students  may  choose  further  edcuation  br  other  occupations.  To  create  opportunities 
for  students,  vocationaj  education  must  also  prepare  students  for  the  nationaUabor 
market.  Pat  Choate  recently  told  a  group  of  school  administrators  that  first  and 
foremost,  they  should  prepare  students  for  changing  careers:  According  to__Dr_. 
Choate,  careers  will  change  as  often  as  every  five  years  in_the  future  _so_  the  most 
important  training  may  be  aceptance  of  change  and  the  basic  edcuational  founda- 
tion1 to  learn  any  hew  vocation,  ^  ,  r  

Concerning  the  federal  role  in  vocational  education,  AASA  feels  that  the  purpose 
of  federal "  vocational  education  funds  must  be  clearly:  identified  amd  must  clearly 
anticipate  secondary  school  programs  as  well  as  programs  for  older  students.  The 
purpose  of  H.R.  4164  are  broad  and  wouldaccommodate.  the  definition  of  vocational 
education  that  AASA  supports.  This  is^good.from  AASA's  prospective,  but  AASA 
would  like  to  see  tfce  new  secondary  .school  program  specifically  listed.  ' 

The i  question  of  who  should  be  served_by  vocational  education  is  related  to  the 
fede ral  pu  r poses  of.  vocational  education. .  ASS A 's  position  is  that  federal  funds 
should  provMe_impr,ove_d_access  to  vocational  education  for  minorities, the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  women  and  the  handicapped.  Because  over  50  percent  of  the 
students,  who  finish  high  school  do  not  go.  to  college  and  many,  students  who  start 
college  never  finish,  the  public  schools  must  have  a  role  in -preparing  students  for 
the_  work  place.  Furthermore1  the  economically  disadvantaged,  minorities,  and 
women  and  the  handicapped  are  less  likely  to  attend  college  than  middle  class 
white  males.  One  issue  this  subcommittee  faces  is  to  determine  how  vocational  edu- 
cation can  contribute  to  a  reduction  in  the  high  unemployment  of  minority  youth, 
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women,  and  the  handicapped:  ASSA  strongly  supports  Part  E.of  Title  II  of  H.R. 
4164  which  provides  programs  for  traditionally  anderserve4 -populations.  JHowever, 
given  the  current  budget  problems  it  seems  unlikely  that  Part  E  will^ver:receive 
the  funding  authprized  in  H:R:  4164:  Thus^  we  hope  that  the  subcommittee  will 
eliminate  the  authorization  of  eacR  part  of  Title  II  and  provide  a  single  authoriza- 
tion for  all  of  Title  II:  Each  part  (A,  B,  C,_D,  £,  and  F)  could  then  be  funded  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  appropriation  for  Title  II.    __•  ^    

The  challenge  here  is  to  improve  services  to  trad^tionaUyjanderserved_groupsL  The 
AASA  Urban  Federal  Policy  Advisory  Council  1UPPAC)  suggests  a  federally  derived 
formula  to  direct  funds  under  PartE  to  suoh^oups.  Th^  UFPAC  sjiggests  using  a 
formula  similar  to  that  in  Chapter  I  of  EdA  for  economic jiisadvantaged  smd  enrojl- 
ment  for  the  other  characteristics  of  groupauiider_H9ercedl?v  vox^tional 
the  past.  The  subcommittees  should  not  allow states  to  withdraw  iuhding  for.  school 
districts  under  Part '  A,  and  substitute  funds,  from  Part JB.  Part.E  jmay:  never  be  ade- 
quately funded  and  removing  Part  A  basic  jgrant  funding  would  eliminate_secondary 
school  programs  for  students,  not  in  the.  special,  populations. _^AASA  is  not  asking 
that  all  vocational  edacationJbe  formnla_based^rather_the suggestion  is  that  formu- 
las are  the  best  way  to  target  funds _to_ specific  groups  identified  by  Congress  as. 
needing  greater  access  io  education  and  jobs.   _>  •  '_!..._  . ... 

A  look  at  the  1980  census  axicLpopulaiioj^pnyection^^ 
prove  access  to  jobs  for  minorities  ^and.women.^  According J^  tM  Census  Bureau 
sometime  between  2010  and  £Q2Q,_the  public  school  populaMon.oi  the  country  will  be 
50-percent  minority,  Because  hope  anoLmotiystioiijand^cliLevement  are  related,  mi- 
nority youngsters  must  notlox>kJEbrwardlo  the.high  unemployment rate_found  now 
among  minority  youth  or^they  wUl_no_t_be_  motivated  toward  Learning.  Further,  63 
percent  of  women  Iwith.  childr^Jbetween_6  and  16  are  working.  The  need  for  the 
desire  of  women  to  work  is.  not  soing:to_go_away^_in_fact,Jt  will  jprobably,  expand. 
Vocational  education  should  he  open__to_afl  stude.nts^but.the .fedenyi^urp^.  of  .im- 
proving, access  to  traditionally  underserved  groups  may  be  better  served  by  target- 
ing funds  via  a  formula,  r 

The  fourths  issue.  AASA  suggests  for  consideration by  this,  subcommittee,  concerns 
the  type  of  services  . the _  federals  vomtionall  dollar  should, purchase. '_  AASA  agrees 
with  thetwide  variety  of  activities,  contemplated  in.  H.R.  4 164.  AASA  also  commends 
the  relationship  suggested  in  H.R.  4164  between_vocational_ education  and. the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA).  AASA  sees  JTPA  as  a  vehicle  for  assisting  disad- 
vantaged persons,  women,  and  the.  handicapped. to.  train .Jor  available  jobs  in  the 
iocal  labor,  market,,  while  _the  pubLic.schoo.ls  can  help  by  providing  vocational  educa^ 
'  tion  Jbr.  JxjIIl  specific  jobs  and  more  general  training  in  pccupatipnkl  areas.  Some 
secondary_school_st_ud_ents_  need  high ly  specific  training  which  the  public  school  can 
proyida  either. directly :  or.thro.ugh  JTPA  orjrther  educational  institutions. JSuch  spe- 
cific, trainiji^  is  ^articulariy^^  school  are  young  people  who 
are  thinfing_about  leaving. schw  lefjf  school.   

Another  major  factor  affecting  the  availability  of  vocatiqhal  education  in  high 
schools  is  _the  recent  report  of  the  Commission  on  Excellence  in  .Education,  A 
Nation  at  Risk".  "A  Nation  At  Risk"  and  some  of  the^bther^eports  recommend  that 
all  high  school  students  be  required  to  cbmplete  4. years  of  English,^  years  of  math, 
Shears  of  science  and  3  years  of  social  studies  prior  to  graduation.  There  is  no  hard 
data  oh  what  impact  such  requirements  would  have  bh  students,  but  we  do  know 
that  among  1980  high  school  graduates  only  33.4  percent  took  3  years  of  math,. only 
22.3  took  3  years  ot  science,  19  percent  took  less  than  three  years  of  English,  and 
65.5  percent  ^febbk  less  than  one  year  of  a1  foreign  language  (The  Condition  of-Educa- 
tibh  1983,  NCES).  Expanding  'ihe  number  of  core  courses  high  school  students  jnust 
take  will  contradict  any  movement  toward  expanded  occupational  training.  The  con- 
tradiction in  policy  directions  is  felt  most  keenly  by  school  adininistratoi^  consider- 
ing now  best  to  serve  either  marginal  students  or  students  who  JiaveJittle.  enthusi- 
asm for  the  traditional  classroom.  Pederal  supj^^ 

recognize  that  not  all  secondary  school  students  liave.  the.  same  mativation  or  abUity 
and  that  the  current  debate  oji:how^to_imprj)y^_e4ucatlon  is  causing  schools  to 
requirements  in  a  way  that_may_be_deterimental_to  some ;  students  continuation  in 
school.  Perhaps. H.R^41 64  could  begin  to  deal  with  the  impact  of  increased  gradua- 
tion requirements  on  vocational  education  and  other  federal  education  programs 

such  as  Chapter  1  Or  bilingual  education,  -    ;   

__A  fifth  major  issue  concerns  the  operation- of  vocational  education  programs  at 
the  state  and  local  levels.  AASA  favors  an  administrative  structure  that  efficiently 
drives  funding  to  the  local  level  and  which  gives  local  school  districts  maximum  con- 
trol over  the  planning  process.  This  issue  is  clouded  by  the  uneven  distribution  of 
students  and  resources.  The  nation's  public  school  population  is  hot  evenly  divided 
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among  .school  di^riUs  In  htc t.  !f7i>5  or  11  percent  of  the  nation  s  1^3  944  school  dis- 
tricts serve  021  percent  of  the  students  On  the  other  hand,  4,526  or  28  4  percent  Of 
the  nation  s  school  districts  have  fewer  than  300  students  and  serve  only  I  2  percent 
of  the  nation's  public  school  children  Thus,  public  school  students  are  dispropor- 
tionately loaded  into  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  nation  s  schools. 

_The  issue  for_  secondary  schools  is  how  to  most  effectively  and  efficiently  operate 
programs.  Clearly -many  small  school  districts  will  not  be  able  to  support  extensive 
vocational  ..education  programs  or  do  the  extensive  plannmg  retired  in  H  R.  *Ub4 
The  state  _has  a  role  in_ helping  such  school  districts  provide  the  best  possible  serv- 
ices, On ..the  other  _ band, _  large,  schoo !_  d  1st r icts  in  metr opol  i tan  a  reas  m ay  be  d  isad- 
vantaged  by  a.state.controLof  .VocationaLeduc  that  the  sub- 
committee consider  deviopini^fundin^jand  pianning  mechaniisms  that  recognize  the 
unique  needs  and  the.  considerable^resources  _Qf  larger  school  systems  in  metropoji- 
tan  areas  as  wellas  the  needs,  of.smaller  rural  schooJ.  districts. ...The  subcommittee 
should  recognize  the  capabilities  of  larger  school,  districts  and  assist  those i  districts 
to  operate  their  vocational  education  programs  ny  devising  a  way  to  most  efficiently 
drive  funds  to  the  local  level.  Statewide,  program, planning, is Jieces^ary,  especially 
for  small  districts  bat  Jarger  school  districts  need  latitude  for  program  planning 
within  the  framework  of  state  goals.  ..   _  

The  need  to  constantly  upgrade  equipment  and  training  facilities.  presents_a  chal- 
lenge which  lew  school  districts  can  afford.  However,  the_  changing:  need.  for_equip- 
ntent  and  facilities  also  presents  a  real  opportunity  for  coo^eratiorL^th  tlie_pri_vat_e 
sector  lor  sharing  equipment  and  capital  resources.  Sac h  opportunities  arejjeneraily 
riibrt?  available  in  metropolitan. areas  than  in  rural  areas.  Whether_in_rural_or  met- 
ropolitan areas  tjie  key  to  public-private  partnerships  is  local  leadership,,  and  local 
leadership  which  cannot be  mandated  or  provided  from  the  state  capitol.  _  ___ 

A  final  arid  related  issue  AASA  would  like  to  raise  with  the  subcontmittee  con- 
cerns -program  evaluation.  AASA  feels  that  H;R:  4164  should  recognize  the  general 
nature  of  much  secondary  school  vocational  education  by  including  evaluation  crite- 
ria appropriate  For  secondary  schools.  Evaluation  criteria  must-be  directly  related  to 
the  purposes  of  the  bill.  For  example,  improved  educational  foundations  can  be 
"through  achievement  test  scores.  AASA  suggests  that  systemwide  evaluation  crite- 
©ria  such  as  dropout  and  attendance  rates  arid  individually abased  criteria ^such  as 
achievement  test  scores  be  included  in  H.R.  3164  as  evaluation  criterior:  Competen- 
cy testing  which  is  already  in  K.R.  4164  also  in"  occupational  areas  to  determine 
skill  acquisition  regardless  of  job  placeriieritas  another  evaluation  criteria  which  has 
merit  for  secondary  school  students.  A  final  evaluation  criteria  for  secondary 
schools  that  AAS^wquld  like  to  suggest  coneerri&  ties  to  the  private  sector  for  in-, 
terriships  or  work  experiences.  Such  cooperation  with  the  private  sector^can  provide 
work  experience^  as  well  contacts  that  may  result  in  future  employment  Using  job 
placement  as  the  primary  criteria  for  judging  program  success  mitigates  against  sec- 
ondary schools  because  given  exactly- equal  training  17  year  olds  areJess  likely  to 
find  employment,  than  30  year  bids.  Using  job  placement  as  an  evaluation  criteria 
also  means  that  a  student,  motivated  by  success  in  a  welding  couree,  who  decides  to 
become  a  metallurgist  would  be  judged  a  failure  for  going  to  college. 

Probably  no  issue  is  more  complex  and'  difficult  for  school  administrators  to  ad_- 
dress  than  vocational  education.  Developing  a  Vocational  education  broad  enough  to 
serve  a  very  diverse  student  body,  that  is  very  Unevenly  distributed  is  difficult.^Also  . 
there  are  also  meritorious,  competing  claims  for  funds.  For  example,  there  is^a^great 
need  for  training  adults  who  are  past  school  age  and  there  are  (excellent  institutions 
to  deliver  such  training;  AASA  hopes  that  one  outcome  of  H.R,  4164_is_a^rowth.of 
continuation  programs  begun  in  high  school  and  completed  at  a piost  secondary,  in- 
stitution. AASA  also  hopes  that  the  recent  focus  on  improving  scho_ols_will_encour- 
age  greater  cooperation  between  vocational  education  and  other  puhlisallx  support- 
ed vocational  programs,  such  as  JTPA,  as  well  as  between_yQcatLonai  education  and 
Other  federally  funded  education  programs..  One  .important  feature of  H.R-  4164 
which  AASA  strongly  supports  is  that  it  encourages  more. involvement of '.the [  pri- 
vate sector.  Private  sector  partnerships.are  criticaL  to  continued  improvement  of  vo- 
cational education  and  other  educatlojml^irj^ams  iLR._4l.64  will  lead  in  the  right 
direction  and"  the  chairman  .and .other,  cosponsors.  shouLd  be  commended  for"  their 
work.  We  hope  that  our  suggestions  will  provide  food  for  thought  as  you  continue 
yob  deliberations. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you. 

All  prepared  statements  -will  be,  without  objection,  included  as 
part  of  the  record  as  submitted,  and  as  Mr.  Goodling  has  to  go.  to 
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another  riieeting,  as  do  we  all,  apparently,  he  has  two  questions  he 
would  like  to  pose  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Goodling.  I  apologize  for  coming  late  tecause^f^TP^CT"Now7~ 
I  must  apologize  for  leaving,  but  I  represent  Three  Mile  Island,  and 
after  all  those  years,  we  are  still  trying  to  straighten  that  mess  out, 
and  I  have  an  11  o'clock  meeting  regarding  Three  Mile  Island. 

Dr.  Parent,  I  hear  what  you  are  saying,  and  I  have  sympathy 
•  with  what  you  are  saying  in  relationship  to  goals  fpr  the  14-  to  18- 
year-oids,  but  at  the  same  time,  my  long  experience  in  education 
causes  me  to  have  some  concern  about  it.  Speaking,  from  the  stand- 
point  of  many  of  the  young  people  we  are  dealing  with,  as  far  as 
the  vocational  education  training  program  is  concerned,  if  we  say 
that  we  will  pick  them  up  and  prepare  them  for  some  kind  of  occu- 
pation in  adult  education  programs,  my  worry  is  that  the  40  per- 
cent of  unemployment,  and  in  some  cases,  unemployable  youth  in 
certain  areas,  will  even  get  larger,  because  I  am  not  so  sure  we 
won't  force  more  people  to  dropout  if  they  don't  see  a  light  at  the 
?J?d.pf  the  tujihel,  w^  job  that  they  are 

training  for  in  the  vocational  education  program^ 

I  don't  know.  You  might  want  to  comment.  I  understand  your 
goals  and  they  are  similar  to  mine,  but  reality  sometimes  tempers 
some  of  those  goals  and  I  am  just  wondering. 

Mr.  Parent.  Wvell,  with  the  diminishing  opportunity^ 
sters  to  get  a  job  without  any  form  of  education,  we  feel  that  it  is 
! ncumbent  that  vocational  ed ucation  be  ed ucation  as  wel  1  as  specif 
ic  training  to  do  one  specific  job;  that  what  the  child  learns  in  our 
vocational  education  programs  are  tranferrable  job  skills,  that  are 
not  specifically  for  this  particular  job  of  pulling  that  lever  or  push- 
•  ing  that  button  or  carrying  this  tray,  it  ought  to  be  something  that 
he  could  transfer  to  another  job,  and  that  our  primary  purpose  is 
education  rather  than  job  training. 

Mr.  Goodling.  I  don't  have  any  problems  with  that,  except  I  do 
have  a  concern  that  that  could  force  even  more  people  to  be  drop-  . 
.  outs.  Knowing  the  group  that  we  are  dealing  with  in  many  in- 
stances, if  they  don't  see  that  specific  job  awaiting  them  upon  com- 
pletion, I  am  not  sure  that  they  will  be  there  to  complete  their 
schooling.  \ 

Somewhere  we  will  have  to  pick  them  up.  We  will  get  testimony 
that  reads  the  following: 

...  Th.t*.. federal  the  qaality  of  in- 

stjrujrtion^and  me_etjng_studentian_d  employer  needs  for  labor  market  oriented  pro- 
grams which  lead  to  job  placement  and  improved  economic  outcomes  for  students: 

We  are  going  to  hear  that  testimony  at  another  time.  I  just  have 
an  advanced  copy.  ; 

Mr.  Parent.  We  just  hope  that  when  we  educate  the  youngsters, 
that  they  are  looking— if  they  are  not  looking  toward  what  they 
are  doing  next  year,  we  hope  they  are  looking  toward  their  second 
job,  not  just  their  entry  into  the  world  of  work,  but  perhaps  what" 
they  are  capable  of  doing.  . 

After  they  have  had  a  first  job  and  a  first  employer,  we  hope 
that  we  will  give  them  skills  that  will  be  trahsferrable  to  a  second 
and  better  job,  and  up  the  ladder  of  work.  _ 
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Mr.  Gobb ling.  Mrs.  Benjamin,  in  your  testimony  you  said,  why 
do  we  need  a  separate  council  mandated  from  Washington  to  dupli- 
cate th^  services?.  Why  not  simply  let  the  State  Department  report 
their  findings  to  the  State  board  as  they  do  in  all  other  areas,  and 
let  the  recommendations  be  open  for  comment?  . 

I  don't  have  a  question  whether  it  is  For  better  or __fpr  worse,  I 
think  the  purpose  of  section  402,  as  I  would  understand  it,  the 
State  advisory  council  on  vocational-technical  educatibn  is  to  make 
sure  that  there  are  many  more  people  involved  representing  the 
private  sector,  the  employment  sector.  It  goes  on  to  include  a  repre- 
sentative of  business,  industry  and  agriculture  in  the  State,  includ- 
ing owners  of  such  enterprises,  officers  or  individuals  nominated  by 
recognized  State  labor  organizations,  other  private  sector  person- 
nel, and  so  on.  _        _  _  _ 

I  think,  as  I  read  the  bill,  the  whole  attempt  is  to  make  sure  that 
you  have  more  people  who  are  truly  out  there  involved  in  the  kind 
of  businesses  and  jobs  that——  .     

Ms.  Benjamin.  If  I  may  comment,  lam  certainly  not  opposed  to 
councils  and  to  advisory  groups.  Our  board  uses  them  extensively. 
We  have  advisory  groups  on  almost  everything  you  can  conceive  of. 
I  am  aware,  however,  that  in  some  States  the  separate  State  advu 
sory  council  has  been  used  in  effect  as  a  separate  State  board  of 
vocational  education,  that  there  have  _beeri  political  attempts 
through  the  State  legislature  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  some  of 
these  councils  to  take  those  councils,  turn  it  into  a  separate  State 
board  of  education,  and  I  suppose  I  object  probably  to  having  that 
kind  of  activity  funded  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  inter- 
ference with  activities  within  a  State.  ...  ' 
-  We  work  very  closely  with  our  own  particular  State  advisory 
council.  As  you  know,  they  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  but  the 
Governor  takes  a  list  that  we  submit  from  the  board  and  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  and  those  are  the  people  who  are 

appointed.  ,    .  . 

•    They  are  .excellent  people  ,  and  ac*  "ve  in  business  and  industry 
throughout  the  State,  and  in  the  vocational  programs.    

So,  wg_mee_t_with  them  actually.  We  usually  have  two  dinner^  a 
year  with  them  in  addition  to  a  Formal  meeting  where  they  make 
presentations  to  us.  - 

Mr.  Goodling.  It  probably  can  be  worded  so  your  fears  are  not 

I*3glhzed.   

Ms.  Benjamin.  I  think  the  separate  State  director  of  vocational 
education  is  really  another  nose  of  the  camel  under  the  tent.  Wc 
seem  to  be  Biblical  today,  .   T 

Mr.jGobDLiNG.  I  was  Biblical  with  the  press  on  Grenada,  but_l 
know  a  lot  of  the  press  really  doesn't  understand  the  Bible,  because 
when  I  talked  about  turning  their  plow  shares  into  swords,  which  I 
thought  was  the  wrong  direction,  they  didn't  seem  to  understand 
what  I  was  trying-to  say 


Ms.  Benjamin.  There  are  those3of  us  who  have  had  a  very  tradi- 
tional  education.  , .   -  T 

Mr.  Goodling.  Let  rh_e  say_tp  the  rest  of  you,  I  am  sorry  that  1 
have  to  go,  but;  Rich  is  here,  and  ofeours^  he  is  my  right  arm^my 
left  arm,  aju^^ny  arms  in  between.  He  will  keep  me  well  informed. 
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Mr.  Andrews.  Next,  we  welcome  the  dy^^r'dT_gbvframeh^r^ 
latidns  with  the  NEA,  Linda  Tarr-Whelan,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
have  you.  # 

STATEMENT  OF  fclNDA  TARR-WHELAN,  DIRECTOR  OF 
GOVERNMENT  RELATIONS,  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Ms.  Tark-Whelan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Andrews. 
__L  appreciate  that  my  Full  statement  will  be  entered  into  the 
record.  I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the  points  from  the  testi- 
mony and  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  the  AASA  and  a  number  of  others  on  this  panel.  '_ 

For  the  record,  my  name  is  Linda  Tarr-Whalen,  I  am  the  director 
of  government  relations  for  the  1.7  million-member  organization, 
the  National  Education  Association.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  testify  again 
before  this  committee  on  the  issue  of  vocational  education. 

At  the  NEA,  we  feel  that  the  basic  philosophy  of  vocational  edu- 
cation is  one  which  is  that  vocational  education  is  ke£  to the  future 
for  many  American  youth,  and  it  is  particularly  fitting  that  this 
committee  deal  with  the  issue  of  vocational  education  while  we  are 
in  the  midst  of'  an-  educational  debate  about  how  to  look  at  our 
future  and  how  to  be  sure  that  the  youngsters  iri  school  now  are 
the  ones  who  are  provided  with  the  skills  for  our  country's  future. 

We  believe  that  there  are  really  two  roles  or  two  purposes  of  the 
Federal^  Government  with  regard  to  vocational  education.  First,  the 
role  to  improve,  enhance,  and  maintain  the  quality  of  current  voca- 
tional education  programs;  and,  second,  to  provide  expanded  access 
and  equity  to  quality  programs  for  those  previously  underserved, 
people  of  color,  women,  the  economically  disadvantaged,  and  the 
handicapped,  and  my  testimony  deals  with  both  of  those  purposes. 

There  are  those,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  say  that  vocational  educa- 
tion is,,al ready  being  asked  to  do  too  much  with  little,  and  perhaps 
there  is  some  truth  in  that:  We  do  believe  the  appropriate  response 
is  not  to  step  back  from  the  necessary  scope  of  the  program,  nor  to 
propose  consolidations  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  administration, 
but, to  provide  a  definition  of  the  appropriate  Federal  role  and  then 
to  provide  the  sufficient  resources  to  allow  vocational  education  to 
doats  job.  , 

We,  therefore,  propose  a  $1.5  billion  authorization  level  for  this 
bill.  In  addition,  we  support  a  single  authorization  level  for  the 
entire  biP  with  set  percentages  allotted  to  each  of  the  specific  pro- 
grams in  title  II,  as  has  been  specifically  mentioned  by  several 
other  witnesses.  _i 

Further,  we  believe  J;hat  there  must  be  a  mandate  that  no  jess 
than  95  percent  of  the  Federal  dollars  appropriated  to  carry  put 
the  act  be  passed  through  the  local  level.  Moreover,  it  is  our  firm 
belief  that  these  resources  should  be  distributed  through  an  appro- 
priate, nationally  established,  within-State  distribution  formula, 
and  we  certainly  applaud  the  work  of  the  committee  of  including  a 
formula  within  part  (e)  which  we  think  is  a  novel  approach  in  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  ; 

With  regard  to  other  specific  issues  which  are  being  discussed  by 
the- committee,  we  support  a  permanent  Federal  voc/ed  program 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Congress  will  continue  to  reexam- 
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irie  the  act,  in  light  of  changes  in  oar  economy,  work  force,  and  na- 
tiolnal  needs. 

Second,  we  believe  that  program  evaluation  should  reflect  the 
full  range  of  vocational  education  purposes,  that  some  of  the  indi- 
ces should  be  programmatic  rather  than  based  primarily  on  the 
performance  of  individuals,  and  that  the  specific  evaluation  of  any 
program  should  be  directly  related  to  Federal  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended.  .  .  _  __    _   

Third,  NEA  recommends  additional  legislative  language  in  the 
Vocational/Technical  Education  Act  similar  to  that  already  con- 
tained in  H.R.  4164,  designed  to  increase  the  relationship  between 
that  act  and  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  which  would  pro- 
mote greater  coordination  between  vocational  education  and  'other 
Federal  education  programs.  _______ 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  on  the  second  purpose,  which 
we  see  as  the  equity  of  access  to  quality  programs  For  underserved 
populations.  r     - 

We  are  particularly  encouraged  by  the  addition  of  part  (e)  to  the 
vocational  education  program  for  youth,  v/ith  special  needs  is  a 
mechanism  to  assist  individuals  in  these  underserved  populations. 

In  our  view,  part  (a),  the  basic  State  grants;  should  continue  to 
provide  at  least  the  same  level  of  expenditure  for  these  individuals 
as  previously,  and  then,  part  (e)  should  be  considered  as  a  new  and 
additional  program  to  "further  me,et  the  needs  of  the  underserved. 

In  addition,  like  AASA,  we  urge  that  work  study  and  cooperative 
education  be  specifically  included  in  the  allowable  use  of  funds 
under  this  section.   

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  goings  to  be  hearing  testimony,  I  believe 
tomorrow,  by  the  Coalition  of  Women  and  Girls  with  regard  to  spe- 
cific recommendations  on  women's  issues.  We  are  signatories  to 
that* testimony  and,  therefore,  I  will  only  spend  one  moment  of 
your  time  reviewing  the  two  major  issues  whjch  we  think  are  im- 
portant. .    .  

First,  that  the  current  provision  for  women's  equity  should  be 
strengthened  through  a  stronger  and  moce  effective  role  for  the  sex 
equity  coordinators  at  the  State  level.  At  the  very  least,  individual 
in  these  positions  must  be  full  time,  should  be  given  a  more  active 
role  in  the  development  of  State  vocational  education  plans,  and 
should  be  part  of  the  Stats  voc  ed  council.     .  __  ____   y_ 

Spond,  we  also  believe  that  $50  million  of  each  year's  basic 
grant  appropriation  should  be  reserved  to  fund  grants  to  overcome 
sex  bias.  These  Federal  resources  would  be  in  addition  to  the  al- 
ready authorized  funds  for  salaries  of  sex  equity  coordinators  and 
could  be  used  to  eliminate  sex  bias  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, curriculum,  counseling,  to  provide  vocational  education  in 
support  of  services  for  displaced  homemakers,  single  heads  of. 
households,  and  other  women  who  suffer  economic  hardship  be- 
cause of  lack  of  job  training. 

We  would  fike  to  spend  one  moment  on  a  postsecondary  concern, 
and  t  should  say  that  we  were  much  impressed  with  testimony 
before  this  committee  at  a  previous  set  of  hearings  with,  regard  to 
the  issue  of  postsecondary  concerns,  and  that  we  believe  that  voca- 
tional education  should  be  encouraged  and^  assisted  at  the  postsec- 
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ondary  level  at  public,  2-year  institutions,  such  as  community  arid 
junior  colleges  and  public  colleges  offering  bachelor  of  arts  degrees: 

Funds  for  postsecoridary  vocational  education  should  be  admjnis? 
tered  through  the  State  agency  which  has  jurisdiction  over  all  post- 
secondary  education,  and  they  should  bte  delivered  to  the  local  in- 
stitution providing  that  program. 

Last^I  would  like  to  speak  about  the  education  industry  partner- 
ship because  we  do  believe  there  is  a  need  to  include,  new  incen- 
tives for  cooperative  programs  with  local  private  industry,  such  as 
that  as  would  be  accomplished  under  part  (d). 

.  We  do  believe  very  strongly,  however,  that  all  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  serving  school-age  youth  must  be  operated  through 
the  public  schools.  ^  r 

Further,  we  think  that  vthere  is.  one  new  idea  which  we  would 
like  to  raise  with  you,  and  that  is  the  need  for  new  incentives  of. 
another  issue  that  deals  with  high  technology.  In  fact,  as  we  have 
testified  before,  the  vast  majority  of  new  jobs,  which  will  be  in  the  > 
future,  are  not  in  the  high  technology  fields,  but  are  in  office  work, 
service-oriented  work,  janitorial  services,  health  care,  and  so  forth. 

In  other  words,  jobs  which  have  been  dramatically  changed  and 
will  be  changed  further  by  innovation  and  technological  change.  . 

We  believe  that  broadening  parted  to  include  training  for  both 
high  technology  occupations  and  those  occupations  directly  affected 
by  the  emergence  of  new  technologies,  would  be  a  helpful  way  to 
deal  with  this  particular  situation. 

-  In-  summary,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  NEA  has  en-  - 
joyed  a  particularly  productive  working  relationship  with  the  staff 
of  this  committee  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  education  organiza- 
tions, business,  and  labor  groups,  as  we  have  talked  about  the  de- 
velopment of  this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  legislation  itself  has  come  a  long  way  over 
the  last  several  months,  and  while  I  have  really  testified  on  some 
significant  concerns  and  recommendations  that  we  have,  we  cer- 
tainly believe  that  a  consensus  can  be  reached  on  this  legislation. 
. .  We  belieye  that  consensus  may  take  a  little  bit  of  additional 
time,  but  we  stand  ready  to  work  with  you  and  your  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  and  with  any  other  organization  interested  in  the 
future  of  vocational  education,  to  create  the  best  bill  possible  in  a 
cooperative  atmosphere: 

 ThankLy.ou,.Mr.  Chairman.  •  ■   

[Prepared  statement  of  tinda  Tarr-Wheian  follows:]  

Prepared  Statement  of  Linda  Takk-Whelan,  Director  of  Government 
Relations,  National  Education  Association 

Mi*.  Chairman:  My  name  is  Linda  Tarr-Whelan,  arid  I  am  director  of  ^Government 
Relations  for  the  1.7  million-member  National  Education  Association  (NEA),  which 
represents  educators  and  education  support  personnel  in  all  fifty  states.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  testify  before  this distinguished  Subcommittee  in  regard  to  H.R. 
■^4164,  the  Vocational  Technical  Education  Act  of  1983. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  has  been  the  foundation  of 
our  Nation's  employment  and  training  programs,  providing  opportunities  for  mil- 
lions Of  young  Americans  to  develop  their  skills,  their  capabilities,  arid  their  pros- 
pects for  meaningful  careers  to  an  extent  not  Otherwise  possible.  For  these  individ- 
uals, vocational  education  has  been  more  than  just  a  key  to  jobs,  a  key  to  personal 
success.  It  has  been  the  key  to  the  future.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  has  had  a 
concomitant  effect  on  oar  country  as  a  whole.  It  has  been  a  basic  cornerstone  in  our  ;: 
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national  quest  for  a  strong  economy,  a  talented  and  Fully  employed  workforce,  and 

arw ever  advancing  technology.      —    :  ~  : .  r=jJS5._i 

■  It  is  particularly  fitting,  therefojre,_that_  the  reauthorization Lof-  thifr  vital  Jeoerai 
program  comes  in  tandem  with  the  great  national  debate  currently  taking  place—a 
debate  that  centers  not  only  on  the_role  of  education  in  preparing  ourxountry  tor 
the  opportunities  of  today  bat  also  around  how  we  can  best  meet  the  challenges  ot 
tomorrow  Within  this  debate,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  attention  paid  to  the 
role  of  an  adequately  prepared  and  skilled  workforce  to  help  us  reinvigorate  our 
economy,  to  increase  our  productivity  and  enhance  °ur  °yeraii  employment,  to  rees- 
tablish a  competitive  edge  in  the  international :  marketplace, rtren^en-our  M- 
tional  defense,  and  to  keep  oar  nation  on  top-if  not  out  front-of  the  dizzying  pace 

of  technological  change.  ...... —  m.---  nrifinsi 

These  are  not  local  concerns;  nor  are  they  state  responsibilities.  They  are  critical 
national  issues.  And  they  point  directly  and  persuasive  y  to  the  pressing  need  tor 
America  to  not  only  maintain  bat  to  increase  its  national  commitment  to  vocational. 

edThetrenis  nothing  new  in  this.  The  federal  commitment  to  such  a  program  was 
first  begun  almost  seven  decades  ago  with  the  passage  of  the  Smlth:Huehef.  Act  in 
1917,  and  it  has  continued  to  expand  and  adjust  to  the  eyerchanging  imperatives  for 
the  nation's  economic  growth  and  to  accommodate  the  diversity  of  educational,  tech- 
nical, and  social  needs  of  Our  people.  At  this  moment  in  our  history,  this  Federal  role 
must  be  reaffirmed  and,  indeed,  strengthened  once  again.   j 

The  National  Education  Association  firmly,  behr  yes  that .the ^  role  ofthe  lederal 
government  should  be  to  improve,  enhance,  and  maintain  the  quality  of  current  vo- 
cational education  programs,  and  to  proyide_expanded  access  and  equity  to  quality 
programs  Tor  those  previously  underserved-people  of  color,  women,  the  economical- 
ly  disadvantaged,  and  the  handicapped.         __       .      .  .   •  -  fn  An 

There  are  those  who  say  that  vocational  education  is  already  being  asked  to  do  . 
too  much  with  too  little.  There  is  some  truth  in  that.  But  the  appropriate  response 
is  not  to  step  back  from  the  necessary  scope  of  this  program  nor  is  it  to  propose  the 
consolidation  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  with  the  ^ult  ^ucation  Act  a^ 
recommend  slashing  their  .total  funding  by  nearly  one-half  as  this  Administration 
haTdonl  The  appropriate  response  is  to  provide  sufficient  resources  to  allow  voca- 
tional  education  to  do  its  job. 

INCREASED  AUTHORIZATION  LEVELS 

The  Administration's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  proposed  Voca- 
tional EduTtlon/Mult  EdufationW  grant  was  for  $550  million.  Th>s  compass 
with  the  Congressionally  approved  budget  assumption  for  this  fiscal  year  of  .Wf 
mHHon  We  oSf  course,  are  unalterably,  opposed  to  this  bloc k^Mproach^id IJo 
the  Administration's  proposed  reduction  in  funding.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
deepb  cTirned  over  the  failure  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  appoint  conferees 
ro  recond^the  differences  between  the  House-and  Senate-passed  v^ions  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act  Amendments.  Such  a  conference  ,s  essentia  in  order  to  raise  the 
fiscal  year  1984  authorization  levels  for  these  programs  sufficiently  so  that  the 
entire  amount  budgeted  by  the  Congress  can  actually  be  appropriated.  However, 
even  if  the  full  $937  million  were  to  be  funded  'S825  m  Hon  of«l>.c  wou  dgo 
the  Vocational  Education  Act,  $112  million  to  the  Adult  Education  Act)  it  would 
stUl  fall  far  short  of  the  necessary  investment  in  this  program.  As  I  testified  be|ore 
this  Subcommittee  in  June,  to  meet  the  current  needs  of  vocational  education,  NEA 
-  recommends  p  minimum  new  authorization  level  of  $1.0  billion.  ,  ...        .  •„ 

While  we  are  encouraged  that  the  combined  authorizations  containednn-tne-legis-- 
lation  before  us  today  approach  this  amount,  we rhaye  some  concern ' 
vidua!  line  item  authorizations  for  the  Title  n  programs  (Part  A   Basic  btate 
Grants-  Part  B.  Consumer  and  Homemakmg  Education;  Part  C,  Comprenensive 
Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Programs;  Part  D  lndustry-Educat^ 
for  Training  in  High-Technology  Occupations;  Part  E,  Vocational  Education  fro- 
S-amsX  Youth  with  Special  Needs;  and  Part  F,  Adult  Training,  Retraining  and 
Employment  Development).  We  do  not  see  these  as  separate  P^^ams  ^ther  we 
view  them  as  essential  parts  of  a  single,  comprehensive  federal  approach  t°  voca- 
t£nal  education  in  this  country.  Indeed,  in  its  planning  and 

HR  4164  appears  to  stem  from  this  view,  for  both  p  anning ^and .Program  evalua- 
tion are  inclusive  activities  at  both  the  state  and  local  level,  therefore  we  support  a 
sinrie  authorization  level  for  the  entire  bill  with  set  percentages  allotted  to  each  of 
the  soecineT  programs^This  would  have  the  effect  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
'-~ffi  toS  Mfe&TtfaSd  education  program  and  at  the  same  time  alleviating  the 
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very  mil  fwir  I  hill  only  ■  Part  A,  Basic  State  Grants,  would  ever  be  sufficiently 
funded: 

RESOURCES  TO  THE  EOCAC  LEVEL 

Vocational  education  programs must  ultimately  be  designed  and  implemented  at 
the  local  leVel.  Yet  the  most  consistent  Criticism  that  we  hear  from  our  members  is 
that  far  too  large  a  proportion  of  federal  Vocational  education  funds  fail  to  reach  the 
classroom;  To  improve  the  delivery  arid  effectiveness  of  the  Vocational  EducatiOri 
Act,  NEA  believes  that  there  must  be  a  mandate  that  HO  less  than  95  percent  of  the 
federal  dollars  appropriated  to  Carry  Out  the  Act  passed  through  to  the  local  level: 
Moreover^  it  is  our  firm  view  that  these  resources  shoald.be  distributed  through  an 
appropriate  nationally  established  within-state  distribution  formula.  This  would 
ensured)  that  the  bulk  of  the  resources  for  the  program  would  reach  and  be  uti- 
lized at  the  local  level  and(2)_that  there  would  be  a  direct  relationships  hetween  the 
distribution  of  funds  and  the  fejderaL  purposesJbr  which_the_y  are  intended,  The.  Vo. 
cation  a  I  _  Tech  nical.  Education  .Act  _  recogn  izes_  the  .strength,  r_t  such,  .an  approach,  _bv 
thejaclusion  of  such  a  formula JaPart  E»_VQcational i  Education  ProErams_fbr  Youth 
with  _  Spec  i  a  1  Need  s  „  _ We  be  1  ieve  _t h  e_  same  _1  ogi c  _s ho u Id  _be_ e  x  te ad  ei  to .  each.  o_f_ the 
Parts _o f  T it j e  I.I ._  Nat u rally ,  _t_he_d ist ri bu tio_n_o f  _fu n ds  Jfb r_  e_ach_P_a r_t  shoul d_  be  _based 
on  a  nationally  established  formula  specifically  appropriate  to  the  Part  of  the  Act. 


A  PERMANENT  PROGRAM 

_  We  believe  that  to  be  effective,  there  lias  to  be  continuity  and.  stability  in  voca- 
tional-education, policies  andappropriaiions.  In  _an.attempt_.ta  help.assure.this,  ELR. 
41  til  would  _ma_ke_  the  Vocational  .Education  Act.  a  permanent  __authQrizaiion__l__EA 
supports  _a  permanent  .federal  _voc_at^ 

irig  _t  hat.  the.  Congress  _w  LI  Lc.o  n  tin  ue_  to  .reexamine  the  Act  in  light  of  changes  in  our 
economy,  work  force,  and  national  needs. 


education:  the  underlying  premise 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years  to  look  at  t Ineffectiveness,  of  vocation- 
al education  .programs  solely,  in  terms  of  immediate  job  piacemenLXlearly^-produc- 
t_i\£__ad  rewarding  employment  is  an  important  goal  of  vocational  .education.  But  it 
is  not  _the  .on 1  y_goa  l.  Vocatio nal  _educat ioa  is»  _afte r_  al U  aa  jed ucation jprogr_am__an  d_  it 
must  be  viewed  and  _defiaeJ  .  iji  _hroad_educa_tiQnal_ter_ms._It  should  .open  upjopportu- 
nities  not  only,  for  an  _imm_ediate_job  _b_u_.t_for_m.eaa 

I  ife .  Th  us,,  as  with  al  1_  e.d  ucatioa  _  vocation  al  e.d  uca  tioa  m  u.st  _be__sol  idl_y_  grpu  nded  in 
basic  academ  i  c  _  ski  lis,  reason  ing,  and.  ci.  tjze  nsh  i  p  _  t  rain  ing,  Moreve  n.  it  shouj  d  e  ncou  r- 
age  a_  comprehensive  seep. n .da  ry  education  as  p  r e  para  tip  n  _  fp r  _  _  e  m  p !  o_y  m  e  n  t  or  f P  r 
postsecp nda  ry  y oca t i o n al  e d u c a t ip n  a n d  n p_t ,  p r e e m  p t  i t .  1 1  sh o u id  also  p ro v i d e  equal- 
ity  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  students: 

Studen ts  w ho  n eed  t  rai n i ng  fo r  e mp joy m e n t; 

Studen ts  prepa ring  for  fu rther  education  o r  Training  fo r  ca ree rs; 

Students  continuing  with  postsecondary  education; 
.  Students  entering  the  labor  force  and  needing  further  education  and  training; 

Students  requiring  special  preparation  for  entry  into  or  completion  of  a  vocational 
educational  program.  * 

We  are  encouraged  that  H.R.  4164  broadens  the  program  evaluation  criteria  to 
include  the  extent  to  which  individuals  who  are  program  completers  participate  iri 
further  education  in  addition  to  the  "more  traditional  measure — that  of  those  who 
firid  employment  iri  occupations  iri  which  the  skills  acquired  iri  Vocatiorial  education 
programs  are  utilized.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  triat  program  evaluation  should 
reflect  the  full  range  of  vocational  educatiori's  purposes;  that  some  of  the  indices, 
should  be  programmatic  rather  than  based  primarily  on  the  performance  of  individ- 
uals; and  that  the  specific  evaluation  of  any  program  shoald  be  directly  related  to 
the  federal  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended; 


ENHANCED  PROGRAM  COORDINATION 

When  feasible,  federal  job  training  and  education  programs— such  as  the  Jnb 
Training  Partnership  Act— should  be  coordinated  with  programs. under  _the  .Voca- 
tional Education  .Act  The  NEA  .believes  that  the  Vocational  Education. Act  must  be 
regarded  _for_  what  it  is:  _the  .fonndationLon  which  other. employment  training,  pro- 
grams. a_re__basedL_Th_us,_  it  is  both  appropriate,  and  important  to.  shape .other  federal 
job  training  programs._to_fit,with_the  Vocational. Education'. Act  and.  not__the_  other 
way  around.  In  addition,  just^as  there  is  a  need  to  coordinate  the  Vocational  Educa- 
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tibn  Act  and  other  juh  training  progruriis;  there  also  exists  a  need  to  better  coordi- 
nate vocational  education  and  Me  nil  employment  training  programs  with  other 
federal  education  programs  tb"ehhance  the  overall  effectiveness. of: Lbptk.  it  is  with 
this  in  mind  that  NEA  recommends  the  addition  of  legislative  language  1  n  the  Voca- 
tional  Technical  Education  Act— similar  to  that  already. contained  ln.iiJt.  4lb4  de- 
signed to  increase  the  relationship  between  that  Act  and  the.  Job  Training  partner- 
ship Act— which  would  promote  greater  coordination  between  vocational  education 
and  other  education  programs. 

EQUITY  OF  ACCESS  TO  QOACITY  PROGRAMS 

_  the  Vocational  Education  Act  must  continue  to  promote  equity  and  access  for 
both  employment  training  and  employment  possibilities  for  all  Americans— particu- 
larly those  who  have  been  underserved  in  the  past:  people  of  color,  women,  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged,  those  with  limited  English  proficiency,  the  handicapped^It 
should  continue  to  be  utilized  as  a  tool  in  our  public  policy  goal  of  eliminating  sex, 
race  age,  and  ethnic  biases  in  employment  opportunities:  To  these  ends,  jt_must 
firmly  uphold  the  Constitutional  guarantees  of  equality  of  treatment  and  access 
through  specific  written  policies,  enforcement  of  those  policies,  and  full  public  scru- 
tiny. Furthermore,  there  is  a  continued  need  for  cooperative  arrangements  between 
state  agencies  with  the  responsibility-  of  overseeing  and  implementing  aJtLrmatrve 
action  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  state  civil  rights  agencies 
charged  with  general  civil  rights  enforcement.  -  -- -  ---   

We  are  encouraged  by  the  addition  of  Part  E,  Vocational  Education  Programs  for 
Youth  with  Special  Needs,  as  a  mechanism  to  assist  the  educationally  and  financial- 
ly disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  individuals  of  limited  English_proficiency,  single 
parents,  and  those  who- wish  to  enter  occupations  not  traditional  for  their  sex  in 
taking  full  advantage  of  vocational  education  opportunities,  I  should  stress,  howev- 
er, that  our  enthusiasm  will  endure  only  a$  long  as  this  Part  is  precisely  that— an 
addition.  In  our  viewT  Part  A,  Basic  State  Grants,  sru)uld_mntinue  to Provide  at 
'least  the  same  level  of  expenditure  for  these  individuals^  previously and ,  that  Part 
E  be  considered  as  a  new  and  additional  program  io_further_  meet ^  the  needs  ol  the 
underserved.  Moreover,  there  should  be  clear  language  eliminating'the  possibility 
that  federal  funds  under  this  Part,  or  any  other,  could  be  used  to  supplant  state  or 
local  dollars.     -,- ---  r  it-  ^  .  iUftr 

As  I  have  already  stated,  we  are  heartened  by  and  fully  support  the  concept  that 
underlies  the  Vocational  Technical  Education  _Actls  provisions  throi^ 
under  Part  E  would  move  to  the  local  JeveL  via.  a  nationally  established ^lthin-state 
distributioiri  formula.  However,  there  .does  .exist  some  lack  of  clarity  in  the  way  U.K. 
4U)4's  formula  would  actnally_be_implemente_d.  And I  we would  Jike^to  continue  to 
work  with  you  and  members  of  the  education  community  to  remedy,  any  possible 
Uncertainty  in  regard  to  it L  __  ...   ...  ....         '.'  ,  

In  terms  of  the  use  of  funds  under  this  Part,  I  would  only  note  that  two  particular 
uses  permissible  in^Part  AJwork  study  and  cooperative  education)  are  not  specified 
under  part  EL  We  would  urge  that  work  study  and  cooperative  education  be  specifi- 
cally included  in  the  allowable  use  of  funds  under  Vocational  Education  Programs 
for  Youth  with  Special  Needs. 

'  WOMEN  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

One  aspect  of  ihe_Vocational  Education  Act  which  we  feel  deserves  Special  atten- 
tion is  the  continuing  need  to  provide  equity  to  women  participating  in_  these  pro- 
grams, Deliberate  care  must  be  taken  not  to  track  women  into  so-called  traditional 
women's  work"— jobs  which  are  usually  Ibw^paying  and  which  offer  few  opportuni- 
ties for  future  career  growth.  Legislation  must  exhibit  sensitivity  to  women  supecia! 
•  concern?  as  workers/students/homemakers,  and  .  particularly  to  the  increasing 
number  of  single  women  heads  of  households,  who  are  likely  to  be  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional education  programs.  Time  arioVday  care  arrangements,  for  instance,  should  be 
prime  factors  in  the  determination  and  design  of  vocational  education  programs  and 

q  j  ~   _     .     -  — 

In  addition,  anr'  perhaps  more  directly  in  terms  of  the  legislation  before  us,  the 
current  provisions  for  women's  equity  should  be  strengthened  through  a  stronger 
and  more  effective  role  for  the  sex  equity  coordinators  at  the  state  level.  As  has 
been  previously  noted  by  the  Federal  Education  Project  of.the  Lawyer  s  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  H.R.  4164  authorizes  24  times  as  much  money  for  home- 
making  programs  as  for  personnel  to  overcome  sex  discrimination  in  prograrns  lead- 
ing- to  employment.  At  the  very  least,  individuals  in  these  positions  must  be  full- 
time,  should  be  given  a  more  active  role  in  the  development  of  state  vocational  edu- 
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cation  plans  and  .should  bv  part  of  the  state  vocational  education  council  Further- 
more,  the  Act  should  include  a  specific  section  aimed  a  coordinating  all  sex  equity 
technical  assistance  activities  us  ..they  relate  to  civil  rights  activities.  It  is  only 
through  the  enhancement  of  the  role  of  the  sex  equity  coordinator  in  each  state  that 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  will  assure  the  adequate  monitoring  and. enforcement 
necessary  to  guarantee  full  access  and  participation  of  women  in  the  program. 

In  this  same  regard,  we  believe  that  the  authorization  for  Part  A,  Basic  State 
Grants. _ should  be  increased  to  _s*775  million  for  fiscal  year  1985,  $875  million  for 
fiscal  year  1%(>  §1  billion  tor  fiscal  year,  1987,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  and  that  $50  million .  of  each  yearls  Basic  Grant  ap- 
propriation should  be  reserved  to  fund  "Grants  to  Overcome  Sex  Bias."  These  feder- 
al resources  would  be  in  addition  to  the  already  authorized  funds  for  salaries  f°r  sex 
equity  coordinators  and  could  be  used  to  eliminate  sex  bias  in  vocational  education 
Programs,  curriculu  to  provide,  yo^atiqna^ 

ive  .services  for  displaced  homemakers,  single  heads-of-households  and  other  women 
who  suffer  economic  hardships  because  of  lack  of  job  training;  to  provide  day  care; 
and  to  support  experimental  and  pilot  programs  and  other  activities  to  overcome 
sex  bias  and  encourage  students  to  enroll  in  non-traditional  programs. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION:  THE  POSTESCON DAR  Y  RESPONSIBILITIES 

In  the  reauthorization  of  the.  Vocational 
post.secondary  responsibility  and__opp.ortunities__for  vocational  .education  .should  ..be 
clearly  recognized.  We  feel  it  proper  and  important  that  vocational I  education _be_  en- 
c\Puratf  t-d  a nd  assisted  at  the _ .Rpstsecpn da ry  le yej  in _.  bot  _h__  pub lj_c_:_ two-year .  i nsti tu- 
tions.  such  as  community,  junior  and  technical  colleges,  and  in  pubj.Lc..coliegcis..off<BrT 
ing  baccalureate  degrees.  Funds  for  postsecondary  vocational  _e_d_uc_a_ti_on  ^programs 
shou  Id  be  ad  in  inistered  through  t  he  state  agency  which  has  j  urisdiction  ove  r '  all 
postsecondary  education,  and  they  should  be  delivered  to  the  local  institution  pro- 
viding t he  program.  We  bel ie ye  ...  t hat  the  defi nitions  of  'Vocational  education' '  and 
''postsecondary  educational  institution"  in  H.R.  4 164  are  both  far  too  limiting  and 
inappropriate  for  the  Act  inasmuch  as  they  would  preclude  the  possible  inclusion  of 
baccalaureate  degree  programs  in  public  four-year  colleges,  regardless,  of  .how  much 
of  a  contribution  these  programs  could  make  to  the  student,  the  community,  the 
state,  or  the  nation.  - 


THE  EDUCATION/INDUSTRY  PARTNERSHIP 

To  P n h.a nee  y oc at i on al _ed_u  ca t io n_ program s_  at. _the_  local.. lev el ,_  Ih e re. '  does _e_x i s t_a 
need  to  include  new  incentive_s_for_cooperative_  programs!  wittLlocal  private  industry 
such  as  would  be  accomplished  under :  Part  D,  Industry-Education  Partnership  Jb_r 
Training  in  H igh-Tech nojogy  Occupat  io  ns^  As  we_  have ^ofte rn  noted. _in_ the_  past , 
however,  in  a ny .  attempt  _ to__bu_i Id .  ! in ks_  with  private : i_ndustry,__the__ traditional  auton- 
prny  and  edu cational _  resPO.nsibi li ti6s  of  t he  local  education  agency,  must _ not _ be  un- 
der mi  hed  or  dimin ished.  Moreove r€  we  believe,  t hat  al  I  yocat  io.nai . .education  p ro- 
grams  serving  school-age  youth  must  be. operated  through  the  pubiic  schools.  _  _____ _ 

Furthermore!  the  need  for  new  incentives  for  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  vocational  education  programs  in  emergi ng  and  high  tech nologies  is  impera- 
tive, but  these  programs  should  not  be  developed  at  the  expe nse  of  other  effective 
,a nd  needed  p rograms.  While  high  technology  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  developme nt 
of  new  jobs,  the  vast  majority  of  new  jobs  will  not  be  in  specifically  Jrigh  tech  fields, 
but  in  office  work,  serv  ice  oriented  work  such  as  janitorial  services  and  health  care? 
and  in  other  jobs — perhaps  dramatically  changed  by  innovation  and  technological 
change  yet  not  requiring  the  same  degree  of  training  as  higl  tech  work  Indeed,  the 
new  technologies  are  having  reverberating  effects  on  more  traditional  jobs  and 
workers  Therefore  vocational  education  programs  must  be  designee,  to  keep  up 
with  these  alterations  in  the  workplace  to  enable  people  to  enter,  leave^ and  reenter 
education  and  training  programs  over  a  lifetime  of  employment;  as  well  as  to  pre- 
pare individuals  for  a  number  of  sequential  careers.  In  light  of  the  first  of  these,  we  . 
recommend  broadening  Part  D  to  include  training  in  both  high-technology  occupa- 
tions and  in  occupations  directly  affected  by  the  emergence  of  new  technologies.  . 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TEACH  ERs:  TRAiNiNG  AND  INVOLVEMENT 

Just  as  our  workforce  needs  training  and  retraining,  vocational  education  teach; 
ers  must  continue  to  be  adequately  trained  and  retrained  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities— both  in  their  particular  field  of  specialization  arid  in  education  tech- 
niques. We  are  pleased  that  the  allowable  activities  under  Part  A  includes  vocation- 
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al  education  personnel  training  (twclading  pn^eEjiw.aad ^^^j™1^ 
view  successful  programs  in  this  area  would  include,',  but  not  be  limited  to,  use  ot 
Setcinfers,  s^mmer^programs,  and  sabbaticals.  It  is  our  expectation  these  would 
all  be  allowable  uses  of  funds  under  H.R.  4164.  .       .  ,.  „  .  . 

Teachers  and  students  must  also  :  involved  in  the  planning  ofa'.i  vocational  edu- 
catmn  prolrams  at  the  local  and  sf.  level  and  should  have  a  place  on  all  appropri- 
ate planning  boards  and  council?  .te^cher.representat.ves^taRing-part ;  m  such 
plLning  programs  processes  shou,     ,e  elected  by  their  own  bargaining  agents  or 

aSMa1tionaHy,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  take  note  of  the  tremendous  need 
which  3  y  exists  for  the  renovation  of  facilities  and  the  replacement  of  obso- 
kte  equipment  in  vocational  education  classrooms.  The  federal  government  mnst 
assist  secondary  and  postsecondary  agencies  by  providing  assistance  for  the  direct 
purchase  Of  vocWonaTeducation  equipment.  Such  purchase  assistance  shouiipjeo- 
v"de  resources  directly  to  the  school,  which  would  thereby  havethe  .aPpropnate  dis- 
cretion to  make  the  best  choices  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  studente.  The 
Provision  of-uttOKlate  instructional  equipment  and  materials"  is  a  permissible  use 
of  Basic  State  Grant  J?unds  under  Part  A  of  H.R.  4164.  .  . 

Sy,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  NEA  has  teen working 
for  some  time  wiSi  a  wide  variety  of  other  education,  business,  and  labor  groups, 
and  wulo^er  orcanizations  interested  in  education  in  order  to^nhance  the  quality 
of  vc^atmnal  education  programs,  and  more  specifically,  in  regard  to  the  reauthor- 
ization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  We  are  pl^_to  h^hM.ai |Part  of  the 


SZ^MA^M^^«P^to{  ^e-  legislation  before  you  today,  the 
Vocational  Technical  Education  Act  of  1983.  As  you  are  aware,  this  legislation  has 
come  a  "o^ng  way  over  the  past  several  months.  And  while-as  my  testimony  today 
h^  emphalized-we  still  have  several  very  significant  concerns  and  recommenda- 
tiolis  T beHeve  that  a  consensus  can  be  reached  on  this  legislation.  Edging  that  con- 
sensus may  take'  some  additional  time,  bat  I  believe  that  the  investment  of  a  few 
moVe  weeks  will  well  be  worth  it.  We  stand. ready  to  work. with  the  you  with  your 
colleagues  in  Congress,  and  with  any  individual  or  organization  interested  in  the 
future  of  vocational  education  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  construction  the  finest  fed- 
era!  program  possible. 
Thank  you.    • 

Mr.  Andrews.  That  is  a  very  good  summary.  The  only  thing  you 
read  from  the  statement  is  "Thank  you."  A  Very  good  job.  We  ap- 
preciate that.  :   , 

Next  we  have  Michael  Casserly,  is  that  right/ 

Mr.  Casserly.  That  is  right.       .  '  " 

Mr.  Andrews.  Director  of  legislation,  Council  of  Great  Uty 

Schools. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  CASSERLY,  DIRECTOR  OF 
LEGISLATION,  COUNCIL  OF  GREAT  CITY  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Casserly.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  •  .  .    .  ,  , .  .  - 

For  the  record.  T  *~  Michael  Casserly,  director  of  legislation  tor 
the  Council  of  Great  City  Schools.  On  behalf  of  the  council,  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  this  very  important  Federal  piece  of  legislation,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act.  ,  .  ,        ,    ,.  „,„_, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  restrict  jny  testimony  this  morn- 
ing simply  to  recommendations  for  H.R.  4164.  ..  . 

In  general,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4164  is  a  strong  bill  that,  pro- 
vides a  good  structure  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  While  we  do  have  a  number  of  conceptual  dilhcul- 
ties  with -the  direction  of  the  bill,  most  of  our^ecommendations  a^re 
technical  ones,  and  are  related  to  provisions  for  the  disadvantaged. 

We  do,  however,  expect  that  many  groups  .will  suggest  .changes, 
and  therefore:  we  are  recommending  that  the  subcommittee  no. 
mark  up  the  bill  this  session.  The  council  is  working  closely  with 
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xother  members  of  the  national  education  community  to  build  a 

strong  consensus  forthis  bill.   -.. 

■  We  would  not  want  to  risk  the  consensus  For  the  sake  of  speed. 
_  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  also  concern ed  about  the  legislation's  abil- 
ity: to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  the  handi- 
capped, females,  arid  the  limited-English  proficient:  . 

The  general  goals  of  the  bill  pdirit  to  a  greater  concern  in  this 
area,  but  the  legislatiori  itself  does  not  go  very^far  to  insure  that 
resources  are  targeted  to  these  populations.  The  council  has  a 
series  of  recommendations  that  we  hope  would  guarantee  that  the 
bill's  promise  for  the  disadvantaged  becomes  a  reality.  . 

The  council  recommends  that  title  II  be  treated  as  a  single  au- 
thorizatibn  with  a  single  appropriation  and  specific  percentage  allo- 
cations to  each  part.  The  percentages  would  be  based  on  each 
part's  share  of  the  current  title  II  authorization.    *  \  ,  ' 

We  think  this  approach  has  -  he  advantage  of  guaranteeing  that 
the  legitimate  and  important  goals  of  each  part  of  title  II  receive 
its  share  of  funding.  We  also  believe  that  by  tying  the  appropria- 
tions of  each_part  to  every  other  part  of  title  II  that  all  groups  in- 
terested in  special  sections  of  the  bill  will  be  encouraged  to  work 
for  a  higher  overall  vocational  education  appropriation. 

In  addition,  this  approach  has  the  political  advantage  of  encour- 
aging the  support  of  diverse  groups  which  had  specialized  set-asides 
under  the  old  law,  but  do  not  under  this  one.     ____  •  •  _' 

The  council  recommends  that  States  be  required  to  spend  at  least 
95  ,  percent  of  the  funds  they  receive  under  parts  (a)  and  (e)  on  eligi- 
ble recipients  in  that  State's  jurisdiction.    .  , 

;  The  council  recommends  that  the  use  of  funds  under  title  IT  be 
modified  to  allow  for  magnet  vocational  education  programs.  Pro- 
grams of-  this  nature  haye_  become  very  important  to  urban  school 
systems  trying  to  desegregate; 

We  _belieye  that  making: _this_  usage  explicit  in  the  law  would  en- 
courage the  coordination  of  these  two  important  functions  existing 
now  in  urban  schools.  1_  __ 

The  council  rfecommends  : that  the  language  allowing  prevoca- 
tional  programs  be  "modified  to  allow  school  systems  to  undertake 
projects  that  would  encourage  potential  dropouts  to  stay  in  school. 

Urban  school  systems  have  dropout  rates  that  are  higher  than 
other  kinds  of  schools.  Because  vocational  education  programs,  by 
tradition,  are  often  clustered  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades,  many 
students,  who  drop  out  earlier  cannot  take  advantage  of  these  class- 
es. ----- --; 

_  The  council  believes  that  vocational  programs  in  the  lower 
grades  would  catch  potential  dropouts  before  they  left  school,  and 
would  provide  them  an  excellent  reason  to  stay. 

The  council  recommends  that  the  iise  of  funds  under  part  (a)  of 
title  II  allow  local  public  school  systems  to  include  general  voca- 
tional education  and  remedial  education  that  enhances  the  basic 
literacy  skills  of  vocational  students. .  . 

We  are  concerned  that  traditional  local  education  agencies  are 
missing  in  this  till,  and  that  the  current  bill  may  be  too  oriented 
orLshbrgteriri  training,  leading  solely  to  entry-level  jobs  after  high 
school  graduation  and  on  local  labor  market  demands,  and  not 
enough  on  life  long  preparation  for  work. 
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The  council  recommends  that  paragraph  (b)  be  modified  to  allow 
guidance  and  counseling  programs  that  are  aimed  directly  at  pro- 
viding information  to  students,  "particularly  minority  and  poor  stu- 
dentsr  on  how  to  obtain  Federal  financial  assistance  for  postsecond- 
ary  education  and  training  opportunities. 

A  good  deal  of  research  is  now  emerging  that  indicates  that  mi- 
nority students  are  less  aware  of  Government  loan  programs  for 
postsecondary  schools,  and  therefore  are.  less  inclined  to  apply  for 
and  attend  these  schools.  We  think  this  modification  would  help  to 
alleviate  this  problem,  and  would  go  a  long  way  to  build  minority 
participation  in  postsecondary  programs.  :  r 

Part  (e),  youth  with  special  needs:  The  council  is  keenly  interest- 
ed in  this^  section,  but  is  concerned  that  it  is  not  clearly  worded. 
Our  seventh  series  of  recommendations  involve  this  section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  very  much  in  favor  of  trying  to  draw 
funds  under  this  section  according  to  some  national  formula.  Un- 
fortunately, the  way  this  section  is  worded,  no  w,  it  is  unclear  as  to~ 
how  these  funds  would  actually  be  sent  down. 

This  section  of  the  bill  describes  eligible  youth  on  the  basis  of  six, 
rather  than  four,  variables:  Education  disadvantage,  financial  dis- 
advantage, handicapped  condition,  limited-English  proficiency, 
single  parenthood,  and  individuals  in  nratraditional ^  occupations. 

None  of  these  categories  are  well  enough  defined^  however,  to 
insure  that  funding  is  targeted  on  them.  We  know  of  no  way,  for 
instance,  to  count  students  in  nontraditional  occupations,  as  desira- 
ble as  that  mijht  be.   

it  is  also  unclear  whether  funds  would  be  distributed  on  an  ag- 
gregate count  ^students  in  these  four ;  categories  or  sepatate^ 

The  council  recommends,  that  under  section  242(a)(2).  referred  to 
in  this  section,  one  also refer  back  jp  the  categqrip  listed  section 
241(c).  This  would  clarify  that  funds  are  to  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of ^these  youth  only  arid  riot  on  all  youth  eligible  for  services 
under  the  act. 

_  JLri  addition,  Jhe  bill  states  that  ^ 

approval  of  a  plan  that  rheets  criteria  set  forth  pursuant  to  section 

411(c)(5)."    1  __  ;      ^  ■  

These  criteria  are  so  ill-defined  as  to  have  no  meaning,  and  give 
too  much discretion  ^    

in  general,1  the  council  urges  the  committee  to  adopt  a  cleariy- 
writteri  natibnal  formu^    for  part  (e),  but  are  fearful  that  the  for- 
mula now  in  part  (e)  does  not  do  what  it  purports  to  do;  ; 
_  We^would  be  happy  to  work  with_  the  subconi^  the  com- 

mittee staff  to  work  out  a  formula  that  would  clear  up  the  ambigu-^ 
ities._    _  ^  i_  '  ri  

Eight,  under  title  IV,  the  council  recommends  that  the  criteria  to 
be  used  by  the  State  board  to  distribute  furidiri^ 
ents  be  more  clearly  defined,  in  addition,  we  would  recommend 
that  States  i nsure  allocations  to  ecbnomically  depressed  areas 
under  section  4il  that  are  not  only  higher  in  absolute  dollar  terms 
but  are  higher  on  a  per-pupil  basis.  

The  council  would  also  like  to  recommend  that  these  higher  per- 
pupil  allocations  be  made  explicitly  applicable  to  both  part  (e)  and 
part  (a)  of  title  II. 
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The  council  recommends  that  this  hold-harmless  provision  be 
clarified  so  that  Funding  to  eligible  recipients  under  parts  (a)  and 
(e)  of  title  II  not  offset  one  another.  We  would  like  to  have  clarified 
here  that  increasing  moneys  provided  uncler  part  (e)  by  the  States 
do  not  result  in  corresponding  decreases  in  part  (a)  funds..  Part  (e) 
funds  should  be  viewed  as  programing  over  and  above  what  is  pro- 
vided under  part  (a): 

The  council  recommends  under  section  422  that. evaluation  at  the 
local  level  include  measures  of  program  success  like  average  stand- 
ardized test  scores  or  average  dropout  rates. 

We  would  like  ta  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  current  bill 
provides  a  strong  framework  for  reauthorizing  the  Federal  voca- 
tional education  law.  Our  enthusiasm  for  this  bill,  over  and  above 
the  current  law,  depends  in  part  on  the  ability  of  the  new  act  to 
meet  the  needs  of  special  groups  so  heavily  concentrated  in  urban 
areas.  i_  

As  currently  drafted,  we  fear  that  H.R.  4164  may  be  a  setback  on 
the  road  to  greater  equity  and  access.  Again,  the  council  is  working 
closely  with  members  of  the  education  community  to  iron  out  prob- 
lems  in  the  bill.         '_  :_         _  '  *    '  , 

As  always,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  council  of  the  Great  City  Schools 
stands  ready  to  assist  this  subcommittee  as  this  important  legisla- 
tion is  considered. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

.[Prepared  statement  of  Michael  Casserly  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of*  Michael  Gasserxy»_-Dire£T_qr_  of  Legislation,  The 
Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  _of  the  Subcommittee,  I, am  Michael  CasserlyrLegisja- 
tive  Associate  for  the  CounciLof  tfae_Great  City  Schools.  On  behalf  of  the  Council  I 
would  like  to  thank  yon  for  this opportunity  to_  testify  op  the  reauthorization,  of  the 
important  federalvocational  education  program-  L  __:       _  u 

As  the  Chairman  knows* _the  Council  is  an_  organization  corhprised  of  32  of  the 
nation's  Jargest  urban  school  systems-  On  our  Board  of  Directors  sit  the-  superin- 
tendent and  one_ Board  _of  Education  member  from  each  district,  making  the  Council 
the  only,  .national  organization  so  constituted  and  the  only  education  group  whose 
membership  is  solely  urban.  .r     ■  x_'  r  *u 

The  Council's  membership  serves  over  4.2  million  children,  or  about  11%-ot-the  m 
country's  public, elementary  and  secondary  schobl-ehrbllment.  Approximately 32% 
of  the  nation's  Black  children,  27  percent  of  the  Hispanic  children,  and  21%  of  the 
,  Asian-origin  -children  are  being  educated  in  our  32-member  systems.  Almost  one- 
third  of  our  enrollments  are  of  children  who  reside  in  single-parent  families  receiv- 
ing public  assistance,  and  over' 65  percent  a  Tree  br  reduced-priced  lunch  daily. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  restrict  my  testimony  this I  morning  to  recommenda_- 
tions  for  H.R.  4164.  The  Council  has  testified  earlier  this  year  before  the  Committee 
outlining  bur  general  perspectivebh  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  __  _  

In*  general;  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  4164  is  a i  strong  bill [that  provides  jel  good_struc- 
ture  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  vocational  education  act.  While,  we  _do_  have_a 
number  of  conceptual  difficulties  with  the  direction  of  the billnmosL of  J)iir  recom- 
mendations are  technical  ones.  We  do,  however,  expect ±hat_mainr_grQups ■ wi  1 1  sug-, 
gest  changes,  and  therefore  we  are  recommending-  :that_  the  _Snbcojr:nittee  not 
markup  the  bill  this  session.  The  Council  is  working .dosely  wth  oJJier  members  of 
the  national  education  community  to  build  a  strong  consensuefor  this  bill. 

The  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  has  two  overarching  concerns  about  the 
hew  bill,  concerns  that  we  also  have  with  the_ current  program:  (1)  the  g_eneral  pur- 
pose nhd  direction  of  the  program,.  and_(2)  provisions i  for  females  and  the  disadvan- 
taged. The  NIE  study  of  the  Vocational  Educational  Act  found  that  current  pro- 
grams are  unfocused  andjrfiffuse,  The_result  is  that  is i  now very  dnjficultto  a«:ertain 
Whether  federal  priorities,  are  Jjeing  met  and  goals  ^ 

promise,  unfortunately,  that  this  problem  can  be  resolved.  With  a  program  as  his- 
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torjeally  entrenched  as  this  one,  it  is  likely  that  institutional:  demands  will  drive  the 
legislation  more  so_thun  the  ^gals  of  Congress.  We  are  not  sure  we  have  a  solution 
to  this  persistent  probLejiu_but_ure.'Sure  that  the  new  bill  does  not  solve  it: 

The  second  ^e_neral_c_ojicern  we  have  in  this  new  legislation  involves  provisions  for 
sex  equity  and  the  disadvantaged.  We  agree  with  the  Lawyer's  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law_  that  there  is  an  unjustified  imbalance  between  funding  for  pro- 
grams to  overcome  sex  discrimination  and  those  tb  support  hbmemakirig  projects 
under  this ..bill.  We. are  concerned  about  this  problem  because  the  urban  areas  have 
such  unusually  large  proportions  or  female-headed  families  with  low  income  and/or 
high  unemployment,  and  which  also  are  predominantly  minority.  We  are  very  coh- 
cerned  lhat  homemaking  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  are  used  to  track  minority 
youth  who  are  in  greater  need  of  training  for  long-term  employment.  The  Council 
feels  thal_the  Vocational  Education  Act  has  a  significant. and  positive  role  to  play  in 
enhancing  the  skills  of  female  students,  but  that  this  role  is  not  being  served  under 
the  new  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman*  we  are  also  concerned  about  the  legislation's  ability  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  females  and  the  limited-Eng- 
lish .proficient.  The  general  goals  of  the  bill  point  to  a  greater  concern  in  this  area, 
but  the  legislation  itself  does  not  go  very  far  to  insure  that  resources  are  targeted  to 
these  populations.  The  Council  has  a  series  Of  recommendations  that  we  hope  would 
guarantee  that  the  bill's  promise  for  the  disadvantaged  becomes  a  reality. 


Sections  1t)?.  AYilhofizatiori  of  Appropriations 

The  Cou  nci  l  reco m mends  that  the_  tit_ie_I_I_  be  treated  as  a  si ngle  auth' .  '  3n  wi th 
a  s ingle  appro priation  and  spec? fic  percentage. allocati ons  to  each  pa rt.  i percent- 
ageswould  be  based on  each_PartVshare  of  Ihe  current  Title  II  authorization.  We 
wpu  I  d  recommend  wo  rd  i  ng  th  is  change  in  such  a  way.  that  on  ly a  single  app  ropria- 
tipn  would |  be  required  for  Title  JLin.Lts  entirety,  and  that  each  Part's  appropriation 
would  be_  automatically  triggered,  b^ 

We  think  this;  app  roach  has  _the_  advantage  of  guaranteeing  that  the  legitimate 
and  important  goals,  of  _each_  JPart  of.  Title  II  receive  its  share  of  funding:  We  also 
believe  that  by  tying  the.appropriations. of  each  Part  to  every  other  Part  of  Title  II 
that all  group?  intere^ted.  iji  spejdiaL sections  of  the  bill  will  be  encouraged  to  work 
for "'a  higher : .overall  vocation.aLjeducation  appropriation.  In  addition,  this  approach 
has  thQ  political  advantage  of  encouraging  the  support  of  diverse  groups  which  had 
specialized  set-asides  under  the  old  law  but  do  not  under  this  one: 

Title  II.  Part  A.  Basic  State  Grants  a 

Sec.  201.  The  Council  recommends  that  states  be.  required  to  spend  at  jeast  95  per- 
cent Of  the  funds  they  receive  under  parts  A  and  and  E  bh_  'igible  recipients"  in 
,  that  state  V  jurisdiction.  This  requirement  would  insure  that  funding  sent  to  each 
state  was  actually  spent  on  programing  and  would  minimize  the  dollars  that  could 
be  held  or  used  for  administrative  purposes.  The  Council  would  also  prefer  that  this 
funding  within  state  be  distributed  to  recipients  bh  the  basis  of  a  formula,  if  such  ah 
equation  can  be  designed  and  agreed  upon. 

Sec.  202.  The  Council  recommends  that  the  use  of  funds  under  title  II  be  modified 
to  allow  for  magnet  vocational  education  programs.  Programs  of  this  nature  have 
become  Very  important  to  urban  school  systems  trying  to  desegregate.  Currently,  a 
number  of  urban  districts  wbiild  like  to  use  some  vocational  education  money  to  en- 
nance  their  skills-oriented  magnet  centers,  but. are  not  sure  that  this  is  ah  allowable 
activity^  We  believe  that  making  this  usage  explicit  in  the  law  would  encourage  4he 
coordination  of  these  two  important  functions  existing  now  in  urban  schools.  The 
Council  would  also  recommend  that  this  mbdificatioh  be  made  to  Part  E  of  Title  II. 
,  Sec.  202  (a](9):  The  Council  recommends  that  the  language  allowing  pre  vocational 
programs  be  modified  to  allow  school  systems  to  undertake  projects  that  would  en: 
courage  potential  dropouts  to  stay  in  school.  Urban  school  systems  have  dropout 
rates  that  are  higher  thaii  other  kinds  of  schools.  Because  vocatibhal  education  pn> 
grams— by  tradition— are  often  clustered  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades^  many  stu: 
dents  who  drop  out  earlier  can  not  take  advantages  of  these  classes.  The  Council 
believes  that  vocational  programs  in  the  lower  grades  would  catch  potential  drop- 
outs before  they  left  school,  and  wbiild  provide  them  an  excellent  reason  to  stay 
The  Council  recommends  that  the  use  of  funds  under  Part  A  of  Title  II  allow  local 
public  school  systems  to  include  general  vbcatibnal  educatibh  and  remedial  educa- 
tion that  enhances  the  basic  literacy  skills  of  vocatibhal  students.  Ah  emphasis  bh 
vocational  education  programs  in— we  are  concerned  that  traditional  local  education 
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agt»ncLejj_is  missing  in  this  bill — yet  the  private  sector  continues  to  make  clear  that 
it  js  in  greatest  need  of  workers  who  can  read,  write  and  compute  before  entering 
more  .specialized  training  programs.  The  Council  is  very  concerned  and  that-fhe-ciir* 
rent  bill  _may  be  too  oriented  on  short-term  training— leading  solely  to -eh try  -level 
jobs  after  high  school  graduation  and  on  local  labor  market  demands— and  hot 
enough  on  life-long  preparation  for  work. 

Title  ih. Part. A  Consumer  and  Hqmemaking  Education   _____ 

The  Council  is  very  concerned  that  this  part  of  the  hill  will  be  used  to  justify  dis- 
proportionately high  enrollments  of  minority  female  students rin_our_  schools, _ If  the 
findings  of  research  cited  by  the  Lawyer's  Committee  for  .Civil  Rights  is  correct  in 
that  coursework  in  Home  Economics  is  associated  with  a  decline  in  earnings  for 
women,  then  .this  Part  of  the  law  needs  to  be  seriously  studied  by  the  Committee 
before  markup.  The  Council  has  no  specific  recommendation  _for_  this  .section,  to 
.  state  that  either  Parts  A  or  B  of  the  bill  need  to  be  significantly  modified  to  ensure 
that  sex  equity  is  strehthehed,  not- weakened,  in  the  bill. 

Title  II,  Part  C  Carver  Guidance  and  Counseling  .  . . 

The  Council  recommends  that  paragraph  (b)  be  modified  to  allow  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  that  are  _aimed  directly  at  providing  information  to  students, 
particularly  minority  and  _poor  students,  on  how  to  obtain  federal  financial  assist- 
vance  for  post-secondary  education  and  training  opportunities.  A  good  deal  of  re- 
searches now  emerging  that  indicates  that  minority  students  are  less  aware  of  gov- 
ernment loan  programs  for  post-sec  ondary  schools,  and  therefore  are  less  inclined  to 
apply  for  and  attend  these  schools.  We  think  this  modification  would  help  to  allevi- 
ate this:  problem*  and  would  go  a  long  way  to  build  minority  participation  in  postsec- 
ondary  programs. 

Title  II  Part  &  Youth  With  Special  Needs   ■_  

The  Council  is  keenly  interested  in  this  section,  but  is  concerned  that  it  is  not 
clearly  worded^  -  --- --  ------  —  ---  - — -;-    -  ----- 

Sec.  241(c).  This  section  of  the  bill  describes  eligible  youths  m_the^;basis  of  six 
(father  than  four)  variables:  educational  disadvantage,  financial. disadvantage, 
handicapped  condition,  limited-English  proficiency,  single,  parenthood*  and ^  individ- 
uals in  non-traditional.,  occupations.  None  of  these  categories  are  well  enough  de- 
fined, however,  to  ensure  that  funding  is  targeted  on  them,  We_know_  of  no  wa_yvfpr 
instance,  to  count  students  in  hoh-traditidhal  occupations,  as  desirable_as that  might 
be.  It  is  also  unclear  whether  funds  would  be  distributed  Qnanaggregate  count  ^f. 
students  in  these  four. categories  or  separately.  Furthermore,  counts  b^ed  on  the 
previous  year's  programing  may  hot  help  recipients  who  have  traditionally  been  un- 

Sec.  242(dHl).  The  Council  recommends  that  95%  rather  than  90%  of  the  funds  be 
spent  under  Part  E  bh  eligible  recipients.  This  corresponds  to  our  recommendation 

U  Sec.  242(d)(2).  The  Council  recommends  that  under  Sec.  242(a)(2)  the  eligible  youth 
referred  to  in  this  section  also  refer  back  to  the  categories  listed  m  Sec.  241(c).  This 
would  clarify  that  funds  are  to  be  distributed  on  lhe_basis  of  the,  _e  youth  only  and 
not  on  all  youth  eligible  for. services  under  the  Act.  In  addition,  tlie  bill  states  that 
funds  are  to  be  distributed  "upon  approval  of  a  plan  that  meets  criteria  set  forth  , 
pursuant  to  section  411(0X5):"  These  criteria  are_iso  ill-defined  as  to  have  no, mean- 
ing, and  give  too  much  discretion  on  howtodistribute  the  funding.   , ...  - 

In  general,  the  Council  urges  the  Committee  to  adopt  a  clearly  written  national 
formula  for  Part  E  bat  are  fearful  that  the  formula  now  in  Part  E  does  not _do_ what 
it^rportrto  do:  We  are  concerned  that  without  clear  targeting  and  a  triggering  of 
Part  E,  that  these  funds,  for  the  disadvantaged  will  not  come  close  to  matching 
levels  from  previous  years  and  will  not  meet  national  goals.  The  Council  will  be  de- 
signing, in  the  coming  weeks, n  new  mechanism  for  distributing  funds  under  Fart  k 
that  we  think  will  come  closer  to  meeting  these  needs,  and  to  resolving  some  of  the 
amhiguities_of_the_  Part.  We  will,  submit  these  changes  to  the  Committee  when  we 
have  completed  them.  - 
Title  IV,  GeneraLProvisions      

Sec.  411(a)(2).  The  Council  recommends  that  this  paragraph  be  modified  to  allow 
local  education  agency  review  of  the  state's  three  year  plan. 

-  Sec,:41UcX5).  The  Council  -recommends  that  the  criteria  to  be  used  by  the  btate 
Board  to  distribute  funding  to  eligible  j-_ecipients  be  more  clearly  defined.  In  addi- 
tion we  would  recommend  that  states  ensure  allocations  to  economically  depressed 
areas  under  Sec.  411  that  are  not  only  higher  in  absolute  dollar  terms  but  are 
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highen  on_  a _pec ..pupil  basin.  Without  this  correction,  funds  are  likely  to  be  spread 
around  _acrosa_  the  states.  The  Council  would  also  like  to  recommend  that  these 
hjgher.per  pupil  allocations  be  made  explicitly  applicable  to  both  Part  E  arid  Fart  A 
of  Title  II    .    ..      ..  .  .  . 

Sec:_Jl2iaXUi).  The  Council  .recommends,  that  this  hold-harmless  provision  be 
clarifiecLso  that  Junding  to. eligible  recipients  under  Parts  A  and  E  of  Title  II  hot 
off-set  one  another.  We  .would  Jike.to.have clarified  here  that  increasing  monies  pro- 
vided under  Part  El  by.  the_states_do.not  .result  in  corresponding  decreases- in  Part  A 
funds.  Part^E  funds  should.he.  viewed  .as  programming  over  and  above  what  is  pro- 
vjded__under_ParL_A^ _Dne_way_to_  dofcthis  "might  be  to  have  states  spend  as  much 
money. for_the_disfidvantageci  females^.and  the  handicapped  under  Part  A  as  they 
-did  under  the  olxLBasic_States_ Grants  of  the  present  law.  ; . 

Sec.  j422(a).  The_Council  recommends,  under  Sec:  422  that  evaluation  at  the  local 
level .  incljijde  jneasiir.es  oLprograra_success_iike  average  standardized  test  scores  or 
average -dropout  rates._The  current  evaluation  system  is  strongly  Oriented  toward 
placement  rates  .and  other,  indicators  jof  Individual  success:  We  think  that  this 
method I  is_apj3ropriaje_to_speciiic  job  Iraining  cojraponents  of  local  Programs  arid  to 
nationaLtraining  programs  like  the  Joh  TraLning  Partnership  Act,  but  less  appropri- 
ate for  moreseneraJized^education_pri^rajms.  T'ha  Vocational  Education  Act  is  more 
suited*  in  part,  to  evaluations.  of_educational  42rogram  success  than  to  evaluation  of 
individual  outcomes.  One  of  the  presistent_prablems  of  the  vocational  system  is' that 
its  programming  is ;  strongly  driverL  by_ihe^e  individual  placement  rates,  when  these 
rates  may not  be  appropriate  for_progranis.  with  a  generaliascL purposes. 

We  would  like  to  reiterate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that _the_cucceni  bill  provides  a  strong 
framework  for  reauthorizing  the  federal  vocational-education. law^0ur enthusiasm 
for  this  bill,  over  and  abover  the  current  law,  depends  m_part_on  the.  ability  of  the 
new  Act  to.  meet  the  needs  of  special  groups  so  heavily  concentrated  in_urban  areas. 
As  currently  drafted,  we  iear  that  H.R.  4164  may  be  a  setback  on  the  road  to  great- 
er equity  and  access.  Again,  the  Council  is  working  closely  with  members  of  the  edu- 
cation community  to  iron  out  problems  in jthe  bill.  We  hope  that  there  will  not  be  a 
rush  to  mark  up  the  legislation  while  consensus  is  being  reachedr 

As  always,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Council  of  the  Great  City  Schools  stands  ready  to 
assist  this  subcommittee  as  this  important  legislation  is  considered.  Thank  you  for 
this  opportunity,  and  I  stand  ready  to  try  and  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Well,  thank  you,  sir.  • 
Your  statement  and  your  offer  are  welcome.  I  can't  but  think, 

though,  that  your  suggestions  are  far  more  than  technical.  They 

are  very,  very  substantive:  ■_ 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  pleased  to  welcome  Dr.  Frank  E. 

Burtnett,  acting  assistant  executive  director,  American  Association 

for  Counseling  and  Development. 

STATJE^I^GE^  BURTNETT,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  COUNSELING 
DEVELOPMENT     ...  :  

Mr.  Burtnett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Frartk  Burtnett,  with  the 
American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  to  represent,  the  views  of  our  mem- 
bers, the  American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development, 
formerly  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  at 
these  very  important  hearings  on  vocational  education. . 

The  counseling  profession  has  long  been  concerned  with  work- 
bound  youth  and  adults.  In  fact,  the  first  formal  counseling  organi- 
zation, the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  was  funded 
in  1913,  4  , years  before  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  defined  and  placed 
significant,  focua  on  vocational  education  in  the  United  States. 

Today,  NVGA  and  AACD's  other  12  national  divisions  span 
every  aspect  of  counseling  and  guidance  work  in  schools,  colleges, 
mental  health,  rehabilitation  and  related  human  service  settings. 
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Our  commitment  over  time  to  the  career  arid  vocational  develop- 
ment needs  of  this  Nation's  citizenry  are  clear  and  well-document- 
ed. 

The  professional  counselors,  counselor  educators,  guidance  super- 
visors, and  other  specialists  who  comprise  bur  brgariizaUon__fuUy 
support  the  improvement  and  extension  of  vocational  education 
programs  which  many  individuals  and- groups  have  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  subcommittee. 

We  are  most  concerned  that  future  vocational'  education  legisla- 
tion addresses^  the  career  arid  vocational  guidance  needs  of  chil- 
dren, youth,  and  adults. 

Let  me  address  briefly  the  needs  of  the  general  population  and. 
those  of  the  economically  disadvantaged,  women,  minority,  handi- 
capped, and  adult  citizens  who  are  underserved  by  our  present 
system.  ^ 

As  young  people  pass  through  the  .Awareness  arid  exploration 
phases  of  their  career  development;  the  services  offered  by  compre- 
hensive guidance  programs  can  be  useful  in  enhancing  the  quality 
of  the  educational  and  vocational  decisions  that  each  student  must 
make.    . 

As  late-adolescents  and  adults  continue  in  this  decisionmaking 
process  and  deal  with  the  specific  concerns  of  entry  into  the  work 
force,  they,  too,  require  special  attention  that  can  be  offered  by  pro- 
fessional counselors  through  guidance  programs. 

The  adult — early  career  or  midcareer,  employed,  or  unem- 
ployed— may  need  the  services  offered  in  a  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing program  to:  One,  enter  the  work  force;  2,  moye  from  one  occu- 
pational fiefld  to  another;  _3r  retrain  for  aji  occupy  with  the  pro- 
vision of^security;  .4,  reenter  the  wort  force  ioHowing  time  at  home 
as  a  parent;  or,  5,  move  to  an  occupational  field  _which  fully  utilizes 
one's  aptitudes,  abilities,  and  interests,  and  leads  to  a  level  of  rjer- 
sonalsat^ 

*  In  addition;  jvomen  and  girls,  minority  youth  and  adults,  arid 
handicapped  persbris  of  all  ages  must  receive  focused  and  special- 
ized attention  to  their  career  and  vocational  development  aeeds. 

As  this  testimony  points  out,  tlje  needs  of  our  citizenry  are  broad 
and  diversified,  fivery  American  citizen  can  benefit  from  the  provi- 
sions of  a  ^  and  counseling  services 
which  inciudes-the  following- elements:    ~; 

One, .  individual  and  group  counseling;  2,  occupational,  education- 
al, and  financial  aid  information  and  resources;  3,  testing,  measure- 
ment, and  appraisal  resources;  4,  orientation  programs;  arid,  5, 
placement  services.. 

These  services  must  be  offered  to  all  students  as  a  part  of  their 
generaUeduGational-exper-ienGe-and-tan^ 

and  possible,  to  assist  the  individual  in  preparing  for,  entering,  and 
advancing  in  the  valuable  vocational  and  technical  education  pro- 
grams offered  in  our  schools.  

With  respect  to  the  consideration  of  potential  vocational,  educa- 
tion reauthorization  legislation,  the  American  Association  for 
Counseling  and  Development  appreciates  the  work  of  Chairman 
Perkins  arid  Mr.  Goodling  and  the  sponsoring  groups,,  and  the 
American  Vocational  Association,  the  American  Association  for 
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Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education.  * 
_  We  are  especially  appreciative that  this  legislation  includes  siiigi- 
ficant  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  provisions. 

We  are  particularly  supportive  of  the  greater  stature  given  to 
the  guidance  provisions  by  incorporating  them  into  an  entire  part 
of  the  bill,  rather  than  merely  a  section.  This  means  that  the  need 
for  adequate  guidance  and  career  '  development  programs  in  all 
areas  of ,  the  country  is  getting  appropriate  attention.  In  addition, 
we  recommend  certain  modifications  to  further  improve  this  legis- 
lation, p 

I  have  included  that  information  in  the  appendix  to.  my  testimo- 
ny. It  is  basically  language  changes.  s 

The  primary  concerns  of  our  association  with  regard  to  Federal 
vocational  education  legislation^  are  as  follows: 

QneA  Statement  ^  ___   I  

Guidance  and  counseling  programs  are.  not  simply  supportive 
services.  .They  are  servicesjyhich  are  iritegrai^aricinot  ancillary,  to 
vocational  education.  Therefore,  we  urge  that  any  FederaF  voca- 
tional education  legislation  include  guidance  and  counseling  as  a 
distinct,  major  purpose  of  that  legislation. 

Two;  authorization  of  appropriations,  section  102: 

Currently,  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  programs  are  au- 
thorized at  a  funding  level  equal  to  A  percent  of  the  sum  of  basic 
grant  and  program  improvement  appropriations. 

Further,  there  are  now  several  program  sections  which  may  pro- 
vide additional  support  for  guidance  and  counseling,  such  as  per- 
sonnel training,  research  and  curriculum  development. 

Although  AACD  recognized  the  importance  of  simplifying  Feder- 
al vocational  education  law,  we  believe  that  the  weakening  of  Fed- 
eral priorities  _with_  regard,  to  crucial  programs  ^iseryjces_prpvjid; 
ed  to  the'  Nation's  students,  under  the  guise  of  simplification,  is  too 
great  a  |>rice_  to  pay  for  such  simplification.  

We  therefore  urge  Congress,  and  particularly  this  subcommittee, 
to  include  in_i£s  legislation  a  6-percent  set-aside  for  vocational  guid- 
ance programs  as  provided  for  in  section  4  of  BT.R.  825,  introduced 
earlier  this  year  by  Mr.  Kildee  and  Mr.  Goodling. 

However,  if  this  subcommittee  should  decide  that  the  percentage 
.  set:aside_  approach  -  is  no  longer  appropriate,-we  arge  the  subcom- 7 
mittee  to  adopt  a  funding  approach  which  would  reserve  adequate 
funds  for  vocational  guidance  programs  from  the  basic  grant  appro- 
priation.  1_ ._   

;    Even  with  the  current  percentage  set-aside,  Congress  has  not  ap- 
propriated the  authorized  funds  for  guidance  and  counseling  pro- 
grams, because-PxograxiiJmaprovement-funds,-relative-to  -basic  grant 
funds,  were  less  than  those  authorized.  , 

Given  this  fact,  it  seems  clear  that  a  separate  authorization  for 
vocational  guidance  and  counseling,  with  less  J;hah  prior  additional 
support  from  other  program  sections,  _i.e._  personnel  training,  et 
cetera,  cauld  easily  result  in  severe  funding  decreases  and  perhaps 
even  funding  elimination.,  

Three,  use  of  funds,  section  202(a): 

AACD  recommends  that  guidance  and  counseling  be  listed  as  a 
distinct  activity  rather  than  a  subactivity  of  special  vocational  edu- 
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cation  programs  and  supportive  services,  for  reasons  stated  earlier 
with  regard  to  the  statement  of  purpose.   

Four,  comprehensive  career  guidance  and  counseling  programs, 
title  II,  part  (c):  /   

AACD  supports  the  inclusion  of  this  new  part-  (c)  for  comprehen- 
sive career  guidance  and  counselling  programs  arid  urges  that  this 
improvement  ovei^  current  law  be  maintained  in  the  vocational 
education  reauthorization  legislation. 

Five,  programs  for  youth  with  special  needs*  title  II,  part  (e): 

AACD  supports  the  inclusion  of  career  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  for  youth  with  special  needs,  such  as  minorities,  women, 
the  handicapped  and  the  Economically  disadvantaged.  .' 

Six,  programs  for  adult  training  and  retraining,  title  II,  part  (f): 

AAGB  recommends  that  the  legislations  include  guidance  pro- 
-ams sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  adults  who  are  both  begin- 
ning careers  and  rnaking  career  changes. 

Seven,  planning  processes,  sections  4 11(c)(2), 402(a),  And  307(b)(2j: 

AACD  urges  the  subcommittee  to  include  counselors1  as  impor- 
tant participants  in  the  national,.  Sta_te_arid  lqcgl  planning  process^ 
es.  Further,  we  urge  that  counseling  be  required  as  an  aspect  of 
State  and  local  plans,  and  updates.  :    ,   

Eight,  equity  provisions,  including  the  sex  equity  coordinator  pro- 
vision, section  401(c):      ;  ;   .  

AACD  urges  the  subcommittee  to  strengthen  the  equity  provi- 
sions in  the  legislation.  As  an  active  member  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Vocational  Education  of  the  National  Coalition  for  Women  and 
Girls  in  Education,  AACD  hopes  that  the  subcommittee  will  im- 
prove the  sex  equity  coordinator  section  and  other  parts  of  the  bill 
so  that  States  will  be  able  to  more  effectively  work  toward  elimi- 
nating the  persistent  problem  of  sex  stereotyping  in  vocational  edu- 
cational programs.     

Further,  we  Urge  the  subcommittee  to  enhance  the  aspects  of  the 
bill  which  relate  to  vocational  education  opportunities  for  minori- 
ties, disadvantaged  students,  the  handicapped  and  students  with 
limited  English-speaking  ability. 

Nine,  definitions,  title  IV,  part  (f): 

AACD  supports  both  the  inclusion  of  guidance^and  counseling  in 
definition  25  as  a  part  of  vocational  education,  and  the  addition  of  . 
definition  3,  which  provides  a  more  comprehensive  definition  of 
career  guidance  and  counseling. 

Ten:  Finally,  AACD  recommends  that  a  new  provision  be  added 
to  the  bill — perhaps  in  the  part  on  career  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing— to  support  programs  which  foster  counselor  CQnaboratiori  with 
vocational  education  instructors,  administrators,  supervisors,  cur- 
riculum specialists  and  related  personnel.    __   

Such  a  provision  should  also  provide  opportunities  to  counselor 
to  obtain  first-hand  experience  in  business  and  industry.  . 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
we  support  House  Bill  4164  with  adequate  attention  directed  to  the 
issues  I  have  raised  in  my  testimony: 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the 
American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development  on  voca- 
tional education  and,  more  specifically,  the  role  which  .career  and 
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vocational  guidance  can  play  in  this  important  aspect  of  American 
education. 

As  Federal  vocational  education  programs  are  an  investment  in 
the  human  capital  of  our  Nation,  career  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  are  an  investment  in  the  effective  and  efficient  use  of 
Federal  vocational  education  dollars. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  have  on  these 
recommendations  or  provide  supplementary  information  as  a  fol- 
lowup  to  this  testimony. 

Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Frank  E.  Burtnett  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Frank  E.  Burtnett,  Acting  Assistant  Executive  Di- 
rector for  Association  and  Professional  Relations,  American  Association 
for  Counseling  and  Development 

Mn  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  arid 
Vocational  Education,  I  am  Frank  Burtnett,  Acting  Assistant  Executive  Dir^tor  for 
Association  and  Professional  Relations  with  the  American  Association  for  Counsel- 
ing and  Development.  I  am  a  former  teacher,  counselor,  guidance  director  with  the 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  Public  Schools  and  state  coordinator  of  vocational  guid- 
ance with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Education.  Since  1970,  I  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  professional  development  programs  with  AACD.       -■       -  -  ------ 

Lam  pleased  to  be  here  this  mdrhihg-represehtihg  the  views  of  the  41,000: mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development  (formerly  the 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association)  at  these  very  important  hearings  on 
vocational  education.  The  counseling  profession  has  long  been  concerned  with  work- 
bound  youth  and  adults.  In  fact,  the  first  formal  counseling  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Guidance  Association,  was  founded  in  1913—4  years  before  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  defined  and  placed  significant  focus  on  vocational  education  in 
the  United  States.  Today,  NVGA  and  AACD's  other 12  national  drasions_span_e_very; 
aspect  of  counseling  and  guidance  work  in  schools,  colleges^  mental  health,  rehabili- 
tation and  related  human  service  settings.  Our  commitment  over  time  to  the  career 
and  vocational  development  needs  of  this  nation's  citizenry  are  clear  and  well  docu- 
mented. .  -j  — 

The  -  professional  counselors,  counselor  educators,  gmdance_8J^pervjsors  and  other 
specialists  who  comprise  bur  organization  fully  suppojrtiheJmprQvem|nt_and_  exten- 
sion of  vocational  education  programs  which  mwy^ individuals and  groups  have 
called  to  the  attention  of  this  Subcommittee's.  We  are  most  concerned  that  future 
vocational  education  legislation  addresses  jthe  .career and  vocational .  guidance i  needs 
of  children,  youth  and  adults.  Today,  1  Jiope  to  Jfocus  on  the  present  state  of  voca- 
tional guidance  in  the  United  States jblts± the  future  direction  that  it  should ..take. ' 
Let  me  address  briefly  the  needsLotthe  general  population  and  those  of  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  women^ minority,  handicapped  and  adult  citizens  who  are  un- 
deserved by  our_present  system,  _    ......   " 

As  young  people  pass  .through  the  awareness  and  exploration  phases  ol  their 
career  development,  the  services  offered  by  comprehensive  guidance  programs  can 
be  useful™  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  educational  and  vocational  decisions  that 
each  jstudenJL  must. make.  As  late  adolescents  and  adults  continue  in  this  decision- 
makLng  process  and  deal  with  the  specific  concerns  of  entry  into  the  workforce,  they 
too^require  special  attention  that  can  be  offered  by  professional  counselors  through 
guidance  programs.  The  adult^early  career  or  midcareer,  employed  or  unem- 
ployed—may  need  the  services  offered  in  a  guidance  and  counseling  program  to:  (1) 
enter  the  workforce.  (2)  .move  from  one  occupational  field  to  another,  (3)  retrain  for 
an  occupation  with  the  provision  of  security,  (i)  re-enter  the  workforce  following 
time  at  home  as  ..  parent,  or  (5)  move  to  an  occupational  field  which  fully  utilizes 
one's  aptitude Abilities  and  interests,  and  leads  to  a  level  of  jpersoMbsatisfaction 
and  fulfillment.  In  addition,  women  and  girls,  minority  youth  and  adults,  and  handi- 
capped persons  of  all  ages  must  receive  focused  and  specialized  attention  to  their 
career  and  vocational  development  needs  if  Jthey  are  to  fully  utilize  the  range  of 

educational  and  occupational  Options  open  to  them.    —   ...    - 

-  As  this  testimony  points  out,  the,needB  of  our  citizenry  are  broad  and  diversiiied. 
Every  American  citizen  can  benefit  from  the  provisions  of  a  quality  program  of 
guidance  and  counseling  services_which_includes the  following  elements;  (1)  Individ- 
ual and  group  counseling,  (2)  occupational,  educational  and  financial  aid  informa- 
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tibn  and  resources,  testing,  measurement  and  appraisal  resources,  (4)  prientatibn 
programs,  and _'  (5)  placement  services.  These  services  must  be  offered  to  all  students 
P^rt.  of  their  general  educational  experience  and  tailpred,  whenever appropriate 
and  possible,  to  assist  individuals  in  preparing  for,  entering,  and  advancing-  in  the 
valuable  vocational  and  technical  education  programs  offered,  in our  schools.  The 
provision  of  improved  counseling  and  guidance  services  to  children,  adolescents  and 
adults  wiH  result  in  a  population  which:  »______". 

1.  ^Understands  the  range  of  career  and  vocational  opportunities  provided  through 
vocational  education,  trade  and  technical  education,  and*  community  college  pro- 
grams. :     '       x 

2.  Chooses  or  makes  better  choices  from  the.  variety  of  educational  and  occupa- 
tional options. 

3.  Moves  in  to  career  and  occupational  fields  based  on  sound  decision-making  con- 
structed upon  self-awareness  of  aptitudes^  abilities  and  interests.  "  

Pr-  Edwin  L.  Herr,  current  President  of  the  American  Association  for  Counseling 
and  Development,  offered [  the  following  statement  before  the  U.S.. Senate  Labor and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Education^  Arte_  and  Humanities, 
oversight  hearings  on  guidance  and  counsel ing  (Apri  1  28,  1982)  which  has  reievance 
here.  Dr.  Herr  stated :  "As  counselors  employ  the  indi vidua j_  anp*  group  counseling, 
information  services,  testing,  ski  1  j-bui  ldi  ng  workshops  and  re  j  ated  acti vi ties,,  their 
goals  are  not  to  classify  and  channel  individuals  into  rigidly  defined  occupationai  or 
training  quotas.  Rather,  the  intent  is  to  help  these  individuals  gain  intelligence 
about  their  personal  characteristics  and  possibilities,  understand  their  mujtipoten- 
tiality»  become  educated  to  choose,  and  to [..take  constructive  and  pLanful  action. 
Before  the  counselor  can  get  to  such  goals,  however,,  it.  is  often  necessary  to  help  the 
student  or  adult  client  cope  with  their  changing  and,  perhaps;,  neglecting  family  sit- 
uations, discontinuities  and  crises  in  their  l_i  yes,,  joss,  of  loved  one,  substance  abuse 
or  the  lack  of  adequate  psychological or  econoniicai  resources  to.  sustain,  the  individ- 
ual through  the currentphase of  their  education. and  into i. the. next  jifestage."  _>.]______ 

This  kind  of  philosophical  attention  to.  .indlyiduai  _  needs  has  not  .precluded  _a  rpje 
for  guidance  and  counsel  ing  in  human  _  capita  1  _  development  in  the  United.  States. 
For  example, __in_  this. nation*  within  the. context  of  individual. freedom _of__choice 
wh ich  .we  righ t \y_  prize,  the  .National  Defense  Ed uca tion/  Act  of  1958L  which  gave 
guidance _ and.  counseling  its.  major. place  _in_  the schools  for  the  United.  States,  did  so 
because  of.  the  needs  for _  the  nation  toJdentiiy  young,  people  of  scientific  and  techni- 
caj  talent  and.  to  encourage  them  i  to  enter  the  study  oLsciences  and:  mathematics  in 
our  colleges  and  universities.  .While  many  other  outcomes. ensued Las.  a  .result  of  the 
effects  of  the  Nationat  Defense  Education. Act  (e.g.*  vastly  expanded,  counselor  train- 
ing, programs,  major  research  acti vities  designed.  to_study  the  most  effective,  ways. of 
training  counselo rs,_ _ new  insights. into  .measurement. _ of. indlyiduai _ c_h_ara(^risti_cs 
and  into  career  behavior, _  the  growing  ac_ceptanc_e_of  counselors,  as  piaying  an.  impor- 
tant, role  in  the  carrer.  development.  pr.ocessjL_profe^io_naL_cou_n_seiors  made  major 
contributions  in  helping  the  United  States  achieve  its  educational  goals  during  the 
1960's  and  1970's.  *  

The  past  20  years  has  seen  guidance  and  counseling  id^ntifiedjn  many  pieces  of 
national  legislation  as  methods  of  dealing  with ' the  problems  of  economically  disad- 
vantaged students,  women  and  members  of  minority  groups  dealing  with  sexual  and 
racial  discrimination,  vocational  education  students  choosing  curriculum  or  jobs, 
handicapped  students  being  mainstreamed  in  American  education,  issues  addressing 
the  employment  and  unemployment  of  youth  and  adults  and  related  issues  such  as 
career  education,:  school  vandalism,  and  underachievement.  A  brief  analysis  of  the 
content  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  its  ^elated-amehdmehts^the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- ' 
dren  Act,  and  related  state  and  national  -legislation  suggests  the  importance  which 
has  been  placed  on  the  implementation  of  guidance  ana  counseling  in  responding  to 
such  national  issues.  While  each  of  these  expectations  Of  guidance  and  Counseling 
have  a  personal  development  emphasis,  it  also  has  implications  for  effectively  en- 
hancing and  increasing  America's  human  potential. 

With  a  lack  of  a  guidance  and  counseling  unit  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa-  . 
tion  designed  to  address  and  monitor  national  needs  in  counseling  and  related 
status  issues,  limited  Tederai  program  attention  has_  been  -devnted.  to  the  .status  of 
guidance  and  counseling  as  it  relates  to.  the  tapojrtajatliujnanjneeds  oulUned in_this 
testimony.  .Rather,,  the  .primary  level  for  the  organization  and  administration  sery- 

icesJias  be_en^t  the.state  _and_local  level.  ^  jl  

iThe  United  .States.  JDepartmen  t  jof  JLabor_  reported _  in.  1980  tha t_  approximately 
7  5*000  counselors,  were,  empl  oyed  in_the:  schools^  jehabil  i  tat  ion,  college  and  related 
settings  in  the  United  States.  Related  data  from  the  National  Center  on  Educational 
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Statistics  rind  the  United  Statu*  Census  Bureaa.  reports  an.  even  higher  figure  of  in- 
dividuals who  described  themselves*  as  counselors.  The  American  Association  for 
Counseling  and  Development  estimates  that  approximately  67,000  caunselors  cur- 
rently function  in  the  elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools,  secondary  school 
"and  adult  education  programs  of  the  United  States.  While  this  figure sounds  .impres- 
sive, one  must  realize  that  thesV  persons  are  serving  a  student  population  jthat. re- 
sults in  a  counselor  to  student  ratio  at  the  secondary  school  level  across  ths  nation 
of  one  counselor  to  425  students  and,  at  the  elementary  school  level,  one  counselor 
to  every  six  elementary  schools.  Such  ratios  obviously  mean  that  many  students, 
parents  and  families  in  the  United  States  have  limi.ed  or  no  access  to  guidance 
services  either  in  elementary,  secondary  or  vocational  education: 

Given  such  extensive  involvement  with  helping  students  consider  and  prepare  tor 
the  future,  it  was  disappointing  to  note  that  the  recent  widely  publicized  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education,  A  Nation  At  Risk:  The  Imper- 
ative for  .Educational  Reforms,  was  silent  in  its  recommendations  on  educational 
reform  about  the.role  of  guidance  0r  school  counselors  iri-helpihg  to  achieve  the 
type  of  educational  excellence  _that  the  Commission  seeks.  The- more- recent  ^report 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  High  School  howev- 
er, specifically  states;.  "Guidance  services  should  be  significantly  expanded.  No  coun-. 
selor  should  have  a  jcaseload.  of.more  than  100  students.  Moreover,  school  districts 
should  provide  a  referral  service,  to  community  agencies  for  those  students  needing 
frequent  and  sas  tai  ned  professional  .assistance.   .     -  - 

Thus,  to  insure  educational  quality,  is  to  insist  that  appropriately  trained,  proies- 
sional  certified  counselors  are  available  in  elementary,  middle,  secondary  and  voca- 
tional education  programs  to  meet.  the. guidance  .and  counseling  needs  exj)resse^d  by 
students  and  parents  in  a  variety  of  national  and  local  needs  assessments.  A  recent 
document  jointly  published  by  the  American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Devel- 
opment and  the  American  Vocational  Association  is  worthy  of  specific  attention. 
This  study  noted:  ... . — .     - 

"One  major  problem  that  occurs  is  the  uneven  distribution  of  guidance  statt  avail- 
ability in  certain  settings.  As  an  example,  if  one  were  to  re  view  the  staffing  profile 
of  the  availability  of  guidance  programs  in  our  nation's  7,000  rural  and  isolated 
schools  there  would  be  cause,  for  alarm.  It  is  estimated  that  in  ihese. to 
than  10  percent  of  the  elementary  students  have  access  to  guidance  programs,  while 
at  the  junior  high  and  high  school  levels,;  less  than  40  to  50  percent  of  these  stu- 
dents have  access  to  guidance  programs.  (Pinson,  et  al:)    — .__  ._ 

In  some  of  the  largest  states  and  cities,  the  counselor-student  ratios  in  public 
schools  are  greater  than  the  recomended  ratio  of  one  counselor  for  every  250  stu- 
dents. In  a  large  midwestern  state,  the  ratio  at  the  high  school  level  is  one  to  bdU. 
The  average  of  combining  the  ratios  of  four  of  the  10  largest  cities  in  the  United 
States  would  approximately  one  to  740."  -    -  -    ■-  -  .r 

These  figures  can  also  be  contrasted  with  the  findings  as  early  as  1959  by  the 
Conant  Commission  on  Improving  the  American  High  School  which  recommended  a 
ratio  of  one  school  counselor  to  every  250  students  or  the  1971  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Youth,  which  recommended  a  ratio  of  one  to  50  students.  Except  m  rare . 
instances,  even  in  the  days  of  strong  fiscal  support  for  guidance  and  counseling  from 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  we  have  never  committee  sufficient  resources 
to  begin  to  approach  a  ratio  of  one  counselor  to  250  or  fewer  students  in  the  United 

States...         j  _  ~      i-i  •   •  ~> 

(jounseJors  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  vocational  education  mission  oi 
American  education.  As  counselors,  not  unmindful  of  the  challenges  this  society  has 
placed  in  front  of  vocational  education,  we  join  with  our  colleagues  in  that  field  to 
restate,  certain  common  concerns:  -.  -  --  --   Li 

1,  How_can_guidance  be  provided  early  enough*  fully  enough  and  long  engougn  to 
assure  that  employable  skills  transcending  specific  job  competencies  are  in  the  port- 
folio of  every  Americn  citizen.,  _   -  .   

2  We  must  explore,  avenues  for  attracting  and  holding  minority,  women,  nanat 
capped  and  adult  learneers.  in  the  comprehensive  Vocational  education  programs 
offered  through  our  high  schools,  vocational  technical  education  programs  and  com: 
munity  colleges.  •  .  -  ■ .:  -■  ,    ..."      m  ■__„"    ~  ~A~n 

To  these_issues  we  add  two  questions  paraphrased  from  a  legislative  issues^agenoa 
proposed  by  a  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  Task  Force 
convened  in  the  spring  of  1980:      -    .  _ .    -  -  --- 

I  To  what  extent  should  an  educational  program  designed  to  give  skills  in  non- 
baccalaureate  fields  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  individual,  to  the  economy,  to 
society? 

r.  r*  c- 
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2.  Arid  once  this  i»xtei'it  .is  known,  what  should  drive  Federal  dollars,  Federal  re- 
quirements, Federal  control  in  vocational  education  .  .  .  national  goals,  state  goals, 
workforce  goals  or  individual  goals? 

The  members  of  the  American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development  be- 
^eveHh^t^ttr^g^siiuiib  fur  btrengthening~vocational  education  can  hel p  Congress 
to  answer  many  of  these  questions.  Br.  Norman  C.  Gysbei-s,  AACD  Past  Presiderit 
arid  former  Presiderit  of  AVA's  Guidance  Division,  has  stated-:  - 

"Like  vocational  education,  ^idarice  is  a  program  specifyi rig  learner  outcomes 
which  can  be  measured  as  specifically  as  job  skills.  These  learner  outcomes  should 
include:  (1)  knowledge  of  career  options  and  labor  market  data,  (2)  ability  to  make 
informed  choices  based  on  known  aptitudes  and  interests,  (3)  improved  interpersonal 
skills,  confidence  and  self-esteem,  (4)  skill  in  seeking,  finding  and  holding  a  job,  (5) 
correctly  anticipating.  the  demands  of  the  wor^  fellow 
workers,  (6)  improved  work  habits  such  as  punctuality,  preserverence  and  job  cbm- 

pletion."      .    .__   _____  ....  • 

___Gy_sbers  further_states_:_ J'iike.  vocational  education,  guidance  has  its  own profes- 
sLonallx -Recognized  personnel,  ,  trained  _in  _a^^ 

other  competencies^  related  to  a  fulll  and  equitable. representation  .in. the  adult  work 
world..  These  profession als.  _rely  _mo_re  JUJ.  -the  _prj nci pies  _o_f_  tea m work  _t_ha_n_  d o  o the r 
practitioners.  They  recognize. that. without  the_i_nvoivement  and  cooperation _of 'other 
staff,  parents,. employers. and  community  agencies  and  groups,  these  outcomes  will 
befar  more  difficult  to  achieve.".  __  

With  respect  to  the  consideration  of  potential  vocaUonAl_educatlo_n_reauthori_za- 
tion  legislation,  the  American  Association  Jbr  Counseling:  and  Development  appreci- , 
ates  the  work  of  Chairman  Perkins,  and  Mr,  Goodling_and  The_Spoiisoring_  Groups^ 
and  the  American  Vocational  Association,  The  .American.  Assoc.  for  Community  & 
Jr;  Colleges,  and  the  Nat.  Assoc.  of  State  JDirectors:Qf_Voc.^D._We:are  especially 
appreciatives  that  this  Legislation  include  significant  vi)c^onaJ^idance_a_n_d  .coun- 
seling provisions;  [We  are  particularly  supportive  of  the_greater istature.  given  _to_  the 
guidance  provisions  by  incorporating  them  into  an  entire  ParL  of  Jhe_  b_i!U:  rather 
than  merely  a  Section.  This  means  that  the  :iecd  for  adequate  :guidance_and .career 
development  programs  in  all  areas  of  the  counu-yf  is  getting  appropriate. attention. 
In  addition,  we  recommend  certain  modifications  to  further  improve  this  legisla-. 
tion;1  _.  '  . ..- Jus  

The  primary  concerns  of  our  Association  wit!»  regard  to  Federal  vocational  educa- 
tion legislation  are  as  follows:      •  --,  

7.  Stctrment  uf  purpose. — Section  t01fo)i  Guidance  .and  counseling:  programs  are 
not  simply  "supportive  services;"  They  are  services  which  are  integral,_arid_not_an- 
cillary,  to  vocational  education;  Therefore,  we  urge  that  any  Pederal  vQcaiion_aJ_edu- 
catton  legislation  include  guidance  and  counseling  as  a  distinct,  major  purpose  of 
that  legislation;    . ...  .  

2  AmhorUmion  of  apprOpnaiions.^ Section  102:  Currently,,  vocational  .guidance 
and  counseling  programs  arti  P^uhGr-ized  at  a  funding  level  equal _to_ 4  percent  o_f_the 
sum  of  "Basic  Grant"  :*nd  "Program  Improvement*  appropriations.  Further^  there 
are  now  several  program  sections  whi^h  may  provide  additional  support  for  guid- 
ance and  counseling,  such  a&  "Personnel  Traii::Hj;,"-''I\eseiii^hJ^nd_  "Curriculum 
Development"  Although  AACD  recognizes  tne  jmportc^ice  of  .simplifying ^Federal 
vocational  education  law,  we  believe  that  the  weakeningJof_Fede_raljp_riorities  _with 
regard  to  crucial  programs  and  services  provided  to_tha_nation^stu_de_n_tSj_under  the 
guise  of  "simplification,"  is  too  great  a  price' to  pay  for  siicJi  "simplification."  ._. 

We  therefore  urge  Congress,  and  particularly tfasJ£ub£ommit_t£e,_to jnclude  _in_its_ 
legislation  a  6  percent  set-aside  for  vocationaliguidance  programs  as_provided  for  in 
Section  4  of  H.R.  825,  introduced  earlier. this_year_ by  Mr._Ki_ldee  arid  Mr.  Gopdling. 
However,  if  this  Sabcmmittee  should  decide_lhj^  the_p^rcen_^  approach 
is  not  longer  apprbpriate,_  we_urge  the  Subcommittee  to  adopt  a  .funding  approach 
which;  would  reserve  adequate  _funds_  for  ^vocational  guidance  programs  from  the 
"Basic  Grant"  (Title  11^  Part  A)  appropriation.  .  . 

Even  with  the  current  percentage  S5i-aside,__Con_gress  has  not  appropriated  the  au- 
thorized funds  for  guidance  and  counseling  programs,  because  "Program  Improve- 
ment" . funds^  relative. ia  "Basb  JGrant"  _fun.ds,__ were,  less  than  .those .authorized: 
Given  this  fact,  it  seems. clear  that _a_s_epa rate  authorization  for .ypcaMpnai  guidance 
and  counseling,  withless  than  prior. additional  support from  other  program  sections 
(i.e.;  PersonneL  Training.^tc.J^.couid  easily  result  in  severe  funding  decreases  and, 
perhaps,  even  funding  elimination. 


1  For  AACD  suggested  language,  please  see  the  Appendix  to  this  testimony. 
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3.  Use  of  funds.—  Section  202(a);' AACD  recommends  that  guidance.anii  aounseling 
be  listed  as  a  distinct  activity  rather  than  a  subactivity  of  ^special  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  and  supportive  services,"  for  reasons  stated  earlier  with  regard  to  the 
Statement  of  Purpose.        .  -  -        -      -  .        -  ,  n_ 

'Comprehensive  Career~Gu idance  and  Coupsehng~PrograTn^ntle  iir~rart-^ 


AACD  supports  the  inclusion  of  this  hew  Part  C  for  Comprehensive  Career  Guid- 
ance and  Counseling  Programs  and  urges  that  this  improvement  Over  current  law 
be  maintained  in  the  vocational  education  reauthorization  legislation.  -  .  .  _. 

5,  Program  for  Youth  With  Special  Needs.^Tiile  II,  Part  E:  AACD  supports  the^ 
inclusion  of  career  guidance  _and  counseling  programs  for  youth  with  special  needs, 
such  as  minorities,  women,_t_he  handicapped  and  theeconomically  disadvantaged. 

•K  Programs  for  Adult  Training  and  Retraining.— Title  II,  Part  F:  AACD  recom- 
mends that  the  legislation  indu_de_g^  meet  the  needs  of 
adul U?  who  are  both  begi nn i ng  careers. and  maki ng_career  changes.   -  -_■ 

7.  Ptdaning  Processes  — Section  41H.CX&; _4_0_2(aj  andJ907(bX2):  AACD  urges  the  Sub- 
committee to  include  counselors  as  important  Jiarticipantsin  the  national,  state  and 
local  planning  processes.  Further^  we  urge  that  counseling  be  required  as  an  aspect 
of  state  arid  local  plans  and  updates:   : — ........ 

8.  Equity  ProytsiW.— Including  the  Sex  Equity  CoordiJiator.^rovisipn^  bection 
401(c):  AACD  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  strengthen  the  equity  provisions  in  the  leg 
islation;  As  an  active  member  of  the  Task  Force  on  Vocational  Education.  Pf_the_Na- 
tional  Coalition  for  Women  and. Girls  in  Education,  AACD  hopes  that  the  Subcom; 
nrittee  will  improve  the  Sex  'Equit^X^bordinatdr  section  and  other  parts  of  the  JmILso 
that  states  will  bp  able  to  more  effectively  work  toward  eliminating  the  persistent 
problem  of  sex  stereotyping  in  vocational  education  programs.  Farther,  we  urge  the 
Subcommittee  to  enhance  the  aspects  of  the  bill  which  relate  to  vocational  educa- 
tion opportunities  for  minorities,  disadvantaged  students,  the  handicapped  and  stu- 
dents with  limited  English-speaking  ability.  ,  . 

A  Ignitions.—  title  IV,  Part  F:  AACD  supports  both  the  inclusion  of  guidance 
and  counseling  in_De_finition  25  as  a  part  of  vocational  education,  and  the  addition 
of  Definition.:!,  which  provides  a  more  comprehensive  definition  of  career  guidance^ 
and  counseling,        ■_.  r  ,   .....  t  -  ...  ....  "...  - 

10:  Finally,  AACD  recommends  that  a  new  provision  be  added  to  the  Bill  (perhaps 
in  the  Part  on  career  guidance _a_n_d  counseling)  to,  support  programs  which  foster 
counselor  collaboration,  with _vocational_educat_ion  instructors,  administratorsVsiiper- 
visors,  curriculum  specialists^  and  reJated.pereonnei.  Such  a  provision  should  also 
provide  opportunities  for  counselors. to _ohtain_ firsthand .  experience  in  business  and 
industry  and  projects  "which  provide  opportunities,  to l  acquaint  students  with  busi- 
ness, industrial,  labor  market  and  related  training  opportunities.  _  v  

-  -  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  ihe  Subcommittee,  we  support 
House  bill  4164  with  adequate  attention  directed  to  the  issues  I  l  ave  raised  in  my 
testimony.  I- thank  yoiufor  this  jopportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  American 
Association  for  Counseling  and  Development  on  vocationaLeducatio.n  and,  more. spe- 
cifically, the  role  which  career  and  vocational  guidance L.can^layJn_tWs' impprtent 
aspect  of  American  education.  As  Federal  vocational  education  programs  are  an  in- 
vestment in  the  human  captial  of  our  nation,  career  guidance  and  counseling  pro- 
grams are  an  investment  in  the  effective  and  efficient  use  of  Federal  vocational  edu- 
cation dollars.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  have.  on.  these  recom- 
mendations or  provide  supplementary  information  as  a  fbllowup  to  this  testimony. 
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i;  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Existing  Language: 

Sec.  l01(bX7):  To  assist  the  States  to  utilize  a  full  range  of  supportive  services  and 
• special  programs  (including  guidance  counseling  and  placement)  required  to  achieve 
 the_basicj>urposes  of  this  act. 

Req  u  es  t  ed  La  ng  u  age:  ' 

_  Sec_lQl(hX7):  To.  assist  the  States,  in  conductin^  comprehensive  career  guidance 
and  .counseliiigL.  programs  which  : help  _ail_  individuals  to_  gain .  career  development 
skills  through  .guidance,  taun^ing^^^^  to 

make  informed  and  realistic  goaJs_and_ch_Qices  regarding  training iri_work.  _   

■,  JSecL  LQl(bJt8jLT!o_assist  the_  Statea  in  utilizing  a  _ftilL  range,  of.  supportive  services 
and  special  programs  required  to  achieve  the  basic  purposes  of  this  act.  .  . .  _ 

2.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Existing  Language: 

_Sec._  102(c):  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $50*000^000  for  fiscal  year 
,   1985,  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  $70,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  such  sums 
as  may.  be  necessary,  for  eac h  succeeding,  fiscal;  year  to  carry  out  Part _ C  _ of_Ti tj_e_  II. 
Sec.  221  (Part  C  of  Title  II):  From  the  sums  allocated  to  States  for  this  part  pursu- 
,    •  ant  to  sec tion  1 04,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  in  conducting  career  guidance  and  counseling  programs  authorized  by  this 
part. 

Requested  Language:  ■; 

See.  22  L  (Part  C  of  Title  Uh  From  the  sums  allotted  to  States  for  Part  A  of  Title  II 

tursuant  to  section  104A  the  Secretary  shall  reserves  $50^000,000^  for  fiscal  year  1985, . 
60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  $70,000,000  Tor  fiscal  year  1987L  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  make  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  in  conducting  career  guidance  and  counseling  programs  authorized  by  this 
part. 

_  Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you  for  a  very  fine  statement  on  behalf  of. 
a  very  important,  fine  group  of  people.  I  am  going  to  have  to 
excuse  myself  as  well.  I  am  sorry,  I  had  an  11  o'clock  appointment. 
I  hope  they  are  still  there. 

I  will  recognize  Mr.  Pat  Williams,  the- Cbh^essrhah  from  Mbri- 
'tana. 

Mr.  Williams  [presiding].  Thank  you. 

We  will  hear  from  the  final  witness  on  this  panel,  Mr.  Ralph 
Staiger,  Executive  Director  of  the  International  Reading  Associa- 
tion. 


STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  STAIGER,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
INTERNATIONAL  READING  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Staiger.  Thank  you,  Mr;  Chairman: 

I  shall  be  brief.  I  shall  try  to  be  brief,  anyhow.  I  am  Ralph 
Staiger— — 

Mi*.  Williams.  That  i^  how  we  start  every  one  of  bUf  speeches. 
You  have  stuck  fear  in  our  hearts. 

Mr.  Staiger.  Fortunately,  I  am  not  a  Congressman.  I  am  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  International  Reading  Association.  I  wou Id 
like  to  thank  your  the  committee,  and  its  chairman  for  the  opportu- 
nityto  jippear LbeT>/"eybu_  today.   i„__'_ 

The  bill  to  reoi^nize  the  Vocational  Education  Act  is  of  consid- 
erable interest  to  the  International  Reading  Association.  The  IRA 
is^vilally  concerned  with  literacy  at  all  grades  and  levels  and  has 
more  than  59,000  members  in  the  parent  organization,  plus  thou- 
sands of  others  who  aire  members  of  State  and  local  units. 
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A  number  of  our  members  work  with  vocational  programs  and 
the  chief  complaint  is  that  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  go 
around.  ,  

Congressman  Brown,  earlier -  today,  mentioned  the  need  for  pro- 
-viding-  lhe  work  ruicep^h-todfe^^ 
our  recommendations. 

:  Any  occupation  of  concern  to  vocational  education  demands  a 
relatively  high  level  of  literacy,  in  today's  complex  society,  with 
seemingly  overnight  changes  in  job  requirements,  workers  with 
limited  reading  skills  have  difficulty  surviving  on  the  job. 

Automobile  mechanics,  for  example,  need  at  least  an  11th  or 
12th  grade  reading  ability 'to  read  operation  and  maintenance 
manuals  for  automobiles.  Computer  operators  and  repair  personnel 
need  a  high  reading  level  to  comprehend  well  some  of  the  technical 
manuals  that  explairijcqmpiiter  operations  and  maintenance: 

And  if  you  have  learned  how  to  use  a  personal  computer  recent- 
ly, you  will  know  exactly  what  I  mean.  The  manuals  are  highly 
complex  and  almost  impossible  to  deal  with.  This  is  unfortunate, 
but  nevertheless.true.  _     _  . 

Farmers  today,  in  order  to  survive,,  must  read  highly  technical 
information  about  farming  and  farm  machinery.  The.  day  has  long 
since  passed  when  any  group  other  than  those  in  the  most  mean- 
ingful jobs  can  survive  without  a  high  l^vel  of  literacy. 

Most  of  the  research  on  the  reading  levels  needed  for  occupations 
has  been  done  by  the  Armed  Forces.  As  reported  in  Stight's  Read- 
ing For  Working,  in  1975,  the  reading  requirements  are  11th  grade 
for  a  light  weapon  infantryman,  armor  crewman,  general  vehicle 
repairman,  units  and  organizational  supply  specialist,  medical  spe- 
cialists, and  military  policemen.     ___ 

A  12th  ^rade^plus  level  was  reported  for  a  ground  control  radar 
repairman  and  aJ  personnel  Specialist.  A  9th  grade  readirig^level 
\yas  reported  for  cooks.  * 

Comparable  civilian  occupations  require  similar  reading  levels. 
Reading  personnel  can  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  vocational 
preparation  in  at  least  three  ways.   i 

One,  helping  vocational  instructors  to  improve  their  knowledge 
and  skill  about  the  reading  demands  and  the  content  on  their  stu- 
dents. _  4  .  . 

Two,  .helping  instructors  and  others  to  prepare  instructional  ma- 
terials to  make  those  materials  more  readable.   

Arid^  three,  helping  students  raise  their  reading  leveL 

Postsecondary  vocational  schools  have  reading  personnel  in- 
volved in  the  last  of  these  three,  but  the  first  two  are  generally 
lacking.  •',    .   v 

Vocational  instructors  in  secondary  and  vocational  schools  teach 
specific  technological  content  just  as  in  the  case  of  teachers  of 
physics,  chemistry,  industry^  history,  or  mathematics.     :   ' 

Reading  j)erspnriel  through  content  area  reading  courses  or  staff 
development  can  assist  vocational  instructors  to  improve  their 
skills  in  teaching  their  students  to  read  materials  in  these  fields. 

An  important  factor  in  how  well  a  reader  understands  what  he 
or  she  reads  is  the  difficulty  level  of  materials  being  read.  Format, 
vocabulary,  organization,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  are  all  involved  in 
.making  copy  easy  or  hard  to  read: 
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Reading  personnel  can  assist  those  who  prepare  vocational  mate- 
rial in  making  materials  easier  to. read.    -   1 

The  Federal  role  in  vocational  education  has-been  one  of  support 
of  a  system  to  serve  all.  Today,  an  equality  of  opportunity  cannot 
be-mea^r^d~soieiy  as  a~funcuon  of  access  to  a  program. 

It  must  also  include  access  to  a  quality  program.    -  j  

The  Federal  Government  has  a  role  to  plaj^in  the  improvement 
of  vocational  education.  This  role  is  to  provide  leadership  hot  only 
in  the  visible  areas  of  the  technical  world,  but  also  for  those  who 
are  being  educated  For  the  tasks  requiring  them  to  manipulate  the 
technical  world's  information.  _  _ 

The  IRA  believes  that  the  Federal  role  is  to  provide  supports  to 
the  several  States  to  improve  their  curricula  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. .      ,  .' .  ,  _      '  ,_ 

We  have  six  specific  recommendations  which  are  included  in  jthe 
written  testimony.  They  are  technical,  or  really  additions  of  read- 
ing, and  you  can  read  these  for  yourselves. 

I  shall  hot  take  the  time  currently  to  do  so,  unless  you  want  me 
to.  •  .  -  .  . 

I  would  like  very  much  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  views  and  I  look  forward  to  providing  the  committee 
with  any  assistance  which  may  be  pf_use._  _s  '_.  

I  might  say  that  I  have  done  this  irx  vocational  schools  myself^ 
and  where  boys  were  not  willing  to  read  anything,  after  we  provid- 
ed them  with  the  proper  interesting  materials,  they  fought  oyer 
the  books. 

This  is  what  can  be  done: 

Thank  you.  -  

[Prepared  statement  of  Ralph  Staiger  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ralph  Staiger,  Executive  Director;  International 
Reading  Association 

My  name  is  Ralph  Staiger,  I  am  the  Executive  Director  of  the  International  Read- 
ing Association.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Committee  and  its  Chairman,  Carl  Per- 
kins for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.  - 

The  bill  to. reorganize  the  Vocational  Educator? i  Act  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
the  International  Reading  Association  (IRA).  IRA,  which  is  vitally,  concerned  with 
literacy  at  all  grades  arid  age  levels,  has  more  than  59,000  members  with  a  parent 
organization,  plus  thousands  of  others  who  are  members  of  state  and  local  units: 
Though  the  organization  has  members  in  more  than  eighty  countries.  91  percent  of 
its  meriiber  are  in  the  United  States.  -  -  -  . 

Any  occupation  of  concern  to  vocational  education  depends  on  a  relatively  high 
level  of  literacy.  In  today's  complex  society,  with  the  seemingly  overnight  changes 
in  job  demands,  workers  and  vocational  students  with  limited  reading  skills  have 
difficulty  surviving  on  the  job  or  in  school.  Automotive  mechanics,  for.  example, 
need  at  least  an  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade  reading  level  to  read  operation  and  main- 
tenance manuals  for  automobiles.  Computer  operators  and  repair  personnel  need  a 
high  reading  level  to  comprehend  well  some  of  the  technical  manuals  that  explain 
computer  operations  and  maintenance.  Farmers  today,  in  order i-to  .suryive^  must 
read  highly  technical  information  .about  farming  jand  farm,  machinery.  .ThedayJias 
long  since  past  when  ^ny_  group. other  than  those  in  the  most  menial  jobs  can  sur- 
vive without  a  high  leyeLofliteracy,  _  s-  _.  _____    

_  _A  statement  from  the  jreport  j>f_the  National  Commission  an_Excellenr3  in  Educa- 
tion J  A.  Nation.at  Risk:  the  Imperative  _for_  Educational  Re  form)  emphasizes _ the im- 
portance- of__b_asics_  _inciu.di.ng  r.e.adij_g_in__thiB  world,  of  business  and  ..the  militai^.  It  • 
states:  Business  and  military,  teaders complain  that  the^  are  required  to  spend  mil- 
lions  of  do!  la .  rs  on  costly  re  medial  education  and  trainin^prpgrams  in  such  basic 
skills  _as  reading, writing,  speliing  and_  computation^ 

for  example,  reported  to  the  Commission  that  one-quarter  of  its  recent  recruits 
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cannot  read  at  the  ninth  grade- level;  the  minimum  heeded  simply  to  understand 
written  safety  irist  ructions?  Without  remedial  work  they  cannot  even  begin,  much 
less  complete,  the  sophisticated  training  esseriual  in  milch  Of  the  modern  military, 
(page  9)  •  • 

Most  of  the  work  on  determining  reading  levels  needed  for  Occupations  has. been 
completed  by  the  armed  services.  As  reported  in  Tom  Sticht's  Reading  for  Work 
(HumRPRO,  11)75)  the  reading  requirements  are  eleventh  grade  for  light  weapons 
ihfrah  try  man,  armor  crewman;  general  vehicle  repairman,  unit  and  organizational 
supply  specialist,  medical  specialist,  and  military  policemen:-  A  twelfth  grade  plus 
level  was  reported  for  ~a "ground,  control  radar  repairman,  and  personnel  specialist:  A 
ninth  grade  reading  level  Was  reported  for  cooks.  Comparable  civilian  occupations 
would  require  similar  levels. 

-  Reading  personnel' can  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  preparation  in 
at  least  three  ways*  (U  helping  Vocational  instructors  to  improve  their  knowledge 
and  skill  abolit  reading  demands  of  their  Content  On  their  students;  (2)  helping  in- 
structors and  others  in  preparing  instructional  materials. to  make  those  materials 
more  readable;  arid  (3)  helping  students  to  raise  their  reading  level:  Postsecondary 
vocation  schools  have  reading  personnel  involved  in  the  last  of  these  three,  tout  the 
first  two  tire  lacking. 

Vocational  instructors  in  secondary  and  Vocational  schools  teach  specific  techno- 
logical content,  just  as  in  the  cases*  Of  the  teachers  Of  physics,  chemistry,  history, 
mathematics,  arid  other  contents.  Reading  personnel,  through  content  area  reading 
courses  or  staff  development,  can  assist  vocational  instructors  to  improve  their  skills 
in  teaching  their  students to i  read materials  in  their  fields. 

An  important  factor  in  how  well  a  reader  understands  what  he  or  she  reads  is  the 
difficulty  level  of' the  materials  beirig  read:  Format,  vocabulary,  organization,  sen- 
tence length,  usage  of  transition  and  signal  words  are  all  involved  in  making  copy 
easy  or  hard  to  read.  Reading  personnel  can  assist  those  who  prepare  vocational  ma- 
terial in  making  their  material -easier  to  read. 

The  federal  role  in  vocational  education  has  been  the  support  of  a  system  to  serve 
all.  Today,  equality  of  opportunity,  can  not  be  measured  solely  as  a  function  of 
access  to  a  program,  it  rriiist  also  include  access  to  quality.  The  federal  government 
has  a  role  to  play  in  the  improvement  Of  vocational  education.  This  role  is  to  pro- 
vide leadership  riot  Only  in  the  the  Visible  areas  of  the  technical  world,  but  also,  for 
the  individuals  who  are  beirig  educated  for  the  task  requiring  them  to  manipulate 
the  technical  world's  information.  The  IRA  believes  that  it  is  in  the  federal  role  to 
provide  the  support  to  the  several  states  to 'improve  their  curriculum  in  vocational 
education.  -.m~  ,  ■ 

Specific  suggestions  for  modifying  the  bill  are  the  following: 

L.  Page  4,-lirin  24^-irisert  the  word  "reading"  after  "science"   :  _ 

2.  Page  17,  line  5— insert  "individuals  having  limited  reading  ability"  following 
'  the  Word  "handicapped";  ^  

3.  Page  4Df  line  19—  insert  "reading  arid  speaking"  before  the  word  "English".  

4.  Page  40,  liue  4— insert  "individual  with  limited  English  reading  proficiency" 
before  "the  handicapped" 

5.  Page  70,  line  9— insert  "reading"  before  "mathematics"  ;  :  

6:  Pages  96r  105— add  a  definition  of  "basic  skills. required  to  succeed  in  vocational 

education"  (include  reading,  writing  and  mathematics),  _^  . 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to_ present .  our views  arid  I 
look  forward  to  providing  the  Committee  with  any  assistance  that  may  be  of  use. 

Mr.  Williams..  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Kildee,  any  questions? 

Mr.  Kildee.  No  questions.   .  .- 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  me  ask  each  member  of  the  panel — we  have  a 

large  panel,  so  I  will  ask  you  to  be  succinct,  starting  with  Linda 

Tarr-Whelan. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions. 

First,  as  you  know,  and  if  you  have  answered  this  in  your  testi- 
mony, I  apologize,  I  wasn't  here  and  it  is  important  to  me  personal- 
ly to,  have  this  information.  

•As  you  know,  the  legislation  as  it  ?s  written  gives  private  employ- 
ers a  key  role  in  both  planning  vocational  programs  and  then  in 
evaluating  their  effectiveness. 


Do  you  support  that  proposal  in  the  bill?  If  so,  why?  Arid,  if  riot, 
why  riot?  - 

.  Ms.  Tarr-Whelan.  My  testimony  did  deal  with  it  in  some  detail. 
We  look  forward  to  working  -with-  industry,  but  we  raise  several 
concerns;  One  is  that  particularly  For  iri:school  youth  or  school-age 
youth,  the  prograrii.  should  be  through,  the  ..public  schools,  as  op- 
posed to  being  through  private  employer  type  of  program.  

Arid,  second,  that  we  believe  that  we  ought  to  be  looking  at  plan- 
ning, which  included  occupations  highly  influenced  by  technology 
in  the  private  sector  as  well  as  those  programs  which  are  aimed  at 
training  people  for  high-tech  jobs, 

So  we.  raise  two  concerns  with  this  particular  proposal. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you.  • 

Mr.  Pierce.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  support  coordination/cooperation. 
•We  propose  some  language  changes  that  would  require  that  riot 
only  in- this  legislation,  but  in  the  JTPA  bill.  We  do  riot  think  it  is  • 
.appropriate,  however,  for  the  private  sector  to  make  the  decisions 
about  education  that  this  bill  would  allow  therri  to  make. 

We,  therefore,  Would  suggest  that  this  bill  provides  them  with 
more  involvement  in  the  governance  of  education  than  is  appropri- 
ate. .  v  ' 

Mr.  Williams.  So^  is  it  the  position  of  the  chief  State  school  offi- 
cers then  that  you  prefer  not  to  have  the  PIC  agency  as  the  control 
agency  for  voc  ed?  ,     '  . 

Mr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  our  position:  We  think  that  we 
should  coordinate  and  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  PIC  agency. 
We  think  the  PIC's  should  be  required  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  meet  with  the  State  Boards  in  terms  of 
their  role  in  vocational  education.  -  o  _  ...  _* 

We  just  don't  think  that  they  should  assume  that  responsibility. . 

Mr.  Hale.  I  think  we  would  see  the  PIC  agency  in  the  same  kind  . 
of  way,.  The  industry  has  a  different  goal  than  your  elementary 
and  second  schools  have.  There  need  to  be  coordination;  they  need 
to  be  working  together,  but  they  can't  be  identical  and  industry  to 
a  large  extent  cannot  impose  that  role.  * 

Mr.  Burtnett.  Mr.  Williams,,  counselors  don't  get  too  much  in- . 
volved  in  the  decisionmaking  process  at  any  point  in  the  education- 
al process.  But  I  do  think  that  anywhere,  counselors  can  get  into 
the  community  and  the  community  get  into  the  school,  and  any- 
where counselors  can  serve  as  a  bridge  between  students  and  the 
school  and  the  communities,  we  would  support  that  100  percent. 
.  I  would  like  to  see  counselors  represented  on  councils.  I  would 
like  to  see  additional  business  and  industrial  representation  on  the 
activities  of  the  school,  and  I  think  our  position  would  be  that  all 
the  bridging  that  could  occur  can  lead  to  the  betterment  of  voca- 
tional education.  _  "  '    

J  Mi\  Casserly.  Mr.  Williams,  as  you  probably  know,  urban  school 
systems  are  trying  very  hard  to  encourage  private  sector  involve- 
ment in  their  school  systems. 

There  is  probably  no  greater  example  of  that  than  right  here  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.  school  system.       _  . 

We  also  are  concerned  with  governance  instructions  by  the  PIC  s, 
but  I  think  that  we  are  probably  not  quite  as  concerned  as  maybe 
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Piher  folks  would  be.  J  don't  see  any  particular  danger  of  private 
industry  taking  over  the  schools. 

I  don't  know  why  they  would  want  to,  particularly.  

Mr.  WimAMs.  Wejl,_  the  only  reason,  t^ey  would  want  to_  is  be- 
cause the  schools  haye  played  a  significant  force  in  the  develop- 
ment of  private  industry  in  the  country: 

I  don't  think  they  want  to  either,  but  if  they  didA  it  would_be  the 
best  buy  in  their  budget.  Whether  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  public  is  another  question. 

Finally,  let  me  ask  each  of  you  this  question,  starting  with  you, 
Linda.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  sense  of  what  has  been  said 
by  you  and  the  other  witnesses  here  today  is  that  we  ought  to  go 
slow  and  not  be  in  a  rush  to  pass  this  bill,  at  least  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten. 

Is  the  bill  close  enough  to  the  direction  that  each  of  you  wish  to 
go,  to  be  used  as  a  markup  vehicle? 

Ms.  Tarr-Whelan.  As  far  as  the  National  Education  Association 
is  concerned,  yes,  it  is  a  good  basic  vehicle.  We  think  it  has  come  a  1 
long  way.  Our.  concern  about  being  sure  that  we  spent  enough  time 
to  correct  it  is  that  it  is  a  relatively  major  change  and  v;e  think 
there  are  some  areas  which  we  identified  in  the  testimony  itself 
that  needed  to  be  worked  on. 

We  have  found  a  very  good  working  relationship  so  far  in  moving 
in  that  directiqn^ Mr^  WilHams,  and  so" we  do i_s_ee Lthis ^as La_fiiarkup 
bill,  but,  we  are  anxious  that  it  not  go  so  fast  that,  we  create  prob- 
lems where _nohe  exist.     :_ 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  think  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
would  support  this  as  a  basic  piece  of  legislation  for  markup.  I 
think  we  are  caught  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma^  The  longer  we 
wait  the  more  folks  you  are  going  to  hear  from,  the  more  oxes  that 
are  going  to  be  gored,  ^nd  people  are  being  concerned  that  their 
particular,  fairly  insignificant  concept  be  included.    

I  think  you  have  to  do  that.  I  think  there  has  been,  opportunity 
for  that  to  a  great  extent  in  this  piece  of  legislation.  I  don't  think 
we  ought  to  rush  forward  without  careful  consideration,  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  move  ahead,  and  I  am  not  sure  we  ought  to  wait  as 
long  as  some  of  us  have  suggested.  *'  - 

Mr.  Hale.  We  see  it  as  a  basic  bill  and  support  the  direction  of 
the  bill.  We  are  hot  sure  we  are  ready  for  markup  right  now. 

Mr.  Staiger.  We  have  just  minor  recommendations  for  it,  and 
otherwise,  are  not  that  much  involved. 

Mr.  BurTNETt.  The  American  Association  for  Counseling  and  De- 
velopment could  probably  best  use  some  vocational  education  lan- 
guage and  say  if  this  were  in  an  auto  repair  shop,  that  we  would 
like  very  much  to  do  some  tuning,  some  test  driving  and  then  turn 
it  over  to  the  public. 

It  doesn't  need  major  repairs.  It  is  not  the  bill  that  has  been  the 
result  of  a  major  collision.  We  need  to  tune  it  up  a  little  bit  before 
it  is  ready  for  the  guidance  and  counseling  communities  in  this 
•  country.  _r   1__  ,  

Mr.  Williams.  You  are  ready  to  put  the  vehicle  on  the  road,  but 
you  want  some  loan  guarantees?  

Mr.  Pierce.  Some  recall  provisions. 
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Mr.  Casserly.  I  think  in  general  the  Great  City_  Schools  thinfis 
-  this  is  an  adequate  vehicle  for  markup.  As  I  indicated  in  our  testi- 
mony, the  choice  For  us  in  terms  of  markup  vehicles  is  whether  this 
is  a  better  vehicle  than  the  old  piece  of  legislation  which  had  sub- 
stantially more  guarantees  in  it  'for  the  disadvantaged,  and  other 
fS  special  populations,  and  to  the  degree  to  which  there  is  some  pro- 
posals anyway  of  modifying  this  bill,  to  meet  those  guarantees,  we 
think  this  is  an  adequate  vehicle. 

Mr.  Williams.  At  the  risk  of  holding  you  all  into  your  lunch 
hour,  let  me  have  one  more  go-around. 

While  hot  being  held  to  this,  but  to  give  the  committee  a  sense  of 
what  this  panel  would  like  to  do  with  the  -bill,  if  you  had  a  major 
change  you  could  make  to  this  legislation,  what  would  it  be? 

Ms.  Tarr-Whelan  If  there  was  one  major  change,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  control  the  amount  of  administrative  costs  and  hptve 
95  percent  go  to  the  local  level  with  a  formula  which  ,  drives  the 
funds  down  to  the  local  level,  and  in  that,  just  to  sneak  in  (aXIXB) 
sort  of,  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  authorizing  levels  be  clari- 
fied in  the  bill  as  I  talked  about  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Williams.  Which  two  major  changes  would  you  make? 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  s^e,  as  we 
have  suggested  in  our  testimony,  some  further  simplification  of  the j 
administrative  procedures*  aome  combining  of  State  plan  provisions  J 
and  administrative  provisions;  and  I  think  we  would  like  to  see  thei 
level  of  appropriations  increased  beyond  what  it  is  at  this  point.  _j. 

Mr.  Hale.  I  think  the 'first  major  change  would  be  evaluation.  I 
think  that  a  change  in  the  evaluation  design  would  have  the  big- 
gest impact  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  program.  I  feel  that  it 
would  drastically  improve  vocational  programs  if  they  were  evalu- 
ated on  program  design,  content  arid  some  of  the  other  areas  that 
are  totally  being  ignored,  witlx  job  placement  being  a  sole  criteria. 
__Wejhink_that  w_o^  in  service  delivery 

and  improvement  of  the  overall  .program. 

_  The  serorid^  of  the  appropria- 

tion and  moving,  to  a  single  formula. 

_Mr.  Staiger.,  My  r^ommeridatiqri  would  be  that  the  teachers  in 
vocational  schaote  and  Jhe  children,  the  students  in  those  schools, 
-  be  given  some  help  with  their  reading.  They  need  it.  I  believe  that 
this  can  be.  done  very  easily.  We  have  six  specific  recommendations 
for  that.  . 

Mr.  Burtnett.  I  think  under  section  102,  authorization  of  appro- 
priations, we  would  want  to  support  either  a  specific  set-aside  for 
vocational  guidance  programs  or  insure  that  if  set-asides  are  riot  a 
part  of  an  approach  of  this  legislation,  that  we  ask  Congress  to  re- 
serve adequate  funds  for  vocational  guidance  arid  counseling  as 
part  of  the  basic  grant  part  (a)  appropriation. 

Mr.  Casserly.  This  recommendation  should  come  as  no  surprise. 
For  us*  our  two-part  recommendation  is  that  the  authorization,  sec- 
tion be  made  .unified  authorization  with  specific  percentage  alloca- 
tions, each  part  under  title  II,.  and  that  the  formula  under  part  (e) 
of  title  II  would  be  specifically  tar,gefe<hon  high  need  populations. 

Mr.  Williams.  We-thank  this  ppfensind  the  other  people  Who 
testified  here  today.  This  hearing  of  the  Subcomiriittee  on  Elemen- 
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tary.  Secondary,  and  ^Vocational  Education  is  adjourned.  We  will 
resume  at  9:30  tomorrow  morning  with  our  second  day  of  hearings. 

[Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  subcommittee  recesse3,  to  reconvene 
at  9:30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  November  2,  1983.] 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 

1983 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  2,  1983 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

and  Vocational  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The-subcomrnittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:50  a.m.,  in  room 
2175,_Rayburn  Hpjase.Offl^.. Buildings  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  _presentLjRep  Perkins^  Mi]ler^  Kildefj,  Wil- 

liams, Biaggi,  Ackerman,  Packard,  Gunderson,  Bartlett,  Chandler, 
and  Nielson.     0  

Staff  present:  John  F,  Jennings,  counsel;  Nancy  fc.  Kober,  legisla- 
tive  specialist;  and  Richard  D.  DiEugenio,  Republican  senior  legis- 
lative associate. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational 
Education  is  continuing  hearings  today  on  H.R.  4164,  the  Vocation- 
al-Technical Education  Act  pM983. 

We  introduced  this  bill  lasi ^week^along with  Congressman  Jjrood- 
ling  and        21  bther  cbspbn^  exten-_ 
sive  work  of  the  American  Vocational  Association,  the  American 
Association  of  Community  &  Junior  Colleges,  and  the  National  As- . 
sociation  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education. 

I  commend  these  outstanding  organizations  for  their  work  in 
drafting  a  bill  and  consulting  with  many  other  individuals  and 
groups.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  introduction  of  this  bill  in  these 
hearings  will  help  sharpen  the  issues  in  vocational  education  reau- 
thorization and  enable  this  committee  to  fashion  the  best  possible 
legislation^  1  i  

We  have  here  this  morning  Congressman  John  Conyers  of  the 
First  District  of  Michigan  and  Congressman  Won  Pat,  Delegate 
from  Guam  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  We  will  near 
from  you  first,  Mr.  Conyers. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR.,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Conyers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Good  morning,  members  of  the  committee.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
sit  here  for  just  a  few  minutes  and  bring  to  you  one  item  about  the 
reauthorization  of  vocational  education  funds  that  would  furnish 
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the*  inmate  population  in  the  country  with  the  education  and  train- 
ing that  is  so  desperately  needed  for  them  to  lead  productive  lives, 

Sitting  next  to  me  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Correctional 
Education  Association,  Dr.  Osa  Coffey,  wha  ha&  stimulated  the  idea 
that  we  bring  to  you  and  as  have  about  50  Members  of  Congress 
along  with  us,  including  a  number  of^OJur  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
Senator  Pell  and  others.  My  colleague  fr8m  Michigan,  Dale  Kildee, 
is  cosponsoring  this  very  modest  suggestion  of  a  new  way  to  get 
educational  training  and  vocational  training  into  the  prisons  for 
the  inmates,  some  600,000 — more  than  half  a  million — many,  of 
whom  tragically  are  destined  to  come  back  to  those  places  of  incar- 
ceration. ;  - 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  break  that  cycle.  Ou:.  way  is  to  try  to 
deal  with  the  stark  fact  that  most^of  them  have  very  little^  educa- 
tion. Some  are  learning  disabled;  63  percent  of  the  people  in  pris- 
ons have  never  finished  high  school;  47  percent,  unfortunately,  are 
black;  they  are  poor,  they  are  under  educated,  and  they  lack  sub- 
stantial job  skills  or  experience. 

So,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee  of  Ju- 
diciary, Mr.  Chairman,  this  notion  has  great  merit  to  its:  How  do 
we  break  the  cycle  of  recidivism? '  What  we  found  is  _tbat  if  you 
don't  hove  any  positive  skills,  if  you  don't  have  any  marketable  tal- 
ents, the  ultimate  tragedy  js ^  that  many^  of  those  people  are  going  to 
return  to  a  life  of  crime  after  they  are  released, 
_  As  much  as  we  blink  at  the  fact,  most  of  the  people  in  prisons 
are  ultimately  going  to  come  out.  So  weL  propose  to  set  aside  $25 
million i  in i  each  of  3  yearA™I_think_it  is  $75  million  total — in  which 
we  send  this  money  to  the  Secretary  of  Education,  not  to  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system,  who  then  distributes  it  to  the  State  education 
systems  earmarked  for  uses  in  the  prisons  and  jails  of  those  par- 
ticular States.    . 

We  think  that  this  is  a  very  modest  effort  but  it  would  support 
the  few  States  that  are  working  seriously  in  the  area  of  getting  to 
inmates  high^ehooHevel~edu^ 

training.  We  have  about  five  States  that  would  get  passing  grades 
on  this  score.  The  rest  of  them,  as  we  all  know,  are  strapped  for 
funds. 

I  would  like  to  ask,  with  your  permission,  for  Dr.  Coffey  to  just 
say  a  word  on  this  subject. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  John  Conyers  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  John  Conyeks.-Jk.,  a  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Michigan 

_  _  _ M r_  Cha i rman  and. Members  of  Jthe  Siibeom mi ttee*  I  am  ho npred  to  appear  before 
you  today^jilongwith  theJExecutiveJQirectori)f  the  Correctional  Education  Associa- 
tion ^  D_rA _Qsa_Cof fey ,_ a  leading  _au thori ty_  i_n_  the . field..  

_  _Liippear  before _you  as  the  sponsor  of _the_  Federal  Correctionai  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  (H?R.  3684),  which  would  provide  inmates  with  the  training  and  education 
necessary  for  them  to  lead  productive  lives  in  society.  The  Vocational  Education 
Act,  that  you  will  be  re_authprizingt  provides  authority  for  inmate  edu^  Unfor- 
tunately, that  has  never  been,  impleniented  at  the  State  and  local  level.  

All  of  us  are  brought  together  out  of  a  deep  concern  for  a  sorely  neglected  group 
of  Americans— the  more  than  600,000  inmates  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  correc- 
tional institutions  and  the  even  larger  group,  estimated  at  2.2  million  individuals, 
who  are  at  any  given  time  under  some  form  of  correctional  supervision. 

The  Subcorynittees  on  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice^  that  I  . have  chaired  held  a 
number  *©T  Beamings  over  the  past  several  years  on  the  relationship  between  crime 
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andjjua'jmpliurauui^ 

recurjing  liak  hetween_ui^^  ihe_ahsence_of 
employahleskiUs,.  on  the.  one  hand,  and  the  persistence. and  increase  of  criminaJLhe- 
havior,_on  the_i>ther* _The  failure,.  hy_ and  large,  of  Fede ral,  State* jind_ locaLgovern- 
ments  and_of ^correctlonal.institutions  to  make  available  to  inmates  adequate  correc- 
tional education  riguxes_prominently_in  this,  equation.  j.  _'_  

The  nation  has  a  great^take  in.  the  future _of  its.  inmate  populationjaince.  95  per- 
cent of  a  U  in  mates  retu  m  to.  society,  a  fter_sery  ing  an  aye  rage  sentence,  srf  2_  to_  3 
years?_Yet^_tragically,  some  60;  percent  of  released  offenders .  wind  up  back  in  the 

jails  and  prisons t  j_  *  

_ .  _  I  am  here  to  suggest  that  a  _relatiyeJy_moxiest_cQmmitment  of  jadditLonai.  resjjurc^ 
to  train. and  edueate.inmates.  so_thatLthey  wouldi)e  employment  ready^upon  release 
would  go  a  1  ong.  way  toward  _their_ rehabil ita tion,  Jn_  pArticular^. _t_he_ma nda  ting  of 
vocational  ed  uca  tion  funds  for  in  mates*  as.  j>art  _of  _the  reauthorization  of  the.  Voca- 
tional Education  Actt  also,  would  .reduce  the_t_remendous  fiscal  and  .social  costsjthat 
ac_conipany_inca.rceratLon_an.d_  recidiyism^These  costs  not  only  include.  the_billions  of 
dollars  spent  Jo.  maintain,  and^  _but_a_is_o___the  _c_os_ts__of 

public  assistance  to  inmate.famiiies  and  the  costs  to  society  of  the  social  disorder 

that criminal  behavior  generates,      

_  At ,  the  present  time,  the.eorrw^  embraces  5_61_State  pr.isonsi  49 

Federal  facilit ies; m_ ,3,500_ local  jails,  and  __2jTdO juvenile  retention,  centers^  is  costing  in 
excess  .of  $8  bijlioii.annualjy.  The.  rate.of  growth  in  theinmatepopulation .and  J.n ; 
correctional  expenditures  is  truly  astounding.  Yet  what  are  we  getting  for  this 

spending?      

_  Prison  0 ve re rowdingis  getting  worse.  Violence  in  .our  .correctional,  institutions* i.n- 
ciudin^  an.  upsu rge  in  rioting,  is  on. ihe  _r ise_.  This  past  year  alone.  1 10.  homicides,  and 
138  suicides  have,  occurred  .combined r with  the  in- 

activity, and  boredom  prevailing  expiosive  condition. 

The  £reat.  majority  of  inmates  are i  maleL  poor.  undereducatedL  and  lacking  in  any 
substantial _  job  .skills _ or  work  .experience... _F_orty-se ve_n_  pejreent _ are. black. . Sixty-three 
percent  .never  finished  high  ..school.  Nearly,  half  were  unemployed  at  the  time  of 

their_a_ rres t_._  A _ majority  are.  learning,  disabled ._  

.  Fo  r  _  the.  most  part,,  eorrec tiona.l.  ins ti t  utipns  otter  _ fe w_  Ppportu nities  for  ..education, 
job  training,  or  ,b_uilding_marke: table .s.kiiiSf.Very  few  institutions  otter  transitional 
services  _  that  prepare  .inmates,  to  re-enter  society .  On :  the.  average,  the  States  spend 
less  than  _5_percen_t  of  .t.heir_cprzec.tionai  budgets,  on.inmate. education^  As^a.^sulti 
jess  than .  one- third,  of  the  inmate  population  is  engaged i  i_n_ed_ucatipnal_ programs—- 
most  of  which  are  meager  at  best — and  only  12.5  percent  are  involved  in  vocational 
programs.     

As  long  as  society  refuses  to  define  the  goals  of  incarceration  in  terms  of  rehabili- 
tation, the  existing  conditions  can  only  get  worse.  It  is  commonly  acknowledged  by 
correctional  officials  that  prisons  today  serve  as  little  more  than  open  classrooms  for 
the  propagation  of  criminal  learning,  what  The  Education  Commission  of  the  States 
reported  in  1976  holds  true  today:  "It  is  obvious  that  the  extent  that  offenders  - 
cannot  use  knowledge  and  skill  obtained  from  the  normal  society,  they  will*  use 
knowledge  and  skill  obtained  from  deviant  cultures  to  cope  in  whatever  way  they 
can/' 

The  glaring  gap  between  inmate  heeds  and  resources  has  hot  gone  unnoticed  by 
the  highest  ranking  law  enforcement'  officials  in  the  nation.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  has  long  championed  correctional  education  as  "a  common  sense  application 
of  the  concept  cf  society's  collective  self-interest."  Two  years  ago,  in  response  to  the 
findings  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  Justice  Burger- 
warned:  "Without  any  positive  change,  including  learning  marketable  job  skills,  a 
depressing  number  (of  inmates) :  :  :  will  return  to  a  life  of  crime  after  their  release: 
One. small  bat  practical  positive  step  .  .  .  is  the  introduction  of  mandatory  educa- 
tional, and  vocational  programs  for  afl.  inmates/'    

_.  .Numerous. studies,  have  demonstrated_that  correctional  education,  especially  voca- 
tional ly-oriented,.  leads  lo_  tangible*  positive  .results.  A^study_ef  _inmate_edueation  in 
Texas,  for :  example^_found^  that  the  recidivism,  rate  among  offenders  enrolled  in  an 
'  educational  .program  ..was.  half  t_he_rate_am_ong_those  who  did  _  not  .participate..  A 
study,  of.  Virginia's  Correctional..^  rate 
diminished  in  relation 

ceiyedL  Whereas  the  general  inmate  population  in  that  institution  had  a  repeater 
rate  of  34  percent,  the  inmates  who  nad^ 

had  a  rate  of  only  4  percent.  An  Ohio  study  indicated  thar^  the  longer  an  inmate  is 
involved  in*  education  and  training,  the  less  likely  he  or  she  will  become  a  repeater. 
These  studies  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  quality  and  content  of  correctional 
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education:  lM-ogrnms  that .oiler  inmates  practical,  marketable  skUls  have  proved  to 
be  the  most  successful:  The.  National  Center  for  Research. in  Vocational  Education 
has  identified  the  Somers  Correctional  Institution  in  Connecticut  as  having  one  .of 
the  most  successful  vocational  education  programs.  Upon  release.  75_percent_of  Its 
inmate  participants  found  employment:  During  their  enrollment,  motivation  and 
achievement  dramatically  improved.    .  ■  >....-. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  developed  a  well^rgaruzed_correcUo_na_l_e_duca- 
tioh"  program  that  has  shown  high  enrollmeiit,.  poslUve_inmate_evaluatlpnl.and_suc- 
cessfui  Outcomes.  Unfortunately;  few  States  have_had  either  ,  the  ^disposition  or  the 
resources  to  develoo  programs  on  their  own.  A  letter  I  recently  .received  from_  Benja- 
min Gioomes,  education  director  of  the  State  of  Florida's. Conrections  JDepartment, 
cogently  summarizes  the  problem  in  carrectionaljeducatian_Jthat_has_bee^ 
numerous  other  communications  from. state  correctional  officials.. Groomes  writes  |n 
an  October  ~>th  letter:  "Florida  Correctional  System. is4Jresently_the_ third [  largest,  in 
'  the  country.  Approximately  68  percent  of  those,  incarcerated  jdo.n.ot  possess  a  high 
school  diploma  with  more  than  60  percent  not  haying  a:  marjtetabje  ^kill:  JA^hile 
there  have  been  strong  efforts  by  the  J)epattJiieiit_lo_provlde_educat_ional  services, 
we  have  been  unable  to  acquire  the  level  of  resources  approp_riate_to  _t_he_need?"  _ .  ;  _ 

The  most  effective  correctional  education  system. ^appears.  _t_o  _e_xist_in  only  eight 
States  that  have  created  correctional  school  districts  and _that__are  able  directly. to 
utilize  federal  education  assistance  in  their  institutioiis,  Even_m  J:hese  States^  how- 
ever, correctional  facilities  are  forced  to  compete  with  the  schools  for  scarce  re- 
sources: .  .  .     .   t.  

Outside  of  these  States,  the  only  substantial  JfederaLassistance  derives  frpmChap- 
ter  1  of  the  Education  Consolidation.and  ImproveroeiiLAct  of  1981  and  the i  Educa- 
tion for  Handicapped  Children  Act_ of  1977^  The  former  .only .provides  .supplement 
education  funds  for  inmates  under  the^age  of  21.  The  latter  basically  provides  only 
diagnostic  services  for  juvenile  offenders.   __    .  

In  general:  there  are  numerous  obstacles  in_th_e  way  of adequate  inmate  educa- 
tional assistance.  The  Vocational  Education.  Act  authorizes,  but .  .does  not  mandate, 
inmate  education.  .There  is  no  uniform  .definition.  or_  set  of  .standing  governing 
inmate  education.  As  a  result,  the  National  Advisory.  CounclLon  Vocational .Educa- 
tion found  that  only  5  States  provides  .comprehensive. and  ^horough_vPcatipnal  pro- 
grams for  inmates..  The  widespread  lack  .of  cooperation,  between.  State  education 
agencies  and  correctional  facilities,  ham pers  positive,  action.  Cor rectipnal  officials 
also. have  difficulty  dealing  with  the  maze  of  rules  and  regulations  in  federal  assist- 
ance programs.    :       : 

The  few  Federal  programs  that  deal  specifically. with  State  and  local  correctional 
facil  iti  es  are  hadly  u  nderstaffeeL  _The_  National .Institute,  o fCor  rections  <_N IC)  has  re: 
cently  undertaken  a  joint  demonstration-  pj"ogram_with  the  Departmen  t  of  Educa- 
tion, but  has  assighed_only  a_single  staff  ald_e_tO_corxecUonaj  education.  NIC  focuses 
its  assistance  on. prison  maintenance  rather  than  inmate  education. 

.In  UHJlthe  ComptroUer_GeneraLreported_toJCongress_that  .'^most-States  coulduse 
Federa  1  assistance  programs  to.  hel  p  i  mprpve  cu r r icu  j .urn  mate  rials  a  nd  implements . 
tion  of  the  education _and  training  programs  in  their  correctional  institutions."  GAO 
recommended  the  targeting  of  Vocational  Education  Act  assistance  Tor  the- develop- 
ment of  screening  and  evaluation  of  jnmates'  educational  heeds,  a  rid -the  prioritizing 
of  uniform  curricula  in  correctional  education,  arid  the  prioritizing  of  vocational  and 
on-the-job  training.  -  .  - 

In  its  March,  1981  report,  "Vocational  Education  is  Correctional  Institutions, 
The  Natibarii  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  recommended  that  Con- 
gress (a)  "included  in  the  VEA  reauthorization  language  and  policy  assuring  correc- 
tional programs  access  to  funding  and  services  under  all  prbvisiOn^of  the  Act, '  (h) 
that  "Federal  funds,  either  through  the  VEA  x>r  additional  legislation:  should.be 
made  available  to  upgrade  arid. expand  existing  facilities  and  equipment  used  in  cor- 
rectional vocational  education,"  (c)  that  "Csuch)  funds  be  administered  by _the  state, 
education  agency  rather  than  sent  directly  to  correctional  agencies+M_ancl  (d_)_t_hat 
"the  U.S.  Department  Of  Education  should  establish  an  Office  of  Correctional  Educa- 
tion:" ...  :  ........      ^ —   — 

The  Pederai  Correctional  Education  Assistance.  Act  j^ojild  accompJish.  these  pur- 
poses. It  authorizes  $25  million  annually_for_a_three-year period  for  the  implement*- . 
tion  of  a  number  of  correctiojiaLedu.cationjDro&rams,  with  an  emphasis  pn  vocation- 
al education  and.  training.  Jt ..also  would Llncjude  basic  education,  transitional  serv- 
ices.such  as  counseling. and  job  placement,  and  .cooperative  programs  with  j>rwate 
industry  for  on-the-job  training-  The  program  would  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  and  funds  would  be  distributed  to  State  education  agencies  in  all 
States  on  the  basis  of  their  inmate  populations.  The  bill  would  mandate  that  the 
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funds  be  spent  solely  on  intnate  education  and  this  mandate  would  be_ciosejy  super- 
vised bv  the  SecreUiry.  I  am  pleased  to  repprt  .that  in  the  relatively  brief  time  since 
the  m  bill's  introduction,  34^  Members  of  the  House  are  sponsors,  including  the  two 
chairmen  of  the  Subcommittees  under  whose-jurisdiction  the  legislation  falls. 

While  I  am  confident  that  support  for  this  legislation  will  continue  to  grow,  it  is 
essential  how  to  take  steps  to  reverse  the  current  situation  in  our  lails  and  prisons 
and  begin  to  commit  solid  resources  to  State  and  local  correctional  institutions  for 
the  training  and  education  of  inmates.  Enough  models  and  tested  programs  now 
exist  to i  guide-the  implementation  of  this  je'deral  pro^ramr      .     _  . 

I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  consider  setting  aside  certain  funds  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  correctional  education,  as  it  undertakes  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act. 

It  is  time  ribw  to  acknowledge  that  the  goal  of  merely  segregating  offenders  from 
society  and  ignoring  their  future  heeds  upon  release  is  neither  viable  rior  desirable. 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  make  a  solid  commitment  to  inmate  rehabilitation  with 
the  expectation  that  Upon  release  the  great  majority  x>f  inmates  will  have  acquired 
the  skills,  training  ana  knowledge  that  will  permit  them  to  be  gainfully  employed 
and  to  lead  productive  lives  in  society. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead,  Doctor. 


STATEMENT  GFjQSA  eC^FEY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
CORRECTIONAL  EDUCATION 

Ms.  Coffey.  Mr.  Chairman;  it  is  really  an  honor  to  be  here  today 
arid  I  appreciate  having  this  impromptu  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
words.   

I  do  speak  on  behalf  of  some  20,000  teachers  who  are  trying  to 
administer  the  program  to  some  600,000  inmates  with  very  little 
moneys. 

We  have  found  in  the  past  that  hardly  any  Federal  legislation 
designates  moneys  for  correction  education.  The  result  is  that  the 
moneys  are  tight,  the  public  usually  prefers  to,  as  they  say,  give 
the  Jnoney  to  good  kids  rather  than  to  bad  coins. 

The  result  we  all  pay  for,  because  the  people  who  come  out  of  the . 
prisons;  untrained;  uneducated,  are  going  ta  go  back  again.  You 
and  I,  and  the  taxpayers  out  there,  pay  the  price.  

So,  we  do  hope  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  some 
jnoneys-that-are-earmarked-for-a-job  that  definitely  needs  doing, 
really  under  a  situation  where  the  prisons  are  crowded;  violence  is 
on-  the  increase.  We  have  a  very  explosive  situation  on  bur  hands. 

I  do  want  to  stress  that  I  think  that  we  are  not  asking  for  any 
special  benefits  or  frills  for  inmates.  We  are  simply  asking  for  some 
support  to  do  the  job,  to  give  them  opportunities  to  choose  a  better 
way  of  life  that  will  benefit  all  of  us. 

We  are  here,  very  much  hoping  that  you  will  support  the  bill 
that  Congressman  Conyers  haa  graciously  put  before  the  House 
and  for  which  he  has  already  gained  so  much  support. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Congressman  Conyers,  as  I  understand  it;;  your  bill  has  been 
jointly  referred  to  both  Education  and  Labor  and  Judiciary. 
Mr.  Conyers.  That  is  right. 

Chairman  'Perkins.  Do  you  plan  on  reporting  that  bill  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee? 

Mr.  Conyers.  I  have  jnot  brought  this  matter  before  Chairman 
Rodino  because  up  until  ypterday  aftem 

get  the  reform  measures  on  the  insanity  defense^  which  has  occu- 
pied us  for  about  2  years  after  the  Hinckley  tragedy. 
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_I  am  quite  sure,  though,  that  Chairman  Bodino,  who.  both jr  us 
know  as  a  supporter  of  reform  measures  in  the  prisons,  certainiy  to 
eliminate  recidivism/  will  very  promptly  schedule  hearing^  _B_uL  I 
will  report  back  to  you  before  the  end  of  the  day  on  a  specific  time 
and  d_ate_qf^thei  hearing.  - 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  thank  you  for  your  appearance  here  this 
morning.  I  think  you  have  been  very  constructive  in  your  sugges- 

Do  you  have  any  questions,  Mr.  Packard,  or  you,  Mr.  Chandler? 
_  Mr:  Packard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  questions. 
The  concept,  I  think,  is  very -intriguing  and  without  deteiled_re- 
search  of  the  proposal,  generally  I  think  it  has  merit,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the«presentation.  _:;  - 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Chandler,  any  questions? 

Mr.  Chandler.  No  questions,  Mr:  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kildee.    - 

Mr.  Kildee.  I  want  to  thank  Congressman  Conyers  and  Dv, 
Coffey  for  their  testimony.  I  happen  to  concur  with  it.  When  I  ^ 
served  inMthe_Michigan  State  Legislature,  I  used  to  visit  OAir  State 
prison  regularly  and  I  was  always  appalled  by_  the lack  of  foresight 
in  preparing  the  inmates  to  return  to  society.  That  is  on^  of  the 
reasons  that  recidivism  is  so  high.  Released  inmates  without  job 
skill?,  often  use  the  only  skill  they  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  a:.d  VrLid  up  back  in  prison.   

I  would  support  that  arid  I  am  happy  to  be  cosponsor  ot  the  bill.. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Ackerman.        _     ......  s 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Yes,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairrnan. 
-  One  question.  How  would  you  react _-4q  a  proposal  by  several 
States  independently  to  set  up  a  separate  board  of  education  inde- 
pendent and  autonomous  of  the  regular  boards  of  education,  basi- 
cally just  for  jhe  penal  institutions  in  their  States?  ■ 

Mr.  Conyers.  This  would  be  an  in-State  board  that  would  operate 
for  the  correctional.systems  at.the  State,  level.  ..  .   ■  ...  

Mr.  Ackerman.  That  is  correct— separately  and  independently 
funded,  meeting  the  special  needs  of  the  prison  population. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Would  it  be  official  or  ad  hoc? 
.  Mr.  Ackerman., It  would  be  official.  .  .         j-  . 

Mr.  Conyers:  My  initial  reaction  is  that  I,  would  support  it  be- 
cause it  would  bring  a  lot  more  attention,  Mr.  Ackerman,  on  this 
subject.  -..    .  .     ,  i 

I  think  orieof  the  problems  we  have  with  recognizing  how  poorly 
educated  people  in  prison— the  prison  population  is?  generally— is 
that  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  it.  So,  I  would  see  that  as  a  con- 
structive j-emedy. ... 

I  wonder  if  Dr.  Coffey  has  a  view.  m  -  -- 

Ms.  Coffey.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  mpment ..eight States  do 
have  wha_t_I_call  correctional  school  districts,^  which  technically 
function  as  a  local  education  agency.  Research  has  shown  that 
these  eight  States  have  done  much  better  in  getting  Federal  fund- 
ing filtered  through  the  State  department  to  corrections-  because 
they  have  the  legitimacy  of  being  an  fcEA  when  the  re^l^tion  or 
the  legislation  designates  moneys  for  that.  But  that  is  8  States 
but  of  the  total  of  50.  But  it  was  a  trend  a  few  years  ago  and  that  is 
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when  most  of  these  school  districts  were  formed.  Recently,  it  seems 
to  come  to 'ajstandstill  again. 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Is  there  any  data  on  the  rate  of  recidivism  in 
those  eight  States?  .. 

Ms.  Coffey.  1  "don't  know  if  anyone  has  related  recidivism  to 
school  districting.  I  can  check  on  that  and  I  would  be  happy  to  pass 
on:  information  to  you  if  I  can i  find  such, 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman,  I  look  for- 
ward ta  exploring  the  possibilities  with  you. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Any  other  questions?  Mr.  Bartlett. 
Mr.  Bartlett.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Conyers, 
.  for  you?  appearance  here  today;  We  appreciate  your  coming. 

Mr:  Conyers.  Thank  you.  As  you  know,  I  am  going  to  the  White 
House  for  the  signing  of  the  King  bill  that  I  authored  about  15 
years  ago.  I  wanted  to  thank  all  of  the  members. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  have  always  supported  that. 

Mr.  Conyers.  I  see  a  great  number  of  them  on  your  committee. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Conyers. 
.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  go  ahead.  For  those  of  you  who  don't  know  him,  he 
is  the  Delegate  from  Guam. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT,  DELEGATE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  TERRITORY  OF  GUAM 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of 
this  committee:  -  — 

I  am  Antbnio  B.  Won  Pat,  Delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Guam, 
and  presently  I  am  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  thelnterior  and  Insular  Affairs  full  committee. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairmah^  arid  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, for  allowing  me  to.  appear  before  you  this  morning  to 'sup- 
port the  bill,  H:R.  4164,  particularly  with  that  provision  that  en- 

tails  the  territories.     .  _  ■  _  „■   :  

-  —  Mr. _ Chairman,  my  summary  will  tiVvery  brief  arid-I-expectr  of— 
course,  to  be  able  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  may  pro- 
pound. : 

Early  this  year,  I  submitted  written  testimony  along  with  supple- 
mental materials  to  this  subcommittee  when  ybii  held  hearings  bri 
May  18  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  two  important  points  made  in  my  earlier 
testimony.  First  is  the  vital  importance  of  extending  authorization 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  to  keep  the  currently  funded  ac- 
tivities in  existence. 

Second  is  the  need  to  raise  the  funding  cap  so  that  the  successful 
existing  programs  can  be  expanded  and  new  innovative  programs 
can  be  implemented.  Presently,  Federal  funds  support  the  activities 
of  the  Guam  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  which 
body  coordinates,  with  other  bodies,  in  drawing  up  a  descriptive 
analysis  of  manpower  and  other  labor  needs  on  Guam,  develops  a 
5-year  plan  to  meet  these  heeds,  and  evaluate  the  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  to  determine  their  impact  bri  filling  the  needs  identi- 
fied. 
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The  Vocational  Education  Act  grants  also  support  important  in- 
structional programs  and  projects  of  the  Guam  Community  College, 
which  grants  high  school  diplomas,  associate  of  arts  degrees,  certifi- 
cates of  training,  and  journeyman  certificates.  -   -  --      ■    • - 

There  are  other  educational  plans  and  objectives  that  the  Uuam 
Community  College  hopes  to  implement  and  achieve  such  as  train- 
ing local  laborers  to  replace  alien  labor  in  various  industries. 
Therefore,  continued  funding  if  vital  for  future  programs. 

In  this  bill,  H  E.  4164,  it  appears  that  the  cap  imposed  by  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  has  been  raised*  and  it 
appears  that  the  territories  have  been  treated  equally  with  the  . 

If  there  is  one  change  I  could  suggest,  it  is  that  Puerto  Rico  be  ; 
removed  from  consideration  with  tHI  other  territories  in  sharing 
the  allotment  ratio  of  0.60.  I  am  sure  that  Congressman  Corrada 
can  suggest  another  method  for  determining  Puerto  Rico  s  allot- 
ment ratio:  I  am  sure  that  Puerto  Rico  will  have  a  number  of  edu- 
cational needs.  However,  because  of  its  large  population,  1  leel  that 
0.60 1  can  barely  cover  expenses  for  hew  and  continuing  vocational 

edThatt°concrffi?smmy  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  happy  to 

respond  to  any  questions.   

Mr  Kildee  [presiding].  Thank  you,  Congressman,  for  your  testi- 
mony. We  are  always  glad  to  be  enlightened  by  you,  as  chairman  ot 
the  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Insular  Affairs,  on  the  needs  of  all 

°UAUhrough1you  do  hot,  as  the  Representative  of  Guam,  represent 
the  Northern  Marianas;  in  your  capacity  as  chairman  of  sub- 
committee, do  you  think  that  the  needs  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  will  be  adequately  addressed  in  this  bill  if  we  would  make 
the  change  which  you  suggested  for  Puerto  Rico/  •   ,  •„ 

Mr  Won  Pat:  The  Northern  Marianas  is  considered  in  this  Dili. 

Mr'  Kildee.  I  ask  that  because  in  the  past,  very  often  the  com- 
mittee has  added  a  consideration  of  the  Northern  Marianas  toward 
the  end  of  its  deliberations  on  this  bill.  But  do  you  think .that  this 
has  been  addressed-adequately  from  the  beginning  of  the  drafting 

°f  Mr'S  Won  Pat.  Correct.  You  are  right.  You  see,  the  only  reason  I 
made'  comment  with  regard  to  Puerto  Rico  is  because  of  the  feet 
that  Puerto  Rico  has  so  large  a  population  I  look  at  the  amount 
there  and  the  percentage  of  0.60  for  Puerto  Rico  and  all  ^temto- 
ries-that  means,  of  course,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  is- 
lands, the  Northern  Marianas,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacif- 
ic Islands  wili  have  much  less  available  to  them.  . 

Mr.  Kiloee.  Have  you  discussed  this  possibility  with  Congress- 
man Corrada?  ,       ,.  - 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  No;  I  didn  t  discuss  that  possibility. 

Mr!  Kildee.  Thank  you: 

Mr.  Ackerman,  any  questions? 

Mr.  AckermaN.  Nor  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins  [presiding].  Mr.  Chandler. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  No  questions.   -  ■.. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  glad  to  have 
ybU  here  this  morning: 
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Mr.  Won  Pat.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  . :  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now  we  have  a  whole  panel  but  I  think  we 
had  better  go  over  and  vote,  I  presume,  on  the  approval  of  the 
Journal.  And  we  will  get  back  with  you,  Mr.  Schubert,  president  of 
the  American  Red  Cross;  Nat  Semple,  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment; and  Harry  Pryde;  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers. Three  of  you  are  on  this  panel:  You  can  take  your  seats  arid  we 
will  hear  you  next. 

We  are  going  to  vote  and  will  be  fight  back. 

[Recess.]  : 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  welcome  you  gentlemen  here  this  morn- 
ing.. Mr,  Schubert,  identify  yourself  for- the  record,  and  proceed.  _ 

Mr.  Schubert.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  one  of  my  associates 
on  the  panel  has  a  problem  and  I  would  defer  to  him. 

Chainiian  Perkins.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  PRYDE,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  HOME  BUILDERS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  LaVERA  LEON- 
ARD, NATIONAL  COORDINATOR  FOR  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS,  HOME 
BUILDERS  INSTITUTE 

_  Mr.  Pryde.  Mr:  Chairman,  if  I  could,  I  would  like  to  go  first.  We 
have  a  press  conference  at  11  o'clock  on  the  deficit  effort,  and  that 
is  one  of  our  major  programs  right  now. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Identify j^burself  for  the  record. 
Mr.  Pryde.  I  am  Harry  Pryde,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders.  I  am  also  a  builder-developer  from  Seattle, 
Wash.  With  me  today  is  Dr.  La  Vera  Leonard,  our  national  coordi- 
nator for  public  affairs  of  the  Home  Builders  Institute,  which  is  the 
educational  arm  of  NAHB. 

On  behalf  of  the  115,000  members  of  our  association,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  our_views  and  express  support  for  the  recently 
introduced  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act  of  1983.  : 
— -NAHB  is  the  1  argest  association  of  employers  in~residintiaTcon- 
struction.  Among  the  ranks  of  our  members  are  large  and  small 
— residential^  and-light  commercial  builders^  subcontractors,,  rembd- 
elers,  apartment  managers,  and  a  broad  spectrum  of  related  profes- 
sionals, including  bankers,  developers,  architects,  and  realtors  in 
all  50  States  and  territories.  _ 

As  a  builder  myself,  I  know  firsthand  that  it  is  no  small  task  to 
find  qualified  workers  and  management  personnel  to  fill  our  indus- 
try's employment  needs.  " 

It  is  a  continuing  challenge  and  we  are  pleased  that  virtually  all 
vocational  education  construction  programs  are  geared  to  home- 
building  and  light  commercial  work. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  our  2,000-member  board  unanimously  adopted 
a  policy  resolution  to  urge  Congress  to  enact  authorizing  vocational 
education  legislation  that  will  expand  relevant  training  and  re- 
training programs  that  serve  the  Nation's  youth,  displaced  work- 
ers, and  the  homebuilding  industry. 

The  board's  resolution  was  an  acknowledgement  that  vocational 
education  programs  arfe  critical  to  supplying  our  industry  with 
skilled  workers  and  supervisory  personnel. 
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Our  industry,  a  dynamic  and  growing  segment  yf  the  private 
sector,  is  particularly  interested  in  the  provisions  of  H.R.  41o4  that 
will  enhance  the  placement  of  vocational  education  graduates  into 
unsubsidized  employment  and  which  will  establish  clear-cut  guide- 
lines for  involving  the  private  sector  in  vocational  education 

Given  this  preeminent  interest,  I  would  like  to  offer  tour 
NAHB's  comments  about  the  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act 

of  1983    -   - 

First",  concerning  employer-education  demonstration  programs: 
Vocational  educators  are  justifiably  proud  of  their  history  ot  in- 
volvement with  employers  through  local  and  State  advisory  coun- 
cils. Employers,  on  the  other  hand,  complain  that  their  advice  goes 

UnNAHBd"believes  that  section  306  is  an  important  and  pragmatic 
way  to  harness  the  creative  energies  of  the  private  sector  and  to 
hold  the  private  sector  accountable  fjr  industrywide  training  ac- 
tivities done  in  cooperation  with  vocational  educators.  .  ,  , 
NAHB  believes  that  these  program;?  could  become  the  standard 
bearers  for  excellence  in  industry-education  cooperation  and, 
through  the  leadership  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation, become  the  basis  for  change  in  instructional  programs 

^WefecommenTtb"!'  language  be  added  to  cooperative >^jg£ 
education  demonstration  programs  m  section  308  to^ clarity  the 
intent  of  Confess  that  this  component  should  bs  funded.  - 

Second,  relative  to  program  evaluation:  This  sect™%°v£Ztl 
periodic  reviews  of  vocational  education  programs.  NAHB  believes 
employers  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  serve  vocational  educators 
in  an  evaluation  capacity.  Many  have  already ^established  thenr  tn- 
terest  .in  vocational  education  programs  by  then ^  contributrons  Jp 
advisory  councils.  Thus,  these  employers  should  be !  invited  tc .par- 
ticipate in  the  logical  conclusion  of  that  input,  such  as  evaluation 

Evaluation-teams.that-includ^individua^-eiigagedfAn  the  type  ot 
work  for  which  students  are  being  .  repared  are  an  effective  way  to 
make  certain  that  employers'  recommendations i  are used  for  the 
improvement  of  curriculum,  equipment,  and  programs.  ,  • 

Third,  relative  to  technical  updating  and i  upgrading  of  teachers. 
The  bill  as  currently  drafted  does  not  provide  fully  for  the  techni- 
cal updating  and  upgrading  of  teachers.         ...  . 

NAHB  believes  that  keeping  teachers  current  in  technological 
changes  in  materials,  equipment,  and  skills  is  essential.  Only  then 
will  students  acquire  the  latest  state-of-the-art  skills  necessary  to 
be  employed  by  private  sector  employers. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  think  the  bill  should  allow  States  to  pro- 
vide for  the  technical  updating  and  upgrading  of  teachers  that  is 
done  in  colh  joration  with  a  consortium  of  private  sector  employ- 
ers unions,  and/or  trade  associations  with  expertise  in  the  occupa- 

"  This  activity  could  be  accomplished  if  it  were  identified  as  a  use 
of  funds  under  title  II,  State  programs,  part  A,  basic  State  grants, 
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keeping  teachers  updated  in  materials,  equipment,  and  skills  asso- 
ciated with  their  vocational  programs. 

Fourth,  relative  .to.  ..the  advisory  committee  on  research  and  pro- 
gram improvement:  The  advisory  committee  on  research  arid  pro- 
gram improvement  is  currently  structured  to  have  a  heavy  empha- 
sis from  the  education  community  and  to  a  limited  degree,  the  pri- 
vate sector  membership  whose  emphasis  is  on  high  technology. 

NAHB  believes  that  this  membership  mix  narrowly  limits  the 
focus  of  research  and  program  improvement.  ^Therefore,  we  recom- 
mend that  one  member  be  added  to  the  advisory  committee  on  re- 
search and  program  improvement  who  is  an  individual  with  major 
jnanagerial  or  training  responsibilities  in  an  industry  with  critical 
skill,  shortages,  such  as  housebuilding.  / 

This  will  help  guide  the  national  program  improvement  efforts 
in  areas  that  are  vital  to  the  Nation's  economy.   :  

At  this  impori&ntjuncture  in  the- evolution  of  the  Nation'a  nidest 
education  statute,  NAHB  is  pleased  and  considers  it  a  privilege  to 
present  our  association's  views  on  the  Vocational-Technical  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1_983._  *   ;  

We  believe  that  the  overall  objectives  of  H;R.  4164  are  sound  and 
will  provide*,  jin^^  for  vocational  education 

that  is  so  important  iix  this  country. 

Thank  jrqii,  Mr._  Chairman.    

Ghairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much; 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Harry  Pryde  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Harry  Pryde,  President,  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  National  Housing  Center,  Washington,  D.C.  * 

.  ..Mr. jCj^rman  and  members  ofilLe_aub^mmSt^_m^__name  is  Jtfarry  Pryde. I  am 
the  President  of  the  National  .Association,  of  Home  Builders  and  a  home  builder 
from.  Seatt jej  Washington.. With jtne^today  _is_  Dr._LaVera  Leonard^  the  National  Cq- 
ordinator  for  Pub j ic  Affairs  of  the  Home _Bui lders  Institute,  the  educational  arm  of 
NAHB.  On  fehalf  of  the_  1 1 5JXM)  members  of.  our  assrciatipnj  I  am  pleased,  to 
present  our  views  and  express  support  for  the  recently  introduced  "Vocational  Tech- 
nical Bklucatipn  Act  of 4983.''  J   

NAHB  is  the -largest  association L-_of .  emp  jpyers  -in  residential  construction— Among — 
the  ranks  of  pur  members  are  large  and  smal j  residential  and  light  commercial 
hu jjders,  su^pn tractors,  remode  je rs,  apartment  managers,  and  a  broad  spectrum  of 
related  professionals,  including  bankers,  developers,  architects  and  realtors  in  all_50 
states  and  territories.  As  a  builder  myself, I  know  first-hand  that  it  is  no  small  task 
to  find  qualified  workers  and  management  personnel  to  fill  bur  industry's  _employ- 
ment  needs.  It  is  a  continuing  challenge  and  we  are  pleased  that  virtually^all  voca- 
tional education  construction  programs  are  geared  to  home  building  and  light  com- 
mercial work.   ^_  *  2  j  - 

Almost  a  year  ago,  biir  2000  inember .  Board  of  Directors  unanimously adopted-  a 
policy  resolution  to  1 'urge  Congress  to  enact  authorizing  vocational  education^  legis-  . 
lation  that  will  expand  relevant  training  and  retraining  programs  that  serve  the  na- 
tion's youth,  displaced  workers,  and  the 'home  building  industry the  Board's  reso- 
lution was  an  acknowledgment  that  vocational  education  programs  are  critical  to 
supplying  our  industry  with  skilled  workers  and  supervisory  personnel. 

The  home  building  industry  is  vital  to  the  national  economy.  Our  industry  pro- 
vides shelter  for  the  American  people  and  millions  of  jobs  for  the  economy.  Home 
building  is  a  labor  intensive  industry  that  relies  upon  qualified  workers — even  as 
new  advances  in  construction  techniques  and  materials  are  developed  every  day: 

Most  NAHB  members  are  small  builders.  The  -average  builder  constructs  10 
homes  a  year  and  must  have  skilled  employees  to  stay  in  business.  -Most  do  not  have 
the  resources  to  invest  in  their  own  training  programs.  They  turn  to  vocational  edur 
cation_  programs  or  to  their  own  trade  association  to  meet_tne_employjnent  needs  of 
their  _ci5mpanie^_  While  _our_  industry's  concerns  about  high  _interest_rates  ,ar_e__very 
evident,  somewhat  camouflaged  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  we  are  facing  a  serious 
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shortage  of  Hkliied  labor  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  predicts  that  2.5  million 

new  construction  mechanics  are  needed  wfthin  the  next  eight  years.    xttct^u 

/  I  want  to  mention  the  Home  Builders  Institute,  the  educational  arm  of  NAHB. 
This  is  the  Central  repository  of  alt  educatii>njund_trainLng  programs  conducted  by 
bur  association:  These^rogram 

placement  for  people  who  want  to  enter  our  industry,  as  well  as  educational  and 
professional  development  programs  for  NAHB  members.  The  Home  Builders  Insti- 
tute consolidates  our  industry  s  best  instructional  .personnel,  curriculum  resources, 
audio  visual  materials,  professional  developmentseminare  and  job ^  placement  net- 
work under  one  Umbrella  and  one  management  tea rn._  A nd_it_  is  accountable  to  the 
NAHB  membership  Tor  the  delivery  of  quality  educational  products  and  services. 

Our  industry,  a  dynamic  and  growing  segment  of  the  private  sector,  is  particular- 
ly interested  in  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4164  that  will  enhance  the  placement  of  voca- 
tional education  graduates  into  Unsubsidized  employment  and.  which .  will  establish 
clear  cut  guidelines  for  involving  the  private  sector  in  vocational  education. 

Given  this  pre-eminent  interest,  I  would  like  to  offer  NAHB's  comments,  about  the 
"Vocational  Technical  Education  Act  of  1983."   

1.  "Cooperative  Employer-EdUcatiOri  Demonstration  Programs,  _  of  Title  JJk  Na- 
tional Programs,  Section  tf06:  Vocational  educators  are  justifiably  proud  joftheir  his- 
tory of  involvement  with"  employers  through  local  and  state  advisory  councils.  Em- 
ployers, on  the  other- hand,  sometimes  complain  that  their  advice  goes,  ujiheeded. 
NAHB  believes  that  Section  306  is  ah,  important  and  pragmatic  way  to_  harness,  the 
creative  energies  of  the  private  sector  arid  to  hold  the  private  sector  accountable  for 
industry-wide  training  arid  placement  activities  done  in  cooperation  with  vocational 
educators.  -     -  -  : 

NAHB  believes  that  these  programs  cbUld  become  the  standard  bearers,  tor  exse.l- 
ience  in  indust  ry-education  cooperation  arid,  through  the  leadership  of  the  .Office  of 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  become  the  basis  for  Changes  in  instructional  pro- 
grams throughout  the  system.  -:  .  ~ 

!  cannot  stress  enough  the  importance  of  "Cooperative  Employer-Eaacalion  Dem- 
onstration Programs/'  Up  until  tre  introduction  of  H.R.  4164,  the  .private  sectors 
historic  role  in  vocational  education  has  largely  been  a  vblUritary/advisory  .one..  Sec- 
tion 306  of  the  legislation  gives  the  p-iyate  sector  anew  avenue  to  domonstrate  the 
'"best— it  can  offer  in  training  arid  placement  activities4or  replication  and  expansion 
throughout  the  vocational  education  enterprise.  NAHB  encourages  the  subcommit- 
tee memSrs  to  view  this  section  as  a  critical  part  of  trie  vbcatiorial  education  legis- 
lation thatXis  reported  out  of  this  subcommittee.  NAHB  recommends  that  language 
he  added  _to  -'Cooperative  .Employer-Education  Derribrist  ration  Programs  (Section 
;U)6)  to  clarify  the  intent  of  Congress  that  this  component  should  be  funded.  • 
- '  2.  "Program  Evaluation"  of  Title  IV,  General  Provisions,- Part  G  Section  422rThis 
.section  provides  for  periodic  reviews  of  vocational  education  prog  rams:  NAHB  be- 
lieves employers  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  serve  vbcatiorial  educators  in  an 
evaluation  capaSty.  Many  have  already  established  their  interest  in  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  by  their  contributions  to  advisory  councils,  Thus,  thesev  employers 
should  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  logical  conclusion  ^f  that  input;  i.e.  evalua- 
tion. .Evaluation  teams  that  -'include  individuals  engaged  in  the  type  Of  work  for 
which  students  are  being  prepared"  are  an_  effective  way  to  rriake  certain  that  em- 
ployers' recommendations  are  used  for.  the  improvement  of  curricula,  equipment; 
and  programs.  Optimally,  these  evaluations  could  become  the  basis  for  locally  de- 
rived performance  standards  in  each  occupational  area  -    -    -  - 

3.  Technical  Updating  and  Upgrading  of  teachers:  The  bill,  as  currently  drafted, 
does  not  provide  fully  for  the  technical  updating  arid  upgrading  oi  teachers.  NAHB 
beiievesJhat  keeping  teachers  current  in  technological  changes  in  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  skills  is  essential  Only  then  will  students  acquire  the  latest  state  Ql  the 
art  skills  necessary  to  be  employed  by  private  sector  employers  To  accomplish  this, 
the  bill  should  allow  states  to  provide  For  the  technical  updating  and  upgrading  of 
teachers  that  is  done  in  collaboration  with  the  consortium  of  private  sector  employ- 
ers, unions  and/or  trade  associations  with  expertise  in  the  occupation.  This  activity 
could  be  accomplished  if  it  were  identified  as  a  use  of  funds  under  Title  II,  State 
Programs,  Part  A,  Basic  State  Giants,  Section  202.  This  would  not  detract  from 
other  appropriate  activities  named  under  the  Basic  State  Grants,  but  would  nigh- 
light  the  importance  of  keeping  teachers  updated  in  materials,  equipment  and  skills 
associated  with  their  vocational  programs.  If  technical  updating  were  provided  for 
vocational  teachers  in  a  State,  the  private  sector  could  make  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  this  effort.  In  most  states  there  are  trade,  professional  and  labor  organiza- 
tions that  would  be  willing  arid  capable  Of  providing  this  assistance. 
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•I.  The  Advisory  CommitteeOh  Research  aiic!  Program  Improvement  (Section  307): 
The  Advisory  Committee  on  Research  arid  Program  Improvement  is  currently  struc* 
tured  to  have  a  heavy  emphasis  from  the  education  community  arid  to  a  limited 
degree  .  .  .  private  Sector  membership  whose  emphasis  is  on  high  technology.  NAHB 
telieves-this  n^mbership •  rriix  Tiarrbwly  limits  the  focus  of  research  and  program 
improvement.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  one  member  be  added  to  the. Advisory 
Committee- on  Research  and  Program ^Imprbvemeht  who  is  an  individual  with  major 
managerial  or  training  responsibilities  in  nn  industry  with  critical  skill  shortages, 
such  as  home 'building.  This  will  help  guide  the  National  Program  Improvement  ef- 
forts in  areas  that  are  vital  to  the  nation's  economy.  } 

At  this  important  Juncture  in  the  evolution  of  the  nation's  oldest  education  stat- 
ute, NAHB  is  pleased  and  considers  it  a  privilege  to  present  our  association's  views 
on  the  "Vocational  Technical  Education  Act  qjLi983/\We^  overall  objec- 

tive of  H.R.  4164  is  sound  and  will  .provide  a_n_ongoJng _basis_of  support _for  vocational 
education  in  this  country.  J^AH&hasxej:ojnm^nded_sDme_c_hangeaJ;o  the_iegisla.tion 
that_w_e  believe.  wii!_fo_ste_r_ anji promote  private.  s_ec_tojLjnv_olvem_ent ,  along. with. its 
technical. expertise  JLnto  the.  vocational_edncation _syatem,  .We  urge  you.  to  seriously 
consider,  these  recommendations  during  your  deliberations  on  the  bill  and  to  report 
out  a  finalized  bill  as  soon  as  possible.  This  hearing  today  is  clear  evidence  that  the 
Committee  members  recognize  the  vital  contributions  of  the  private  sector  and  that 
they  are  listening  to  small  business.  -  . 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 
.  ;  _  -  Washington,  fie,  January  21,  1983. 

Subject:  NAHB  Resolution. 
Title:  Vocational  Education  Reauthorization.  ; 
Original  Sponsor:  Special  Committee  on  Manpower  Training. 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  estimates  that  during  the  decade  of  the 
198.0's  almost  a  million  new  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  homebuilding  industry;  and 

Whereas,  the  majority  of  public  school  secondary  and  postsecondary  building 
trades  programs,  offer  training  related  to  the  homebuiding  industry;  and 

Whereas,  public  school  vocational  education  programs  prepare  youth  for  jobs  in 
the  homebuilding  industry;  and   

Whereas,  the  "Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963" — the  federal  law  Which  supports 
and  directs  public  school  vocational  education  prb^ams-j-will  be  reauthorized  by 
the  98th  Congress,  [  - 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  National  Association  of Home.  Builders 
urges  -Congress  to  enact  authorizing  vocational  education  legislation  that  will 
expand  relevant  training  and  retraining  programs  serving  the  nation's  youth,  dis- 
placed workers,  and  the  homebuilding  industry. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  identify  yourself  and  go  ahead. 


STATEMENT  OF  NATHANIEL  M.  SEMPLE,  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
COMMITTEE  FOR  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Semple.  Than k^ou  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Nat  Semple  and  I  certainly  welcome  the  opportunity 
t°  return  to  these  ha  1  lowed  halls  jwhere  I  spent  so  much  of  my 
working  career.  I  come  wearing  a  different  hat  but  I  certainly  re- 
member how  great  an  experience  it  was  to  work  on  this  committee 
as  a  staff  member,  and  to  work  with  you,  Mr.  GhHirman. 

I  apologize  for  not  getting  to  you  the  requisite  advance  copies  but 
the  Xerox  machine,  my  secretary,  and  I  have  all  caught  some  form 
of  bug  and  only  the  Xerox  machine  appears  to  have  recovered.  I 
■  also  apologize  for  several  typographical  mistakes  but  as  it  turned 
out,  as  a  result  of  all  of  the  above,  I  typed  this  mysfelf  and  it  only 
indicates  how  much  vocational  retraining  I  need  myself,  partic- 
ularly in  the  application  of  the  keyboard. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  just  want  to  say,  Mr.  Semple,  that  we  are 
glad  to  welcome  you  back  today.  I  recognized  you  a  while  ago.  Go 
ahead.  , 
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Mr.  Skmpi.k:  I  just  want  to  say  that  the  trustees  of  the  CED,  the 
committee  for  economic  development,  who,  ds  you  may  know,  con- 
sist of  200  of  the  Nation's  leaders  in  business  _and  education L  have 
hot  developed  a  formal  policy  position  on  this  bill,  or,  indeed,  on 
vocational  education.  _  :    _  _  ;;_._^|    _   

However,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  process  nnder  the  . leadership 
of  Owen  Butler,  the  chairman  of  the  Procter  ;&  Gamble  Co.,  to  look 
at  the- broad  spectrum  of  precollegiate  education  and  will  be  devot- 
ing considerable  attention  to  the  skills  students  will  need  to  obtain 
long-term  productive  employment:  We  are  going  to  particularly 
focus  on  those  who  do  not  intend  to  go  on  to  college. 

Therefore,  outside  of  some  broad  policy  areas,  these  thoughts  are 
my  own.  But  they  draw  on  my  experience  from  the  business  com- 
munity and  particularly  from  the  discussions  we  have  held  in  the 
business  working  group  for  human  resources.  |  . 

In  general,  I  believe  H.R.  4164  is  a  laudable  effort  to.  lay  out  a 
new  direction  for  vocational  education.  The  authors  clearly  recog- 
nize that  vocational  education  needs  to  be  ;able  to  adjust  more 
qiyckly  ,.to  an  increasingly  changing  labor  market.  They  have  made 
some  effort  to  improve  the  lines  of  communication  with  the  em- 
ployer community,  whicfo  l  believe  is  critical  if  vocational  educa- 
tion will  be  able  to  adjust  quickly  enough.       )_.___   " 

J  would  like  to  commend  in  particular  Br.  ^ene  Bottoms  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association  for  his  considerable  effort  to 
move  the  bill  in  this  new  direction.  ._[_.__■ 

I  am,  however,  concerned  that  in  practice  the  bill  will  not  accom- 
plish its  stated  goals.  j 

First,'!  am  very  concerned  about  the  number  of  allowable  activi- 
ties. I  have  listed  some  of  these  in  my  testimony  but  they  seem  to 
cover  most  everything  under  the  Sun.  And  using  a  bit  of  my  left- 
over high  school  mathematics,  I  ran  a  few  permutations  and .  esti- 
mated a  half  million  possible  ways  in  which 
the  funds  can:  be  spent.      ~  1       ____    _ 

Now,  I  don't  think  this  is  necessarily  bad.  But  I  am  left  wonder- 
ing why  we  are  doing  this.  _■_   A  

I  do  riot  believe  that  if  this  is  allowed  to  remain,  and;the  bill  s 
purpose  is  not  more  clearly  spelled  out,_that  not  much  change  will 
occur  in  the  Vocational  education  establishment.  •         .  •.  . 

I  do  not  necessarily  believe  that  change  for  change  sake  is  a  good 
thing.  But  I  do  believe  like  many  institutions,  in  society^'and  I  must — 
admitr  mariy:busihesses"wte  a  Haily  basis^ 

that  they  need  to  really  undergo  some  fundamental  reevaluation  if 
they  are  going  to  become  a  significant  resource  for  preparing  indi- 
viduals for  the  world  of  work.    •  ; '  - 

Perhaps  this  is  hearsay.          J--  .j 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  at  f'his  point:  If  we  are  not  in- 
volving the  business  community  adequately,  what  would  you  sug- 
gest, one,  two,  three?  /   ■_■   .   -  

Mr.  Semple.  Mr.  Chairman,  first,  I  would  seriously  recommend — 
and,  first,  let  me  predicate  my  statement  by  saying  that  there  is  no 
real  reason  to  be  afraid  or  concerned  if  the  business  community 
wants  to  come  in  and  run  education.  c    - 1   -  - - 

I  have  not  talked  to -  a  business  person  yet  who  feels  that  that  is 
something  thejMjea^   ,   — — 

V>  v»  ■  '  . 
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But  what  they  do  want  to  do  is  have  a  real  opportunity  and  feel 
that  they  are_welcome  in  coming  in  and  communicating  more  di- 
rectly to  educators  in  a  way  that  allows  educators  to  get  £  sense  of 
what  the  employer  community  expects  out  of  their  education  pro- 
grams. ;.     r\        •■-  •--    i      j        1  :"" 

I  am  particularly  concerned  in  two  areas:  One  is  in  the  develop- 
ment of  program  and  the  second  is  m_the_develdpment  of  curncuJa. 

I  think  it  makes  absolutely  commonsense  for  the  business  corn- 
munity  to  participate  in  an  advisory  way— riot  to  dictate— what 
should  go  on  in  the  curricula  of  vocational  education  programs,  be- 
cause they  are  ultimately  the  users  of  these  programs. 

Now,  there  are  many  examples  where  this  has  occurred.  I  think 
that  where  it  has  occurred  it  has  substantially  improved  the  voca- 
tional  education  curricula  for  those  specific  occupations.      •     .  . 

I  do  not  think  ,  the  billjiow  really  spells  this  out- 1  think  it  is 
something  the  business  community  can  do  and  is  willing  to  do.  But 
I  should  say  againLI  don't  think  the  business  community  has  any 
desire  to  come  in  and  tell  and  dictate  the  educators  what  to  do. 

A  second  area  I  would  like  to  point  out:  I  think  the  example  of 
what  has  happened  in  California  is  a  good  one.  There  the  Califor- 
nia Business  Round  Table  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  criti- 
cally important  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  California  schools. 
They  decided  that  an  improved  education  system  was  a  fundamen- 
tal basis  for  assuring  the  long-term  competitive  strength  of  the 
economy.  And  after  a  great  deal  of  consultation— and  I  don  t  sug- 
gest that  this  was  easy— they  eventually  supported  an  $800  million 
increase  in  the  State's  funding  for  education. 

What  I  am  disturbed  about,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  very  little  of 
that  went  into  vocational  education.  I  think  it  is  proper  to  suggest 
that  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  vocational  education  com- 
munity and  business  can  be  an  ally,  can  lead  to  substantial  re- 
sources that  now  do  not  exist.  .  - 

One  other  area  I  would  mention  parenthetically  is  this  involve- 
ment of  the  business — —   -  .   i"  ll  i 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  you,  where  do  you  teel  that  we 
could  _get  those  resources?  I  take  it  that  you  are  insinuating 
through  better  cooperation  with  business.   -  _ 

Mr.  Semple.  I  think  it  is  one  way  that  the  .political  support, tor 
vocational  education  can  be  strengthened.  I  think  the  example  of 
that  has  been  clearly  seen  in  California.  To  me,  I  think  it  is  one  of 
Lhe  best  whys  that  the  business  community  can  be  brought  in,  be- 
cause with  business  support  on  the  political  end  it  strengthens  the 
long-term  viability  of  the  ec'Ucc'ion  program. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  a  -  ead.  I'     - 

Mr.  Semple.  I  hnif-t  r  u^gest  that  I  have  already  dehvered  the  r_e„st_ 
of  my  testimony  after  you  answered  the  question.  ,  ""  [ 

Uit  me  just  summarize  by  saying  that  I  think  it  would  wiser, 
ru'ead  of  spreading  all  bve_r_  the  jace  of  the  map  in  this  bill  ana 
r;  k  doing  a  lot  of  things  inadequately,  that  we  should  concentrate 
o    a  Feu-  areas  that  show  the  greatest  promise  in  making  the  kinds 
of  ctu^w.  ^  that  1  have  just  suggested;    . 

I  shou  1  uoint  out  that  what  is  iri  the  bill  naw  is  a  step  in  the 
right  dir-'Tion  but  hasn't  gone  far  enough—the  involvement  of  the 
business  communitv;  and  the  Stele  advisory  committee  is  a  corn- 
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mendable  improvement.  But  I  don't  think-it  is  going  to  mean  much 
in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  development  of  political  support,  or  the 
direct  link  between  business  and  teachers  and  program  that  I  am 
referring  to.  » 

I  am  also  concerned  that  H.R.  4164  makes  a  stab  at  involving 
business  in  one  area:  high  technology.  The  degree  of  business  in- 
volved in  even  assuming  that  high  tech  is  where  we  should  put  all 
our- eggs,  appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat  limited  in  this  one.  area. 

If  I  read  the  bill  correctly,  there  is  a_strong_  chance  .that  all  the 
business  community  will  be*  asked  to  do  is  to  supply  equipment 
Technology,  in  my  opinion,  is  moving  so  rapidly  that  the  chances 
are  that  equipment  will  become  outdated  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  put 
in  the  classroom.   * 

Most  employers,  I  believe,  will  agree  with  the  assertion  that  they 
are  in  the  best  position  to  train  their  new  entrants  on  their  equip- 
ment, and  feel  that  what  vocational  education  should  do  is  teach 
the  principles  of  the  job  for  which  they  are  being  trained0 with  an 
understanding  of  the  application  of  technology,  but  that  a  great 
deal  of  resources  could  be  wasted  if  we  spent  most  of  the  time 
.  trying  to  fill  the  classrooms  with  the  latest  state-of-the-art  technol- 
ogy. ° 

I  also  feel  that  limiting  it  on  this  one  area  is  potentially  extreme- 
ly limiting  on  the  ability  of  vocational  education  to  adjust;  There  is 
this  tendency  to  always  follow  the  latest  fad  in  our  society.  

I  am  reminded  of  the  observation  made  a  few  days  ago  by  a  busi- 
ness colleague  that  if  we  follow  the  same  instinct  of  the  1920's, 
much  of  the  subsequent  work  for  us  would  be  to  train  as  auto  me- 
chanics: |   

I  think  that  the  future  of  the  labor  market  is  such  that  adjust- 
ment is  unpredictable  and  it  is  extremely  important  to  have  imme- 
diate communication  between  the  employer  community  and  the  vo- 
cational education  establishment. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  little  concerned  that  we  are 
again  seeing  vocational  education  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of 
our  human  resource  policy.        ___  * 

I  think  the  business  community  could  help  bring  a  tie  with  our 
various  strategies  together.  I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  suggests 
tying  it  together  with  JTPA.  But -I  believe  a  lot  more  communica- 
tion needs  to  be  established.  And  I  think  we  should  not  rush  ahead 
on  H.R.  4164  without  seriously  looking  at  how  we  might  go  about 
accomplishing  this. 

Thank  you.  : 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you.     

[The  prepared  statement  of  Nathaniel  M.  Semple  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  ok  Nathaniel  M.  Semple,  Vice  President,  Committee  for 
Economic  Development 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  I  apologize  for  not 
providing ihe  prerequisite  advanced  copies  of  my  testimony,  but  the  Xerox  machine, 
my  secretary,  and  I  have,  all  caught  some  form  of  bug  and  only  the  Xerox  machine 
appears  to  have  fuJJy  recovered.    ■_.  _.. 

It  is  my  intentiom  therefore,  to  be  mercifully  brief,  but  I  hope  that  is  being  so,  I 
do  not  leaye  you  with  the  impression  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  a  good  deal 
more  pbout  H.R.  4164.  "The  Vocational  Technical  Education  Act  of  1983." 
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Before  beginning,  let  me  clearly,  state,  that  the  trustees  of  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  who  consist  of  200  of  the  nations  leaders  in  business  and  educa- 
tion, have  not  developed  a  formal  policy  position,  on  thjs_bill,  or_indeed  on  vocational 
education  in  general:  However,  as  you  may  know,  _we_  are* .under,  the. leadership  of 
Owen  Br  tier.  Chair  man  sf  the  .Printer  and  Gamble Company,  .looking  at  the  broad 
spectrum  of  precollegiate  educatiQn_and_wilL_be_devoting .considerable l  attention  to 
the  "skills  students  will  need  to  obtain  long-term  productive  employment,  and  will 
focus  particularly  on  thpse.who_do_not intend.  to^p_pn  to  college.  Therefore,  outside 
of  some  broad  policy  principles,_the_thoiJghts__ejcpressed  in  this  testimony  are  my 
own— though  they  draw,  an  my  jrecent  experience.with  the  business  community,  and 
particularly  from  the  discussions  we  have  held  in  the  Business  Working  Group  for 
Human  .Resources.   ^  :   : 

H.R.  4 1 64  is  a  laudahle_efCort  to  lay  _out_a  new  direction  for  vocational  education. 
The  authors  clearly  recognize  that .vocatiojaai education  fteeds_tc [  be  abk;  to  adjust 
more  quickly  to  an  increasingiy__changing  labor,  marked  And  they  jiave  made  some 
effort  to  improve  the  lines  of  communication  with  the  employer  community,  which  I 
bel ieve  es  critical  if  voc_-ed  wilLbe  able  J«La4just_quLckly_  en  ough,  

I  am,  however,  concerned  that  in_  practice,,  the  bill  .will  not  ai  complish  its  stated 
goals.  First,  it  appears.  that,  most  any  actlvityiis  allowable;  cne_?an  strenjghten  the 
institutional  base^  or  plan  sequential  .vocational  .programs;  develop.  sped/*',  courses 
and.  strategies  to  teach,  the  fundamentals  ofjnath  md  .science;  fund  vocational  stu- 
dent organization^activitLe5_orjcoJlect,jajad  e^en.dis^^LnaJ^  infprma'hri.  One  can  dp 
resea rch,  or  advise,  or  cooperate,  or  supports  olr  coriStru^W/ x .  dp __iiic%t  anyth ing,  as 
long  as  it  is  in  :  the name  of  vocationaLeducAtLon.  Using  s  hU  of  left  oye^  high  school 
mathematics,  I  have_riin  a  few  perm utations  and  estima^  «Aat  the  till  offers  rough- 
ly a  half  million  possible  ways  in .which,  the  funds  can  be*  u«es- 

Now,  1  do  not  think  lb^_thisis_ne<:esmril_y bad, .But J  a  SK  le  ft  wondering  why  the 
authbjrs  went  to  such _great_iengths_i;o_m_entionjan^  to  give  some 
assurance  to  those  in.the_systejiii;hatjnat_tei^_^   

l  am  not  one  who  believes  that  change  just  for  the  sake  of  change  is  a  good  thing. 
But  I  do  believe  that  like  many,  other  institutions  &  society*  vocational  education 
needs  to  undergo  some  fundamental  xeevaluation  if  it  is  to  remain  a  significant  re- 
source for  prepari ng  individuals  ibr_ the_wo_rld_  of  work,   

It  may  well. he  that. vocational jeducaiLoiLis.aLready  out  have 
been  impressed  by:  the.fact  Jthat  virtually  Jione_of  our  the  rec**nt_  reports  on  the  qual- 
ity of  our  schools _make_mentipn  of  vocational. education..  Q_ne_  m ight  interpret  this  as 
meaning _that  _  vocational  education  is_  doing:  the  job.  In  my  view,  it  represents  just 
how  little  jan_  impression  vocjrti  onaL  education,  h  on  the  consciousness 

of  the _American_people_and  on  the  authors  of  _these  reports.      

_  Rerhapsihis  Is  heaj^y^but  rather  than  spread  what  it»  a  relatively  small,  amount 
oi  money  _over_such_ a_  wide l  area*  and  risk  doing  a  jot  of  things  inadequately,  I  be- 
lieve. it_would  be  better  to  concentrate  on  a  few  areas  that  show  the  greatest  prom- 
ise of  making  those  institutional  changes  necessary  to  improve  the  performance  of 
vocational  education.  ~  _     _  '  _  "~  ■ ,  ■ 

There  are  two  areas  that  come  immediately  to  mind.  The  first  is  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  the  work  force;  the  second  is  to  modernize  the  curriculum  of  our  vocation- 
al education  programs,  in  close  consultation  with  the  employer  community:  Both 
areas  need  to  be  dealt  with  with  gretii  ^are,  and  should  hot  be  left  entirely  up  to  the 
current  decision  making  process.  I  will  hot  take  this  committee's  time  to  spelt -out 
how  I  would  recommend  seeing  this  come  about  with  respect  to  the  teaching  capac- 
ity of  vocational  education.  This  is  a  subject  that  demands  a  good  deal  more 
thought.  But  I  will  comment  on  the  heed  to  update  cirricula  and  the  role  the  em- 
ployer community  can  play  in  this  area.  — 

H.R.  4164  recognizes  the  need  to  improve  communication  with  employers.  But 
merely  increasing  their  presense  on  the  State  Advisory  councils  is_notenough._Emr 
ployers  can.  and  are  Wilting,  I  believe,  to  get  more  involved_if they  see.  themselves as 
having  a  specific  mission  and  sense  they  can  make  areal  contribution _to  improving 
-matters^Although4^m-not~wedded^  by  the  Na- 

tional Alliance  of  Business,. I  strongly  ivelieve.that  J the  business  community  can  and 
should  help  develop  curricula  in  specific  .occupational  areas.  To  me  it's  simple 
common  .sense,  .Seme  states  Jire  doing,  this  already.  I  was  especially  impressed  with 
t he  degree.  of  communicatlon_that_ has  developed  in  Oklahoma.  Th is  does  not  mean 
that  business  should._or  would  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  curricula.  No  busi- 
ness person  that  I_  have  talked  to  see  this  as  their  role  in  any  aspect  of  education. 
But  tney  do  feel  there  is  a  compelling  need  to  translate  more  directly  what  employ- 
ers expect  from  vocational  education  to  enable  vocational  educators  to  plan  accord- 
ingly. Business  involvement  should  not  be  viewed^as  a  threat  or  with  cynicism. 
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There  are  just  , too  iimny  examples,  isolated  as  they.are,  where_business  involvement 
has  been  shown  to  make  a  real  difference.  The  Aviation  High  School  in  New  York  is 

one  compelling  example.   ...  :i ..    ...  ... 

-  I  realize  that  H.R.  4164  makes  an  effort  to  .vexy.  directly .  involve [.business,  in  Fart 
D  of  Title  II  in  the  area  of  high-technology,  occupations.  But  the  degree  of  business 
involvement,  even  assuming  that  "high  tech"  is  where  we  ought  to  put  our  re- 
sources, is  potentially  extremely  limited. to  supplying  equipment. . A  have  been  great 
disturbed  by  the  tendency  of  many  vocational  educators  to  want  to  fill  up  their 
shops  with  the  latest,  most  advanced  hardware,  I  have  yet  to  run  into  a  business  . 
person  who  thinks  this  is  a  good  idea.  For  one  thing,  technology  is  moving  so  rapidly 
that  the  chances  are  that  this  equipment  will  becomeoutdated  almost  as  soon  as  it 
is  put  into  place.  Secondly,  most  employers  I  have.^lked  to believe .that  the^. are  in 
the  best  position  to  train  new  entrants  jjil  their  equipment,  and  .believe,  that  what 
vocational  educators  should  do  is  to  ejnphasize__the_principles  of  a  specific  job  com- 
bined with  a  understanding  of  the  application  of  technology,  but  not  waste [.precious 
resources  on.  trying  to  have  on  band_t_he_latest_state-of-the-art  gadget.  Yet  this  is 
what  I  believe  underlies  the  purpose  oLthis  section,  

But  it  mav  well  be  that  emphasizing  this  one_aspect  of  vocational education  will 
resii  J  tin  vdcatio  nal  ed  ucat  ion  become.  Jess  able  _  to__  ad  apt  to  c  hange  i  n  the  labor 
market,  not  more.  There  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  follow  the  latest  fad.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  observation  made  by  a  business. person  a  few  days  ago  that  if  ne 
had  followed  the  same  instinct  in  _the_ .1920s,  much  of  the  subsequent  workfo.ce 
would  ha Ve_ been  trained  as. auto  mechanics,...    ... 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  greatly  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  we  continue  to 
consider  vocational  education  in  isolation._Indeed+ we  continue  to  separate  out  all  of 
bur  human  resource  policies,  be.  it  elementary.and [  secondary  education,  vocational 
education,  career  and  adult,  or  training  for  the i  disadvantaged.  In .  doing so, i_we  con- 
tinue to  add  cement  to  the  walls  that  divide,  these  communities  .w^henthere.is  a  com- 
pelling-heed to  have  educators  work  together  and  not  in  competition  with  one  an- 
o the r.  Perhaps  f his  w il I  never  come  to  pass,  _b_u t  I.  do  not .  see  p utside  of  the  com- 
mendable effort  to  link-up  with  JTPA,  any  real  effort  to  begin  this  procss  in  this  , 
bill.  I  believe  the  business  community  would  welcome  a  more  cohesive  education 
strategy.  'I  also  believe  they  would  be  willing  to  do  what  they  could  to  help  bring 
this  about.      — .  ..... 

I  do  hot  believe  we  should  rush  ahead  oniLSL  4164  without  seriously  looking  at 
what  it  is  we  are  trying  to  accomplish*  J  confess _that  after  reading  this  bul,  I  am 
more  confused  about  vocational  education's  mission  than  I  was  before. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Schubert,  you  are  the  next  witness. 

STATEMENTS  OF  RICHARD  F  SBttUBERt,  PRESJDEOT,  AMERICAN. 
RED  CROSS,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  POLICY 
COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  BUSINESS^  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  WILLIAM  KOLBERG,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ALLI- 
ANCE OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  Schubert:  Thank  you,  Mi.  Chairman.   : 

For  the  record,  my  name  is  Richard  Schubert  i  am  president  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Before  joining  the  Red  Cross  in  January, 
I  was  vice  chan^nah  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp:  And  in  1973  to 
1975,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  served  as  Under  Secretary  . of  Labor  and  had 
the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you  in  that  capacity; 

Today  I  represent  the  National  Alliance  of  Business  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  body  and  chairman  of  the  board's 
-poHey-cuum.itlee.  And  wi|l__ai^_asjfbtH^  DillKql- 
berg,  who  is  president  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business.  Ha  also 
had  the  pleasure  6f_apj3_earirif  before  you  many  times  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Manpower,  now  Employment  Training  Administra- 
tion. i  _  -  ■  ■  

We  have  submitted  a  prepared  statement.  We  are  going  to  limit 
the  oral  remarks  very  briefly  to  the  bill  that  is  now  before  the  com- 
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Chairman  Pekkins.  Without  jobjection,  your  prepared  statements 
will  be  inserted_in  the  record.  _Go  ahead. 
Mr.  Schubert.  We  appreciate  that,  sir. 

We  will  be  addressing  H.R.  4164  and .  presenting,  what  we  jjer- 
ceive  to  be  the  important  principles  and  recommendations  that 
ought  to  be  incorporated  in  any  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  - 

We  have  been  working  how  For  some  time  with  the  AVA,  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association,  and  other  groups  that  are  interested  iri 
this  area.  In  fact,  we  would  commend  and  congratulate  Gene  Bot- 
toms, who  appeared  before  you  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  is 
executive  director  ,  of  the  AVA,  for  his  outreach  to  the  business 
community  in  tempting  to  develop  an  approach  that  would  satis- 
fy a  number  i  f  very  important  interested  groups. 

We  be  lie v  :■  at  H.R.  4164  represents  good  progress  in  a  number 
of  areas.  Spec  fieally,  we  find  some  very  positive  features  in  this 
legisL::/  :  First  of  all,  the  increased  emphasis  on  adult  education 
and  training.  "_  - 

Second,  the  focus  on  program  modernization  and  what  we  believe 
to  be  an  appropriate  limitation  on  the  use  of  funds  for  program 
maintenajice.       

Third,  tJie  industry-education  partnership,  which  requires  an  in- 
vestment in  high  techiiplogy  industries^ 

£ourth,  the  new  consider  u-fan  «~:ven  to  regional  planning. 

•Fifth, the increasM  e^pb-^  or*,  articulation  between  different 
levels  of  vocation  j\  education; 

And  then  last,  the  movement  away  from  categorical  set-asidesji 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hasten  to  note  that  we  believe  ^the 
bill  could  address  more  effectively  some  principles  that  we  believe 
are  integral  to  the  continued  Federal  interest  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

When  we  approached  this  problem  we  did  so  with  two  questions. 

First,  whether  a  continued  Federal  investment  is  justified.  And, 
second,  how  can  the  country  meet  its  occupation-education  training 
and  retraining  needs,  at  least  as  we  perceive  them  in  the  next  10 
years. 

And  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  meetings  with  employers,  employ- 
er organization,  educators,  literally  across  the  ^country,  we  devel- 
oped Fi  'e  key  principles.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ..like  to  focus  on 
those  five  key  principles  and  our  statement,  as  you  will  see,  elabo- 
rates significantly.  _      

The  first  key  principle  which  we  believe  ought  to  be  incorporated 
in  any  legislative  effort  is  that  the  Federal  investment  should  be 
directed  toward  improving  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  and  meet- 
ing student  and  employer  needs  for  labor  market  oriented  pro- 

_  gr a  rri q — t h rise*  pmgfrarria-wh i ^h  } ^iid^^-jnh^iii^rnG^-^mdAmprGVed- 

economic  incomes.    '•  ".  - 

Now,  what /in  effect  we  are  recommending  is  three  things. 1 
-  ■  First  of  all,  the  Federal  funds  be  used  to  improve  the  quality  of 
instruction  in  pccupationally  specific  vocational  education. 

Second,  that  those  Federal  funds  insure  that  course  content  is 
based  on  labor  market  demands  and  the  standards  of  the  work- 
place. 
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Third,  that  those  funds  continue  to  provide  access  to  vocational 
education  programs  for  all  students,  particularly 
.  greatest  economic  need  or  perhaps  precluded  and  impeded  by  bar- 
riers to  employment.  .   :     / 

The  second  principle  is  that  vocational  education  planning  and 
implementation  at  the  State  and  local  levels  should  be  predicated, 
should  be  based  oh,  a  close  working  relationship  with  employers 
who,  after  all,  are  the  users  of  the  system.  And  that  that  planning 
ought  to  be  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  employment  and  employ- 
ability  needs  of  the  State.  ■  

Third  principle:  States  should  expand  their  capacity  of  providing 
expert  information,  guidance,  and  technical  assistance  to  school 
systems,  schools  and  vocational  education  instructors  based  on  in- 
formation drawn  directly  from  ,  the  relevant  employer  community. 

Fourth,  goals  and  objectives  f6r  State  and.  local  programs  should 
be  clear  and  include  standards  of  performance  to  measure  effective- 
ness in  meeting  Federal  goals  arid  to  improve  the  accountability  for 
the  use  of  Federal  funds. 

And  finally,  reauthorization  of  the  Federal  Vocational  Education 
Act  should  reinforce  the  direction  of  JTPA,  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act,  in  order  to  insure  appropriate  coordination  with  other 
employment  related  systems.  .  ... 

Let  me  particularly  stress  the  nature  of  the  employer  contribu- 
tion to  effective  vocational  education  programs.  As  Mr.  Semple  in- 
dicated in  his  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  don't  believe  that  em- 
ployers are  seeking  to  control  State  and  local  programs.  Rather, 
they  come  to  the  table  as  volunteers.  They  come  to  share  their  ex- 
pertise. They  come  to  share  with  educators  on  the  demands  of  the 
rapidly  evolving  labor  market  as  well  as  the  specific  competencies 
that  need  to  be  mastered  in  the  occupational  offerings. 

We  believe  that,  this  employer  contribution. should  be  effectuated 
through  two  mechanisms.  First,  an  independent  industry-labor 
committee  which  reports  to  the  Governor,  the  State  board  of  voca- 
tional education,  arid  the  State  legislature  on  the  ability  of  the 
State  vocational  education  programs  to  meet,  labor  market  needs 
and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness of  these  programs. 

And,  second,  the  second  mechanism  that  we  suggest,  Mr..  Chair- 
man, for  insuring  employer  participation:  The  formation  of  techni- 
cal committees,  composed  of  employer  and  labor  representatives, 
working  with  appropriate  State  staff,  to  identify  the  competencies 
needed  in  the  workplace  in  each  occupation  and  help  the  State  and 
local  education  systems  develop  the  capability  of  imparting  these 
competencies.    ,  . 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  H.R:  4164  does  make  signifi- 
cant improvement  in  labor  and  employer  involvement  in  this  voca- 
— tionarl-ed  ucat-ion-deeision-mak4ng-preeesi 


However,  when  you  study  H.R.  4164,  you  perceive  that  it  really 
doesn't  distinguish  employers  from,  Jbr  example,  organized  labor 
and  the  membership  on  the  council.  This  means  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  establish  a  council  without  a  single  business  representa- 
tive. -  -   -  -    ,-" 

_TM  strong  erriployef  input  to  vocational  education  policy  that  is 
necessary  to  make  the  system  responsive  will  only  be  achieved  if 
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employer  participation  oh  the  State  advisory  committee  is  guarah: 
teed.       ,  ' 

A  statutory  requirement  that  the  majority  of  council  <rYiember- 
ships  be  drawn  from  the  business  community  will  in  fact  guarantee 
an  appropriate  level,  of  employer,  involvement  in  shaping  the 
system — shaping  the  vocational  education  system. 

Further,  we  recommend  that  the  State  plan  be  approved  by  the 
State  advisory  committee  before  Federal  funds  are  made  available 
;  to  the  State.  Advisory  committees  that  have  little  or  no  authority 
run  the  risk  of _being  ineffective,  easy  to  disregard,  negating  any 
purpose  for  their  existence.   * 

 A  second  major  concern  with  HJL  4164  is  ti^tJtBjr^^^dJ^r- 

pbse  are  so  extensive.  The  bill  simply  does  not  reflect  the  conclu- 
sion, of  the;  National  Jristitute__pri  JEdJicatioh's  study  on  vocational 
education  that  the  Federal  investment  is  already  too  xiif fused  and 
tries  to  achieve  too  much  with  the  limited  funds  available.  

We  do  not  think  that  merely  increasing  the  Federal  authoriza- 
tion is  the  correct  approach.  We  recommend  a  more  focused  Feder- 
al investment  which  can  be  accounted  for  and  measured  through 
the  ability  of  the  system  to  meet  clearly  established  indicators  for 
effective  performance.  -  - 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  commend  you  for  holding  these  hearings  be- 
cause we  believe  the  Federal  investment,  if  properly  focused  and 
directed,  can  insure  that  vocational  education  is  prepared  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  serving  as  the  heart  of  this  country's  training 
system. 

.      It  isj  because,^  can  so  serve 

that  we  are  involved  in  this  matter,  andiiere^oday. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  us  to  attend,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreci- 
ate it.  '  '  \  - 
Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Richard  F.  Schubert  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Richard  F.  Schubert,  National  Alliance  op  Business 

Mr:  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

My  name  is_Richarcl  Schubert.  I  am  President  of  the  American  Red  ^Jross.  Before 
joining  the  Red  Cross,  I  was  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation.  I 
have  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  National  Research  Council's  Committee  on  Vo- 
cational Education  and  Economic  Development  in  depressed  areas  which  has  recent- 
ly released  its  report,  "Education for Tomorrow VJpbs".  ■  _ 

Today,  I  represent  t^  Business^  as  a  member_of  the  Alli^ 

ance's  Board  of  Directors ..'a^. jbhj&irman . of  the  Board's iPplcjy  Committee. ^With  me 

is  Will iam  H.  Kolberg,  President  of  the  National  Al  1  iance  of  Business.  

:  The  National  Alliance  of  Business  (NAB)  is;  an  independent,  business-led ,  non- 
profit corporai  ; on  whose  mission  .is .to  increase  private  .sector  training  and  job  oppor-      < , 
tunities for  the  economical^  and  long-term  unemployed  through 

strong  public/private  partnerships  of  business,  government,  labor,  education,  and 
•  ^mmunity-ba^eci ^  organ i^tioiis.  The'  Al liance  has  j infriiemly-tfrye&TB _pf  ^experience 
helping  Jinemplpyed  youth  and  adults  to  obtain  productive  jobs  in  business  and  in- 
dustry. Every  administration  since  NAB's  founding  in  1058  has  turned  to  us  for  our 
leadership  in  developing  and  maintaining  the  . business  community' commitment  to 
train  and  hire  the. unemployed.  ^  J  '_.  _  , 

We  are  here  to  address  two  fundamentarquestions:  (1)  whether  a  continued  feder- 
al investment  in  vocational  education is  justi  fied at  this  time  of  extreme  pressure  on 
federal  resources,  and  (2)  how  the  country  can  meet  its  occupational  education, 
training  and  retraining  needs,  in  the  next  ten  years. 
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The  vantYmYed  tdrritl  invekmVnh—  Tdday'the.  vocational  education  system,  re- • 
ceives  approximately  $<*>.X  billion  in  statu- arid  local  funds.  This  money  as  used  to  pro- 
vide vocational  education  in  every  school  district,  in  every  state.  The  federal  invest- 
ment in  vocational  education  is  less  than  10  percent  of  what  states  and  localities 
spend  That  investment  began  in  1917. as  a  means  Of  encouraging  states  to  establish 
and  maintain  vocational  education.  In  1963,  the  federal  emphasis  shifted  to  increas- 
ing access  and  equity  within  the  system..  With  federal  funds  overmatched  i\tOl' 
md  states  as  concerned  about  their  own  economic  development. and  employability 
of  their  people  as  the  feder  1  goverhmerit,  is  it  not  wise  to  reduce  or  eliminate, the 
federal  contribution  to  vo.^ional  education?  By  doing  so,  we  can  reduce  the  burden 
of  federal  regulation  and  so  free  states  to  direct  their  investment  as  they  see  lit.  J  he 
answer  is  yes,  if  we  are  simply  continuing  us  we  are.  In  today  s  deficit  situation,, 
business  believes  every  federal  program  should  be  considered  for  education  or  elimi- 
nation unless  there  is  a  compelling  reason  to  retain  it:  Federal  funding^o evoca- 
tion^ education  should  meet  that  same  test:  The  Alliance  believes,  that  with  appro- 
priate changes  that  will  enhance  the  quality  of  vocational  education  programs,  that 
a  compelling  argument  can  be  made  for  .this  federal  investment.  .    _  _  

EdJcaJion  training  and  retraining  needs.— The  United  States  is  facing  incxeased 
world  competition  in  today's  globai  economy.  The  developed  nations  are  forcing 
their  way  into  our  product  markets.  The  underdeveloped  nations  are  marketing 
their  less  expensive  labor  to  attract  the  industry  and  commerce  necessary  to  sup- 
port expanding  populations  and  to  raise  their  standards  of  living:  .:  m  -  

Rapidly  developing  technologies  are  changing  the  way  we  work^  To  maintaui  5Ur 
standard  of  living,  our  workforce  wilLhave  to  do  more  in  less  time:  We  will  nave  to 
use  the  newest  technologies,  techniques  and  methods  in  business,  as  they  become 
available  to  increase  our  productivity  and  maintain  Our  share  of  the  market, .ana 
our  pav  scales.  These  changes  will  challenge  the  ingenuity  of  inventors,^ managep 
and  emp lovers,  and  will  require  that  this  country  significantly  increase  its  capacity 
to  train  and  retrain  its  workforce.  Signs  of  the  retraining  task  ahead  are  already 
visible  in  the  displaced  worker  phenomenon.  ,    t.  t    "   :  ,rn  „ 

If  we  are.  to_avoid  the  disruption  created  by  economic  dislocation  we  must  havea 
very  strong  education  and  training  delivery  system.  That  system  must  be  prepared 
to  offer  the  combinations  of  education, and  training  necessary  for  people  to  enter 
and  reenter  the  workforce  and/or  undertake  a  lifetime  of  learning  and  continuous 
updating,  of  their  knowledge  and  skills.   -   -        ^  ,M/, 

The  existence  of  such  a  delivery  sj^om  is  the  real  human  safety  net  and^procHit 
tivity-builder  the  country  nOw  needs.  But  we  should  not  invest  in  a  new  training 
system;  and  the  taxes  and  price  increases  necessary  to  pay  for  such  a  syste^untU 
we  look  carefully  at  what  is  in  place  and  until  we  make  a  sincere  and  concerted 
effort  to  make  the  most  of  those  systems.  .  .  .       ,u  Htt       ir~  ; 

The  United  States,  has:  four  major  occupational  training  systems:  the  military^  uie 
public  employment  training  system  (jTPA);_emplbyee  training  provided  by  private 
employers:  and  the.  vocational  education  system— both  public  and  private. 

The  military  services,  which  are  now.  voluntary,  have  as  their  primary  purpose  to 
prepare  people  to  use  the  systems  and  weapons  of  war.  It  has  been  shown,  however, 
that  the  occupational  training  provided  by  the  military,  frequently  in  the  newest 
technologies,  greatly  enhances  lifetime  earnings  of  those  who  use  it  upon  leaving 

"^Thepubn^empioyment  training  system  has  just  been  redesigned  with  passage  of 
the  Job  Training  Partership  Act  (JTPA)  in  1982.  The  Act,  which  began  a  system-  . 
wide  implementation  phase  on  October  1,  1983,  requires  the  coordination  of  the  job 
traininu  programs  funded  by  it  with  Other  education  and  training  systems  at  the 
state  and  local  levies.  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  also  establishes  a  new  fed- 
eral approach  to  employment  and  training  policy  in  which  private  sector  employer* 
plav  a  kev  role  in  the  planning,  design  and  oversight  of  local ^  trainirigjrograms. 

Busings  itself  trains  and  retrains enormous  numbers.of  people  in  state-ot-the-art 
skills  as  fundamental  business  necessity.  Businesses  that  are  developing  the  latest 
tcchnolnKiH  rind  methods  mW  Qn  *h*ir  own  resources^ train  their  em-_ 


Pl\VhaSt  then  of  the  business  which  purchases  new  technologies,  and  methods  and 


trained  employees  10  ineir  cunijjeuLvrcLjLwi .."»b»>»  --•■«?.  -     ,  •   

afford  to.  train  under  such  circumstances?  What-of -the  people  who  wish  to  learn 
skills  their  firm  does  not  teach?  Should  people's  careers  depend  solely  on  the  train- 
ing opportunities  provided  by  their  own. employer? 
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-  This  country  already  hm  a  major  training  resource  in  vocational  education,  a 
broad-based  education  and  training  system  currently,  operating  in  every  state.  It  has 
been  preparing  people  for  skilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs  ior  more  than  65  years.  For 
the  most  part,  it  has'  adjusted  well  to  changing  labor.  market_needs_o_ver  the  years. . . 
More  important,  vocational  education  has  the  potential  for_re_sp^ding  eOectively .tQ. 
the  rapidly  changing  heeds  of  employers;  their  employees  _and  potential  job  .seekers. 

Vocational  education  represents  a  major,  Ongoing  investment  in__preparing  the 
young  and  inexperienced  for  the  world  of  work  and  in  -  specific  .occupations.  The 
system  is  educating  arid  training  young  people  for  job  entry,  _teaching_new_  skills ,  tp 
people  for  career  changes  and  career  development  and  in  some  cases*_is  already 
working  with  employers  to  hslp  them  retrain;  their  existing. workforce.'  As_ _the 
system  becomes  more  reopbrisive  to  employer needs, students  will  gain,  greater 
access  to  better  jobs  and  career  opportunities.  The  System  can  only  be  more_respon- 
sive  to  employer  needs  b)  the  extent  a  closer,  Supportive  relationship  between  busi- 
ness and  vocational  e^  „  -  ------ 

To  this  end,  we  recommend  that  the.federal  investment  in  vocational  education  .be 
directed  toward  helping  the  vocational  education  system  enhance  the  quality  of  in- 
struction offered,  based  on  a  more  structured  system  pf  Communication i  with  the  em- 
ployer community.  Our  recornmeridati oris  developed  in  Consultation  with  employers, 
employer  organizations  and  educators,  take  the  form  of  five  principles  to  guide  the 

development  of  any  f&ieral  legislation.  These  are:    _r  . 

.  1.  The  federal  investment  should  be  directed  toward  iriiprbvirig  the  quality  of  in- 
struction and  meeting  student  and  employer  needs  for  labor  market-oriented  pro- 
grams WhicH  lead  to  job  placement  arid  uriproved  ecbribriiic  outcomes  fOr  students. 

Federal  funds  should  be  made  available  to  states  in  a  modified  Wbck  grant  to  be 
"  used  to:  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  in  occupationally  specific  vbciatibrial  edu- 
cation through  teacher  retraining;  modernization  of  curricula,  equipment,  teaching 
materials  _and  facilities;  ensure  that  course  content  is  based  on  labor  market  de- 
mands and  the  standards  of  the  workplace  through  employer  involvement  in  the  de- 
velopment of  occupational  competency  state  me  nts  and  in  the  state  and  local  plan- 
ning process;  and  increase  access  to  vocational  education  programs  for  all  students, 
especially  those  with  greatest  economic  need  or  other  barriers  to  employment 
through  use  of  the  federal  funds  fpr  that  purpose.    -  -  - 

2.  Vocational  education  planning_and  implementation  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
should  be  predicated  on  ariose  working  relationship  with  employers,  who  are  users 
of  the  system  and  on  an  analysis  of  the  employment  and  employability  needs  of  the 
state.   •   '  r 

It  has  been  shown_that_one  of  the  key  elements  in  job  placement/Success  ot  occu- 
pational trai ni ng  programs.  is_ the  I i n k  be tween  the  programs  and  employers.  Ulti- 
mately, the  measure  of  vocational,  education  must .be the  ability  of  its  completers  to 
compete  in  the  labor  market.  Vocational  education  now  has  several  avenues  of  c-im- 
munication  with  employers,  all  of  which  are  advisory.  Also,  there  is  no  required 
input  from  employers  at  the  state  level  where  significant  planning  and  program- 
ming decisions  are  often  madeJ'J,o_s_truc_ture  stronger  employer  communication  with 
'  vocational  edacation,_we  recommend  that:  ;  -  :_"   

Each  governor,  after  consultation  with  appropriate  state  business  and  labor  orga- 
nizations, appoint  an  independent  _mdustry-labp_r  committee  which  reports  to  the 
governor,  the  state  board  of  vocational Mucatipn,  and  the r  state  legislature  on  the 
ability  of  the  state  vocational  education  plan  to  meet  labor  market  needs  of  the 
state,  and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  state  vocational  education  programs. 
Without  approval  of  the  state  plan  by_the  industry-labor  committee,  no  federal  voca- 
tional education  fan ds  should. flow. to.  the  state,.          . 

Local  school  districtaand  commiinity.colleges  seek  out  the  views  of  appropriate 
local  private  industry  councils  in  the  development  of  their  program  plans.  If  local 
advisory  councils  are  required  by  the  Act,  the  appropriate  private  industry  council 
should  be  allowed  to  serve  as  such  if  requested  by  the  local  education  agency. 

3:  States  should  expand  their  capability  of  providing  ^xpe^nf^mation,  guidance  ■ 
"    and  technical  assistance,  to  iichop]  systems,  schools]  and  vocational  education  in- 
structors  based  on  information  drawn  directly  from  the  relevant  employer  commu- 

n,The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1976  required  state  vocational  educa- 
tion agencies  to  commit. major  portions  of  their  resources  to  compliance  arid  over- 
sight functions.  While  some  of  these  compliance  functions  may  be  necessary,  state 
agencies  should  be_encouraged  to  return  to  their  primary  role  as  a  source  of  expert 
information,  guidance  and  technical  assistance  to  local  education  agencies  and_ insti- 
tutions. This  can  be  done  if  representatives  of  business,  labor  and  vocational  educa- 
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tibn  work  together  to  establish  the  type  arid  level  of  competence  needed  for  entry 
arid  success  in  each  occuputioii  taught.  ... 

States  should  establish  technical  cbrrirriittees  to  identify  the  corn petencieb  needed 
in  the  workplace  in  each  occupation  arid  help  the  state  arid  local  education  systems 
develop'  the  capability  of  imparting  these  competencies:  These  committees,  could 
serve  as  subcommittees  of  the  industry-labor  committee  for  vocational  education  to 
advise  state  staff,  the  state  directors  Of  vocational  education,  the  state  board  of  edit 
cation*  the  governor,  the  state  legislature  arid  the  State  Job  Training  Coordinating 
Council.  *'  "  j        ■_  ■  ■■  — 

Members  of  the  technical  committees  should  be  individuals  knowledgeable  in  the 
state-of-the-art  of  the  occupational  area  (skills,  methods,  equipment,  facilities  needed 
for  the  occupation)  arid  be  nominated  for  membership  on  the  committee  by  the 
trade,  professional  arid  labor  organizations appropriate, to  the  occupation.        _  .... 

States  should  staff  each  technical  -committee  with  a  Master  Teacher  who  has  dem- 
onstrated outstanding  technical  skills  arid  instructional  ability  in  the  occupation. 
The  Master  Teacher  would  translate  the  competencies  into  model  curricula,  instruct 
tibrial  riiethods  arid  materials  for  the  Uses  of  teachers  arid  school  systems  including 
optimum  specification  for  equipment  and  facilities:  —  - .   

The  state  staff,  with  the  assistance  of  the  appropriate  technical  committee^  should; 
also  organize  professional  develOpriient  programs  for  teachers  which  include  . con- ; 
tiriuirig  in-service  training  arid  Opportunities  to  receive  state-of-the-art  industry  ex- 
perience. -  -   

•1.  Goals  arid  objectives  for  state  arid  local  programs  should  be  clear  andL include 
standards,  of  {^rfOrrhUrice  to  measure  effectiveness  in  meeting  federal  goals  and  to 
improve  the  accountability  for  the  use  of  federal  funds;  _.    .         .._     :  

Rather  than  seeldng  Oversight  of  federal  funds  through  detailed,  reporting 
processes i  (as  do  the  1976  planning  amendments),  we  recommend  a  system_hased_on 
results-oriented  evaluations  involving -a  minimum  .number _of  compliance_type  regu- 
lations arid  bui.dingin  positive  rewards  for  program  results..  There,  is  precedence. for 
a  performance,  based  system  since  some  states  already. Jtneasure placement  of  pro- , 
gram  "pom  jileters  as  a  factor  in  continuing  to  provide  state,  funds,  for  _speciGc_local 
programs:  We  recommend  that  meeting  performance  standards  he.  a.  basic  require- 
ment .to  receiving  continuous  federal  funds,  and  that  speciaLf unds.be  set  aside  as 
incentive  awards  for  outstasdingteachers^  schools  aridLschool  systems.  

Evaluation  of  state  and  local  vocational  education  .programs  should  be  based  on: 
The  growth  in  percentage  of  programs,  which  teach  at_Le^st_thejnin_imum  core  com- 
petencies in  an  occupation  developed  through  the  technical  committees^ the progress 
of  students  toward  mastering  the  occupational  .competency^,  and  the  percentage  of 
program  participants  who  obtain  jobs,  continue  their  education/training  or  enter 

the  military  service:     _v    

_  The  federal  government  should  .establish. the.  basic,  performance  standards  for 
these,  criteria  which  can  be  modified  by  the  states  to  account  for  local  economic  con- 
ditions. ___  ;    ,  

\_The_  oontlnued  eJigibility_of_locai  recipients  .to  receive  funds  should  be  contingent 
upo n  their  abili ty  to  meet  performance  standards.       m 

If  localities  are  not  meeting  the  performance  standards,  they  should  receive  tech- 
nical assistance  from  the  state  agency.  If  after  technical  assistance  has  been  provid- 
ed, the  local  recipient  sti  11  does  not  yet  meet  pe rformance  standards  a fter  the 
second  year,  the  recipient  should  lose  its  eligibility  to  receive  federal  vocational  edu- 
cation grants.  _  _ 

5.  Reauthorization  of  the  federal  Vocational  Education  Act  should  reinforce  the 
direction  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  ensure  coordination  with  other  erii- 
plbyment  related  systems.    1 

The  Job  Partnership  Act  (J  TP  A3  takes  a  first  step  m  an  effort  to  bring  about  a 
coordinated  approach  to  addressing  employment  related  programs  within  each  state. 
The  reauthorization  of  the  federal  .Vocational  Education  Act  presents  a  second  op- 
portunity to  encourage  related  systems  to  work  together.  We  recommend:  _ — 

State  ariH  lririU  pdmimgtralT^-fh^fr^^ 

education  programs  should  seek  out.  the.  views  of  the_State_Joo_TrainingL.Coor.din.at- 
ing  Council  and  local  private  industry  councils.in  developing  their,  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  work  to  ensure  compatibility  with  state  and  local  employment  and  eco- 
nomic development  goals,  _  .     ...     ..... 

_  Planning  .and.  reporting  .cycles,,  and.  .definitions  appropriate i  to.  the i  population 
groups  .serves,  should  __be__co_nsi_s_tent  ^  other  education  programs  to 

ensure  the  ability  to  corrdinate  between  programs.    f   __  ....... 

Displaced  worker  retraining  by  the  vocational  education  system  -mould  be  jointly 
planned  with  the  state  agency  responsible  for  the  admimV  riHbn  of  JTPA  Title  III. 
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If  local  advisory  councils  ure  required  in  the  hew  vbcaHbnal  educatibh: legislation, 
appropriate private  Industry  .councils  should  be  allowed  to  serve  as  such,  if  request- 
ed by  the  local  education  agency.    t__.  _ 

Local  education  agencies l  should     encouraged  incentives  to  plan  on  a  re- 

gional basis  rather  than  independently  of  one  another. 

We  believe  the  strength  of  pur  recommendations  are  that  they  encourage  each 
pa r ty_ in  the_  proposal,  to  do  what  it  does  best.  Educators  are  responsible  for  provid- 
ing, managing  and  directing  the  e^ucadpn  efTo>t.  Industry^  repres^ 
by  their  specialized  trade  associations,  provide  the  information:  about  what  compe- 
tencies people  need  to  enter  and  succeed  in  their  businesses  and  serve  as  a  resource 
to  the  system  by  making  their  state-of-the-art  experience  and  knowledge  available 
to  that  system.  Through  the  state  industry-labor  committee,  business i^also  has  an 
opportunity, to  look  broadly  at  the  system  and  evaluate  how  well  the  vbcatibnal  edu- 
cation programs  respond  to  state  labor  market  heeds.  Together  these  steps  provide 
organized  and  adequate  answer  to  the  plea  of  so  many  educators:  "Business  asks  for 
more  and  better,  but  does  not  tell  us  what  it  really  wants."  This  kind  of  employer 
involvement  cannot  help  but  build  uhderstu;id:.?Y  and  support  For  vocational  educa- 
tion at  the  state  and  local  levels.  _       ^   - 

We  do  recommend  that  there  be  jhcreased  cobitfihatioh  with  efforts  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  We  do  hot  recommend  that  the 
two  systems  be  amalgamated^  The  Job  Partnership  began  to  function  Octdbr  1,  1983. 
More  than  anything  else,  that  system  needs  stability  and  time  in  which  to  mature 
and  prove  itself.  Amalgamating  the  recent  Job  Training  Partnership  with  vocation* 
aj  education  at  this  time  would  be  seriously  damaging  to  the  partnership  and  would 
not  necessarily  help  the  vocational  education  system  meet  its  own  important  objec- 
tives. Working  together  does  hot  necessarily  require  unification. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  emphasize  that  the  National  Alliance  of  Business 
and  the  other  major,  national  business  organizations  recognize  that  vocational  edu- 
cation is  a  complex  and  broad  based  system  which  must  reach  out  to  many  popula- 
tion groups  regardless  of  income  or  age.  The  vocational  education  includes  numer-' 
bus  outstanding  schools,  programs,  teachers Lahd  studehts.-Ih  fact,  it  is  this  proven 
quality  which  convinces  us  that,  with  proper  direction  of  the  federal  investment, 
good  programs  can  reachjiew  heights  of  achievement,  weaker  programs  can  become 
stronger  and  no  longer  needed  programs  can  be  eliminated.  This  way,  the  vocational 
education  system  can  become  the  backbone  of  the  nation's  training  delivery  system: 
Such  a  delivery  system  will  attract  other  training  dbllare^federal,  state  and  local- 
public  and  private.  Our  vision  is  of  a  federal,  investment  in  building  the  Jjest  posst 
ble  occupational  education  and  training  system  possible  to  meet  the  training  and 
retraining  heeds  of  our  rapidly  evolving  economy. 

Oral  Statement  of  Richard  F.  Schubert,  National  Alliance  of  Business 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  -  -  --        --  - 

My  name  is  Richard  Schubert.  I  am  President  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Before 
joining  the  Red  Cross,  I  was  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation.  I 
have  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  oh  Vbcatibnal  Education  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  in  Depressed  Areas  of  the  National  Research  Council  which  has- 
recently  releasedits  report,  "Education  for  Tomorrow's  Jobs:"  - ...  ■- 

Today,  I  represent  the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  as  a  member  of  the  Alliances 
Board  of  Directors  and  Chairman  of  the  Board's  Policy  Committee.  With  me  is  Wil- 
liam Kolberg,  President  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business:         _.  -    . 

•  -  I  have  a  prepared  statement  which  haj  been  made  available  to  the  .committed  J 
formally  request  that  it  be  included  in  the  record.  J  wilLlimit  my  remarks  this  mornihgto 
addressing  the  bill  now  before  this  subcommittee — H.R.  4164*  the  VrcatioJia^Techni- 
cal  Education  Act  of  1983— arid  presenting  the  principles  and  recommendations  that 
the  Alliance  believes  should  be  incorporated  in  the  reauthorization  of  the  federal 
 vocational-education-act. — ^ —  ~~  =  ~-       --  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  L 

The  National  Alliance  of  Business  and  other  business  organizations.  have_had_frer 
quent  meetings  with  the  American  Vocational.  Association  and  o_*Jier ^groups .in.ter- 
esfed  in  this  Bill  over  the  past  year  to  discuss  the  issues. related  to. ^authorization. 
Gene i  Bottoms,  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Afrcatjtanal  ^As^ociationj  has  en- 
gaged in  an  extensive  and  very  positive  outreach,  to  the  business  community  seek 
our  input  throughout  the  development  jrf.thra  Ml^  JELR,_  4164  represents  great 
progress  in  the  coming  together  of  many  and.varied  interasts,  all  of  whom  hope  for 
a  federal  investment  which  will  improve" education,  and  so  oiTer /^eater  pppprtuni- 
ties  for  students  while  helping  fortify  the  economy.  The  Alliance  expects  to  continue  . 
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to  work  with  AVA,  oth<  r  mtere.st  groups  and  the  Congress  We  expect  that  the  final 
legislation  will  be  something  we  can  all  support  arid  i'hcburage  bur  constituencies  to 
support  •     _  -■  _      •_  _  -. 

there  are  many  positive  features  of  the  bill  that  we  support  The  increased  em- 
phasis on  adult  education  and  training,  the  new  focus  on  program  modernization 
and  the  limitation^  on  the  use  of  funds  for  program  maintenance^  unless  jn  special 
circumstances;  the  industry-education  partnership  which  requires  that  employers 
invest  one  fourth  of  the  funds  to  be  spent  to  develop  and  carry  out  joint  training 
programs  in  high  technology  industries;  the  new  consideration  given  to  regional 
planning  by  local  education  agencies;  the  increased  emphasis  on  articulation  be- 
tween different  levels  of  vocational  education,  ajid  the  movement  away  from  ^ate 
gorial  set-asides,  (although  we  would  like  further  discussion  of  How  Federal  funds 
should  best  be  directed  to  the  economically  disadvantaged  and  others  with  barriers 
to  employment..  Special  consideration  should  be  given  by  this  subcommittee  to  the 
concept  of  vocational  incentive  grants,  patterned  after  Basic^ Education  Opportunity 
Grants^  as  proposed  in- the  recent  report  of  the  National  Research  Council.) 

However,  we  do  believe  the  bill  could  address  more  effectively  principles  we  be^ 
lleve  are  integral  to  the  continued  federal  interest  in  vbcatiorial  education. 

vVe  approached  the  reauthorization i_  of  vbcatiorial  education  with  two  questions: 
Whether  a  continued  fedjjral  investment  in  vcjatibrial  education  is  justified  at  this 
time  of  extreme  pressure  on  federal  resources  an d^  how  the  country  can  meet  its 
occupational  education^ training  and  retraining  needs  in  the  next  ten  years7 

After  meeting  with  employers,  employer  organizations  and  educators  to  duscuss 
these  questions,  we  developed  five  ke*y  principles  that  provide  a  compelling  argu- 
ment for  the  .continuation  of  the  federal [  investment  to  ensure  that  the  vbcatiorial 
education  system  has  the  resources  to  be  the  mainstream  delivery  systerrjs  for  meet- 
ing this  country's  need  for  quality  occupational  education,  training  arid  retraining. 

They  are  (ti  The  federal  investment  should  be  directed  toward  improving  the 
quality  of  instruction  arid  ineetirig  student  arid  employer  needs  for  labor  market: 
oriented  programs  which  lead  to  job  placement  arid  irii proved  economic  outcomes  for 
students.  .  . 

We  recommend  t h  it  federal  funds  bemused  to  (1)  improve  the  quality  of  instruction 
in  occupationally  specific  vocational  education,  (2)  ensure  that  course  content  is- 
based  on  labor  jnarket  demands  arid  the  standards  of  the  workplace  arid  (3)  continue 
to  provide  access^  to  vocational  education  programs  for  all  students,  particularly 
those  with  the  greatest  economic  need  or  other  barriers  to  employment 

(2)  Vocational  education  planning  arid-  implementation  at  the  state  arid  local 
levels  should  be  predicated  on  a  close  working  relationship  with  employers  who  are 
users  of  the  system  arid  on  an  anaylsis  of  the  employment  arid  employability  needs 
of  the-staie. 

\H)  "States  should  expand  their  capability  of  providing  expert  information,  guid- 
ance ahd  technical  assistance  to  school  systems,  schools  and  vocational  education  in- 
structors based  on  information  drawn  directly  from  the  relevant  employer  commu- 
nity. 

Ml -Goals  and  objectives  for  state  and  local  programs  should  be  elear  and  include 
standards  of  performance  to  measure  effectiveness  in  meeting  federal  goals  and  to 

improve  the  accountability  for  the  use  of  federal  funds:.       _  _.   ■  

"7f>v  ReautKbrizatioii [  of  the  federal  Vocational  Education  Act  should  reinforce  ihe 
direction  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  ensare  coordination  with  other  em- 
ployment related  system:    _     _  . .   '  .  .  ._ 

_  Our  specific  recommendations  for  implementing  these  principles  are  contained  in 
our  _written_s.tatement.  _'_  .  

Let  me_ part  ic  ul  a  rly  stress  t he_nr ture  of  t_he_em  ploy er_  con tr  ibutjo  n  to.  e ffective  v p- 
ca  t  io  naJ.  education  progra ms:  em  plovers  _  are  not.  seeki  ng  to  control  state  and .  local 
p rograms.  but  ra the  r  to  come  to__  the  table  as  vol unteers _  and  _ _s hare  t heir  expert ise 
with  educators  on  the  demands  of  the  rapidly  evolving  labor  market  as  well  as  the 
specific  competencies  that  pee  occupational  offerings.  We  be- 

lieve  this  should  be  done  through  two  mechanisms 

First,  an  independent  industry-labor  comfnittee  which  reports  lb  the  governor,  the 
state  board  of  vocational  education  and  the  state  legislature  on  the  ability  of  the 
state  vocational  education  program  to  meet  labor  market  needs  and  to  evaluate  the 
^effectiveness  of  these  programs  and  second,  technical  committees,  composed  of  em- 
ployers arid  labor  representatives,  working  with  appropriate  state  staff,  to  identify 
the  competencies  needed  in  the  workplace  in  each  occupation  and  help  the  state  and 
local-education  systems develop  the  capability  if  impar  ag  these  competencies. 

H;R,;4Hi4  make  significant  improvement  in  employer  involvement  in  Vocational 
education  decisionmaking  over  existing  law  by  increasing  private  sector  member- 
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»  ship  on  li ; 'c<uiKatJ<i:it<»ci  policy  making  council  at  the state_Jeye_L  Ho\yeyert _the_ Lan- 
guage of  H;R;  4164  does. riot  distinguish  employers  from  organized  laborjLn  the  menj- 
bership  on  the  council.  ThU  means  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  a  couacil.  with- 
out a  single  business  representative;  The  strong  employer  input  to  vocational  educa- 
tion policy  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  system  responsive  to  labor  market  realities 
will  only  be  achieved  if  employer  participation  on  the  state  advisory  committee  is 
guaranteed.  A  statutory  requirement  that  the  majority  of  council  memberships  be 
drawn  from  the  business  community  will  guarantee  an  appropriate  level  of  employ- 
er involvement  in  shaping  a  vocational  education  systPT.  capable  of  meeting  state 
and  local  labor  market  needs.    *       '  -  -  -  - 

Further  we  recommend  that  the  state  plan  be  approved  by  the  state  aa'visbry- com- 
mittee before  federal  funds  are  made  available  to  the  state.  Advisory  committees 
that  have  little  or  no  authority  run  the  risk  of  being  ineffective  and  easy  to  disre- 
•    ga  r  d ,  n  ega  t  i  ng  any  p  u  rpose  fo  r  their  ex  is  ten  ce i.      -   

A  second  major  concern  with  H.R.  4164  is  that  its  scope  and  purpose  are  so  exten- 
sive. The  bij  j  does  not  reflect  tHe_cc inc i j usion  of  the  National  I nst it u te  on  Ed ucation 's 
study  on  vocational  education  mandated 

me  n  t  is :  too.  d  i  ffuskcL  a  nd  .tries  _to_  achieve  too  m  uch  _  with  the  I  imi  ted  fu  nds  a  vail  able. 
.  We  do  not  think  that  merely  increasing  the_iede^ 

proach  to  this  problem.  We  recommend,  jx.  more  Jocused  iederal  investment _w_hich 
can  be  accounted  for  and  measured  through  the  ability  of  the  system  to  meet  clearly 

established  indicators  for  effective  performance.  .  .  _  _.  

We  commend  the  Chairman  for  holding  these  hearings  because  we  believe  the  fed- 
eral investment,  if  properly  directed,  can  ensure  that  vocational  education  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  challenges  Of  serving  as  the  heart  of  this  country's  training  deliv- 
ery system.  It  is  because  of  blir  belief  that  vocatibr:al  education  can  so  serve,  that 
we-are  here  today. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  inviting  us  here  today.  I  look  forward  to  any  ques- 
tions that  you  may  have. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Any  other  speakers?  Mr.  Schubert,  do  you 
have  anybody  else  there  this  morning?  What  about  Mr.  Kolberg? 

Mr.  Schubert.  Mr.  Kolberg  is  my  associate  ^and  full  partner — he 
is  the  senior  partner  in  our  effort,  and  he  will  be  available,  as  I 
will  try  to  be,  to  answer  your  questions,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  all  you  gentlemen. 

Any  questions,  Mr.  Gunderson?_  .... 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  to  Mr: 
Sernple  for  not  being  here  during  your  testimony  but  in  reviewing 
it — and  T  guess  I  would  be  interested  in  both  of  you  commenting — 
you  cf  O'x-  <il  k  %'rly  much  in  opposition  to  the  concept  of  some  kind 
of  ■lt.\--a't«  f 'ligh  technology,  equipment,  et  cetera. 

Y-Tru.  ±xy  tv  at  you  sort  of  get  the  feeling  that  vocationaj  people^ 
wSiit  t;j  jTul  up- their  rooms  with  hardware  more  than  teach  it.  I 
guess  I  come  from  a  different  perspective — and  T  am  talking  post- 
,  secondary  now,  not  the  pi  imary  secondary.  But  every  vocational  in- 
structor I  have  talked  to  has  said  that  there  is  a  very  bag  need  for 
some  kind  of  high-tech  equipment  in  which  to  teach  their  students. 

During  a  tour  of  my  vocational  schools  i\ 'have -found  that  we  not 
~6n]y~use£cbmputera^ 
computers  now  used  in  dairy,  agriculture,  in  meat  processing,  and 
industrial  technology — in  just  every  scope  of  vocational  work^onei 
can  imagine.  ...  _  

I  guess  it  is  sort  of  like  saying  how  do  you  teach  someone  to  type 
if  you  don't  have  a  typewriter?  Or  how  do  you  teach  someone  to 
play  a  piano  if  you  don't  have  a  piano?  And  I  frankly  don't  know 
how  you  teach  people  to  go  into  the  world  of  high  technology  in 
computers,  regardless  of  the  field,  if  you  don't  have  that  basic  com- 
puter as  a  format.  I  would  be  interested  in  your  coraments. 
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Mr.  Semple.  I  think  you  are  absolutely  Hj*ht  What  I  meant  by 
my  comnients  on  this  is  that  there  is  a  tendency,  I  feel— and  I 
think^you  are  right  in  terms  of  postsecondary  edi,  .ation— to  spend 
a  tremendous- amount  of  resources  in  the  purchase  of  equipment 

I  guess  my  feeling  is_  that  I  am  afraid  that  this  wi1!  snowball  and 
what  we  will  lose  sight  of  are  the  principles  applied  to  that.  I  think 
it  has  to i.  be  very  carefully done.    '  . 

I  am  not  raying  that  we  should  not  move' in  the  area  of  high 
technology.  What  my  complaint  is  about  in  this  section  is  that  the 
business 'community  here  doesn't  really  involve  itself  in  how  this 
technology  is  going  to  use  excepting  so  far  as"  it  might  supply  the 

-  equipment  and  that  is  used  as  its  offset  its  cost  share.  

_I_  meahLthis  is  part  of  the  problem  I  find  in  the  bill — there  is  not 
enough  consultation,  there  is  not  enough  involvement  in  the  busi- 
ness community  in  the  process  of  discussing  how  this  equipment 
could  be  used.     •  .       

I  am  not  against  the  idea  of  having  equipment.  But  I  think  we 
should  proceed  very  carefully.  :   

A  second  point  I  should  point  out:  See'*  this  varies  considerably, 
It  may  occur  in  your  district  that,  indeed,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
recognition  of  the  need  to  carefully  use  technology.  But  I  ani  not  so 
sure  it  is- widespread.  That  is  why  I  think  devoting  all  our  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  rnay  be  misplaced. 

Mr.  Schubert.  Mr.  Gunderson,  if  I  might  comment  

Mr.  Gunderson.  Sure.  . 

Mr.  Schubert  Xcbht_inuihg]._ About  that  as  well.  In  oun>  prepared 
■  written  submission,  you  will  note  that  we  strongly  suggest  the  for- 
mation of  special  technical  committees  to  identify  the  competencies 
needed  in  the  workplace  in:  each  major  industry  in  a  particular 
State  or  region  of  a  State.  *  : 

One  of  the  reasons  for  that  suggestion  is  to  try  to  bring  to  bear 
the  business  expertise,  hot  only  with  regard  to  the  course  curricu- 
lum and  how  it  should  be  measured,  but  also  the  equipment  being 
.    utilized.  -  - 

My  sense  from  my  own  personal  involvement  in  a  business  com- 
munity across  these  years  is  that  if  the  business  community  has  a 

 genuine  sense  of  participation  and  an  ownership  in  thejDrodpct:==to-- 

— wi^th^productoflSe  vocational"e3ucafion  systeniTthey  will_take 
a  very  si^nifiMnt  interest^ ih_the  equipment  that  is  being  used  and 
the  courses  that  are  being  provided.  Scrbften  the  business  commu- 
nity involvement  has  been  pro  forma,  has  not  been  real,  has  not 
been  substantive.  And  the  business,  community:  leadership  per- 
ceives that  right  off  the  bat,  hence,  they  are  not  really  involved. 
 There  is  a- willingness  in  many  businesses  today  to  actually  pro- 
vide inkind  assistance  and  equipment.  But  you  have  got  t9  put  the 
horse  before  the  cart — you  have  got  to  get  them  involved  in  a  very 
direct  way.  *    .  - 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Ackerman. 

Mr^  Ackerman.  No  questions.  :  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Bartlett.  

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  go  to  an  issue  that  I  don't  believe  has  been  discussed 
here,  tand  that  is  the  size  of  the  bill.  That  is,  this  bill  would  author- 
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. biJJJo_n.-_>S'.h L^H.  n>^hjy  doubles  the  size  of  funds  that  we  are 
spending  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1984;. 

My  concern,  I  suppose  is  that  with  vastly  increasing  Federal  defi- 
cits which  lead  ta  high  interest  rates,  which  leads  to  unemploy- 
ment and  1 1  million  people  being  out  of  work — trained  and  un- 
trained—my question  of  each  of  the  threeof  you,  and  I  notice  that 
Hie  homebuilders  left,  but  them  also,  is,  What  is  your  response  on 
the  size  of  the  bill?  Are  you  here  urging  more  money  be  spent,  or 
what  is  your  response?  Mr.  Semple.  - 

Mr.  Semple.  I  think  it  depends  on  what  comes  out.  If  the  bill  is 
structured  in  a  way  that  really  achieves  some  changer  I  don't  think 
the  business  community  would  strongly  oppose  the  funding  levels. 
That  is  why  I  cited  the  example  of  the  California  Business  Round 
Table  involvement  in  education. 

I  think  there  is  a  real  concern  and  I  have  just  noticed  how  deeply 
committed  leaders  of  business  are  in  this  area  of  education.  They 
feel  very  strongly  about  it.  I  suppose  if  you  had  a  list  of  priorities, 
education  woulcUpe  at  the  very  top  of  them. 

We  took  a  surrey  recently  of  our  200  chief  executive  officers  and 
education  was  No.  3  after  the  deficit  question  arid  after  trade 
issues. 

So  I  guess  my  answer  is  that  they  may  not  support  $lVfe  billion 
but  they  certainly  would  support  a  continuation  of  at  least  the  ex- 
isting levels  if  the  bi]l  js  formed  jn  the l  right  way.     

Mr.  Bartlett.  Let  me  follow  up  my  question,  Mr;  Semple,  be- 
cause in  this  bill  which  you  have  testified ,  see ms  to  diffuse  the 
effort  to  double  the  funding  under  this  bill,  would  you  advocate 
doing  that? 

Mr.  Semple:  Not  as  it  is  currently  drafted.  Nor  that  is  what  i  in- 
dicated. I  wpuldnlt  double  the  funding  under  this  bill.  In  fact^  I 
would  prefer  that  we  would  defer  going  at  existing  levels  and 
really  think  through  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Schubert. 

Mr.  Schubert.  I  would  approach  it  this  way  and  basically  agree 
with  the  concepts  that  have  been  expressed  by  Nat  Semple.  But  if, 
in  fact,  there  is  simply  going  to  be  a  reaur^r#rizatiqn  with  some  cos} 
metic  changes,  frankly,  we  don't  think  that  Federal  involvement  is 
justified  at  all.  .   ,   J 

If,  indeed,  we  are  going  to  change  the  focus  and  the  direction  and 
put  the  real  emphasis  on  leveraging  the  Federal  money  to  achieve 
quality  and  instruction,  and  to  measuring  that  quality  by  relation- 
ship to  what  is  actually  going  on  in  the  economic  and  business  com- 
munity in  the  State,  then  we  think- that  clearly_an_  investment 
along  the  lines  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  past— $700  or  so  mil- 
lion—is appropriate. 

We  would  think  that  before  you  make  the  jump  to  twice  that 
mui^h,  to  see  whether  it  were  indeed  the  will  of  Congress  in  terms 
of  a  new  focus  is  actually  effectuated. 

Mr.  Barti.ett.  Sa  you  would  urge  that  we  spend  approximately^ 
the  same  amount  of  money  but  w  spend  it  in  some  hew  and  revo- 
lutionary and  helpful  ways?  -_ 

Mr.  Schubert,  Right.  And,  Ifc  the 
direction,  .ve  urge  that  you  don't  spread  the  Federal  money  at  all. 
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Mr.  Bartlett.  As  one  individual  member  of  this  committee,' I 
thank  you. for  your  candor;  -  - 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  the  homebuilders  had  to  leave,  but  I  am 
intrigued  and  very  pleased  that  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  were  here^today. 

Br.  Leonard:    _  ^  ■ . .  _  _   

Ms.  Leonard.  Mr.  Bartlett,  I  accompanied  our  president,  Harry 
Pryde.  He  had  to  leave  for  a  press  conference..      _.  _   ____  

Mr.  Barrett.  Well,  his  press  conference  was  the  subject  of  my 
question,  and  I  noticed  the  full-page  ad  in  the  Washington  Post. 
First,  I  am  a  fan  of  the  homebuilders,  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively. And  also,  I  am  very  impressed  with  this  new  approach 
where  you  begin  to  get  at  interest  rates  by  what  we  all  know  needs 
to  be  done,  which  is  a  reduction  of  the  Federal  deficit  which  causes 
those  high  interest  rates,  which  causes  young  families  not  to  be 
able  to  buy  homes. 

So  my  question  then  would  be  also  along  the  money  issue.  I 
would  assume  that  the  homebuilders  are  not  here  urging  that  we 
double  the  size  of  this  one  Federal  program  on  the  same  day  that 
you  are  urging: that  we  reducethe  deficit. 

Ms.  Leonard.  I  think  that  on  »■  association  views  the  level  of  au- 
thorization proposed  in  this  b.  as  a  reflection  of  the  universe  of 
need.  It  would  certainly  be  up  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
then  designate i  among  the  limited  Federal  resources  what  could  be 
given  to  this  program.   

But  I_thiri_k_  the  numbers  reflect  the  needs  that  are -felt  in_  every 
community  across  the  country.  And  that  is  how  we  view  the  level 
of  authorization  as  it  is  presented  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  am  not  certain  I  understand  your  answer,  Dr. 
Leonard.  YdU  would  urge  a  $1%  billion  authorization  for  this  bill? 

Ms.  Leonard,  We  support  the  level  ojf  authorization  as  just 
that— a  level  of  authorization  reflection  of  the  universe  of  need 
within  the  vocational  education  community. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent 
^hat  the  record  be  left  open  for  7  days  in  case  the  homebuilders 
would  like  to-elaborate  on  that  question  at  a  future  time.  > 

Chairman,  Perkins^  Without  objection.  _ 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  have  one  additional  question  and  that  is:  As  a 
panel— this  bill_  has  eliminated  the  matching  concept  where  States 
and  local  governments  would  match  the  Federal  involvement— is 
that  _an  issue  that  this.pariel  has  addressed  as  far  as  the  matching 
concept,  as  far  as  whether  we  should  stick  with  the  idea  of  requir- 
ing a  match  from  the  local  level? 

Mr.  Kolberg.  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  .Federal  funds  at  this  stage  are 
about  8  percent  of  the  total  vocational  education  activity  through- 
out the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have 
long  since  left  the  concept  of  matching  grants.  It  is  basically  a 
State  and  local  system.   _  -     -  _  -  -     -  _ 

The  point  we  are  trying  to  make  tcvay  is  the  _Fed_^ra_l_Gbvern- 
ment  is  the  tail  on  this  very  large  dog  and  what  we  should  be 
trying  to  do  with  a  new  pro  redefined  Federal  role:  Our  comments 
are.  all  around  that  concep  luday.  ■-  - 

I  don't  think  it  is  necessary  at  all  any  longer  to  talk  about 
matching.  I  think  it  is  very  necessary  to  try  to  take  a  very  vhard 
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look  at  why  the  Federal  Government  is  involved  in  this  system. 
What  we  are  trvirig  to  say  today  is  the  Federal  Gov  m_ent  is  es- 
sentially making  leadership  Funds  available  to  lead  system  to 
do  new  things.  -      -  ^ 

It  is  in  that  context  that  we  believe  Federal  funds  are  appropri- 
ate arid  necessary  at  the  current  level.  -r-.~-    —  r 

Mr  Semple.  There  is  a_r_evised  kind  of  matching  idea,  of  course, 
in  section  (d)  where  you  have  an  employer  contribution  of  25  per- 
cent matched  with  State  arid  other  non-Federal  resources,  that 
kind  of  match  I  don't  find  terribly  objectionable,  if  it  is  targeted  on 
this  kind  of  approach,  which  involves  business  participation  where 
the  business  community  has  a  significant  involvement  in  defining  ii 
program.  But  generally  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kolberg,  that  this  is  a  tgil 
that  sometimes  wags  the  large  dog,  a  great  deal  in  wagging  the 


Mr  Bartlett.  So,  it  would  be  your  .testimony  that  if  we  .true- 
tured  the  Federal  involvement  properly  it  would  be  in  a  leadership 
role  and  a  demonstration  role  and  you  wouldn't  need  a  matching 
grant,  which  is  more  appropriate  for  a  sustaining  role. 

One  final  question,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  realize  I -am  close  to  my 
time  Would  you  then  make  these  leadership  programs  that  the 
Federal  Government  began  under  this  new  approach,  would  you 
make  them  temporary,  capacity-building  kinds  of  things  as  opposed 
to  maintenance  of  existing  vocational  education  programs  through- 
out?, • 

Mr.  Semple.  Absolutely.   ,  -   n  ....  .  .. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  thank  the  panel.  I  thought  it  was  excellent  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Chairman.   

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Ackerman. 
Mr.  Ackerman.  No  stions. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams.  Th*        >u,  Mr.  Chairman.  \ 

Perhaps  anv  of  y  .'cvVd  share  with  us  your  thoughts  about 
what  it  is  about  the  Jcatic;  al  education  curricula  that  is  not  now 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  employment  marketplace.     - _   -  _ 

You  appear  to  see  the  need  for  < uiges  in  the  curricula,  so  that 
the  people  who  complete  the  programs  within  the  vocational  educa- 
tion schools  are,  as  I  understand  it,  considerably  better  able  than 
they  are  today,  and  have  been  in  the  past,  to  take  a  job.  Now,  what 
is  it  about  the  past  and  or  sent  curricula  that  is  insufficient/  ,  . 

Mr.  oCHU3ERT.  Mr  Willvuns,  I  was  privileged  to  be  involved  in  g 
study  that  was  supported  and  funded  by  the  National  Research 
Council,  that  tbok_a  look  at  vocational  education  in  a  number.^ 
communities,  across  the  country.  And  what  we  saw  was  a  very 
mixed  bag  in_the  sense  that  in  some  communities,  particularly 
where  the  employer  community  had  a  very  direct  involvement,  an 
action  involvement,  as  opposed  to  a  pro  forma  advisory  committee 
involvement.  The  vocational  education  system  was  serving  the  com- 
munity very  well  in  terms  of  direct  relatedness  tj  what  'he  econor 
my  Was  then  requiring  and  what  it  appeared  would  be  requiring  in 
the  near-term  future.  • 

0n  the  other  side  of  tr  coin,  however,  there  were  many  commu- 
nities across  the  country  hat  were  falling  abysmally  short  there 
was  not  any  direct  orientatioi;  to  what  the  economy  needed,  lhat 
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related^  in_our  view,  to  the  absence  of  a  meaningful  employer  in- 
volvement—locally and  at  the  State  level — in  coordinating  the  vo- 
cational education  program. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  insure  as  much  as  we  can,  that 
kind  of  employer  involvement  and  that  kind  of  a  quality  program, 
arid  suggesting  that  the  role  of  Federal  funds  in  vocational  educa- 
tion should  be  a  leadership  in  achieving  that objective. 

Mr.  Williams.  Did  your  study  then  indicate  that  the  given  curri- 
culas  were  not  necessarily  misdirected;  rather,  we  were  applying 
those  curricula  to  the  wrong  people  in  the  wrong  places  at  the 
wrong  time?  In  other  words,  we  are  turning  out  plumbers  when  we 
needed  carpenters? 

Mr.  Schubert.  That  was  certainly  a  significant  part  of  it  and  it 
was  <jiot  sufficiently  labor-market  oriented,  and  that  is  where  the 
problems  came  up.  

In  some  cases^  back  to  our  earlier  discussion,  the  equipment  that 
was  being  utilized  was  not  state  of  the  art  when  young  people  grad- 
uated from  the  course  they  weren't  ready  to  be  assimilated  into  the 
marketplace.  And  that  really  goes  to  the  lack  of  active  employer 
involvement.  _  _  ^   .  ■  _  _ 

Mr.  Semple.  I  wonder  if  I  could  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  Sure. 

Mr.  Semple.  I  think  there  are  two  ways  to  address  that  question. 

The  first  is  a  general  feeling  that  I  have  gathered Lfrom  talking  to 
business  people,  that  in  many  cases  we  are  training  people  for  jobs 
IV.at  don't  exist.  Now,  that  is  one  part  of  the  problem. 
_  The  second,  part  of  the  ].  :oblem  is  t&at  in  that  training  some  of 
the  curricula  may  be  apprq^riate.  But  that _the  graduate  is  vot  well 
enough  equipped  to  enter  the  labor  market  in  th?  entry  lavel  slot. 
And  sometimes  this  means  that  by  separating  vocational  i  ducation 
from  basic  skills,  for  example,  a  graduate  can  come  in  fairly  well 
versed  on  the  technique  of  a  specific  piece  of  equipment,  but 
doesn't  h*ve  the  communications  skills  necessary  to  maintain  long- 
term  empl^rrient  irj l  that  job.  

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  J;hink  we  are  addressing  that  the  cur- 
ricula may  not  be  just  on  specific  curricula  on  an  application,  let's 
say,  of  a  drafting  mechanism,  but  whether  it  includes  the  kind  of 
other  things  that  a  student  needs  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  labor 
market.  And  employer  after  employer  that  I  have  talked  to  has 
>:ome  to  the  conclusion  that  their  new  entrants  have  fallen  down  in 
a  lot  of  these  other  a  s.  They  are  not  coming  in  well  enough  pre- 
pared to — they  may  be  prepared  in  one  area,  but  not  well  enough 
pr^p.H.ed  generally  to  maintain  long-term  employment.  That  is 
part  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Scfubert.  Mr.  Chairman,  ^  i  might  add  one  other  resi  ;nse 
from  a  ^t;  sonal  standpoint.  One  of  the  concerns  an  employer 
always  has,  h  whether  or  not  the  generally  young  person  coming" 
into  that  local  labor  force  situation  has  not  only  the  ability  to  per- 
form the  entry  level^  job,  but  has  the  ability  to  move  iip  the  se- 
quence  in  job  progression,  particularly  if  it  is  a  union  situation 
where  there  are  seniority  considerations,  if  people  moving  into 
entry  level  jobs  are  not  trainable,  do  not  have  the  basic  under- 
standing, having  pe  revived  it,  realized  it,  achieved  it  in  the  educa- 
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tional  system  to  move  up.  That,  indeed,  creates  all  kinds  of  prob- 
lems Jn  that  work  force.  -  -  -_ 

I  think  that  goes  to  one  of  the  things  Mr.  Semple  is  saying.  j 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  had  business-people,  friends  of  mine,  and  I 
say  to  Mr  Semple,  including  Brad  Butler,  not  too  long  ago,  who 
also  indicated  that  the  employment  marketplace  is  changing  so 
quickly  that  folks  are  not  going  to  maintain  one  or  two  jobs  during 
their  lifetimes— our  best  guess  now,  possibly  wrong,  but  our  best 
guess  now  for  the  remainder  of  this  century,  is  that  the  American 
people,  many  of  them,  perhaps  a  significant  majority  of  them,  will 
in  fact  be  employed  in  a  half  dozen  or  more  jobs,  professions, 
during  their  lifetime.  . 

So,  as  Brad  Butler  said  to  me,  my  company  and  the  companies 
.  that  I  am  aware  of,  don't  so  much  need  somebody  specifically 
trained  to  perform  a  task  as  they  need  somebody  who  can  think, 
and  has  a  good  grasp  of  the  basic  skills.         _  .   _ 

It  we_are  going  to  begin  to  do  that  in  vocational  education.,  then 
vocational  education  is  going  to  go  through  a  significant  turning. 
And  many  business  people  arc  going  to  object  to  it  because  they 
have  in  the  past  said,  no,  no,  we  are  not  interested  in  carpenters 
who  know  poetry;  we  are  interested  in  carpenters  who  know  a  slide 
rule.  Now  suddenly  we  may  be  changing  that.   - 

I  may  have  polarized  that  somewhat,  the  poetry  statement,  but  I 
think  it  brings  the  point  home.  If  we  are  going  to  make  that  type  of 
a  turning  in  vocational  education,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  all  are 
going  to  have  your  work  cut  out  for  you,  in  trying  to  convince  your 
associates  and  peers  that,  indeed,  the  marketplace  is  better  with 
people  who  can  think  and  can  move  from  one  job  to  another  than 
it  is  with  a  vocational  education  system  that  teaches  specific  job- 
related  skiilsjJesigned  pnlv  for  one  market.  * 
~  Mr.  Semple.  I  don't  think  it  needs  to  be  mutually  exclusive..  My 
feeling  is  that  we  haven't  drawn  the  two  together  closely  enough. 

I  guess  what  it  raises  in  my  mind  is  the  problem  I  sense  in  tying 
the  vocational  education  curricula  in  with  general  education.  We 
are  going  through  a  lot  of  rethinking  and  I  sense  that  by  isolating 
th?  two  that  we  are  doing  disservice  to  both.  The*o  is  going  to  be  a 
time  when  there  are  goiiv  to  be  a  lot  more  graduates  at  the  high 
schools  who  ar •=  going  to  be  going  directly  into  the  labor  market. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  fail  them  if  we  don't  t!->  these  more  close- 
ly together,  because  as  you  indicated,  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
change  .  _     ___  __     .  .....  .... 

I  thmk  the  vocational  education  programs  can  serve  not  only 
that  constituency,  but  a  large  number  of  those  already  in  the  work 
force  who  need  upgrading  of  their  skills.   :  

I  have  been  p^i  Licularly  impressed  by  some  of  the  programs,  for 
example,  those  out  in  Montgomery  County,  that  provide  communi- 
ty-wide services  and  all  kinds  of  vocational  education  retraining.  I 
think  that  is  a  possiLuity.  I  am  kind  of  dismayed  that  we  now  sepa- 
rate vocational  education  from  adult  education,  and  we  separated 
it  from  our.  general  schooling.      - 

I  thmk  by  continuing  this  separation  of  programs  we  may  be 
kind  of  weakening  all  of  them.  _  - 

Mr.  Wil;  *ams.  Finally,  let  me  just  express  my'  concern  about  a 
possible  direction  that  I  <=ce  this  dialog  concerning  vocational  edu- 
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cation  taking.  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Schubert  who  said  employers 
are,  after  all,  the  users  of  the  system. 

Now,  1  agr?e  with  that  and  I  believe  we  have  to  have  a  close  tie 
fr^>v?en  e^ 

employers  are  the  beneficiaries  of  this  public  system — more  so  than 
anyone  else,  except  the  participants  themselves. 

It  we  are  going  to  loot  upon  that  as  meaning  that  employers 
should,  therefore,  buy-in  financially  to  a  greater  amount  of  voca- 
tional education  and,  therefore,  administer  a  greater  amount  of  vo- 
cational education,  then  I  am  going  to  oppose  it  because  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  diminution  of  the  historic  public  role  in  education  in 
this  country  turning  a  significant  segment  over  to  the  private  au- 
thorities. 

Now,  that  is  not  to  say  that,  we  can't  have  cbypcjjs  on  which 
business  people  have  a  very  strong  voice:  it  is  not  to  say  that  busi- 
ness people  cannot  or  should  not  be  partof  the  curricula  develop- 
ment. But  seems  to  me  there  is  a  threshold  there  over  which  we 
should  not  go,  because  then  we  have  begun  to  violate  what  1  think 
has  been  a  good  separation  of  the  private  and  the  public  authority 
over  public  education.  _    __'   .  

Mr.  Schubert.  Mr.  WilliF.ms,  the  only  comment  that  I  guess  I 
would  make  in  that  regard  is  that  I  think  we  are  a  long  way  on  the 
wrong  side  of  that  threshold  at  this  point. 

I  would  recognize  the  point  that  you  make.  I  don't  think  that  the 
business  community  wants  to  get  involved  in  the  adminir ■■'  ration  of 
vocational  education.  They  have  their  hands  full  in  ir  *..iy  other 
areas — competitive  problems  that  we  have  in  this  country: 

But  I  think  as  a  society  if  we  want  to  maximize  this  system,  we 
need  to  get  back  to  basics.  One  of  my  associates  was  telling  me  that 
vocational  education  as  such  in  this  country  comes  from  a  basic 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  business  community  In 
1917  thnt  they  needed,  that  the  society  needed,  the  f<onbn :; 
needed  n  new  approach.  We  have  moved  a  fair  piece  awav  troiu 
that.  _  

What  we  are  suggesting  is  that  we  get  back  to  the  basics  uiA  be 
sure  that  there  is  direct  labor  market-related  orientation  to  the  vo- 
cational education  system. 

Mr.  Semple.  I  would  like  to  reaffirm  what  he  has  said.  I  would 
also  like  to  strongly  say  that  the  last  thing  the  business  community 
wants  to  do  is  run  this  program.  __'   _ 

Ms.  Leonard.  Mr.  Williams,  we  testified  on  behalf  of  H.R.  4164 
because  we  felt  it  was  a_  well  balanced  apprpa_ch_tb involving ;_the 
private  sector— there  is  advice,  there  is  ev£  uacion,  there  is  assist- 
ance In  planning.  And,  frankly,  most  homebuilders  are  small  busi- 
n^'  men.  Many  of  them  are  very  highly  regarded  citizens  in  the 
corner  inity  and  may,  in  fact^  run  for_  the  lpcal^  oi _  State ;  J»oijpol 
board.  But,  by  and  large,  we  look  to  the  vocational  education  com- 
munity to  provide  a  well  managed  and  efficient  education  s^^tem 
that  provider  people  who  will  go  to  work. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Nielson,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Nielson.  Dr.  Leonard,  I  would  like  to  continue  the  line  of 
questioning  that  Mr.  Bartiett  started.  Your  Mr.  Pryde  talked  about 
supporting  this  bill — a  $1 V2  billion  V  vel,  about  twice  what  it  is 
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.  now-- an3  at  the _sairie  time  is  Having  a  press  conference  saying  we 
have  got  to  cut  the  deficit. 

...Now,  if  we  were  to  raise  this  by  $750  million— if  we  were  to 
accept  it  at  face  value,  and  I  am  one  wha  thinks  more  money  pro- 
portionally  should  go  into  vocational— where  does  it  come  From? 
Does  it  increase  the  deficit?  Does  it  decrease  other  education  pro- 
grams? What  would  you  recommend  to  me  as  a  supporter  of  voca- 
tional education? 

Ms.  Leonard.  As  we  understand  it,  the  level  of  authorization  for 
H.R.  4164  is,  in  fact  $200  million  less  than  what  the  current  law 
authorizes.  It  is  a  reduction  from  the  current  authorization  level. 
You  may  want  tcu;orrect  me  on  that: 

Mr.  Nielson.  The  actual  budget  authority,  however,  has  been 
$735  million.  This  would  double  that — and  I  grant  the  authoriza- 
tion is  not  final.  But  why  do  you  want  so  much  in  this  area  in 
terms  of  the  dollars,  as  compared  to  being  realistic,  of  course,  in 
view  of  your  other  campaign  to  cut  the  deficit? 

Ms.  Leonard.  I  think,  as  I  said  earlier,  there  is  a  tremendous 
universe  of  need  that  this  bill  addresses.  It  speaks  to  the  need  to 
expand  and  improve  vocational  education  in  many  different  areas: 
outreach  to  special  populations,  high  technology,  cooperative  indus- 
try education  programs.  There  are  many  new  and  important 
thrusts  .in  this  legislation.  Granted,  not  everything  is  going  to  be 
funded  in  a  given  year.  ^  '^VjSS?''  \ 

I  ,thirik,  given  the  wisdom  of  the  people  that  will  b^^pnngv  and 
do  serve  on' the  Appropriations  Committee  and  dh»*t^S^amihitt^e| 
You  could  make  that  argument  with  almost  ev^ry^i^^r^m;  the 
grams  according  to  the  greatest  need.  '  ^HfcK^V'  ; 

Mr.  Nielson.  That  argument  could  be  made  fonKuridfedfe  of'pro- 
;  grams  that  we  have  to  fund  and  have  to  authorize  in^t&ect^n|^ess^ 
You  could  make  that  argument  with  almost  eyery^i program  the 
need  is  there.  I  think  everyone  on  this  committee^wbilld  like  to  do 
more  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  do  it  in  terms  of  theftotal  balance. 

Would  you  go  as  far  to  say  that  perhaps  in  tH^ /total  education 
dollar,  not  enough  of  "  ing  to  vocational  asf  related  to  the  rest 
of  the  eduo  *:ion  fm  id  you  go  that  far?  *  '  'li 

Ms.  LiiON  *Rr  M. .  Niei&',n,  we  agree  with  that  assessment. 

Mr.  Niel:    ;   xt  ank  you.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  hear. 
_ „ Mh_Semp.it-,  you  indicated  you  *  i/fc  think  we  (ishould  have  all  of 
the  different  new  gadgets  and  so  xorth  in  our  schools;  we  shouldn't 
have  hands-off  type  training,  yet,  if  at  least  fyou  carry  it  that 
far- — -  jf 

Mr.  Semple.  No,  no,  J  didn't  s*y  that.  f 

Mr.  Nielson.  No:  but  I  am  going- — - 

Mr.  Semple.  I  just  said  it  about  thr  gadgets. 

Mr.  Nielson.  I  Rin  going  to  push  you  in  a  corner  where  you  have 
to  say  that  or  else  give  me  a  solution. 

Nat,  as  you  know,  when  you  were  a  staff  member  you  prepared  a 
whole  list  of  questions  for  people  to  ask. 

Mr.  Semple.  Yes;  and  most  of  them  were  terribly  obnoxious. 
[Laughter.]  •   *   . 

Mr.  Nielson.  I  am  going  to  «tsk  you  just  two  or  three  of  those 
questions. 
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No.  1,  do  you  believe  we  should  have  a  vocational  advisory  bV.ard 
as  such?  Is  it  necessary?  .   

Mr.  Semple.  It  is  necessary  _that  it  has  some  influence,  yes.  1  am 
concerned  that  many  times  the  advisory  councils— although  there 
are  some  good  ones— have  very  little  to  do  with  what  happens  in 
vocational  education  in  the  States.  . ._  _.  -  -  3  —    "  Lt 

Mr.  Nielson.  Should  it  be  appointed  by  the  State  board  or  by  the 
Governor,  or  where  should  it  come  From?   

Mr.  Semple.  I  am  getting  off  in  an  area  that  I  know  is  flawed 
with  danger. 

I  think  it  should  be  as  independent  as  possible.  -  . 

Mr.  Nielson.  Should  it  have  veto  power  regarding  what  the 
State  board  says?   

Mr.  Semple.  No.  not  necessarily.  I  don  t  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  NVuson.  What  influence  should  it  have?  ..  . 

Mr.  Sl.tfPLEr  I  think  it  should  have— this  is  a  very  tricky  question 
and  I  admit  I  haven't  thought  it  through  completely.  -_ 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  that  you  can  give  power  to  advisory 
committees  without  necessarily  giving  them  a  straight-out  veto. 

They  could  have  conceivably — as  we  did  in  some  aspects  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act— allow  for  veto  in  certain  aspects 
where  funds  are  spent.  I  honestly  haven't  thought  it  through* 

Mr.  Nielson.  I  am  cospbnsor  of  another  bill  on  vocational  and 
adult  which  consolidates  them.  The  administration  has  the  2-in-l 
program,  as  you  perhaps  know,  where  the  idea  that  more  money 
would  actually  go  into  the  programs  and  less  into  administration. 

However,  the  main  objection  to  that  bill  seems  to  be  they  would 
eliminate  the  advisory  councils  or  wouldrmake  them  subservient  to 
the  State  boards  who  would  appoint  them. 

Would  you  agree  with  that  criticism? 

Mr.  Semple.  I  think  the  advisory-  councils  have  got 
periH.erit  arid  I  do  believe  they  shojdld  have  more  powe 
have.  ;>*      -■—  _   

I  also  believe  that  they  should/ involve  a  greater  iegr'.  .si- 

ness  involvement,.  - 
Mr.  inieuson.JDK.  ->:' 

Mr:  Semfle.  How  you  spell  that  but  specifically  is  a  very  ditricuit 
question.  But  I  think  it  is  something  we  should  seriously  look  at.  It 
is  one  of  the  points  I  made  in  my  testimony,  that  the  way  the  bill 
is  now  constructed,  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  going  to  make  those 
kinds  of  institutional  changes.    -  

Mr.  Nielson.  We  had  testimony  yesterday— I  was  not  here  but  1 
have  a  copy  of  testimony  from  Tracy  Hulirig  of  the  Full  Access  and 
Rights  to  Education  Coalition^ who  claims  that  this  bill  would  de- 
stroy the  representation  'on  the  advisory  council  because  it  does  not 
Lnsist.tKat.it  >^e  someone  representing  the  handicapped,  someone 
representing  '.he  minorities.  __  *_  . j 

Would  you  subscribe  to  that  view  or  do  you  feel  thai  that  would 
compartmentalize  the  advisory  committee  too  much? 

This  bill  says  nothing  about  the  composition  of  the  bill  and  the 
group  that  testified  yesterday:  indicated  it  ought  to  specify  that  we 
do  have  these  groups  represented  to  make  sure  they  have  access  to 
education  access  to  vocational  training,  and  so  forth. 
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Mi-  SempLe^I  wpuiy  adnju  .f  ;  «..J_HAve  been  ttiroii&h  this  before. 
There  is  a  tremendous  tcrd^rcv  to  try  to  reflect  the  world  of  every 
interested  party  and  put  t^em  on  the  advisory  board?.  •  

Mr.  Nielson.  I  am  advised  tha*'  that  t**  timoiiy  is  coro'rig  tomor- 
row a:  id  my  staff  member  just  gave     to  jr.e  tarly  last— — 

Mr.  Semple.  I  am  just  giving  yofi  r:\>r  sense  of  the  experience. 

I  think  it  is  possible  to  achieve  a  balarv^  and  still  not  load  up  an 
advisory  committee  with  representatives  of  every  conceivable  inter- 
ested party. 

Mr.  Nielson.  One  last  question.  You  made  quite  a  point  that  ap- 
peals to  me  as  a  statistician,  about  a!i  the  permutations  that  you 
could  have,  all  the  different  things  that  could  be  involved  in  this 
bill.  V: 

Mr.  Semple.  Don't  ask  me  to  show  you  how  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion. • 

Mr.  Nielson.  No.  I  won't  cfieck_^pur  jiiaUiematics.__I_  am  just 
simply  saying,  how  would  you  change  the^ill  to  give  it  the  flexibil- 
ity  that  is  needed  without  til  the,  what  you  might  call  all  these 
extra  avenues  that  may  lead  'o— - 

Mr.  Semple.  I  think  that  the  bill  could  be  substantially  reduced 
in  terms  of  language,  first  of  all.  Generally,  my  feeling  is  that  we . 
couhj  reconstruct  it  in  a  way  that  looks  to  certain  missions.  One 
mission,  I  think,  is  improving  the  institutional  base  of  vocational 
education  through  improvements  in^the  future  work  force  through 
a  variety  of  (liferent  mechanisms.  To  me,  J  think  that  is  a  very 
worthy  Federal  purpose 

I.would^secbhdJyj  _en?jjhasize_  the  involvement  _bf_anl  effort  to _ir> 
elude  business  ir  \  grading  the  curricula  or  to  at  least  address  the 
curricula-  And  t  •  devote  resources  into  programs  designed  to 
assure  that  that  currict  la  keeps  pace  with  changes  in  the  labor 
market.  To  me  that  is  tK  second 1  focus i  that  yoii  could  achieve. 

I  do  think  it  is  important  to  maintain  some  of  the  specific  pur- 
poses in  the  bill  in  terms  of  the  handicapped.  But  I  think  that  to 
include  all  these  other  kinds  of  things  diffuses  the  mission  of  this 
legislation. 

_  Mr.  Nielson.  Would  you  be  willing  to  sort  of  draft  something  on 
that  that  we  might  be  able  to  consider  as  having  experience  on  this 
committee, ^perhaps. simplify  it  and  make  it  more  effective?  We 
would  he  happy  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  Semple.  I  would  be  willing  at  setfieone's  request  to  do  that, 
in  v  voluntary  spirit,  yes,  representing  the  business  community, 
But  I  do  suggest  that  I  know  that  there  are  terribly  well  qualified 
drafts  people  on  the  committee  as  it  is,  and  could  probably  draft 
something  along  these  lines.  But  I  would  certainly  be  hap*./  to  help 
if  help  is  needed,  but  I  don't  think  it  might  be.    ;  _   _  __  __ 

Mr  Nielson.  Thank  you:  Let  me- ^sk^Mr:  Schubert  a  question. 
_  Mi^3c_hubert,  do  you  concur  with  Mr. _Semple_when  he  Jaid  there 
are  too  many  avenues  spelled  out  and  too  much  detail  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Schubert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nielson.  Would  you  also  like  to  submit  your  suggestions" 
how„we  can  make  it  more  general?  • 

Mr.  Schubert.  Some  of  which  are  already  incorporated'  in  the 
*•  :itten  statement  but  we  are  piopbresd  to  provide  elaboration. 

y*r.  Nielson.  All  ri^ht.  \Tow,  another  question. 
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One  of  the  iiniiu  criticisms  of  the_book  "Nation  At  Risk" -that  I 
heard  in  the  hearings  in  Salt  Lake  City  where  I  participated — and 
one  of  the  main  problems  with  that  particular  assessment  was  that 
vocational  was  almost  ignored  in  the  book  and  assumed  we  would 
all  be  going  down  the  same  track,  all  going  to  be  Ph.  D.'s  in  physics 
or  something  like  that,  or  art  teachers,  or  whatever.  And  there  was' 
no  emptors  at^all  on  vocational.  Where  it  was  mentioned,  it  was 
almost  disparagingly. 

What  can  we  do  to  change  the  focus  on  people  so  we  don't  have 
this  elitist  view  of  education,  so  we  do  recognize  there  are  several 
alternative  honorable  tracks?  How  can  we  do  it? 

Mr,  Schubert.  This  sounds  terribly  simplistic  but  I  think  one 
way  to  try  to  do  it  is  to  get  the  employer  community  directly  in- 
volved. After  all,  the  employer  community  know  how  they  rely  on 
the  products  of  the  educational  system  to  move  into  basic  industry 
or  semi-high-tech  industry,  and  turn  the  wheels  and  make  the 
Nation  move.  Employer  community  involved  in  the  process  will 
provide  a  greater,  focus  on  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Nielson.  I  thank  you  for  excellent  testimony. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Biaggi. 

Mr.  Biaggi.  No  questions.  ; 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  the  panel.  You  have  been  most 
helpful  here  today.  We  appreciate  all  of  you  coming  here  and  testi- 
fying.   

Our  next  panel,  Dr.  Rowlett,  Eastern  Kentucky  University,  come 
around.  Dr.  Betty  Powers,  chair  of  the  department  of home  eco- 
nomics, Eastern  Kentucky  University,  and  president  of  Kentucky 
Home  Economics  Association;  Anthony  J.  Alvarado,  chancellor, 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education;  Tracy  Huling,  chairperson, 
Full  Access  and  Rights  to  Education  Coalition,  New  York. 

We.  will  hear  from  you  first,  Dr.  Rowlett,  vice  president  for  aca-" 
demic  affairs  and  research,  Eastern  Kentucky  University,  repre- 
senting the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties. Identify yourself  for  tjie  rjcord  ahd^b  ahead. 

Mr,  N;elson.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  L  apologize  to  Ms:  Hulin^  in 
advance.  This  was  handed  to  me.  and  I  ascuaied  it  w  is  yesterday's 
testimony.  I  didn't  mean  to  pre-empt  your  speech.  Please  don't  be 
inhibited  at  all  in  stating  it  emphatically  when  you  conie  to  your 
point. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  D.  RUWLETY.  VICE  PRESIDENT,  ACADEM- 
IC AFFAIRS  AND  RESEARCH  AND  DEAN  CF  :fHE  FACULTIES, 
EASTERN  KENTUCKY  UNIVERSITY,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES, 
AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  LAND  GRANT  COL- 
LEGES,  AND  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  EQUAL  OPPORTUNI- 
TY IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Rowlett.  Mr.  Chan-man,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  testify  today  on  K.R.  4164,  the  Vocational-Techn; :1  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1983. 

■    ,.c  ° 
i .  c"  is  .      -  — 
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In  addition  to  Uglifying  on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  .Colleges  and  Universities,  I  am  also _ testifying,  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education^  the  National  Association  of  Iru 
dependent  Colleges  and  Universities,, tH^^ 

State  Universities  and  band  Grant  Colleges^  and  the  National  As- 

sociation  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education.  

Mr.  Chairman,  you  introduced  me  as  vice  president  for  academic 
affairs  and  research  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University  and  that  is 
my  title.  Although  I  grew  up  in  Representative  Bartlett's  State,  in 
contrast  to  present  trends  I  migrated  from  Texas.  I  am  in  my  33$. 
year  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University 
and  hold  the  academic  rank  of  professor  of  industrial  educali  ^i 
and  technology. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  when  we  look  at  vocational  technical 
education,  whatever  else  it  may  .  it  is  concerned  with  preparing 
people  for  gainful  employmt;  '  * -J  work — young  people,  middle- 
^ged  pepplej  older  people.  

It  is  typically  school  based,,  ;  *<;  comprehensive  high  schools, 
vocational  __schbbls,_ posted  hnical  institutions  of  various 
types,  including  technical  instii  -  jommunity  colleges,  and  in  4- 
year  State  colleges  and  universities.   _____ 

Vocational-technical  education  is  supposed  to  mirror  the  existing 
and  emerging  opportunities  for  gainful  employment  in  occupations 
requiring  less-rhan  baccalaureate  level  preparation: 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  to  be  cb ngratulated  for  including  i n  H.R. 
4164  an  increase  of  30  percent  of  the  postsecondary  set-aside. 

This  floo r  of  support  fo^r_ .vocational  education  programs  serving 
individuals  who  have  completed  or  who  have  left  high  school  would 
be  mandated  under  your  bill  for  basic  grants,  for  comprehensive 
career  guidance  and  counseling,  and  industry-education  partner- 
ship for  training  in  high  technology  occupations. 

We  are  very  pleased  that  the  current  15  percent  set-aside  is 
being  ^raised  to  30  percent.  However,  we  believe  that  40  percent 
would  be  mere  consistent  with  the  new  patterns  of  vocational  prep-  _ 
aration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  previous  tj^stimonx  I  have  pointed  out  that 
Eastern  Kentucky  University,  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Assoc  i  ation  b  f  St  a  t  e  Col  leges  and  U  n  i  versit  ies  a  hd  the  Na  t  ib  rial  As- 
sociation  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  has  con- 
ducted a  series  of  studies  over  a  goodly  number  of  years  to  identify 
the  extent  of  the  involvement  of-  4-year  colleges  and  universities  in 
vocational  -training  and  education  programs. 

The  findings  clearly  indicate,  and  this  is  shown  in  the  written 
testimony,  that  these  institutions  are  heavily  involved  but  the  con- 
tributions are  Largely  unrecognized.    •_"  

In  1981,  we  had  over  120,000  students  studying  in  less-than-baca- 
laureate  level  programs  and  185  4-year  colleges  and  universities; 
120,000  students  and  185  4-year  colleges  and  universities— double 
the  number  of  programs,  double  the  number  of  enrollments  from 
our  prior  study  in  1971.  - 

These  programs  included  a  wir*e  range  of  occupational,  health-re- 
lated, business-related,  programs.  But  for  all  practical  purposes, 
these  programs  might  as  well  h*ve_b^  3D  -liberal  arts  programs 
when  ,  comes  to  the  distribution  bi  Federal  funding. 
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In  WHYS,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  your  leadership,  the  Congress 
approved  a  drastically  revised  vocational  education  act,  an  act  that 
really  squared  with  the  conditions  of  life  and  work  in  the. second 
half  of  this  century.  The  act  provided,  for  the  first  time,  that  asso- 
ciate degree  programs  in-,  vocational  and  technical  fields  that  were 
housed  in  community  colleges  and  senior  colleges  would  be  eligible 
for  funding.  -  \   

Now,  this  has  been  20  years:  This  was  20  years  ago.  This  change 
in  language  has  had  little  practical  consequence  in  the  funding  of 
eligible  programs  at  the  4-yesr  colleges  and  universities: 

It  is  obvious  to  me  and  despite  of  what  the  law  says,  that  there 
are  soms  who  either  do  not  believe  that  4-year  colleges  <*nd  univer- 
sities are  involved  _i_h_  offering ..^aUt^r^fundable  associate  degree 
programs,  or  perhaps  they  believe  that  we  ought  not  to  be.  And  to 
take  the  latter  position,  ignores  a  very  simple  fact,  arid  that  is  that 
higher  education  in  this  country  of  ours  is  diverse  and  there  are 
many  missions,  different  missions,  that  are  assigned  by  lew  to  the 
institutions. 

This  institution  that  I  represent  and  where  I  have  worked  for  33 
years  enroUs  about  13,0U0  students  in  baccalaureates  and  graduate 
programs— the  kinds  of  traditional  programs  that  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  a  comprehensive  State  university.  There  are  about  350 
institutions  of  bur  type  across  the  country.  Most  of  these  institu- 
tions are  members  of  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities,  an  J  Ficst  of  these  institutions  begin  as  normal 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  They  have  evoived  over  the 
years  into  larger-  institutionr:  Many  of  these  instigations  are  re- 
ferred to  as  schools  of  opportunity.  

-  We  subscribe  to  the.  principle  of  low  tuition;  And  in  almost  any 
fall  semester,  about  70  percent  of  our  undergraduate  students  re- 
ceive some  kind  of  financial  aid  that  is  necessary  for  their  attend- 
ance at  the  .institution^  

I  emphasize  that  these  institutions  offer  the  kinds  of  traditional 
programs  tha4:  one  expects  tG>  find  at  a  college  or  university. 

As  a  case  in  point  I  have  three  youngsters  who  have  completed 
their  undergraduate  preparation  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University. 
One  is  a  lawyer  who  graduated  in  the  class  with  yoar  son,  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  is  a  college  teacher,  one  is  almost  .through  medical 
school,  and  a  Fourth  is  a  freshman  computer  science  major  this 
term. 

But  alung  with  these  traditional  programs,  the  fact  that  many 
people  overlook,  particularly  at  the  funding  agencies,  is  that  at 
Eastern  Kentucky  University  we  offer  39  associate  degree  pro- 
grams in  a  wide  range  of  technical  fields — from  nursing  to  industri- 
al technology,  to  agriculture,  and  prog,  arris  that  vjiiare  with  the 
labor  market  today.     ____ 

In  any  brie  year  we  graduate  from  350  to  40(X  students  with  asso- 
ciate degrees  in  the  technical  fields,  These  students  get  jpbs.  What 
they  are  learning  squares  with  the  labor  market.  We  don't  have  an 
unemployment  problem  amongst  cur  graduates. 

Now,  if.  this  is  the  case;  why  ?r*?  these  eligible  associate  degree 
programs  a-  4-year  colleges  and  universities  typically  ignored  when 
it  comes  to  fhe  funding  process?  Why  have  we  been  ignored  fix-  20 
years? 
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The  answer  does  hot  lie  in  the  realm  of  program  quality,  nor 
■  does  it  lie  in  the  realm  of  the  relevance  of  the  programs  to  the 
Labor _  market*  arid  it  certainly  does  riot  relate  to LOur^succe®_:lii 
placing  graduates  for  the  positions  for  which  we  have  trained 
them.    r    .     

The  .answer;  I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  anxLto  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  is  simple.  It  resides  in  the  requirement  that  a 
sole  State  agency  be  responsible  for  the  .allocation  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  runds.  This  mechanism  served  this  country  and 
it  served  vocational  education  very,  very  well  throughout  much  of 
our  history,,  beginning  with  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.    _  •  

But  today,  in  tny  judgment,  it  is  an  anachronism:  It  doesn't  make 
any  sense  at  all  to  me  that  an  agency  that  has  prima 
the  planning  and  administration  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation programs*  ought  to  be  given  responsibilities  *u  determine 
how  dollars  earmarked  for  postsecondary  vocational  programs  are 
spent.  In  higher  education,  with  bur  boards  we  do  not  determine  or 
recommend  how  dollars  for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
are  spent.  _    ...  _____ 

Under  the  current  arrangement  there  is  great  diversity  in  this 
country  as  to  the  funding  of  postsecondary  programs.   

In  some  States  the  money  goes  to  postsecondarv  vocational  tech- 
nical institutes  and  programs  that  bypass  community  colleges  and 
State  colleges  that  offer  similar  programs. 

In  other  States  the  money,  or  large  parts  of  il,  :noye  to  the  com- 
munity colleges.  But  there  is  a  commonality.  In  raost  States,  4-year 
colleges  and  universities,  over  these  20  years,  iw  e  been  systemati- 
cally, excluded.  _ 

While  it  is  laudable  that  this  bill  provides  far  a  doubling  of  the 
mandatOM^set-aside  for  postsecondary  vocatin-  il  programs,  in  my 
judgmenp,-\his  will  have  no  practical  impact,  none  at  all,  ch^ie  al- 
location of  funds  to  support  eligible  programs  at  colleges  arid  uni- 
versities unless  the  sole  Stat$  agency  provision  is  modified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Gospels,  according  to  Mark  and  Luke,  we 
are  admonished  not  to  put  new  wine  in  old  wineskins.  But  this  is 
nreci?  'y  what  H.R.  4164  proposes  to  do  with  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion and  allocation  and  administration  of  postsecondary  dollars. 

We  bf.lieve  that  most  Governors,  State  legislators,  arid  State 
high  .T-r  education  agencies  would -welcome  a  .greater  flexibility 
which  would  come  by  giving  each  State  the  option-— give  them  the 
option — to  administer  postsecondary  vocational  fundi  through  a 
Afferent  board  which  is  representative  of  all  sectors  of.  the  postsec- 
ondary education  community: 

Therefore,  we  urge  that  you  amend  or  eliminate  the  sole  State 
agency  clause;  ai  d  give  each  State  the  discretion  to  administer  the 
Federal  vocational  funds  as  it  wishes..  

My  personal  and  my  wofessionaLfeeiings,  after  being  involved  in 
technical  programs  For  some. 35  years,  is  that  I  believe  H.R.  4164 
should  mandate  a  separate  board  for  the  administration  for  the 
funds  for  postsecondary  vocational  and  technical  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  alsa  concerned  about  the  .definition  of 
postsecondary  educational  institutions  as  used  in  this  bill.  Current 
law  defines  this  as  a  no  nprofit  institution  legally  authorized  to  pro- 
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vide  postsecoiio  ,\v  education  within  a  State  for  persons  IG  years  of 
age^or  oldSr:  . — _ — , — 

H.R.  4164  limits  me  term  jpbstsecdridary  educational  institutions 
to  public  institutions  only.  We  believe  this  unnecessarily  excludes, 
many  independent  end  proprietary  institutions  which  provide  ex- 
cellent vocational  training  for  a  great  many  Americans. 

Thus,  we  urge  the  definition  be  broadened  to  include  not  only 
public  postsecovidary  institutions,  but  independent  and  proprietary 
as_welh_  .  

Mr.  Chairman,  we  continue  to  believe  that  this  Nation's  skilled 
training  needs  will  be  best  met  by  broadening  the  definition  of  vo- 
cational education  to  include  baccalaureate  programs. 

Now,  if  the  principal  purpose  of  the  Vocational-Technical  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1983  is  to  assist  in  supporting  programsjvhich  prepare 
people  for  work— this  is  what  we  are  talking  about— then  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  focus  should  be  preparing  people  for  work  in  high 
quality  programs  that  lead  to  gainful  employment  and  that,  we 
ought  not  to  be  concerned  whether  it  '■•Ucefc  .r  y*ar,  2  years,  3  years, 
or  4  voars  to  do  the  job. 

The  present  restriction  or  r-i  \\ ng  b^yC^.aufeate  level  programs  - 
is  arbitrary  arid  it  is  a  barrl  *  shouid  be  rer,ioved. 

When  we  reflect  a  mome;:,  *s  sobering  as  we  realize  that  the 
graduates  coming  out  of  our  institution  this  year,  and  we  look  at  a 
normal  span  of  work,  these  ycung  people  are  going  to  be  working 
into  the  third  decade  of  the  next  century. 

I  think  it  is  unrealistic  as  we  move  with  them  in  their  prepara- 
tion to  have  this  arbitrary  limit.  I  think  the  options  ought  to  be  left 

open.   .  j  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  work  in  education  are  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  your  leadership  and  supporting  education  at  all  levels. 

The  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act  of  1988,  with  the  modifi- 
cations we  have  suggested,  has;  the  potential,  in  our  juagment,  of 
becoming  a  piece  of  landmark  legislation  of  equal,  or  of  even  great- 
er importance,  than  the  1963  act.  For  this  to  happen,  however,  in 
our  judgment,  the  proposed  set-aside  for  postsecondary  vocational 
and  technical  education  needs  to  be  approved  by  iat  lesst  the  30- 
percent  level.  higtfer  if  possible;  the  sole  State  agency  clause  ought 
to  be  amended,  and  provisions  should  be  made  to  keep  our  option 
open  for  funding  appropriate  baccalaureate  level  technical  pro- 
grams to  prepare  personnel  for  work  and  for  careers  and  positions 
that  are  becoming  increasingly  complex.  .  . 

And,  finally,  the  definition  of  postsecondary  educational  institu- 
tion should  be  revised  not  to  exclude  some  very  fine  independent 

and  proprietary  institutions.     .  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  confident  it  was  an  oversight  in  [the 
preparation  of  the  bill;  there  are  statements  on  pages  4,  55,  64,  and 
70  that  fail  to  include  4-year  colleges  and  universities  in  the  ord-r.- 
jy  listing  of  types  of  postsecondary  institutions.         •  - 
For  example,  beginning  with  line  6,  page  4,  and  I  qno^ 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  pu -pose  stated  in  subsection  teJ,  _th;  ** 
sistance  to  the  States  to  enable  therri  to  assist  institutions  of_0  i 
comprehensive 'high  schools,  general high i  schools,  area  vocational  ft  '  t- 
ty,  technical  and  junior  colleges,  arid  others: 
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I  recornmend  that  the  words*  "4-year  State  collets  universi- 
ties" be  inserted  immediately  after  "junior  colleges"  and  in  such 
other  listings  where  this  omission  has  been  made.  ;[ 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  appreciate 
very  friucfi  the  opportunity  to  share  our  views  with  you  and  I  will 
be  happy  to  respond  t'c (  questions  at  the  appropriate  time.  / 
 Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Rowlett.  We  ap- 
preciate your  coming  here  and  giving  us  the  excellent  testimony; 

[Thb  prepared  statement  of  John  D.  Rowlett  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  John  D.  Rowlett,  faci:  President  for  Academic  Affairs 
and^  Rrsearcii,  and  Dean  of  the  PacultIes,  Eastern  Kentucky  University* 
Richmond,  Kentucky  ■-.  -  ^ 

__Mr.  ChiiirmaCL  and  members  ^  tM^u^qmmittee1  my  jiame  is  John  D.  Rowlett 
and  Lserve  as  Vice. J*residen t'ior.  Academic  Affairs  and _jtesea_rch  and. _Dean_of the 
Faculties  _  at  Eastern  Kentucky- University,  JL  ara_in_  _my  Jhirty^third  ^year  as  a 
member  of  the  J&iculty  a£  this  institution. and  hold_the  academic  rank_of Professor  p_f 
Tndustrial  Education  .and  Technology  I  am  .pleased  to  have  this  opportunity,  to  testi- 
ty  today  on  H.R.  .4164,. the  V_ocational-TechnicaLEkLucatioiiJ^ct_of_1985._Lam  testify- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of;  Staled  Colleges  and.  Univfirsi ties,  the 
American  Council  on  Education,. the  National  Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  tjniversities,  the  National  Association  of  .State  Universities  and. Land  IGrant 
Colleges,  and  the  National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in. Higher  Education.  , 

Vocatioyaptechnicat  education,  whatever  else  it  may  he,  is  concerned  with,  prepar- 
ing-people  for  gainful  employment— for  work— young  people,  middle  aged  people 
and  older  people.  It'is  typically  school  based,  it  is  in  comprehensive  high_ schools* in 
vocational  schools,  in  post-secondary  technical  institutes,;  in  community  colleges*  and 
in  four  year  colleges  and  universities:  Vocational-technical  education  programs  jare 
supposed  t/»  mirror  existing  and  emerging  opportunities  for  gainful  employment  in 
occupations  requiring  less-than-baccalaureate  level  preparatiort;- 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  to  be  congratulated  for  including  in  H:R:  4164  an  increase 
to  30  percent  of  the  ^strecohdary  set-aside.  This  floor  of  support  for  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  serving  individuals  who  have  completed  or  left  high  school- would 
be  mandated  under  your  bill  for  Basic  State  Grants  (Fart  A),  Cbmprehensiv&  Career 
Guidance  and  Counseling  (Part O^ahfl  Industry-Education  Partnership  for  Training 
in  High-Technology  Occupations  (Part  D).  As  you  know,  When  Vocational  education 
enroll  merit  is  broken  down  by  provider  institution,  35  percent  of  the  national  voca- 
tional-education enrollment  (6.8  million  students)  attend  postsecondary  institutions 
(public,  independent  Srid  proprietary).  We  ^re  very  pleased  that  the  Current  15  per? 
cent  set-aside  is  raised  to  30  percent  in  H.R.  4164  but  believe  that  40  percent  would 
be  more  consistent  with  the  hew  patterns  of  vocational  participation^ 
,  In  .previous  testimony  I  have  pointed  but  that  over  the  years  Eastern  Kentucky 
University,  in  cooperation  with-the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  the* 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  has  conducted 
a  series  of  studies  in  ah  effort  to  identify  the  extent  of  the  involvement  Of  four  year 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  offering  of  associate  degree  Vocational  and  technical 
programs.  The  findings  clearjy  show  that  four  year  colleges  arid  universities  make  a 
major,  but  largely  unrecognized  contribution,  in  prodding-  less-than-baccalaureate 
level  -vocational -arid-  technical,  programs.  In  1981,  over  120,000  students  were  en- 
i oiled  in  the  2,179  less-than-baccalaureate  level  vocational  and  technical  programs 
offered  by  185  four  year  land-grant  and  AASCU  institutions.  This  is  essentially 
double  the  number  of  programs  and  double  the  number  of  students  When  compared 
with  the  findings  of  a  similar  study  conducted  in  1971,  The  programs i  .included  a 
wide  range  of  occupational,  health-related,  business-related  arid  other/  Vocational 
arid  technical  fields.  For  fill  practical  purposes  these  programs  might  as' well  be  lib- 
eral arts  prograjns  when  it  comes  to  the  distribution  of  vocational  dollars  to  share 
in  program  'costs.  In  1963,  through  your  leadership,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved a  drastically  revised  Vocational  Education  Act  that  squared  with  the i  reali- 
ties o£the  second  half  of  this  century.  The  Act  provided,  fbr  the  first  time,  that  asso- 
ciate 9egree  programs  in  vocational  arid  technical  fields  offered  irl  community  and 
senior  colleges  would  be  eligible  For  receiving  vocational' funding.  This  was  twenty 
years  ago.  This  change  in  language  has  had  little  practical  consequence  in  the  fund- 
ing of  eligible  programs  at  four  year  colleges  arid  universities. 
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..  It  is  obvious  to  mo  that.  t\mm  are  those,  who  .question  _and_havejes_^ 
the  involvement  of  four  yeiJfl^ullegeB  and  .universities  jjn_pxogrjairis  that  a_re_ clearly 
eligible  for  vocational  funding.  Siich\a;position  .ignores  the.divecsjtxoXhjgher  educa- 
tion as  it  has  developed  in  this  country  and  the  missions  assigned  to  or  developed  by 

} these  institutions.  .......  1  ,■  

The  institution  where  I  have  worked  for  thirty-three  years  is  a  regional  state  uni- 
versity that  enrolls  approximately  13,000  students  in  . associate,  haccalaureate,_and 
graduate  programs.  There  are  .over  350  institutions  in.  this  nation.ihat  are_similar  to 
Eastern— most  are  members  of  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities arid  most  began  as  normal  schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  over 
the  years  have,  evolved  into  rriulti-purpose  regional  state  colleges  and  universities. 
These  institutions  are  often  referred  to  as  "Schools  of  Opportunity",  with  many 
having  open-admissions  policies  arid  subscribing  to  the  principle  of  low  tuition: 

,  Eastern  Kentucky  University  offers  a  broad  range  of  baccalaureate  and  graduate: 
programs  in  the  traditional  liberalj-arts  fields',  iri  business,  arid  in  teacher  education. 
These  are  high  quality  programs  that  attract  rriariy  able i  .students  to  our  campus: 
Moreover,  we  offer  a  number •  of  excellent  baccalaureate "programs;  equally  attrac- 
tive to  students,  in  technical  fields  and  in  allied  health  arid  nursing.  In  addition  to 
the  baccalaureate  arid  graduate  programs,  Eastern  also- others  thirty-nine  associate 
degree  programs,  each-  ful!y  eligible  for  fliridi rig  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  Annually,  we  graduate  <5oO-40Q  students  with  associate  degrees.  The  graduates 
of  these  programs  find  jobs,  arid  they  continue  to  find  Jobs  tbda^^they  have  the 
skills  and  knowledge,  learned  in. a  university  setting,  that  are  needed  in  the  labor 
market.  •  * 

Why  have  eligible  associate  degree  programs  at  state  colleges  arid  universities  re- 
ceived only  token  support,  and  in  many  instances,  none  at  all?  Why  have  we  been 
ignored  for  these  twenty  years?"  The  answer  does  riot  lie  in  the  realm  of  program 
quality,  nor  in  the  re  ley. a  nee  of  the  programs  to  the  current  arid  projected  needs  of 
the  labor  market,  nor  in  the  placement  of  bur  graduates  after  they  4iave  ^eriipleted 
their  studies.  The  answer,  I  submit  to  you  Mr.  Chairman,  is  simple.  It  resides  in  the 
requirement  that  a  "sole  state  agency"  be  responsible  for  the  allocation  of  vocation- 
al-technical educatidn  fu nds.  This  mechan ism  served  well  t  h roughout  much  oi  our 
history  of  vocational  education  but  today,'  iri  my  judgment,  it  is.  an  anachronism.  It 
does  not  make  any  sense  at  all,  least  to  me,  that  a-  state  agency  with  principal  re- 
sponsibil ities .  for  elementary  and  secondary  education  should  also  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  .deter mi i ne  How  doi lars_  earmarked  for  post-secondary  programs  are  to  be 
spen t.  Under  the  current  arrangement  some  states  have  .give n  al l  or  most  of _ the 
funds  f or  the  .operation.,  of  vocational  education  prpgrams  to  pos ^secondary  area 
schools,  after  bypassing  community  colleges  and  some  four  year  college^  and^un iyer* 
si.ti.es-  ai.ready^-offeri ng _ the  same  programs.  In  other  states,  community  colleges  have 
been. .included;  but  four  year  colleges  and  universities  have  been  systematically  ex- 
cluded in  most  states,  *    ■>  ..   i  _t   •  .  

Whiie_it  is. iaudabje_that  ;  H.EL 4164. provides  for  a  dputmng  of  .the  mandatory  set- 
aside  for  post-seco ndary  yocationai  _  and  _ tech nical  prpgrams,  this  a j one,  in  my  j udg- 
ment^ will  have  no  practical,  impact  on  the  allocation  of  funds  to  support  eligible 
programs  at_  coijeges.ajid  jin.iversities  unless  the  "sole  state  agency1  provision i  is 
m odified.  Mr,  Chairman ,  the  Gospels  accqrdi  ng  to  Mark  and  Lu ke  admonish  us  not 
to  put  new  wine  in  old  wineskins.  But  this  is  precisely  what  H.R.  4 164  proposes  to 

do.   •   -         '  :  / 

_  We  belie ve_thaL  most  governors,  state  legisjatprs  and  state  higher  education  ageri- 

•  cies  Iwould  welcome . the_greater  flexibil i ty  _wh ich  wpu  Id  come  with  giy  i  ng  each  state 
the  option. to  administer  post-secondary VEA  fundf  through  a  different  board  which 
is  represe n  tatiyo.  of  all  sectors*  of  post-secondary  education.  Therefore,  we .  urge y 
tb_ amend  pjr^limLn ate  . the  sole,  state,  agency  clause,  and  give  each  state  the  discre- 
tion to  admin  ister  federal  _VE  A  fu  nds  as  it  wishes.  My  personal  feelings  are  eye  n 
stronger.  !  believe  that  H.£.  4164  .should  mandate  a  separate  bpa^^  adminis- 
tration, of  therfurids  jbrppst-secondary ..yocationai.  and  technical  Programs.  

____  Chai rman,  we  are  also  jcpiice r ned  abou t  the ; de fi n iti on  of1  post-secondary  edn: 
cational  Institution"  used  in  H.R.  4164.  Current  law  defines  this  as  a  "non-profit  in- 
stitution legally  authorized' to  provide  post-seebndary,  education  within  a  state  for 
persons  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older.  .  H.R.  4164  limits' the  term  "post-secondary 
educational  institution"  to  public  institutions  only.  We  believe  this  unnecessarily  ex- 
cludes many  independent  and  proprietary  institutions  which  provide  excellent  voca- 
tional training  to  many  Americans  Thus,  we  u,  ge  that  the  definition  fee  broadened 
to. include  not  only. public  post-secondary  institutions,  but-  independent  and>'proprie- 
tary  as  well.    .,■  -  '-v       "  '*• 
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Mr.  ehairraoruwf  continue  to  believe  that  this  nation's i  skilled  training  needs ^ 
belbest  met  by  btoadejun^tite  definition  of  vocational  education  to  inclGde  bacca- 
-laureate  programs.- ICtfte  principal  purpose  of  the  Vbc^Ubnal-Technical  Education 
Act  of  1983  is.  to.  assist  in  supporting  programs  which  prepare  people  for  work,  the  ; 
foctis  should  be  on  preparing  pepple  iji  high  quality  programs  For  gainful  employ- 
ment; not  whether  it  takes  one,;  two,  or  four  years  to  accomplish  this  end.  The 
present  restriction  an  funding. baccalaureate  level  programs  is  arbitrary  and  it  is  a 

baSrier  that_sJiouid:be_remove4-        -  '— •    ...  

Mr:  Chairman;  those  of  us_who  work  in  education  are  deeply  appreciative  of  your  ' 
leadership  and  support  of  education  at  ail  levels.  The  Vocational-TechnicaLEduca- 
tiort  Act  oLli)83,_withthe  modifications  we  have  recommended/  has  the  potential  to 
becpmexi  piece  of  Landmark  legislation  of  equal  or  even  greater  significance  than 
the! Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  For  this  to  happen;,  however,  the  proposed  set- 
aside  for  post-secondary  programs  must  be  approved  at  30  percent 
levql  or  even  higher^the  "sole  state  agency"  clause  must  be  arriended or  eliminated, 
provisions  must  l>e_made_  for  the  funding  of  appropriate  ba^ 

cal  programs  io  prepa  re '  personnel  *  foT posi  tipns  that4  a  re  becoming,  increasingly  co  m-  : 
pie*,  and  figally,_the  definltion-Of ^  ''FOst-secondary  educa  should 
be  revised. not  to  exclude independent  and  proprietary  i nsti tu tions., m  -  \ 

I  ^p«?cLaie_very_much_the  opportunity  to  share  these i  views  wRh  you  .and  with 
menVbers  of  the  subcommittee.  \  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions. 

Chairman  .Perkins.  Dr.  Betty  Powers,  we  will  hear  from  you 

noU      •   *  V  -  *    :   .  :  .  ;  ■ 

STATEMENT"  OF  BETTY   C.   POWERS,   PRESIDENT,  KENTUCKY 
HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION^ AND  CHAIR,  DEPARTMENT 
v  bFi  HOME  ECONOMICS,  EASTERN  KENTUCKY  UNIVERSITY 

Mrs.  Powers.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  subcommittee: 

I  am  Betty  Pbwers.  I-  am  president  of  the  Kentucky  Home  Eco- 
nbmiqs  Association.  It  is  a  professional  organization  representing 
homeleconornlsts  in  teaching,  in  extension,  research,  dietetics,  nu: 
trition,  business,  health,  and  welfare. 

The\500-member  Kentucky  Home  Economics^Association  is  an  af-  . 
'  filiate  pf  the  American  Home  Economics^Association,  which  is  an 
organization  of  32,000  ^members  located  in  every  State  in  the-Union 
and  also  in  the  territories.  • 

I  am  \alsp  the  chairman  of  the  department  of  home,  economics  at 
Eastern!  Kentucky  University and  the  gentleman  to  my  left  is  my  ^ 
boss^  So  \that  might  help  explain  a  little  bit  of  why  I  am  here£        ;  • 
_  I  also  taught  consumer  and  homemaking  classes  in  Congressman 

PerkinV^  district  for  10  ye'ars.  Therefore,_iLpresefit -jny-  

testimony  from^  three  different  perspectives:  from  a  classroom 
teacher  for  consumer  and  homemaking  education;  from  a  universi-  : 
ty ;  administrator's  level  of  a  department  of  economics,  and  also 
from  a  leader  for  a  professionaii  organization  that  is  vitally  inter- 
ested in  consumer  and  homemaking  education.  •'  :_ 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  joppprtunitv  to"  testify  for  the  categojri*  * 
cal  funding  of  consumer  and  homemaking  education  in  H.R.  4164, 
the  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act  of  198$.  '" 

Since  191\7,  vocational  home  economics  has  been  a  y^ital  compo- 
nent of  all  vocational  legislation  that 'Congress  has  enacted  ahd  it, 
has  continued  to  hold  this  very  prestigious  position.  This  fact  is  in- 
dicative of  the  importance  -which  Members  of  Congress  have  ahyays 
placed  on  the  well-being  of  individuals  and  families  in  >our  Nation. 
;  The  official- recognition  of  homemaking  as  an  occupation  is  evi- 
denced by  thet inclusion  of  the  term  •'homemaking"  in  the  didtion-  ■■ 
ary  of  occupational  titles.  However,  this  is  a  relatively  recent  ocr 
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%  currence,  and  there  are  some  persons  who  have  difficulty  accepting 

•  consumer  and  homemakirig  education  as  being  vocational  since  the 
occupation  of  homemaking  does  not  have  a  specific  hourly  wage  or 
dollar  value  assigned  to  it.  _   1. 

•  Furthermore;  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  millions 
of  homemakers  in  our  Nation  is  not  a  part  of  bur  gross  national 
product.  Therefore,  I  especially  commend  Mr.  Perkins  arid  vhis  com- 

%        mittee  for  making  conSUnier  arid  homerriaking  education  a  category 
. -nrr   of  funding  wi thin  the,  act. 

Fr^hkly,  if  this  were  not  so,  I  fear  that  consumer  and  homemalc- 
•       ing  education  might  slowly  cease  to  exist.  By  maintaining- the  Fed- 
eral emphasis  on  consumer  and  homemaking  education,  this  com- 
mwtee  has  insured  that  States  will  also  continue  funding  these 
vital  programs. 

There  are  no  powerful  trade  or  industrial  groups;  there  are  no 
powerful  lobbying  forces  which  are  speaking  for  the  beneficiaries  of 
.consumer  and_hpmerriakirig ^educatibrK  Because  we  cannot  a^ij*n  a 
dollar  and  cents  "value  to  ^the  fact  that  a  child  has  a  nutritious 
\    .      breakfast^  therefore,  it  cah  learn  m^ree 

V         quently.  We  always  have  to  justify  our  existence  in  every  piece  of 

\  \    Federal  or  State  Jejpslatioii.  _   _   i..-.: 

\  Because,  we  cannot  assign  axjoltax  and  cents  ^alue  to.  the  sense  of  , 

'  v      happiness,  security,  arid  well-being'  felt  by  a^  family  where  the.. 
\     homemaker  has  had  training-  in  managing'  dollars,  human  energy, 
\    human  Feelings,  and  human  health^we  again  must  justify  our  ex- 
\  '  istence.  It  is  indeed  in  the  family  where  the.  basic  heed$  of  the  indi- 

1     vidual  are  met.  v  ;      ,  ..    :  ; 

\    Home  economics  is  the  only  subject  area  within  the  educational 
■setting  which  has  the  individual  and  the  Family  arid; the  interac- 
tions between-  the  family  and  the  greater  environment,  including 
V    the  work  Force,  in  which  the  Family  operates  as  its  central  'focus. 

The  family  is  truly  the  heart  of  consumer  and  homemaking  edu-  - 
cation.  Research  continues  to  note  that  the  connection  between 
work  and  family  is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  individuals  and  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  The  workers'  quality  of  life  greatly  influences 
his  or  her  job  satisfaction  and  productivity.  Skills  and  competencies 
— ; r-  taught  in  "consumer  and  homemaking  education  are  critical  to  this  ;  .: 
"       quality  of  life.  .         '-  -  /  ^  : 

Consumer  and  homemaking  educatloh,  as' dotes  all  home  ecoriom-  ,': 
ics,' works  in  a  preventive  educational  mode  rather  than  a  correc- 
tive remedial  mode  to\aid  families*  in  iriariSgirig  resources^  in 
making  decisions,  in  living  in  a  .society  which  is  constantly  chang- 
"     ing,  .  ;  .        .  _  1 

.  /       We  seek  to  prevent  the  fires  rather  than  put  out  the  fires  which: 

^  may  threaten  individuals  arid  Families  in  our  Nation.  .   

"    'The  committee  is  also  to  be  commended-  for  its  insight  into  the 
;       unique  *ways  in,  which  consumer  and  homemaking  education  can 
help  famines  and  individuals  cope  with  change  through  developing 

•      programs.  -    .'  ' '    .  .  •  •; 

<         I  urge  the  members  of  this.subc&mijrittee  to,  strongly  support 
.  Funding  at  the  level  currently  propbsed  in  this  bill.  • 
-,  Congressman  Perkins*  staff  gave  me  permission  to  deviate 'from.  ? 
the  usual  procedure  of  citing-  national  data  in  order  to  include 
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»  —  ,_  -  m  -■  ^  f  .  _ 

«some  actual  examples  where  Federal  Funds  supporting  programs 
.  . :.  have  made*  a  difference  in  lives  of  individuals*and  families.  _ 

_  The  _  national  _  data  are  available  to  you.  from  _Ms._  Bertha  King 
i       who^is  the  senior  education  -program_  officer  for  consumer  and 

hbmemaking  educatip_hnpithe  Dej>l^rti^nt_of  ^_ucatioh._    

So  tfie  following  examples,  even  though  they  are  taken  from 
,     Kentucky,  could  very  well  come  from  any  of  your  StatesTl  am  sure 
that  any  of  your  States  could  make  similar  claims. 

One  of  the  suggested  upes  for  Federal  dollars  is  for  program  de^  ,. 
yelopment  and.  improvement  of  instruction  relating  to  managing 
individual  and  \family  resources.  A  student  from  Pickle  Fork  in  , 
Johnson  County,  Ky.,  was  an  active  member  of  the  Future^  Home- 
makers  of  America  and  was  enrolled  in  her  third  year  of  home  eco- 
nomics classes  in  EfgH  school.  The  student  lived  with  her  mother, 
an  aunt,  a  younger  sister,  and  a  young  cousin.  The  father  was  not  a 
*  member  of  this  family  group.  The  only  income  which  this  family 
had  was  the  meager. wages  earned  by  the  aunt  as  a  housekeeper  for 

a  family  in  town,   y  _  '[_.*_    .  • 

The  student's  home  economics  ieacher  made  a  home  visit  to  rfote 
1    progress  made  oh  a\pr_<y*ect  whic^^  an  ex- 

tended jearning.  While  talking  with  the  m other,  the  teacher  just 
remarked,,  "Mrs^ 

_1  know  she'i  smart,"  replied  the  mother,  "but  I  can^^pay  for  col- 
lege/^  _The-;teacher 

teacher's  help,  this  home  economics  student  found  employment  in 
a  local  drive-in  restaurant.  J-jhe.  worked  there  between  her  junior 
and  senior  year  and  then  during  her:  senior  year  in  high  school  and 
after  she  graduated  from  high  school.    .  • 

The  net  result  of  that  home  visit  by  that  teacher  was  the  family 
•moved  to  Berea,  Ky.;  when  the  daughter  was  accepted  there  for  col- 
lege.. And  the  mother  found  employment.  Both  of  the  daughters  are 
now  college  graduates,  One  of  them  is  a  regional  buyer/manager 
for  the  food  division  of  a  large -motel  chain;  the  other  became  a  re- 
porter for  a  large  daily  paper  in  another  State. 

:  it  was  Federal^dbllars  that  helped  pay  this  teacher's  expenses  for  * 
travel  to  supervise  student  projected  - 
___It _was_  Federal  doUars_  which  poverty 
cycle  and  a  total  fa^ily'became  taxpaying citizens'  through  ah  edu- 
cational program  which  emphasized  management  of  resources  and 
decisionmaking.  .  "■■        /    ,         ,  - 

Another  area  for  Federal  spending  jis  improving-  responses  to  in-, 
dividual  and  family  crisis.  And  heaven  knows  that  we  really  need 
.     this  in,  today's  day.  ,    -:-  •  ;_ 

:_AL_consumer  and  homemaking  class «  in  Floyd  County  studied  a 
unit  on^  drug  ^nd  alcohol  abuse.  As  an  extended  learning, "four  stu- 
dents asked  their  tejw:her_  if  , 
mous*  group  meeting  for  teenagers  and  report  their  findings  to  the 
clasjs.  These^  students Lfhared^ 

coholism  and  the  resources  available? td/ both  the  alcoholic . and 
family members  of  the  alcoholic.         \.[  /  *  .  " 

:  An  additional  area  emphasized  in  this  bill  is  parenthood  educa- 
tion. A  Kentucky  school  recognized  parenthood  education  as  an  im- 
mediate need  since  7  percent  of  the  home  economics  students  and 
14  percent  of  the  senior  class  were  parents.  So  parenthood  educa- 
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tion  Classes  w^re  planned  to  meet  this  ne6d  through focusing  on 
-     medioal  needs,  discipline  of  children,  proper  mitritiOT 

 nancy-and  iiifaijcy,  and  support  systems  available  .to  assist  teenage 

parents..  _  :  :  1  _J _*  ,__ 

Underserved  populations  "were  reached  through  adult  drop-in 
centers, 'through  programs  at  the  Danville  School  for.  the  Deaf, 
through  the  Cardinal  Hill  Crippled  Children's' Hospital,  and  others' 
that  are  tod  numerous  tp  cite^  __     l^.^      _         _  \  - 

Last  year,  a  chapter-ofJFuture JHomemate^ 
stalled  at  the  Danville  &hqol:for  the  Deaf;        ,  - 
:  I  just  wish  each  of  you  could  have  befen  there  when  these  totally 
deaf  members  signed  a  devdtional  before  the  400  people  who  were 
there  for  a  regional  training  workshop  in  leadership. 
It  was  very  inspiring.  - 

I  realize  that  these  are  only  a  few  examples  chosen  by  me  to  em- 
phasize that  Federal  legislation,  including  populations  to  be  served, 
..  and  containing  suggestions  for  use/of  Federal  funds,  gives  added  di- 
rection  to\.petsons  planning,  dir^bting,  and  teaching  consumer  and  . 
homemaker1  education  programs.  .  ;   .  /  \ 

Funding  for  all  vocational  educatioa  programs     a  combination 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  dollars.  With  the  Federal  dollar  being 
;  ..    approximately  a  1  to  10  or  a  1  to  12  ratio  with  State,  and  local 
funds.  Thus,  Federal  moneys  could  quite  aptly  be  termed  /'seed 
money"  which  actually  helps  to  generate  other  funds  which,  in 

•  turn,  are  used  tb  serve  the  populations  identified  by  the  Federal 
fegislation.  _  1 

.  _  During  the  past  few  years,  the  appropriations  has  been  at  a  de- 
- — -  creased  level  bringing  about  some  necessary  reduction  of  programs. 

*  In  Kentucky,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  individuals  and  fami- 
lies being  served  By  consumer  and  homemaking  education  willjppri- 
tiriue  to  receive  curtailed  services  until  equity  in  funding  distribu- 
tion has  been  achieved.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge  you  to  authorize 
the  budget  ceiling  at  tjie  level  designated-ii-fche  House  bill. 

In  summary,  consumer  arid  homemaking  education  continues  to 
serve  a  vital  function  in  the  education*  of  citizens  throughout  the 
Nation  for  parenting,  consumer .  skills,  coping  with  stress,  relation- 
;  ships  with  others;  management  of  resources,  nutrition  throughout 
the  life  cycle,  and  decisionmaking.  '   '      *    **  'T    '  .  j™ 

We  are  very  prouS'  of-our-cotttrihutions  to  the  well-being  of  indi- 
viduals arid  Miniliesas  well  as  the  Nation..  :  *    .    ■  :  ■  ■_ 

Mr.  Perkins,  I  commend  you  arid  the  members  of  ^this. committee 
for  including,  consumer  and  homemaking  education  as  a  category 
for  funding  within  H.R.  4164  and  respectfully  request  that  the 
funding  levels  be  authorized  as  written  in  your  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  record  of  support  for  consumer  and  home- 
making  education  has  been  unflagging  and  constant,  I  personally 
thank  you  and  your  committee  for  drafting  the  bill  as  written,  and 
far  your  continuing  commitment  to  consumer  arid  homemaking 
educatiorial  prb^aiTLS^af^ctmg  families  throughout  our  Nation: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  afforded  rrie  today  to  express  my 
:  vi^ws  regarding  consumer  and  homemaking  education  to  you  and 

to  She  members  of  the  subcomrriittee.       ;-        1,    .....  _ 

. .         Chairman  Perkins..  Thank  you  very  much,  Dfr>  Powers.  We  "ap- 
preciate your  testimony  today. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Betty  C,  Powers  follows:] 

Phepared  Statement,  of  Betty  C.  Powers,  President,  Kentucky  Home  Economics 
.Association,  and Ghajhmak,  Department  of  Home  Economics,  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky University,  RIchmond,  Ky.   •       ,^  V  - 

Mr,  Chairman  arid  members  of  the  suhconimitteej  l  am  BettySwers^ President ,  of 
the  Kentucky  Home  Economics  Association,  a  professional  orgajiizatton  .represent- 
ing home  economists  iri  teaching,  extension,  research,  dietetics. anjLnjitritipnj.  busi? 
riess,  health  and  welfare.  The  500  member  Kentucky  Home  Economics  Association 
is^an  affiliate  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  a  national  organization- 
of  32,000  members  who  are  professional  home  economists  in  every  state,  in  the 
nation  as  well  as  the  territories.  I  am  also  the  chai©n;an  of  the  Department  of  Home . 
Economics  at  Eastern  Kentucky  Umvprsityr  a  regional  state  supported  institution 
with  1500-1800^  students  per  semester  taking classes  in  my  department.  I  also 
taught  consumer  and  homemaking  'classes  in  Congressman  Perkin's  congressional 
district  for r  ten  years.  Therefore,  I  present  my  testimony  from  three  different  per- 
spectives.  ~  *  ■< 

I  am  pleased  to  have 'this  opportunity  to^estify-  for  to  categoriat  funding  of  con- 
sumer and  homemaking  education  in  Part  B,  Sections  211,. 212,  and  213  of  Title  II  of 
H.R.  4164— Vocationajf'echhical  Education  Act:  of  1983:  Siiice  1917,  vocational  home, 
economics,  ihcju^dingwnat  is  currently  idchtified.as  consumer- and  ^home^ 
cation,  has  been  an  •~*rt2rdl  component  of  all  vocational  education  legislation  en-: 
acted  by  Congre*o.  -.This  fact  is  indicative  of  Ihe  importance which  members  ofXorl-f 
gress  have  alv  a/s  placed  on  the  welUbeirig  of  individuals  arid  famUies  in  our  hation:- 

The  official  recognition  of  homemaking  as  an  bccupatibfi  is  evidenced  by  the  in- 
clusion  of  "homemaking"  in  the,  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  However,  this  is 
a  recent  occurrence,  and  there  are  some  admiriistriatbrs  of  vocational  programs  in 
some  states  who  thave  difficulty  accepting  consumer  and  homemaking  education  as 
being  "vocational-  since  £he  occupation  of  homemaking  does  not  have  *a  specific 
wage  or_dpjlar  value i  assigned  to  it.  Furthermore,  the  value  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  -miHions'.oi*  homemakers  in  bur.  nation  is  hot  a  part  of  bur  Gross  National 
Product. __Therefofe,_ !  esDecially  commend  Mr*  Perkins  and  his  committee  for 
making  consumer  and  homemaking  education  a  category  oT  funding  within  the  act 
Frankly,, if  this* were  not  so,  I  fear  thaj^consumer  and  homema^hg  education  might, 
slowly  _cease_  to  exisC  By  maintaining  the  federal  emphasis  bh  consumer  and  home- 
making  _educa_tiom_t_his  committee,  has  insured  that  stategwill  also  continue  funding 
these_vital_programs.  x  _  -  _    •  r 

There  are  no  powerfuL  trade  or  industrial  ^groups,  no  powerful  lobbying  forces 
whicKare^poakin^for  the  beneficiaries  (individuals  and  families)  of  consumer  -and 
homemakmg^ucati^  i^  in  the  state  houses  acfoss.  the  nation. 
Because  we_  cannot  .assign  ^dollar  and_  cents  value  to  the  fact  that  a  child has  a 
D  utr  itious  meal  .every  morning  andt  therefore,  learns  more  readily  and  is  ill  _1qss  fre^ 
quenUy+_we  must  justify,  our.  existence  every  _time  new ^federal  or  state  le^lationws 
"constderjHirBecause.  we  cannot,  assign  a  "dollar  and  cents  figure ^  to  the  sense  of ^happi- 
ness, security^  and  weLl-be ing;feit  by  a_  family  w here  the  homemaker  has  had  train- 
ing 9  in  managing  dollars,  .human  energy,  human  feelings,  and  human  healthy  we 
again  must  jiustify  Jiur  existence^  It  is  indeed  in  the  fijmily  where  the  basic  needs  bf 
the  individualare  met.  The.methods  of_ meeting  andjthe  extent  to  which  these i. needs 
are  met  profoundly  aife^t.tbe.uiteractibn  of  the  individual  with  the  greater  environ- 
ment of  which  hfc  or  she  is  a  part.  '   __:  "" u  _■ 

_  Home  Ecojiomics  isihe  only.  subject  area_  within  the  educational  setting  which  haa 
the.  individual.  an4_the  Jfamijy  _and JJne  interactions  tetween  the  family  arid  the 
greater  environment  Ln_'which_t_he Jamily  operates  as  its  central  focus.  i™*J5m*\y_  ^ 
truly,  the  heart  b£  consumer  and  homemaking  education!  J^search  cbhtihues^  to  note 
that  the  connection  between,  work  and  family  is  vital  to  the  welj-being  of  individuals 
and  of  the  ifatiori  as  a  whole.  The  workers  ''quality  of,  life"  grearly  influences  his  or 
her  job  satisfaction  and  productivity^  Skills  and  competencies  taught  in  consumer ' 
and  homemaking  education are.crLticaL  to •  this  auajity  of  life,    _    \  „ 

The  families  in  our ^  Jiation_are_being  bufteted ^  by  social  and  economic  forces  over 
which  they  have  little  or  iio  co_n_troL  Unemployment  has  created  great  stress  on 
families  when  bread  winners  .wages  are_greatiy  curtailed  or  become  non-existent 
The  typical  family  of  two  parents,  two  children,  full  time  homemaker  and  working* 
father  is  actually  a  minorky_nW._App^rj)ximately  13  percent  of  the  nation's  famines 
fit  this  category.  The- number  of  one  parent  families  doubled  between  1970-1981  with 
20  percent  of  the  nation's  children  now  living  in  a  one-parent  family.  Nearly  half  of 
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ail  "married  women  with  children  under  6  are  in  the  labor  force.  (U.S.  Census 

Bureau).  '  .  ..IV..-   

Women  continue  to  move  into  the  work  force  in  .  ever  increasing  number&_tay 
lypo.  this  number,  should  reach  approximately. 52  million.  Contrary  to  popular  opin.--  ; 
ion,  the  majority  of  these  wohien  are  working  out  of  economic  necessity  rather  than 
strictly  personal  desire:  Even  though  women  have  moved  ^ito ;  the  work  force*  they1 
"continue  to  be  trTe  principal  workers  in  the  home;  Thus,  they,  now  have  assumed 
multiple  rotes— homemaker,  parent,  and  wage-earner;  Research.  indicates_that,_  no 
"  matter  whether  the  homemaker  is  a  fall-time  homemaker  or  is  employed  outsid§. 
the  home,  the  other  members  of  the;  family  spend  less  than  one  hour  per  week  doing 
household  work..  (Walker  and  Woods)' These  are  forces  over  which  the  family  has 
little  or  no  control.  Consumer  and  homernaking:  education,  as  does  all  home ^econonv 
ics>works  in  a  preventive  educational  mode  rather  than  a  corrective^  remedial  mode 
aid  rami  lies  in  managing  these  problems:  We  seek  to  prevent  the  fires  rather 
than  put  out  the  fires  which  may  threaten  individuals  and  families  in  our  nation. 
The  committee  is  also  to  be  commended"  for  its  insight  into  the  unique-:  ways,  in 
S  *  which  consumer  and  homemaking  education  can  help  families  and  individuals  cope 
with  change  through  developing  programs  as  noted  in  Sec.  2.J2  of  the  Vocational 
Technical  Education  Act  of  1983.  I  urge  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  to  strong- 
ly^suppou  funding  at  the  level  currently  proposed  in  the  bill:  This  is  an. absolute 

 rmfhimum  base  if  consumer  and  homernaking  education  continues  to  adequately 

serve  the  populations  designated  in  this  bill.  .  •    ..  /         J    i_  ; 

Congressman  Perkins*  office  gave  me  permission  to  deviate  from  the  usualproce-  ^ 
, '    dure  of  citing  national  data  and  statistics  i"  order  to  include  actual  examples  .or 
instances  where  federal  funds  supporting  programs  have  made  a  difference  in. lives 
of  individuals  and  families.- These  national  data  are  available  thrbugh  Ms.  Rertba  - 
King,  Senior  Education  Profrara'Officer  for  Consumer  and**  Homernaking  Education 
in  the  Offi6e  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  Department  of  |3ducation.  The  Jot 
-    .  lowing  examples  are  taken  from  annual  reports  in;  my  own  state  of  Kentucky  and 
v     are, cited  with  Ihc  realization  thajE  every  ^stfite  in  the  union  could  cite  similar  exam- 
ples.,       v  '  "~     I  •  _     /  -----  .__ 

One  of  the -suggested  uses  for  federal  dollars  is itfbr  program/ development  and_im- 
'  provement  of  instruction  relating  to  managing  individual  and  family  resources.  A-  j 
student  from  Pickle  Fork  in  Johnson  County,  Kentucky,'  was  art  active  jnember.of  ] 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  and  was  enrolled  in  het  third  year  of_home 
economics  classes.  The  student  liv&i-with  her  mother,  an aunt,  a  younger  sister  MoT  : 
a  young  coUsihv  The  father  was  not  a  member  of  the  family  group:  The  only  income  \ 
which  this  family  had  was  the^eager  wages  earned  by  the  aunt  as  a  housekeeper  j; 
for  a  family  in  towii.  The  student  wafked  one  mile  each/day  to  catch  the _hus__and 
had  a  perfect  attendance 'record.  Her  home  economics  teacher  made  a  home -"visit  to 
note  progress  oh  a  project  which  the  student  was- doing  as  an  extended. learning. 
While  talking  with  the  mother  the  teacher  asked,  "Mrs,/Doe,  doyoiL  realize  Jane  is 
college  material?"  "1  know  shels  smart,"  repl:3dJthe,jnofcker^<'hut/'I_canLt  pay Jor  her ; 
college!"  "Perhaps,  there's  a  way^"  replied  the  teacher/ The_s_tuderit  found  employ- 
ment in  a  local  drive-in  restaurant;  and  worked  every. wfeekrend  anoV  during- the  su/n- 
mere  of  her  junior  "and  senior  _yeara.:Her_hom£^cQnqta 

dent  make  out  a  budget  and  plan  the_use  sf  lier money^  The  net  result^of^at  home  • 
visit  by  the  teacher  was  ±halL_the_fajiiily^jrnove^^^ 

mot  he  r_  found  _  employment..  Eoth_  of  _the_  daughters^  are  college  graduates.  One:  PI  - 
them  is_a  .regional  buyer/ manager  for the Food  Division : of  a  large  motel  c hai n i ;  t he 
other  .became  a  jreport'er  fbr_a_larg_e  daily,  paper ^Jn/amther..stotqi..F^eral  dollars  • 
helped  pay.  this,  teacher's  ^expenses .  for  travel  .W  supervise  student  projecte.  Federal 
'  dollars'  .helped ..  to  break  the  vicious  poverty  cycle  and  a  totaK  family  became  tax- 
"paying  citizens^  through  an  educational  program  which  emphasized  managing  of  re-£ 

sources- and  decision  making*   /_:_____,___/__  ~  .._  ~:  _■•  _ 

A  second  use  for  federal  monies  is  for. improving  nutrition.  On  Saturday,- October 
25th,  approximately  40  students  from  16  counties  jfri.  the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky 
met  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University^to  receive  'training  in  body  fitness,  brie  of. the 
major  projects  of  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  organization.  Nutrition,  exer*  , 
else,  healthful  stiacks,  and  weight  control  were  ail  a  part  of  the  days  educational 
experiences.  Eaojh  student  will"returrt  to  his  or  herj  respective  school  and  will  serve  -. 
-  as  a  leader  in  that  school Lfbr  a-fitness  project.:        j -.       -  t 

A  home  eebhbmics  elass.at  Prestbrisburg?  Keritucky,7iriterviewed  older  Citizens  on 
tneir  daily  diet  thus  becoming  gware-  of  nutritional  heeds  throughout  the'life  cycle 
and  also  gaining  understanding/  of  the  difficulties  older  people  have  in  preparing 
food  due  to  physical  impairments  or  lack  of  adequate /money  to  buy  the  ffeeded  fooc  \ 
items.  *  ' .  I  ■  If  *.   *  '      J   •    ■  •  '  " 


The  school  cafeteria  staff  aak^hoine  economics  students  iri  a  .western.  Kentucky 
school  for  suggestions  in  oUrmmg  menus  for  school' lunches.  The  students  deters 
mined  the  nutritive  cm^etit  in  eacrrof  the. menus  which  they  planned,  This  served  a  - 
two-fbld  purpose^Notlinly  did  the^'tudents  gain. valuable  knowledge^  regarding  nu- 
trition, but^Jso^fhe  cafeteria  staff  gained  insight  into  what -teen-agers  liked  to  eat. 

A  third^ffea  for  federal  spending  is  improving  responses  to  individual  and  family* 
crisi?*<5v  consumer  arTc  homemaking  class  in  Floyd  County  , studied  a  unit  on  drug^_ 
alcohol  abuse/ As  an  extended  learing,  four  students  asked  their  teacher  if  theyrr 
^could  attend  an  Alcoholics 'Anonymous  group,  meeting  for  teenagers  $nd  report  their 
findings  to*  the  class.  The  stulents  shared  with  the  class*  the  warning  signs  of  alco- 
holism and  the  resources  available  to  both  the  alcoholic  and  family  members^fttte-  : 
alcoholic.  .    ^  -     ^        .-"  ' 

Another  school  in  Kentucky  determined,  via  a  schoohwid^uj^evrtnat  approxi- 
mately fifty  percent^bf  the  secondary  students  had  experimented  with  or  were  regu- 
lar users  of  drugs.  Consequently,  the  consumerajaU^Smen^aking  classes  decided  to 
emphasize  educational  programs  on  drug^antfalcoKbl  use.  A^pafceLconsisting  of  a 
pharmacist,  a  recovered  alcoholic  and  ^represehtativ^.frori^  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
talked  with  the  student.  The,  pharmacist  discussed  the  .responsible  use  of  prescrip- 
tions and -over  the  cqu  it^r^drugs.  The^  recovered  alcoholic  presented  his  life -before  , 
and  after  his  alcoho^ab  use.  The  representative  from  AA  discussed  services  available 
■""  through- that  p_ga~nizat  on  and  related  organ  izatipns  such'  as  Al-anon  arid  Al-teen. . 
Another,  area  emphas  ized  in  this  bill  is  Parenthood  Education.  A  Kentucky  recog- 
nize^, parenthood  education  as_ah  immediate  heed  since  seven  percent  of  the^Home 
Economics  students  am  I  fourteen  percent  of  the  senior  class  were  parents. .  Parent- 
hood education  classes  were  planned  to  meet  this  heed  through  focusing  on  medical  > 
heeds,  discipline  of  children, Lj)roper^huJ;ntioh' during  pregnancy  and  infancy,  and 
Support  systems  available  to]^assist  teen-age  parents.    ^        m  _         _/w  -  v  ■ 

^t^hservatioh  of  1  i  mi  ft  d  resources  was  addressed  by  the  consumer  arib^  homemak-^, 
ing  classes,  at  Edmonds(  n  County  High  School.  Class  members kept  a  record  qrth^;; ' 
amount  of  electricity  uskl  in 'their  Homes  for  a  weekfrThen  they  calculated'  the  cost,Y 
per  day.  By  checking  th  e  number  of  kilowatts  used  each  day,  students' could  de ter^ 
mine  wh ich  appliances  y vere  the  most  .expensive  to  operate.  Then  each  student  was 
asked  to ;  determine  way  ?_  electrical  ehe rgy  could  be  conserved  in  his  or  her  home.  - 
.  .-.ynderserved  populate  >ns_  were  reached,  thiopgh  L  adult  drop-in.  centers,  th  rough 
PrPgrams  at ^  theJDanvilie  School  for  the  Eteaf_  through  the^Cardinal  Hill  Hospital 
and  others  top  riumeroij  s_  to  ■  cite- _J^t_y_ear>  a  _chf  _ oter  of  Future  Hpmemakers  of ' ' 
America.  was _  installed  at  the LDanvijje  School  for  _the__Deaf._ _ I  wish  each  of  y pu  could  * 
have  _  seen  me mbe.rs  _  of  _  that  chapter  _as  _they_ _  "signed"  a  _ devotional  for*  a  regional 

meeting  of  FHA  officers^St  was_indeed  an  inspiring  moment.  

*  A  handicapped _studen t  in  the_  eastern  part  of  the  state  was  enrolled  in  a  con- 
sumer .  and JbomemaW ngjeiass,.  Ina. _  class,  _ she  learned,  to.  alter _  patterns  _  to. fit  _  her 
body,  size  _ and  ;in_a  h_o_isjng  cLass^she  Jearned  how__to ;  adapt,  equipment  and _ facilities 
to  . her  own  needs..  She _if  now  a  productive  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  who  is 

1  iving  i ndependently  and  successfully.  ;  ........  _  ; :  __ -J. 

_!_  realize  these-are  only!  _a__few_ejcamp_ies__cho^en_  r^_me  _t»__emphasize__t^ 
legisl.atipn,  Jncludjn^  _i_3puiations_.  to_be_  served  and  con  taming  suggestions  for-  user  of  - 
fe^raljundsj^^'aojdeo! airectionito_pei«ons  planning,  directing,  and  teaching  con- 
sumer and.  homemaking:  education  programs.   ._'___„  ^ ;.  

NeedJorjiddiUbnsil  ^nfiin^Funding_for_all  .vocational  _eduCAtion  programs i_is_  a 
combi_nation_of_federai#  staJ^and_lcK;al_doilars.  withihe 

matejy  a  one  to£*h_  or  onel  to, twelye  ratio  jvith  state. and  Jocal  funds..  Thus*  federal 
monies  could  quite  aptly. be_ termed  "seedjraoney"  _which  actually,  .he IPs  to  generate 

>  other  _fu.n"ds_wh ich,  in  turn.lare  used  to  serve  the  populations  identified, by_the  feder-j 

al  legislation.  [I  %_  _  '  .  i\  1  _  _•_ __"___l\_'.-_ ._;  / 

.._  In  th_e_  state  of  KentuckyJthe.  federal  grant  for  Consumer;  and  RomejnaKng^IoW 
cation  jo.r  .fiscal  year  4984  ls_$588JL _KL  4his  JeveL  of_  f unding  means  that  programs 
and  services.  mustJbe  cut.  jSi.nce_s_tate_money_is.used  primarly.  at.tjie  secondary  level 
and.  does  not  suDport_t_h  fedef- 
aj*grani- is  used. to .reach  these  groups  as  _we_U_as_  provide i  money  fer  _prpfeam:pjQn-. 
ni.ng  and  development* ;  teaS.Her  .education,  programs,  upgrading  of  resourceSj  and  jn- 
no vative  and_  exemplary,  programs.  In  pur  state. for  fiscal_year  1984,  this  means  that 
programs  :fpr  adulter  will ;  beL drastically  reduced,  1 5,769 .adults  will  no  jpnger/ be 
reached  tfirpugh^tfee  large iraault  programs  in  second-class  cities  such  as  Louisville, 

.  ^Wand,  I^xin^  funding  for  our  very  successful  'Ajlult 

Homemaking  Drop-In  .Centers,  as  well  as  the  other  adult  programs  being  offered  to 
citizens  of  the  comiiionwealth.V 
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Fed <-'ral  ^? "ds  huve  ^\hq  been  used  to  purchase  supplemental . ciirric u la .  materials 
for  local  school  districts.  Sintx*  federal  fun^s 

state,  funds  to  rep^  purchase 
these  supplementary  materials,. Thi^  implement ..the  com- 
petency oas^  instrucUon  Jn  the^m 

tjie  _stete.__We_can_  no_ion  with  the  necessary  number  of  copies 

ort_he_  jjidi^  ^ 

j;_  During  the  past  jew  years^ihe  appropriatioxi  Jias  been  at  ja  decreased  levfd  bring- 
ingabout. red_u_ction_rof_prQgrarns^  In  Kentucky,  and  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  the  indi* 
-  yiduals  jmcLCamilies  beirfe  served  by  consumer  and  homemaking  education  will  con- 
tinue to [♦receive  curtailed  services  until  equity  in  funding  distributfbn  has  been 
achieved.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge  yo«  to  authorize  the  budget  ceiling  at  the  level 
designated  in  the  House  bill;  *   

SUMMARY  i 

9  Consumer- and  homemaking  education  continues  to  serve  a  vital  function  in  the 
education  of  citizerib  throughout  the  nation  for  parehtingr.  consumer  skills,  coping 
with  stress;  relationships  with  others,  management  of  resources,  nutrition  through- 
out the  life  cycle  and  decision-making.  We  are  proud  of  our  contribution^  to"  the  . 
.  wellf being  of  i  njlivyduals  and  families,  as  well  as  the  nat  ion \;._  I  com  me  nd  _Mr.  Per  ki  ns 
and  the  members  of  this  committee  for  Including  Consumer  and  Homemaking  _Edu- 
c^t\0n  ^  a  category  for  funding  within  H.R.  4164  and  respectfully  request  that  the 

funding  levels  he  authorized  as written in  this /bill,  ;;__=  __ 

Mr-  .Chairman,  your  record  o£  support 
has  been  unflaggi  ng  and :  constant . _I _ perso_nal_ly_  than k  jrou  and  ^rour  committee  for 
dr agi ng  the_  bjU  as _ wr_i tie n^and_  for  your,  continuing  commitment  to  consumer  and 
homepaking  educational-  programs  ^affecting  families  throughout  the  nation^*!  ap-, 
preciate_the  opportunity  afforded  me  today  to  express  nry  views  regarding  Con-' 
sumer  and  Homemaking  Education  to  you  and  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee; 

Chairman Perkins.  Our  next  witness  chancellor  of 

the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  Sr.  Ajvarado.-  Sfyanead. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANTHONY  J.  ALVA RADO,  CHANCELLOR, 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  U  : 

Mr.  Alvarado.  Chairman  Perkins  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, good  moaning.      -  .  -  :       *  % 

My  name  is  Anthony  J.  Alvarado,  and  I  am  chancellor  of  the 
New  Yctfk  City  Board  of  Education.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  reauthorization  of  vocational  education,  as 
put  forth  in  the  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act  of  1983  .  

We  are  alt  aware  of  the  national  reports  that  take  educatiorx;to 
task  and  of  the  responses  made  to  these  reports.  In  New  York  City, 
we  are  preparing  an' agenda  for  achievement  that  will  keep  us  at 
the  cutting  edge,  and  vocational  education,  is  at  the  center  of  our 
efforts.  .  ~~  . 

I  am  particularly  heartened  that  the  priorities,  pf^thi^  agenda  are 
in  such  harmony  with  those  of  the  act  itself.  Both  stress  quality  of 
instruction  and  equity  of  opportunity.  °~ 

My  remarks  today  will  higfflight  the  - effort  in  New  York  City; 
present  our  view  of  the  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act,  and 
place  our  response  in  the  context  of  this,  twin  commitment  to  excel- 
lence and  equity.    .  ^  _     

■    (ive  of  my  first  actions  as  chancellor,  was  to  instruct  my  staff  to ^ 
give  the  highest-  priority  to  our  review  of  occupational  and  voca- 1 
tional  education  in  New  York  City.4  made  the  reorganization  and 
redirection  of  our  programs  my  first*  concern  for  the  improvement 
of  high  school  instruction; 

* —  -  vrQ-  ;    :  . 
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•_'  A  vocational  educator  was  nainelj  as  an_  aMis 
lor  for  the  first  time  in  recenLmstnory.  We  expanded  our  appreh- 
ticeship  program,  adding^  the JCarf^nterss Union  for  the;first  time 
and  intend  further  expansion  next  year.  .  * 

My  staffs  and  J  are  actively  ihvbIvea"Th  the  formal  discussiori  of 
issues  dealing  with' employment,  work  experience,  economic  devel-  > 
opment  andjobAraihinBLat  the  city  .and  ^tate  levels.  Again,  to  an 
extent,  unprecedented  in  New,  York  City  public  school,  education.,  , 
__I_hay_e  orderedjhat  our  high'  school  division  make  occupational 
and  vocational  education  a  topic  of  concern  and, action  in  every 
stage  of  school  improvement.  ,  ,  •  ^ 

Why  would  I,Man  educator  $(hb  is  not'  known-for  past  involvement 
in  vocational  education,  Jhake  kuch  a  substantial  commitment  t6v-v 
:    •  this  field?  Simply  because  1  believe  tjiat  everything  we  do  in  educa- 
tion should  help  to  prepare  ourjphildiien^fpr  work. 

If  this  is  so,  then  all  worl^md^all  preparation  for  work  mtist  be 
valued  equally;  and,  most  ofall.jwnth  the  highest  respect.  „ 

Vocational  education  end  so-called  academic  education  are  not 
k     separate  domains,  separate  empires;  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
W_hble.J_want_each_pf  our  275,0d0  hi|h  school  students  to  hold  a 
•  part-time  job  at  some  time  during  tjSetr  school  careers,  and  I  want 
eachof  our  more  than  125,000  vocational  stiidents  to  participfate  in 

the  most  demanding  school  curriculum  we  can  create^  ;-  •  

*    ,      In  New  York  City,'  we  spend  more  than  $200  million^&n  vocation- 
al education*  per  year.  Only  7  percent,  or  about  $15  million,  of  this 
;       is  provided  by  VISA  funding.  ; 

Our  -  local  funding  provides  -services  in  agriculture,  marketing, 
health,  home  economics,  business  and  office  training,  and  technical 
and  industrial  arts  clusters  for  secondary  *  students.  We  serve 
:  nearly  100,000  adults  iji  a  wide  -range  of  programs. . 

Many  of  our  programs  are  among  the  finest  vocational  ^education 
programs  in  the  Nation.  31.  e  New  York  6ity  Training  0pFK)rtunity 
Program  (TOP),  a.  locally  funded  project,  has  been  selected  by  v< 
the  B.Sf  Department  of  Education  for  national  honors  as  one  of  the  '* 
model  educatiphal  p^bj^JimS  of  the  #ear.  *    --_  — •  - 

Sponsored  by  Carol  .Bellamy,  president  of  the 'New  York  City. 
Council,  arid  supported  with  funds  by  the  council^  TOP  provides  a 
training  and  work  experience  for*  approximately  2,0Q0  high  school 
students.  _   • 

As  an  extension  of  training,  students  are  placed  in  medium-size 
and  small  New  York  City  firms  on  a  part-time  basisi  They  receive 
the!  mmijiuim  ^wa^eandareexposed  to  state-of-the-art  equipment 
in  Such,  high-tech  fields  as  data  processing,  graphics,  and  the  busi- : 
neiss  office  of  the  futur£,„_^__         -  ' 

The  TOP  experience  cannot  be  duplicated  in  the  classroom. 
Beyond  the  exposure  tq)  advance  technology  ,and  the  technical  skills 
that  students  acquire  %i  the  worksite,  students  are  developing  a 
sense  of  the  personal  demands  and  rewards  of  being  in  the  work- 
force. .2  

Employers  are  enthusiastic  shout  the  performance  of  TOP  train- 
ees and  many  have  made  offers  of  permanent  full-time"  placement 
to  graduating  students.  -  —  

TOP  reaffirms  the  value  of  education/industry  partnerships  and 
of  the  extensive  educational  benefits  of  a°work  experience.  We  need 
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to  expand  these  partnerships  and  make  work  experience _bppdrtu_ni- 
'  ties  available  to  all  high  school  students.  We  anrplnnning  to  repli- 
cate the  TOP  design  for  other  students  in  th^city  and,  will  hold  it 
up  as  a  model  Toother  cities.  /  K 

This  model  ajso  hel ps  us  to  solve  the  technical  problem  of  provid- 
ipg  experience  with  state-of-the-art  eqKipment,  a  problem  that 
often  keeps  school-based  work  training  programs'  from  realizing 
their  potential: : 

At  the  adult  level,  We  are.  very  proud  of  our  program  to  upgrade 
hospital  employees  to  licensed  practical  nurse  status,  This  pro- 
gram, following  an  initiative  by  Congressman  Biaggi,  provides  100 
hospital  employees^  previously  working  at  entry-level  jobs,  with 
training  to  qualify  them  as  licensed  practical  nurses. 

The  program  is  in  its  second  year  of  operation, Supported  by 
VEA  funds  and  conducted  in  collaboration  with  District  1199  of  the 
Hosjiital.  Workers  Union  and  the'  New  York  City  Health  and  Hospi- 
tals Corp.  Better  than  85  percent  of  those  enrolled  completed  train- 
ing and  will  be  taking  the  State  licensing  'exam.  _   

More  than  40  percent  of  our  high  school  students  are  enrolled  in 
vocational '  programs,  a  total  population  that  is  larger  than  the 
'  combined  total  school  populations  of  Rochester,  Yonkers,  Buffalo, 
and  Syracuse.   *    '._ 

The  larger  cities,  anjLNew  York  City  in  particular,  bear^dispro- 
POTtjpnate  share  of  the:N_atipn,s  crisis  needs.  Our  special  needs  pop- 
ulations— disaffected  youth,  underachieved,  youth  with  severe  lan- 
guage barriers,  handicapped  youth  and  substance  abusers — fan  out- 
number those  in  smaller  towns,  and  rural  areas,  and  place  greater 
stress  5n  the  Schools'  ability  to  servejhem. 

We  in  the  New  York  City  pyblic  schools  see  several  major 
strengths  in  the  new  act  and  Some  areas  which  need  additional  at- 
tention. First  let  me  say  that  the  emphasis  on  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  vocational  education — the  central  theme  of  the  new.  act — is 
completely  praiseworthy.  Permission*  to  use  100  percent  of  funding 
for  program  improvement,  instead  of  only  20  percent,  gives  our 
local  districts  greater  latitude  and  is  highly  desirable. 

Permission  to  use  vocational  education  funds  for  math,  science, 
and  communication  programs  related  to  vocational  educationr  is 
also  commendable,  partiqularly  since  this  provision  will  assist  us  in 
assuring  equity,     _  /    '   _ 

And,  I  applaud  the  act  for.  its  recognition  of  $he  many  and  com- 
plex needs  of  ou r  special  populations/  We  cannot  ignore  the  burn- 
ing questions  of  equity.  We  find  the  attention  paid  to  these  issues 
•  in  the  new  act  to  be  h^arteninj^  and  cJiaHei^ing^^ut  J  will  havg-- 
more  to  say  on  the  question  of  equity  in  the  recommendatjx^srplxr- 
tion  of' my  testimony,  there  are  jpany  concerns  thj^are  not  re- 
solved in  this  legislation.  :  _  ^<\  ..:\\ 
__  JThjj.  detenbratt^  publicized 
and  so  difficult  to  overcome,  has  spre^d^toiur  vocational  education 
facilities.  &hppj_  pjants_  and^tj^iiiizfg  facilities in  _N^w  _York  City 
have  deteriorated  dramatically  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  city's  \ 
■recurring,  fiscal  .crtegs--ifaye _preyeiited  us  from  underytking  long- 
overdue  renovation  and  modernization  of  shops.  Vocational  train- 
ing facilities  with  state-of the-art  technologies  must  be  available  if  . 
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oar  graduates  are:  to  serve  the^city  and  "themselves  to.  thei?  fullest 
capacity.   "     ...... 

Again|  I  support  the  legislation's  components  that  will  lead  to.  _ 
miwlerriizatibh  and  improvement  of  bur  •technical  education  pro-  ^ 
-'grams.  *  V.  '    ,*  - 

r  :  I:am  especially  supportive  of  the  emphasis  on  privatevsectoivin- 
voFvement  in  .education.  The  business  community  shares  responsi- 
bility for  the. economic  vitality  of  our  city  andJ^ationr  and  their  in- 
volvement in  vocational  education  will  allow"  us  to  develop,  work-  '  • 
"  place  experiences  for  more  of  oiir'students.  -  _  -* 

*  I  feel  that  ongoing  exchange^  between  the  business,  community 
>andthe  schools  is.  the  strongest  way  to  guarantee  that 'our  pro- 
grarris  remain  up-to-date  and  that*  we  are  providing  the  education  r; 
*ahd  training  needed  by .industry! and  business^  "  .  .  * 

We  all  *know_£he_di_^ 
work.  The.  expanded:_cqoperation  of  business  and  industry  will  t 
MlQw pur ^  students  and,  tMcher4_to  share  experiences  with  those 
employed  full-time  in  private  sector  jbbs.  These  shared  experiences 
can- become  the  basis  for  an  effective  transition  to  work  program. 

Why  would  a  city1  with  a  vocatiohal  education  budget  of  $200.  mil- 
*  lion  be  so  concerned  srtbbiit  less  than  7  percent  of  its  fundipg?  Be- 
cause"so.  much  can  be  accomplished  with  this  money.  Federal  fund- 
ing, cut  so  drastically  by  this  administration,  has  always  been  a  „ 
small  but  extremely  critical  portion  o£  the  education « dollars  by 
^  lopal  education  agencies.        1  - 

Federal  funds  have  supported  most  of  the  major  innovative  and  r 
-imaginative  programs  in  education  since  the  mid-sixties.  This  has 
been  especially  true'for  vocational  education.  :  _  .    °  - 

To  keep  the  system  moving  ahead,  to  help  us  provide  the  leader- 
ship society^  so  fcadly  h^ds,  to  help  bur  sfchbbls  respond  quickly  to 
the  nhflng^g-TTPPffe  of  hnsiness  and  industry:  we  must  have  the 
funds  to  experiment  with  new  programs,,  to  try  out  exciting  new 
ideas  to  stimulate  new  thinking  on  the  part  of  bur  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators.    ^  "  "    *-   -'_  :" 

Without  the  funds  provided  by  the  Vocatiorx^lTechnical  Educa- 
tion Act  of  i983,  we  would  be  unable  to  dp^Tnore^riafKaiaintain  our 
current  programs.. Such  a  maintenance  strategy  would  nSsten^our 
Natiqn's  plunge  toward  mediocrity.   -t  .^^^^ 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer  to  bring  our  vocational  arid 
occupational  programs  up-to-date.  -Our  Nation  faces  a  crisis  of  epic 
proportions  in  the» marketplace  of  nations.  Our  workers  will  not 
have  the  fundamental  skills  to  Service,  Jet  alone  compete  without  a 
massive  infusion  of  new  ideas,  new  strategies,  new  programs  for 

our  youth  and  for  bur  unemployed  and  underemployed  adults. .   

-  Our  ability  to  provide  new«and  vital  services  to  these  populations 
has  import  not  just  foi  our  Nation  today,  but  for  all  the  future  gen- 
erations to  come:,To  survive  at  all,  we  will  h'ave  to  find  a  hew  bed- 
rock of  economic :  .vitality,  arid  that  can  only  be  found  in  the  best 
force  of  workers  in  the  .world,  /    v  ./.-j 

If  our  schools  are  not  producing  such  a  solid  -corps,  then  we  can 
only  blame  ourselves,- and  we  rah  find  the  solution. only  within  our-, 
selves.  From  our  own  spiritual  and  material  coffers  must  come  the 
wttK  and  means  to  overcome,  to  recreate,  and  to  rush  proudly 
ahead.  ' 
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;  *  Let  me  return  to  the  issue,  of  equity-^  major  focus  of  the  act.  I 
have  made  the  point  again  and  again  in  rpy  public  responses  to  the 
national  reports  o"n  education.  Quality  without  equity  is  ari  empty 
concept.  4Rigor  without  equaj  opportunity  is  a  tragedy  of  expecta- 
tions. \-  .  . .  .  ., — _  -  —  _  -   . 

Those  who  f  amed  this  legislation  have  recognized  the  serious- 
,ries$  of  their  charge,  but  let  me  drive  home  the  point  for  all  in  Con- 
gress to  hear,  to.  study -and- to  make  a,  reality:  We  will  not  have 
equity  For,  anyone — notvfor  the  different,  sexes^riot ;  for  AHofe  _of_dif: 
ferent  racial  or  ethnic  -origin;  not  For  those  of  diFFerent  religious 
and  polity  adrnit  Jhat  we  must  provide 

every  possible  support  For  those  who  do  not  now  enjoy  equal  access. 
And  the' allocations  being  discussed  for  this  act  do  hot  cover  these 
needs.  '  ■        «  V 

.  Opportunity  is  not.  just  availability.. Opportunity  is  a  complex  of 
freedom  an3  openness",  of  material  and  economic  resources,  of  spir- 
itual and  mental  support  that  requires  organization,  strategies,  and 
a  delivery  that  does  not  distort,  hamper.,  or  divert. 

It  is  riot  enough  For  us  to  say  that  we  guarantee  equity.  We  must 
support  it  fully.  It  costs  a  great  deal.  But  what  a  travesty  iirwould 
be  to  announce  the  high -ideals  embodied  in,  the  Vocational  'Techni- 
cal Education  Act  of  1983  only  to  watch  them  shrivel  for  lack  of 
support. 

We  are  initiating  what  will  be LJt;He_  Jargest_  woHt_  and  external 
learning  program  in  the  history  of  public  education;  at  a  cost  of 
over  $100  millio^^  mjhe  New  York  City  public  schools 

will  learn  by  direct  experience  what  work  is  all  about  and  will  gain 
skills  and  attitudes  necessary  tb  become. a  fully  competent  and  suc- 
cessful employee.  ...... 

The  success  of  this  effort,  as  we  have  learned  from  smaller  work 
experience  programs,  demancfe  the  cooperation  and  HSfcLve  involve- 
ment of  so  many  different  components  of  a  city's  superstructure,  so 
much  of  society,  so  many  of  bur  educators,  that  it  bbggj^s  the  mind. 

Yet,  I  submit  to  you  thkt  without  such  massive  effort,  without, 
such  superhuman  dedication  tb  thei  task^  \ve  will  riot  rediscpyer  the 
'  work  ethic  of  our  past.  And  we  all  know  that  no  nation  can  enjoy 
primacy  if  it  does  not  cherish  our  high  standards  of  work.  We  are  a 
riation  built  by  workers,  we  can  be  revitalized  by  workers.  .We  need 
to  support  education  and  vocational  training  to  succeed. 

At  the  same  time*  that  we  are  beginning  a  massive  work  experi- 
ence program,  we  are  initiating  a  parallel  program  in  mentoring 
and  high  school  redesign -in  New  York  City.  We  do  not  see  these 
efforts  as  disconnected  and  separate.  Much  of  jvhat  we  mean  by 
mentoring  will  _be_  work-related  arid  will  involve  the  employees  of 
the  major  corporations  and  industries  in  the  city  in  one-on-one  ref- 
lation ships  _w^   '_    * 

The  mentoring  program  is  part  of  thfe  support  system  that  we  see* 
as  necessary  to  provide  ciur  children  with  equal  access  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  society.  Research  ha^  clearly  demonstrated  the  role  of 
mentoring  in  the  achievement  of*success  by  minority  youth. 

We  extend  that  notion  to  all  our  children  and  will  make  it  a  key 
element  in  the  guidancd  and  support  system  we  implement. 
_  I  urse  Cphgress  tpl  con^ 

all  gl  vocational  education  and  suggest  that  specific  funds  be  identi- 

» 
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fled  to  provide  the  support  services  necessary  to  guarantee  the 
equity^required  by  the  new" act.  _>  ^ 

Finally,  I  have  noted  that  the  provision  that  low-income  youth  be 
included  in  the  formula  has  been  dropped  from  this  year's  bill. 
Without  a  reinstitution  of  that  provision,  our  cities  will,  not  be 
Ireated  equitably.  Congress  and  the  States  must  recognize  the 
larger  populations  of  needy  in  our  urban-ar^eas. 

I  urge  you  to  restore  this*  very  necessary  element. 

Let  me  close  by  stressing  again  that  excellence  and  equity  are 
two  _sides  of  ^  for  .work  lies^at 

the  very  core  of  the  educational  mission:       _        — — 

In  New  York  Cit^.we  have  lau^ 
scope  and  scale  to  make  sure  that  every  stpdent  who^Etends  our 
schools  will_be  .prepared  jfor  a  productive,  satisfying  work,  Hfe,„ 

We  are  mobilizing  every  sector  of  our  city  tif  share  with  us  this 
massive  responsibility,  JBiit  y^  do  it  pn  a  local 
.  basis  alone.  Federal-  support  for  these  purposes  is  so  vital  that  pas- 
sage of  the  Vocational  Technical  Education  Act  of  1983  takes  oil 
immense  importance.  I  assure  you  that  you  have  our  support  and 
ehcqura^ement,    ____  __   _L 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much  for  excellent  testimo- 
ny, .I:  .  .  • 

-  Now  we  will  hear  from  Ms;  Tracy  Huling,-  chairperson,  Full 
♦Access  and  Rights  to  Education  Coalition,  New  York.  Go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  TRACY  HULING,  CHAIRPERSON,  FULL' ACCESS 
AND  RIGHTS  TO  EDUCATION  COALITION,  NEW  YORK 

Ms.  "Huling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  as  my  first  time  testifying  before  a  con- 
gressional committee,  I  wasj  pleased  to  be  picked  out.  I  .  also  hope 
thgt  you  will  give  me  a  chjarice  to  respond  to  the  same  question 
that  you  asked  the  previous/personrMr.  Nielson.  

My  nam^isr^racy^Huliig.  I  am  the  chairperson  of  the  Full 
Access  ana^fi{ights  to  Education  Coalition,  which  is  a  New  York  i 
City  base  coanriqnof  30 /organizations  and  individuals  concerned 
with  equity r  in  ednc^MBnd  employmentifor  young  women.     -  i  ._' 

i  am  here  today  toeferess  _th^  . 
about  H  R.  4164  as  it  affects  women  and  the  ability  j)f  groups  like 
FARE  and  the  general,  piib^  the  de- 

velopment of  vocational  education  programs  on  the  local  and  State 
levels.  _  _  i_ 

Over  the  past  3. years,  the  coalition  has  monitored  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  sex  equity  mandates  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1976  in  New  York  City;  which  runs  the  largest  sec- 
ondary vocational  education  system  in  this  country.  ! 

In  addition,  this  year  we  will  monitor  sex  equity  in  vocational 
^education  in  four  other  New  York  cities:  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Syra- 
cuse^ and  Yphkers.     >  _  '    .  ' ;   -  j 

Finally,  we  have  just  begun  to  monitor  the  delivery  of  employ- 
ment and  training  services  to  young  women  under  the-  hew  Jobs 
Training~PartneTship  Act  in  New  York  City;         _  /  ,•.[_. 

pleased  to  Jiaye  the  pppprtunity  to  comment,  on _  H._R_._  41 64 
on  oeh^tf  of  the  coalition  as  we  are  very  familiar  with  how  thfe  cur- 
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rent  law  is  implemented  on  the  local  and  State*  level  in  practice. 
Cgiiseiiuentiy,  we  are  anxious  to  see  the  strengths  of  that  law  con-, 
tinned  and  its  weaknesses  eliminated  in  any  hew  Federal  legisla- 
^  tibh.   ;  "  _ '  ■- 

Regarding  the  authorization  of  appropriations,  .we  -believe  that 
the  adoption  of  the  authorization  plan  in  section 162  w^ould  essen- 
tially virtually  assure  that  ho  Funds  would  be  available  to  promote 
equity  for  young  women.  •  - 

The  authorization  level  for  part  E,  which  is  the vocatonal ^educjjF 
tibh  programs  for  youth  with  special  needs,  is  less  than  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  required  to  be  spent  For  special  heeds 
students  under  the  xdrxentact.  _     :  ;  ^ 

Part  E  has  been  promoted  as  the  major  source  oF  Funding  For  prcj^ 
grams  to  Facilitate  young  women's  entry  into  vocational  education 
and  training  For  higher  paying  jobs.  But  holding  harmless  Funding 
for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped^  programs  assures  that  there 
will  not  bye  one  dime  in.  part  E  tfor  sex  equity.  ' 
r  Meanwhile  section  102(b)  authorizes  $60-  million  For  consumer 
and  homemakingeducation'programs. 

At  a  time  when  over  two-thirds  oF  all  Families  living  in  poverty 
in  our  city  are  headed  by  single-parent  females,  the  FARE  Coali- 
tipn  finds  the  proposed  authorization  level  for  consumer  and  home- 
making  inexplicable.  ,  " " '  ' 

When  juxtaposed  with  the  likely  appropriations  under  part  E  For 
programs  addressing  young  women's  access  to  the  job  market  and 
the  proposed  allocation  oF  only  $50,000  per  State  to  overcome  sex 
discrimination  in .  programs,'  which  have  historically  barred 
women's  entry  into  higher  paying  employment,  the  proposed  appro- 
priation For  consumer  'and  Jiomemaking  education  appears  vastly 
out  oF  3Me  with  the  reality  oF  the  current  needs  and  desires  oF 
young  women"  nationally  and  certainly  in  large  urban  areas  liK" 
New  York  Gity  where. 42  percent  oF  our  FeYnale  minority  youth  ar 
unemployed.  ;  = — — t— — ' 

The  American  Vocational^  Association-points  ..out  that  progra 
and  services  to  help  yburig  woben  can  also  be  Funded  urider#__ 
A.  -While  this  is  true,  part  A  Funds,  are  al$o  autHogized-For  virfuallyL- 
every  conceivable  vocational  education-activity  or  progranUJ 

Furthermore,  history  demonstrates  that  in  times  oF'fiscgJ/austeri- 
ty,  when  program  maintenance  is  a  primary  concern,  States  do  not 
use  Federal  Funds  For  special  needs  students.  This  tendency  has 
beeh^clearly  at  work  irr-New  York  State.  .       •     \     v  i 

While  the  total  of  Vocational  Education  Act  subparts  2  and  3  aU 
locations  in  New  Y ork  increased  between ^fiscal  years  \^982  andj 
1984,  grants  For  overcoming  sex  bias  .  sustained  massive  cttbg  ap- 
proximately a  71-percent  reduction,  any  Funding  For  sex  equity 
under  subpart  2  was  negligibly           _  •  :  >         TTy.  vj 

In  fact,  the  OFfice  of  Sex  Equity,  Support  Services  to  Womeri, 
Services  to  Displaced  Homemakers,  together  accounted  For  only  1 
percent  bF  the  total  subpart  2  budget  in  our  State  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  :  o  :_  '  ■    -   —  ; 

Finally,  the  New  York  State  Education  Department  neither 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1982  nor  allocated  for  fiscal  year  1984  any  VEA 
money  For  day  care.  *  _         -  -  -  ...  . 
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This  omission  contradicts  the  widely  publicized  need  for  appro-/ 
priate,  affordable  day  care*  for  teenage  parents  who  wish  ed  com- 
plete their  education.  >        *        -     .j.  _  :       ; .  _ 
In  addition  to  our  concern  about  the  proposed  appropriations  . 
'  level  for  part  E,- the  coalition  believes  that  the  language  is  totally 
permissive  and  thus  weaker  than _  tbe  1976  amendments.         _______  .  * 

UtH^er  the  existing,  law^  States  are  required  to  assess  and  meet 
the  needs  of  jjersqn  held  by 

the  other  sex,  displaced  homemakers,  and  single  fields  of,  house- 
holds jvhq »need  job  Jtraining.  Ji-\ 

Although  the  current  ' law  establishes  no,  funding^  level  for  these 
activities,  the  requirement  has  provided  an  incentive  for  States,  in- 
cluding New  York,  to  make  some  effort  to  provide  programs  <for 
women  with  special  needs. 

I  do  want  to,  say  that  H.R.  4164  does  continue  the  sex  equity,  coor- 
dinator function — we  think  the  most  effective  sex  equity_  function 
-  of  the  current  law— but  it  does  not  contain  clarifying  amendments 
critically needed  to  insure  enforcement    "  ,_•  ' 

The  act  currentl^^ys  S^ 
nel  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the  State  boardfin  overcoming  sex 
discrimination  in  ^  •  _  ; 

Unless.,  this  new  law  clarifies  that  the*  sex-f equity  coordinator 
must  work  full  time  on  sex  discrimination  issues,  which  it  .does  not  ' 
now  do,  many  States  will  not  have  full-time"  sex  equity  coqrdina- 

.  tors.  __'  ~  ■  '■•  _  _    .    ■/  :>'v  ■  \  '      -  . 

In  addition,  the  Tydings  amendment,  which  permits  States  to 
carry  forward .  unexpended  Federal  funds  to  the  next  fiscal  year, 
has  enabled  some  States  to  avoid  spending  that  full  $50,000  intend- 
ed by  Congress  to  support  the  sex  equity  coordinator  and  Junctions.  -  7--^* 
This  new  law  should  make  clear  that  at  least  $50,000  a  year  in  Fed-  ; ; 
_._eral  funds  will  be  expended  for  the  office.  ;  ^: 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  State  advisory  coun-  " 
cil  membership.  We  believe  that  Section  402(a)(2)  would  weaken. 
current  membership  provisions  that  require  the  State  advisory  ~U 
council  on  vocational  education  to  have  at  least  one  member  of  per- 
sons each  who  are  knowledgeable  kbout  sex  discrimination,  in  job    0  | 
traiijiiig  and  employment— including  a  minority- woman — under-  . 
stand  the  special  educational  needs  of  physically  or  mentally-  | 
handicapped  persops,  and  represent  and  are  knowledgeable  atjbut  •■'xy'iS 
the  disadvantaged.  -.).._      •  :  •    -   "•-  / 

This,  bill  does  hot  specify  that  at  least*  one  person  representing  /  ; 
each  special  population  group  be  appointed.  ,     L   _  . 

I  would  like  to  say  in  response  tb  an  earlier  remark  that  one  of  - 
the  problems  in  iiot  identifying  these  groups  as  specific  representa-  : 
tives  is  that  when  you  only  identify  lab(>x,  you  only  ^identify  busi-  •  ^ 
ness  as  specifically  .to  "be  appointed,  you  will  most  likely  not  get 
women*  and  you  will  most  likely  riot  get  minorities  or  handicapped    *  "  ;g 
.  peoplS.  ',.      f         .  ..  _V':lv:u': 

"BHsfed^Sin  our  review  of  the  minutes  and  annual  reports  of  , our 


w 


State  advisory  council  on  vocational  education,  we  believe  that  sec? 
tiori'  402  would  have  a  negative  impact  on  young  women  in  New 
York  because  it  is  clear  that  the  State  advisory  council  members 
now  that  are, required  under  the  current  law  have  had  a  meanings, 
ful,  positive  impact  on  bur  council's  recommendations. 
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.  .   .  ,,  ....  .   .  .  ,    .  — _  ^ 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  now  about  our  concern  that  H.Ri. 
4164  would  continue  existing,  and  create  additional  impediments  to 
our  ability  and  the  ability  of  groups  like  burs,  arid  the  ability  of  the  .;. 
public  to  monitor  arid  comment  on  the  implementation  of  Federal 
vocational  education  dollars  and  programs  on  the  State  and  local 
levels.   ■ '  ,.•       :.       ■  . 

Under  the  vocational  education  data  system,  we  believe  that  the 
section  regarding  that  in  the  new  Bill  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  enrollment  statistics  be  collected  and  reported  by  race , 

and  sex.  i  J.:  :  ' 

— It  also  omits  needed  requirements  for  data  by  handicap  and  dis- 
advantage.Without such  data,  rio  evaluation  of  JP^b^am5,  sennces 
to  special  populations  or  efforts  to  overcome  discrimination  will  be  h 
possible.  _  A    :  1_  _  .  ^  _  ^: 

In  our  Btate,  we  have  ibund  that^  as  r  a. general  rule,  the  /State 
educati^  reports  only  that  data  ph_  voca- 

tional education  which  is  required  by  Federal  law.  Therefore,  we 
strongly  believe  that  without  the  continuation  of  a  requirement  to 
collect  and  report  vocational  education  data  by  Sex,  the.  efforts  of 
groups  like  ours  and  the  "general  public  to  monitor  the  delivery  of 
programs  will  be  made  impossible.     ^r  _  *      _         J  - 

In  addition*  based  on  our  experience  in  New  York,  we  know  that  . 
currently  the  State  data  systems  which  have  been  developed  to  re- 
spond to  the  Federal  requirements  provide  State  education  depart- 
ment personnel  with  important  information  they  need  to  carry  but  _ 
their*planning, ^evaluation,  compliance  review;  and-technical  assist- 
ance functions.  \.  , 

Without  such  a  data  base7--Ave-believe  that  their,  ability  to  carry 
out  these  functions  would  suffer  and  so  would  the  quality  of  voca- 
tional education  programs.  ;  -  _ 

 Therefore,  FARE  believes  that  Congress  should  determine  what 

kind  of -data  is  needed  and  specify  the  priorities  in  the  reauthoriza:  - 
tion>bilL    f  "  -  :  .         ;_.  ,  -  / 

One- of  our  primary  concerns sis  the  State  planning  process  for_yo^__ 
cational  education.  We  believe  that  one  of^he~primary-~vialu£S  of 
these  State  plans,  is  the  creation  of  a"  pdBIIc  document  by  which 
Congress,,  the  Department  of  Education,  and  taxpayers  can  evalu- 
ate" State  .priorities  ancR  dpnformity  with*  the  flaw's  requirements  - 
and  determine  how  public  funds  are  being  spent. 

Section  4  il^iowever,  does  not  require  the  reporting  of  any  objec- 
tive information,  including  a  description  of  specific ';_  planned  ex- 
penditures of  funds  by  purpose,  amount,  type~of- program  or  activi- 
ty, level  of  school,  et  .  cetera:  ,  • .  . 

In  New  York%State,  we  have  found  that  the.  State  plans  devel-. 
oped  under  the  mandates  of  the  current  law  are  devoid  of  informa-, 
•tion  on  how  States  sex  equity  policies  and  procedures  will  be  imple-  . 
mented  or  evaluated.  Similarly,  -the  accountability  reports  lack  a 
clear  accounting  of  expenditures  for  sex  equity  purposes  and  "pro- 
grams. "  •    •  .  *j 
,  What  little  information  we  have  been  able  to  receive,  we  have  . 
gotten  through  New  York's  Freedom -of  Information  law  and  Jess 
often  through  specific  requests-to  our  friends  in  the  State  education 
department.  ' 


This  problem  is  echoed  by  groups  across  the  country  that  are  .  . 
concerned  with  the  delivery  of  vocational  education  services  to  spe*. 
cial  needs  groups  as  well  as  by  those  concerned  with,  the  quality  of 

vocational  education  in  general,  _  i       _  .: 

We  believe  that  Gqngress  should  share  our  concern  that  YEA 
dollars  are  expended  to  produce  planning  arid  reporting  documents  - 
which  have  little  at  no  value  to  the  public,  .the  educational  agen-  , 
.  cies  themselves  or  interested  groups^  arid  that 'these  documents^pro- 
vide  little  accountability  to  taxpayers,  their  public  representatives,  , 
or  government  agencies,  on  the  jjxjperiditUre  of  Federal  dollars.    .  - 
Finally,  I  would  life  to  sayv  that  we  are  convinced  that  the  public 
hearing  requirement  under  the  currerit*  law  is  riot  resulting  in"ef- 
s  fectiv'e  public  impact  on  the.  State  plans  and  accountability  reports.  . 
v  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  the  new  bill  wilOio  nothing  to  cor- 
■  rect  this  problem.  ■  ;         •  —  ^ 

The"  public,  hearing  _requiremeritL  in  the  new  bill  provides^  only  ? 
that  the  State  board  shall  conduct  public  hearings  in  the  State,       .  .- 
after  appropriate  notice.  -    .  _    -  ..  "v:V 
.     Our.  experience  in  New  York  State  in  these  public  hearings  has 
been  a  sham.  For  the  past  2  years^the  New  York  State  Education  • 
Department  has  held  one  public  hearing  each  year  on  the  State 
■  plan  and  that  hearing  has  been  held  in  .  the  State  capitol  for  the 

^convenience  of  State  education  department .  personnel.   

Copies  of  State  plans  and  accountability  'reports  have  not  been      .  »'-r 
made  available  to  the  regional  offices  for  public- inspection  in  a 
timely  fashion,  with  some  regional  planning  offices  never  receiving  . 
complete  copies  and  may  not  be  receiving  them  until  1  or  2  days 
prior  to  the  hearing. '  ••  .      i_  «-  - 

In  addition,  notice  to  ~thenpublic  of  the  public^  hearing  us -wholly  ■ 
■-.  insufficient.  Last  year^  FARE_received^rio  riotice  of  the  public-hear-  .  .  •  w: 
—  irig^even -though we'wereone  of  only  five  witnesses  who  testified  at  • 
""^fie  hearing  the  .year  before.  Little^svonder  then  that  we,  were  the 
only  group  in  the  entire  State  of  New  York  to  present  testimony  on 
our  State  vocational  education  plan  this  year.  •  v<  - 

tThe  prepared  statement  of  Tracy  Ruling  follows:]  \ 

Prepared  Statement  of  Tracy  Huling,  Chairperson,  Full  Access  and  Rights  to    >    i  ; 
Education.  Coalition,  Center  for  Public  Advocacy  Research,  Inc.,  New  York, 
!'""  New  York  _   ■  "  '     '  ; 

Good  morning,  thank  you' for  the  opportunity  to  express  the  views  of  the  Full 
Access  and  Rights  To  Education  Coalition  on  the  proposed  "Vocational  Technical 
Education  Act  of  1983."  My  nameis  Tracy  Huling.  I  am  the  Chair  personpf-The  Full 
Access  and  Rights  To  Education  (FARE)  Coalition,  a_  New  York  based  coalition  of  • 
thirty  organizations  and  individuals  (including  the_YoUQg.  Women  s  Christian  Asso- 
"ciation  of  New  York,  the  Brooklyn  Teen  Pregnancy  Network,  Women  s  City  Club, 

"  Citizens  Committee  For* Children,  Sisterhood  of  Black  Single  Mothers,  Advocates- 
For  Children  of  New  York  and  Women  In  The  Trades) 1  .concerned  with  equity _in    ,  . 

1  education  and  employment  for  young  women.  I  am  here  today,  to  express  the  FAKb  r  . 

Coalition's  reservations  about  H.R.  4164  as, it  affects  women  and  the  ability  ot..  ■ 
groups  like  FARE  and  the  general  public  to  monitor  and  comment  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Vocational  education  programs jMJhe_J^^l.and  state  lewis....  ^.^  , 

Over  the  past  three  years,  FARE  has  roonitored-the  implementation  of_the-sex     ;  . 
equity  mandates  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1976  in  New  York 
City,  which  runs  the  largest  secondary  vocational  education  system  in  the  country. 

---  In  addition,  this  year  we  will  monitor  sex  equity  in  vocational  education  in  four         tt  r 


?  A- complete  list  of  FARE  Coalition  members  appearsih  Addendum. 
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other  New _  York  cities-—  Rochester J3uffaick  Syracuse  jand  Yonkera.  Finally,.  the_Coa 
litipn ^has  just  begun  ^tojuuiutgrl  the  delivery  of  employment  and  trainings  services 
under  ^the  Jobs  Training  Partnership -Act  (JTPA)  to  young  women  in  New  York 

-City.    ;  <     '        '    '  '    ....  ; 

In  January  1983,  the  Coalition  .released  .Their  "Proper  Place":  A  Report  on  Sex  ' 
Discrimination  in  N.ewJYo.rJc  City'si'V'ocational  High  Schools,  ^This  report  is  based  on 
.two  ^ears  of  dataigatherjng_and  .mtei^iews_.with  students,  teachers,  principals;  and 
local  and  state  education  ^dto  in  istaiors.  It  documents  .the  overwhelming  segrega- 
tion^ o_f  female  studen^  in  ^vocational  .schools  and  .programs  designed  to  prepare  -. 
them  for_work_in  Jowq>aying^iraditiorially  Xejcnale^occupatiojns_sudi  a^. cosmetology,  ^ 
office  _'work_  arid  he_al_th_  assisting^Tbe  Coalition  also  found  that  a  critical  reason  for, 
th^-jsegr_egatio_n  wasrand:  remains  tHe_ institutional  policies  and  practices  which  deny 
femaJesttid^htsiejqualj^ducatipjnal  opportunities  on  the  basis  of  their  sex.  These  poli- 
cies and  .practices,,  in  jthe__areas  of  guidance,  recruitment,  adrnissions^treatment, 

4 cili ties ^njiiseryic^s, .constitute  effective  barriers  to  equal  educational,  arid  employ? 
ment  oppcjdtunities JTonyoung  women_and  are  just , those  kinds  of  barriers  recognized 
and  ^addressed_by_Congress_when_it  passed  the  1976  Amendments.  _  -«  - 
I  am. pleased _to_ have  .the  opportunity  to«eomment  on  H;R;  4164  on  behalf  of  the 
— PARR  coalitbn_aswe  are  familiar  with  how  the  current  law  is,  implemented  in  prac- 
tice_on  the  Local  and.  state  levels,  Consequently,  we  are  anxious  to  see  the  strengths 
of  that  law  continued  and  its  weaknesses  eliminated  in  any  new  legislation: 

Sec  W2^Autho'rizati6ri _of  appropriations 

_  The  FARE  Coalition  believes  that  adoption  of  the  authorization  plan. in  Sec.  igj£ 
would  virtually;  assure  that  ho  Turids  .would  be_available  *to  promote  equity^r-^Oung 
women.,  The  authorization  level  for  Part  E — Vocational^  Ed ucatjpn^Pf bgra ms  For 
Youth  with  Special  Needs— is  less,than_  the  amount  appropriated  or  otherwise'reA 
quired  to  be  spent  for  special  needs  students  under  PubficLaw  94-482,  the  Vocation-..1 
al  -Education i  Ac^bf  1963,  as  amended.  ■■  « ,  iz  — •■.->.'-.  r;:~r.        ~  Z-  - 

Part  E  has  been  promoted  as  the  major  source -of  funding  for  programs  to  facili- 
tate young  womenjs^entryiinto  vocational  education  and»trairiihg  for  higher-paying 
jpbsjbut  holding  harmless  fundi ng  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  progra ms  as-, 
sures  that  there  will  hot  be  one  dime  in  Part  E.for  sex  equity.  Meanwhile,  sec. 
10^(b1  authorizes.  $60  million  for  consumer  and  homemaking  education  programs.  At 
a  time  whenever  two-thirds  of  all  families  living  in  poverty  in  New  YbrCCity  are 
headed  by  single-parent  females;  the  PARE  Coal ition  fi nds  the  proposed  authoriza- 
tion  level  for  consumer  and  horriemaking  inexplicable.  When  juxtaposed  with  the* 
Ukely  appropriations  under  Part  E  for  programs  addressing  young  women's  access  . 
to  the'  job  ma rket .  and  the  proposed  allocation  of  only  $5,0,000  per  state;  to  overcome 
sex  discrimination  in  ^programs  which  .have  historically  barred  women's  entry  into 
higher-paying  employment,  the  proposep^appropriatibh  for  consumer  and  homemak-  . 
ipg  education  appears  vastly  out' of  line  with  the  reality  of  the  current  needs  and 
desires  of  you  rig  women ,  national  lv  and  most  definitely  in  large  urban  areas  1  ike 
ftew  York  City  where  42  percent  of  our  female  minority  youth  are  unemployed. 

The  AVA  points  out  that  out-  that  programs  and  services  to  help^yburig  women 
can  also  be  funded  under  Part  A.  While  tnis_is_trueLfPartA  funds'  are  also  aut-hoiv--".- 
ized  *for^virtiial lyj  every  conceivable  vbcatibrial  education  activity,  or  j)rpgrarii;  Fur- 
therrriore,  history  demonstrates  that  in  times  of  fiscal^  austerity,  when  program 
maintenance >  is  a  prjrriary  concern,  states  do  riot  use  federal  funds  4br  special  needs 
students. -This  terideriey  has  clearly  been  atjvork.iri  NewJYork  State.  While  the 
total,  of  VEA  Subpart  2  arid-3  allocations  in  New  York  increased  hetweeri  fiscal  year 
1982  arid  fiscal  year  1984,  Subpart 'SF  (Grants  for  Overcorrimg  Sex  Bias)  sustained 
massive  cuts  (a -71  percent  reducUbriJ-and  funding  4brtsex  equity  under  Subpart  2 
was  negligible.  Iri-fact,  Subparts  2F  (Office  of  SeX  Equity),  2J  (Support  Services  |b 
Women)  and  2L  (Services  to  Displaced  Homemakers)  together,  accounted  for  only  1  , 
percent  of  the  total  Subpart  2  budget  in  bur  state  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Finally,  the  '■, 
New  York  State  Education  Department  neither  spent  iriTiscal  year  1982  nor  allocat- 
ed for  fiscal  year  1984  any  VEA  rhoriey  for.  Subpart  2K  (Day , Care).  .This  omission  ; 
confradicts  the  widely  publicized  need  for  appropriate,  affordable  day  care  for  teen 
age  parents  who  wish  to  complete  their  education.         '  .         -  — 

The  New  York  State  Education  Department's  written  respbrise^tb  the  FARE  Coa- 
lition's concern  about  the  decreasing  financial  commitment  of  VEA  dollars  to  help 
young  women,  illustrates  the  approach  that  most  states  adopt.  When  faced  with 
fewer  dollars,  states  will  continue  program  maintenance  at  the  expense  of  the  spe-  .. 
cial  needs  populations.- In  its  written  resiiOhse  to  FARE'S  comments  on  the\New 
Yprk, State  Education  Department's  Five  Year  Plan  "1983-87  and  fiscal  year  1981  Ac-'/ 
coantnbility  fteport  for  Occupational  Education,  the  State  said: 


3oi;  .:•  :•  v 

One  c  f iticism  .voiced  ofi*l  n  by  many 'groups  is .  that  VEA  al  locations  are  inad- 
equate. Unj^unatejy^  VEA  funds,  are i  just  not  sufficlenJLto^ccmimQdate-all _£ujkU- 
^nj^recjuirefjs^  it  is  not  the  sole  purpose  of  the 

federal  iegislation^ .  i_ . . .  \. . .  .    v  _  •  

.  ..The  State  recognizes"!  that  Valj.  areas  in  .occupational  .education  could  better  ;be 
served,  with  m 

budgetary  constraints  and  the  legislative  intent  of  VEA  that  the  planned  allocations 
are  generous.     *  V ,  ; :  ' 

' Part  E— Vocational  education  pr^  .,- 
--  In  addition  to  otir  concern at>out  the -proposed  appropriations- level  for  Part  E,  tfie 
Coalition  believes  that, the  language  is' totally' permissive  and  thus  weaker-than-«ie- 
197G  VEA  Amendments.  Unqer  the  existing  law,  states are j^qjnjred  to  assess  and* 
meet  the  needs  of  persons seeking .graining  for  jobs  traditiprially~held  by  the.  other 
ex,  displaced  homemakers  and  Single  heads  of  households  who  need  job  training.. 
i\ though  the  current  law  establishes  no  funding  level  for  these  activities^  the  re-... 
quirement  has  provided  an  incentive  for  states  (including  New  York)  to  make  some 
*  <ifibr£  to  provide  programs  for  WOnjen  ^ith  special  needs/  ;  ' 

^ec.  ^Ol(ct) — Sex  equity  coordinator       ^  ■  *  v  ' 

H.R.  4 1 64  continues  Public  Law  94-48^'s  most  effective  sex  equity  functions,  but, 
does  not  contain  clarifying  amendments  critically needed  to  a^ure  enforcement:  . 

1  ■  ..The  act  currently  says  states  shall  "&»ign such i  full-time  perso  as  may^  be 
necessary ' \  to  assist  the  state '  board  in  overcoming  sex  discri mination  in  vocational 
education  programs. .  When ^  it  pubiLghied  final .  regulati ons  on  Public  J-»aw  94-482  in 

1977,  the  Depart  ment  of  Health ,  Education  and  Wei  fare  concluded:   "  _  j_ 

_  J.t  is  apparent  fro m  the  legislative  history  ^hat  LCohgreSs  intended  that  the  State 
have  at  least  one  professional '  working  full  time  on  the  elXn^ination  of  sex  bias,  and 
~_se_x  -stereotypi ng  in  vocational  education  rather  than  a  person  employed  full  time 
■-out  working  jess  than  full  time  on  the !  elimination  of  sex  0133/'  ^  ' 

The  regulations  made  that  interpretation  clear.  The  present  Administration  at^ 
tempted  in  1981  to  change 1  the 1  re^latipnsHonnstitute  the  interpretation  HEW  re* 
jected  in  1977 ;  j .e.,  the  Depa^rt ment  would  have  permitted  the  sta|es  to  allow  any  . 
fujl-time.  employee  to  be  designated  as  sex  equity  coordinator  but  would  .'not ' Have 
required  that  person  to  work  fu  11  ti  me  on  sex  equity  issues.  The  .apartment,  retreat- 
ed ^  from  publ  1  sh ing/  new  regulations  when  there  .was  _a  large  public  protest  against 
this  and*  other  proposed  changes,  but  it  has  nevertheless  proceeded  to  ignore  known 
cases  in  which  the  sex  equity  coordinator  is  working _qh ly  J>art  t\m e^on  the  functions 
spelled- out  in  sec.  1 10(b).  Unless  the  new  jaw  clarifies  tjiat  the  sex  equity  rcoordma- 
ter  must  work  full  time  on  sex  discrimination  issues,  many  states  will  hot  have  full- 
time  sex  equity  coordinators.  "  _       .  _  _ ._  «__".      -      -■;  .        -  . 

2^  The  Tydirigs  amendment,  which  permits  states  to  carry  forward  unexpended  ' 
federal  funds  to  the  next  fiscal  year*  has  enabled  some  states  to  avoid  spending  the 
full  $50,000  !a  year intended  by  Congress  to  support  the  sex  eouiiy  coordinator  and 
the  functions  of  his  or  her  office.  The  law  should  make  clear  that  at  least  $50,000  a 
year^n  Federal  funds  will  be  expended  For  the  office.        i    *  '1 

Sec.  303T-President 's  Council  bri  VbcaHbh^/'recftfitca/ J^ucd^rbfi 
~ .  This  provision L  removes  current. T_equirements_  for.  appropriate  repre^ntatipn  of 
women  and  mi nprj ties  _  and  _fpr .  members  representing  the  handicapped,  disadvan- 
taged and  1  i mited  Engl ish-s peaking.  _      ,  .  ,  .  '  ......  ' 

Far  more  surprising,  in  light  of  recent  public  outcry  over  the  politicizing  of  na- 
tional advisory  bodies,  i§  that  sec.  3j)3(a)  would  provide  that  the  members  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.  SucrT-a  procedure  would  ensure  that  each  council,  sit- 
ting for  Four  £r  eight  years,,  would  be  a  mouthpiece  for  the  administration  and  not  a- 
legitimate  advisory  body  responsible  to  the  Congress  and  the  -taxpayers,  as  well,  as 
the  President.  At  a  time  when,  bur  nation  is ; truly  ^ 

again  become  a  dominant  public  concern,  the  FARE  Coalition  believes  that  this  po^ 
Jitical  maneuver  is  highly  inappropriate. 

Sec.  402Ca) — Membership  on  State  Advisory  Council  ;  ^ 

Sec.  402(aX2)  would  .weaken  current  me mbership ^provisions ^thajt  .r^uire  the  state 
advisory  council  on  yreatibnjareducatioh  to  have  at  least  one  member  each  of  per? 'j 
sons  who  are  knowledgeable  about  sex  discrimination  in  job  training,  and.  employ- 
ment  (including  a  minority  woman),  understand  the  special  educational  needs  of 
physically  or  mentally/ handicapped  persons,  and  represent  and,  are  knowledgeable 
about  the  disadvantaged.  The  bill  does  hot  specify  that  at  least  one  person  repre- 
senting each  special  population  group  be  appointed.  .        '  ■  - 
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repo>tejof  the^New  York  State  Ad±_ 
believes  that  Sec7  402(aK2J  would 
w  York  because  it  is  clear  that  State 
current  jaw  have  had  a  meaningfu  1, 
regarding  these  special  popula- 


Based  on  its  review  of  the  minu^ 
-Yi^rr~Qqun^ 
have  a  nega  1 1  ve  i  mpact  on  y_p  u  ng_  wo  me  n  in 
Advisory,  Cpunci j  members  _ requi  red  ninder  the 
positive  impact  on  the  Council's  recommendations 
tion  groups.  -  ^  . ' 

Sec.  432(a)— Withholding  of  funds 

This  section  reduces  the'pehalty  for  violating  the  law  and  could,  in  some  circum- 
stances, create  ah  incentive  to  violate  it  by  jermitting*the  Secretary  to  withhold 
'  funds  only  from  programs  affected  by  the  violation.  The  FARE 'Coalition  believes 
that  this  might  have  serious  consequences  for  eex  equity  on  a  state  and  local  level: 
For  example,  if  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  decided  tQ  enforce  the 
law  requiring  sex  equity  coordihatbrs  to-  work  full  time  on^se*  equity,  it  would  find 
from  six  to  a  dozen  states  in  violation  of  Public  Law  9W82.4f  a i  state  did  hbt*coine^ 
into  compliance,  the  Secretary  could  merely  withhold  the  $50?000  set -aside  to  sup-7 
port  the  coordinator's  work.  Sin^ce.it  is^ doubtful  that  some  of  these  states^  wah^ a , 
steft  member  working  to.^elimihate,  sex  discrimination,  they  would  be_ freed  from/the 
■  law's [  requirement.  S^milawproblems  could  a^isetin  any  program  in  which  funds  are 
set  aside  to >  meet^ federal  objectives.  r  _    I  1_*  j_  ■  _  ^  _: 

The  bill_also  apparently^  would  hot  require  stJates  to  come  into  compliance  with 
the  law  before  funds  were  released^  but  onj.V  would  require  that  the  Secretary  be 
"satisled"  that  compliance  would  be  reached  in  the  future.  As  we  have  seen  receht- 
!y,  4n  civil  rights  enfbrcementi  such  agreements  Ho  not  ensure  that  protections  Tor 
,  women  will  be  enforced,  pnce  the  federal  agency  Has  withdrawn  the.threat  of  with- 
holding funds.  ;  V  / 

Now,  I  wo u Id  1  ike  to  talk « about  FARE'S,  c pncern  that  H.R-  4164  would  .continue 
existing  _and  create ^  additjpnal  imp^iments  to  .thel  ability,  of  the'public  ajid  groups  < 
like  _FARE__to__monitor  _a  of  federal  vocationa'i 

education  mandates  and  funding  on  the  state  and  local  levels:  -. 

SeC^  SOJ— Vocational  education  data  ^stern  '    _  _  '  \  _  *  ■/_  .'*  '  ■ 

This  section  would  eliminate  the  Vbcatibhal  Education  Data  System  Requirement, 
that  enrollment  statistics  be  collected  and  reported \by  race  and  sex.  It  also  omits 
heeded  requirements  for  data  by  handicap  and  disadvantage.  Without  such  data,  no 
evaluation  of  programs'  services  to  special,  populations  or  efforts  to  overcome:  dis- 
crimination wilhbe  possible.  In  New  York,  FARE  has i  .found  that,  as i  a  general  rule, 
•the  State  Education.  Department  collects  and  reports  ^nl/  that  data  on  vocational 
education  which  is  required  by  federal 'law.  Therefore,  we  strongly  believe  ';hat  with- 
out the  continuation  of  a  'requirement  to  collect  and  report  vocational  education 
data  by  sex,  the  efforts  of  groups  like  burs  and  the  general  public  to  monitor  the 
delivery  of  programs'  services  to  female  students  will  be  made  impossible. 

In  addition,  based  on  our  experience'  in  New  York,  we  know  that  currently  the 
stafce  data  systems  developed  to  respond  to' the  federal  requirements  provide  state 
education  department  personnel  (especially 'sex  equity  coordinators  and  their  civil 
rights  enforcement  staff)  with  important  information  they  need  to  carry  out  the  ; 
planning,  evaluation,  compliance  review  and  technical  assistance  functions:  Without 
suctk£  data  base,  we  believe  that,  their  ability  to  carry  out  these  functions  would 
suffer  and  gjp  would  the  quality  'of vocational,  eduction  pro-ams,  Therefore,  FARE, 
believes  that  Congress,  as  a  multi-representational  body,  and  not  the  Administra- 
tion, should  determine  what  Kind  of  data  is  needed  and  specify  the  priorities  in  the 
reauthorization  bill:  ''"-«.;.;.«,/  •  \-" 

Sec.  411 — Three-Year  Slate  operational  plans       :  .  _(     .  j      :  , 

Ohe  of  the  primary  values  of  state  pjans  is  the^  creation  of  a  public  document  by  • 
which  Congress,  the  Deparhhent  of  Education  and L  taxpayers  can  evaluate  state  pri- 
orities and  conformity  with  the  law's  requirements  and  determine  how  public  funds.: 
are  being  spejiU JSee^ii,  however,  does. hot, require  the  reporting  of  any  .objective  - 
information;  i.e.,  a  description  bf.speeifie  planned  expenditures  of  funds  by  purpose, ' 
amount;  type  of^rb^a^or-activity,  level  of  school,  ete^  . 

In  New  York  State^FARE  arid  other  groups  have  found  that  the  state  plans  devel- 
oped under  the  mandates  of  current  law  are  devoid  of.  information  on  how  state  sex 
equity  policies' and  procedures  will,  be  implemented  or  evaluated.  Similarly,',  the  ac- 
countability reports  lack  a' clear  accounting  of  expenditures  for  sex  equity  purposes 
arid  programs^  f What  little  information  FARE  has  obtained  Was  mane  available 
through  New  York's'  Freedom  of  Information  Law  and  less  often  thrqugh  specific; 
requests  to  the  State  Education  Department. 
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"  This  problem  is  echoed  by  :jn*oups.  acro^  trte^^^ 

delivery  of  vocational  education  .services.  taJpeeiaLneeok  grjau^Jhandica]  ] 
advantaged,  limited  English  speaking)  as  well  as  by  those  concerned  with 

ity  of  vocational  education  in  general.         _  \  .  .  ."   ■•' 

_  We  believeL  that  .Congress,  should  sftare  o  ur  concern  that:  ^l)  VEA 
being  expended  to  Drodu<»  pianm 

ho  value  to  the  public,"  the.  educational  agencies  theisselves  or  intereste  1 
and  (2)  ih^e  documents  prov^  taxpayers,  their 

resentatives  or  government  agencies  on  the  expenditure  oT  federal  dollars. 
_  Finally,  FARE  is  convinced  that"  the  public  hearing  requirement,  undei 
rent  law  is  not  resulting  in  effective  public  impact  on  thejftate  Plans  and 
ability  Reports.  Furthermore,  we  believe  .that  H.R.  4164  will  do  nothing 
this  problem.  >         :  _  \        -  k  :  ( 

-  The  public rhearing  requirement  in.  Sec.  411(aX£)  provides  only  that-  j 
'  board  shall  conduct  public  hearings  in  the  state,  after  appropriate  notice." 

Our  experience  in  New  York  State  is  that  these  public  hearings  are  a  s 
the  past  two  years,  the  New  York  State  iklucatibh^&jpartment  has  held  c 
hearing  each  year  on  the  State  Plan  and  tiia^earihg  has  teen  held  in 
Capitol  for  the  convenience  bf-Stat^  Education  Department,  personnel 
State-Plans  and  AccountabilityxReports  have-not  been  made  available  to 
al  bflices  for  public  inspection  inxa  timely  fashion  (witri  some  regional.' 
iices  never  receiving  complete  copies  and  many  not  receiving  them  until 
dayjsKpribr  to  the  Rearing).  In  addition;  notice  to  the  public  and  interested 
tioris.  of  the  public  hearing  is  wholly  insufficient.  Last  year,  FARE  re 
notice  of  the  public  hearing  even  though  we  \were  oneV  of  oniv  five  wi 
present  testimony  the  previous  year :\  Little^ woncterjthenVthat  the  FARE 
was  the  oh/y  witness'  to  present  te^moiiy t\us  past  vear..^  V _  _  v_  ■_  L 

Clearly  ,,  this  is  hot  .what  Congress  had  ininind,  whejx_it  imac_ted  _the 
lation;  We  hope  that  you  will  include.  In.  the  reauthorizm^uegislation  mo :  e 
requirements  regarding  the  conduct  of  public  hearings  by  the  states. 

■  conclusion    \  : 
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In  conclusion,  the  FARE  Coalition  believes  that  the  reauthorization,  of 
education  legislation  offers  Congress  the  opportunity  to  saye^hat  mayJje 
effective,  current  federal  mandate  to  profit  and  promote; equity  in  education 

American  women  and  girls,  \   .  _  T_ _  _ ■  _;  Y_   \  _ 

_  This  is  a^  crucial  time  Jbecause  other_federai  laws,  and  prosrams_desim<  d 
motejsex  equity— Title  IX  b£_the_  EducatioJi  Amendmen^s  of  1972,  me  Won: 
calional  J£quity  Act JPr_ogram_and_  the_TitLe_  IV  pro^ajm-rare  under  attac  k 
AdminUtrationvByjweaJkeniiig ^thia.ImpQrtantii&nd.  we  believe  mostVfTectiy  e, 


mandate  to  ensure  equality  ofeducational  opportunity  for  women  and  girls, 
n  the  ^gender  gap  in  education.  \  ; ■  '  '■ 

[Addendum] 


continue  and  widen  1 


Membership  of  the  FARE  Coalition  in  New Tork Crrv 


Organizational  members:  Advocates  for  Children  of NewAYorfc, Inc. ;  Bar  k_ Street 


College;  Bronx  Children's  Community  Clinic;  Brooklyn  Teen  Pregnancy 
Center  for Public  Advocacy  Research,.  Inc.;.  Cit^  "  ~* 


Project;  Girls^Club  of  New  Ybrk;Jhtera 
ntho 
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Network; 
For  Children;  Dome 
ahcy;  Planned  Par- 


Associa- 


gency  Task  Force  oh 
enthood  of  New  York  City;  Pre-School  Association,  Inc.;  Public-Edui 
tiori;  Rheedleh  Foundation;  Sisterhood  of  Black  (Single  Mothers; .Talbot  Perk  ns  Chil- 
dren's Society;  Women  in  the  Trades;  Women's]  City  Club  of  ,NeW  Ybrk^  and'  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  of  New  York.    \  -  _  \  _      ~  ~    1  _ 

Resource  members;  Comm ittee  for  Women  in \ NontraditionaL  Jobs;  Mayors:  Com- 
mission  on  the  Status  of  Women;  New  York  City  Technical  ,  Collete;  NOW  Legal  de- 
fense and  Education  Fund;  and  Urban  Law  Clinic,  Washington  Square  Legfl  Serv- 
ices.     .  _.  ■  t     ...  L...._. 

TndiMuat  memters:  Nancy  Bordier;  Jennifer  Clark;  Phyllis  Eck] 
singer;  and  Nancy  Naples: 

.. .  Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you. 


Ruin  Mes- 


Let  me  compliment  the  panel.  I  think  we  have  had  an  excellent 
panel  here  today.  But  jet  me  ask  all  of  ^ou  a -question:  I  ytim  com- 
mence with  the  chancellor  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. • 
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A  variety  of  views  have  been  expressed,  but  does  this  bill  repre- 
sent' the  direction  that  we  should  be  going  in?  And  do  you  think 
that  we-should  use  this  bill  as  the  basis  for  a  markup?  : 

Then,  again,  what  would  you  suggest  to  be  one  or  two  major  

changes  you  would  rnalce  toward  improving  the  bill? 

Answer  those,  there  may  be  a  couple  of  questions  there,  but  go 
ajong  and  answer  t;hem.  I  want  to  go  all  the.  way  across,  arid  com- 
mence with  the  laciy  that  just  concluded. 

:  Ms.  Huling.  OK,  let' me  see  if  I  can  remember  all  those  ques- 
tions in  order.  ,  :  ; 

Do  I  agree  with  the  iri^jprdirectibri  of  the  bill?        -.,  ^ 

Chairman  Perkins*  Yes,  that  is,  whether  you  would  qse  it _^s_.  a 
markup  vehicle,  and  whether  this  bill  is  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. If  not,  what'  changes- would  you  suggest^  one  or  two?       ;   - 

,  Ms._HuuNa_I  tell  you.  I  got  the  bill"arweek  ago^  When  i  first 
read  it  I  thought  it  looks  pretty  good.  The  language l  ihjt-^herejs  < 
a  lot  of  language  in  the  bill  >that  gives  service  to  both  program  irh-    1  ■' 
provement  and  equity.  '  f   '_ : 

Each  time  I  read  it,  however,over,  I  become  a  little  more  con- 
cerned  about  it.  I^think  ^ha^IjvilLecho  previous. remarks  _by_saying  ^, ... 
"thlatwe  are  frying  to"  do  m uch  too  much  with  so  little,  funding.      : , 
-    The  part  E,  youth  with  special  needs  initiative,  I  think  is  wholly- 
^  inadequate.  I  don't  think  it  will  accomplish  what  the  language  indi- 
cates that  Congress  intends  it  to  accomplish.  . 

I  don't  think  that  the  current'  act  is  implemented  very  well  on 
the  Statje  and  local  level.  And  I  am  riot  sure  that  this  particular 
bill  cleans  that  problem  up.  .  _  „  , 

Sp^ific:rec6rri_rrieridatiori^  If  I  had  to  say  one  *6r  two,  I  would  say 
limit  what' you  are  trying  to  do  with  this  bill  to  some  specific  con- 
crete  natiojial  priorities.  ,  f        "  — 

Andt  number  two,  increase  the  funding  for  partrE. 

Chairriiari  Perkins.  Thank you.  .         -  , 

Now  we  will  hear  from  the  chancellor.  Excuse  me  for  wrongfully 
identifying  you.  Go  ahead.  / 
;  Mr.  ALvarado:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  direction  of  the 

bill  is  an  accurate  one— you*  are  on  the  right  r  jurse.  L  think Jh^fe  

ever,  the  question  of  equity  has  not  been  sufficiently  addressed  and 
the  results  of  the  present  language  of  the  bill  would  hot  ^jire  the 
.  more  general  staterrierits  of  equity  .  which  the  bill  is  trying  to  ad- 
dress.   "  '       '     ^  _  ' '     •      :       ■  -— -£s 

As  a  recommendation:  The  specific  language  dealing  with  equity 
has  to  be  tightened  up  to  assure  that  money  flows  directly  in/neces- 
sary amounts  to  those  groupings  po: which  it  is  intended  to  flow  to. 

t  think  the  question  of  the  amount  of  money  is  a  real  one.JSvery- 
.  body  speaks  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  society  that  is  changing  so^ 
rapidly  that  we  can't  keep_  up^with  it.  I£  we  don't  receive  the^ 
amount  of  money  that  we,  quite  frankly,  need  to  do  tha_U_we  are 
going  to  be  insistently  behind  the;times.  Arid  at  the  next  m^jor 
revision  of  the  bill,  I  have  a  feeling  that  you  will  be  hearing  the  . 
same  cbrnplairits  arid  the.  same  lack  of  success  that  you  have^heard, 

and  will  be  hearing,  during  this  session.   

t    I  thirik  it  is  imperative  that,  if  you  raise  expectations,  particular- . 
ly  of  educators,  that  the  resources  to  put  into  effect  those  expecta- 
tions r\re  allocated.  If  not,  what  you  do  is  ultimately  create  a  sense 

"  ■•       ■      ■'  -  ;  /  •  .  ' 
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of  cynicism  because  you  raise  expectations-^the  job  can't, be  done 
'with  those  resources;,  people  believe  that  then  the  job  cannot  be 
and  jpeojgle  believe  that  the  systems  "that  are  , in  place  are 
really  not  capable  of  doing  the  job. 

So  you  dp  n't~  really  say  this  is_yie_limitjjf_w]wt_ypa  ahd 
we  are  going  to  give  you  the  money  to  do  it,  then  1  think  in  the; 
long  nih  we  may  be  doing  a  disservice.  A_ 

So  whose  are  really  the  remarks:  insure,  equity  by  revising  the 
language  to  insure  thai  the  groups  that  are  singled  but  to  receive 
support  3Ctusd]y  receive  the  support.  And,  second,  move  in  tlje  area  0 
ot  total  funding  to  allow  the  complete  job  to  he  done. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Dr.  Rdwlett?  

Mr.  Rowcett,  Mr.  Chairmap^t^oQltMQst  like  to  reemphasize. 
;  th§  four  recommendations  that  we  made.  _'.._;.« 

First,-  we  support  the  increase  in  the  set-aside  for  postsecondary. 
Wehbpe  that  it  can  be  even  higher,  v 
__S|cond,  we  think  the  ma tter  of  the  fpl^State Lagenby jpjight  to  be 
addressed,  and  that  'States  ought" to  be  given  opportunity,  if  tfiey 
choose,  to  have  a  separate  board  for  the  administration  of  the  post- 
secondary  part  of  this  act.  7'  -- 

Third,  we  think  that,  the  bear  to  the  development  of  baccalaure- 
ate degree  programs  ought  to  be  removed.-  '  - 

And,  finally,  we  think  the  definition,  of  vocational  education, 
^sts^ondary^  iQU^ht  to  b^rec^nsider^  not  to  exclude  some,  very 
exceiienl  private  and  proprietary  institutions. 

ChairmaO  Dr.  Ppwersj  go  ahead.       _  i  

Mrs.  Powers:.  As  to  your  first  question,  yes,  I  think  the  major  di- 
rections are  correct,  and  could  be  used  very  well  for  a  markup  for  a 
bill.   .  ; 

The  rest  of  the  question  lihmjc  I  would  like  to  say  is  that  prbb-  * 
ably  in  my  prjti                                                       to  Jprne  of 
the  questions  that  were  brought  up  by  one  of  the  other  persons  on 
-the  pane].       ^  ;   - 

The  Federal  funds  are  used  for  things  like  jiisplaced  homeraAk- 
ers'  programs,  adult  homemaking  drpp-in_  centers,,  this __kinS_  bf 
thing— for  outreach  programs.  If  the  Federal  funds  are  not  placed 
in  place  then  we  are  left  with  trying  jtb  serve  populations  for  which 
we  actr  ;lly  do  not  receive  the  funds.  Arid  this  becomes  an  almost 
impossible  task.  .;:p~ 

So  I  would  say  that,  yes^you  are  on ^the fright  track.  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  that  I  ant  firmly  in  support  of  categorical' funding  for 
tli0  rMsbns  that_I_sa|d.  And  , 
We  can  continue  to  serve  displaced  homemakers;  we  can  continue 
to  seiye  tee^  to  serve  the  underserved 

populations  ifwejlo receive  this  grant.  .  * 

Mr.  fBiAOGi:f presiding].  Mrs.  Pbwera  made  reference -to  Hbmemak-  + 
era  and  the  absence  of  adequate  recognition. 

I  just  would  like  to  comment  that  yesterday  anbther  subbbmmit- 
tee  of  this  Education  and  Labor  Committee  passed  the  Women's 
Equity  Act  which  clearly  takes  into  consideration  the  contribution 
made  by  a  homemaker  with  relation  to  pensions,  and  pensions  of 
spouses.  " 
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You  might  finfl  it  very'interestmgjirid,  hopefully  it  willbecome  ; 
enacted  into  lavgft  is  a  bipartisan  undertaking.  We  expect  it  will  ~ 
be  moved  along  quite  rapidly.   •       -  :_ -  '  -- 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  welcome;  although  belatedly 
and  'officially,  nty -good  friend  and  chancellor  from  New  York, -An- 
thony Alvaradoi  I  r^fei  his  statement  before  he  made  it  andiLis 
consistent  with*  his  j^ble  record.  He  has  the.  courage  to  go  forth  \ 
and  change  it:  Whdrit  doesn't  work  he  says  it,  although  it  may 
disturb  people ^  whlrHMtoladhefe  to  status  quo.  Bit  when  a  system 
doesn't  wtmc,  it  needs  fixing.  _  _    __  _____ '  * 

Although  M  H^Jj^eri  chancellor  for  a  short  period- of  time,  he 
has  already  made  an  imprint  in  the  start  of  the  ball _rplling._   

Qrieof  the  things  with  relation  to  voc-ed  is  tftat  he  has  raised- a  - 
vocational-educator  as  one  of  his  chief  assistants.  I  think  that  is  the  ,  - 
first  time  that  has  ever  happened,  frankly,  voc-ed  has  already 
been  regarded  as  a  stepchild  in  education.  Recognition  of  its  yaltie  . 
today  more  than  eve£  before  is  critical:  Without  that  recognition, 
you  won't  get  any  proper  Federal  response  as  well  j^ldcal  re- 
sponse.   .  *  ,  •   •  V 

Mr.  Rowlett,  you  suggested  the  creation  of  an  independent  poand 
arid  eliminate"  the  sole  State  agency  approach.  You  are*ailsb  con-' 
cerned  about  some  of  the  4-year  colleges  being  neglected  and  ig-; 

nored.  -        \   _      .  ,  ,   ,  ' 

Would  the  creation  of  an  independent  board  eliminate  that  prob- 
lem, or  minimize  it?    .  j 

Mr.  Rowlett.  My  personal  recornmendation  was  for  a  separate  ■* 
board.  On  behalf  of  the  associations  for  which  I  am  providiniL  testj- 
mony,  the  statement  is  we  believe  the  States  ought  to  have  an  op- 
portunity if  the  States  choose  to  establish  a  separate  board.  ^  _____ 

It  just  makes  gpckl  commonsense — to  me,  at  least — that  if  ^we  are 
talking  about  postsecondary  programs  then  we  ought  to  have  a 
broadly  based  boar/1-  representative  of  postsecondary  institutions 
and  agencies  that  are  concerned  with  studying  the  needs  of  postsec- 
ondary arid  technical  educations,  and  dealing  with  the  allocatjCirof 
funds  as  opposed  to  boards  that  have  principal  concerns  with  ele- 
mentary arid  secoridaty  education  programs.  _ , 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  boards  have  enough  responsibility  and 
enough  challenges  already,  looking  at  iYie  elementary,  and  second- 
ary  programs  of  this  Nation.  It  just  makes  sense,  it  is  logical. 

Mr.  Biaggi.  Right.   „._____  __!■•_■ 

V^Mr.  Rowlett.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  go  a  long  way  in  ad- 
dressing the  problems  and  issues  that  we  raise.   __„__ 

You  see,  there  are  185  colleges  out  there,  by  and  lairge,  that  have 
been  neglected  for  20  years  when  the  Congress  said  these  programs  ; 


are  eligible.       _  ___      -_;  _  .     .        r  ■ 

I  am  sure  there  are  other  postsecondary  institutions  of  varying 
types  that  would  make  the  game  statement. 

Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Alvarado,  you  made  reference  to  eouity  and  alle- 
gations. To  characterize  it  and  when  you  made  those  statenrfents, 
Ms,  Hujing  nodded  her_h_ej^_^oroUsly  iri  affirmation.  - 
*  Would  it  be  proper  to  characterize  it  as  a  pie-in-the-sky  approach 
with  little  reality  under  this  proposed  legislation?  .  .  . 

Mr,  Alvaraeio*  The  way  that  it  is  presently!  written  it  is  clearly 
pie  in  the  sky.  I  don't  everi  thirik  the  pie  will  be  baked.  I  must  say; '  { 
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just,  as  a  comment  also,  thkt there  was  internal  nodding  anyway 
during  Ms.  _Hulirig^s L_ statement  from  my  ^ersj^ectiye.  It  is  not 
:normal  for  public  institutions  to  praise  the  necessity  of  watchdog 

and  advocacy  groups  __L__.r5.__'    — ■ 

r  it  is  my  view  that  they,  attempt  to  keep  us  honesty  and  I  think 
-    tfiat  that  function  is  required..;  I  would  just  like  to  make  that  testi- 
mony for  the  record. 

Arid  on  your  very  gracious  remarks  at  the  beginning,  your  sup- 
port for  education,  particularly^  in  New  York  City,  is  always  held  in 
High  esteem.  I  thank  you  for  that  past  support  arid  I  know  that  it 
wilLcOrttinue  in  ihe  future.  0  _ 

Mr.  BIaggi.  You  expressed  the  concerjir that.dbhe  lowrincome 
•  youth  vgere^d r 0 pped-from  the  legislation.  Lam  advised  by^stafLthat. 
this  was"  not  "done  with  any  malevolent  irit^nt::  It  was  only  to  in- 
crease the  flexibility  of  administration  from  the  State  level. 

We  are  also  concerned  really  about  a  number  of  issues  with  rela- 
tion to  funding.  One,  it  is  too  delineated  and  lacking  in  equity  for 
local  school  districts;  and  two,  it  iff  too  centralized  in  the  States' 
harids.  - "  -  *  . 

I  would  like  a  comment  on  those  observations. 

Mr.  Alvarado.  I  think  that  happens  to  bje  accurate.  I  think  that 
what  you  are  trying  to  do  is  get,  in  the  long  run,  you  are, trying  to 
get  money  to.  serve  the  students  that  we.  all  agree  needs  servicing, 
and  at  the  same  timer  you  want  to  provide  the  greatest  flexibility 
in  tHe  provision .of  thqs^  services. 
_  But  yqu'hay^got  to  be  careful  .that  in  providing  flexibility  that 
-  the  money  doesn't  always  get  to  the  kids  to  whom  it  should  be 
gotten-fcc*- And  on  the  other  hand,  you  don't  want  to  get  it  to  them 
in  such  a  f^hibri^hat  there  is  rip  flexLbilLty^  L  7.1  r 

1  think  that  what  the  bill  does  is  perhaps  provide  some  needed 
■0.exiWU£y_but ^  clearly >  iri  my  view,  at  the  expense  of  the  groups  to 
whoin  it  is  directed  • 
..._Mt_  B^QGt  Another  criticism  is  that  there  is  _little  or  no  ac- 
countability; there  te  no  data  base  to  .collect  information. 
__Mr_-_  Alv^a^do.  A  daj^_  bMe-^you  ojily  know — when  you  get  a 
report  card  there  have  got  to  be  some,  marks.  And  if  you  don't  have= 
.  any  marks,  you  don't  know  how  well  you  have  done.  That  is  in 
schoql;  and  that  is  with  the  success  of  legislation.  You  need  data. 
Arid Jf  you  can't get  it,_w_h_at .you  are  going  to  find  is  tl^at  everybody 
representing  polar  perspectives  are  going  to  claim  success,  which  is 

clearly  rib t^ppssible.        _  .  

-I  think  everybody  wants  to  know  how  good  a  job  is  being  done. 
Arid  I  think  that  can  jDrily  be  .accomplished  with  sound  arid  com- 
'  plete  data,  and  I  don't  think  the  bill  provides  that. 

__Mr.  Biaggi.  Another  c>iticisni_:_The_  biU_doesri't  guarantee  exist- 
ing*prpgrams  will  serve  minorities  and  women. 
;■  Mr.  Alvarad^o.  TOat  goes  back  to  the  origiijal  comments.  I  thirik 
that  we  have -to  assure  that  the  bill  services  those  populations.^  It 
has  got  to  be  clear  that  when  jqu  j-ead  the  bill  and  you L  recognize 
how  that  bilbjK^oingv  to  be  implemented,  that^the  result  of  that 
implgmenta_tio^  _tql  be  service  to  jbfee  groups  that  require  _it, 

to ^  which  the  brbad  statement  of  the  legislation  is  in  fact  that  it  ac- 
complishes that' end.  I  jiist  thirik  that  past  experience,  past  evalua- 
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tions;  and  the- wisdom  and  experience  of  the  committee  will  make 
the  -necessary  amendments  to  insure :  that  that  -  _ 

Mr  BiAboi._Wellv  only  because  weT  have  been  assisted  by  your 
valuable  testimony.  Clearly,  when  Chairman  Terkms  posed  the 
question  about  using  this  bill  as  3  basis  for  markup,  I  Jhink  he  was 
sending  a  message.  No  one  regards  it  as  the  alpha-omega,  the  he- 
f      einriini  arid  the  end.  But  we  understand  that  there  should  be  some 
Modifications,  and  your  contribution  to  that  is  most  significant  and 
*>~should  continue  to  be:  * 
Mr.  Nielson? 

Mr.  Nieuson.  Thank  you.  . 

Mr  Rowlett,  you  made  a  couple  of  statements  that  concern  me_ 
iust  a  little  bit.  A  moment  ago  you  spoke i  t  q  Replresentative  liiaggi 
and  you  indicated  that  you  recommended  that  there  be  a  separate 
agency  for  vocational  particularly.  And  you  said  that  is  your  rec- 
ommendation that  States  be  allowed  to  have  that,  option  Qwd 
•Your  statement  reads,  however,  L  believe  that  .H.R.  4164  should 
mandate  a  separate  board  for  the  administration  of  funds  fo^^qst- 
sectfndary  vocational.  Which  is  correct,  your  statement  to  Jum  a 
moment  ago  that  you  think  that  they  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  have  such  a  board,  or  your  statement  here  which  says  they  man- 

daMrtRowLETT.  The  statement  that  I  aril  making  on  behalf  of  the 
associations:  that  I  represent  is  that  States  shouloVbe  given  an  og 
portuniw  to  havevseparate  boards  if  they  wish.  Based  on  my  35 
vear5  of  experience,  I  amplified  that  and  sa^id  personally,  I  would 
prefer  to  see  a  mandate  for  a  separate  State  board.  : 

Mr  Nielson.  Now,  supposing  your  State  has  a  board  tor  public 
education  and  another  board  for  higher  educatkm,  would  you  sup- 
pose a  third  board  would  be  necessary  in  that  case?      _      .  . 

Mr.  Rowlett.  I  think  this  is  something  that  each  State  is  going 
to  have  to  come  to  grips  with  in  terms  of  its  structure. 

The  point  is  when  we  are  dealing  with  postsecondary  vocational 
funds,  I  think  there  needs  to  be  a  board  that  is  representative  ot 
the  postsecondary  interests  in  that  State  taking  into  accQunt  the 
existing  board  structures  that  makes  recommendations  and  admm- 

1S  M^.'nie^o^  The  second  question  I  had— at  the  end  of  your  testi- 
mony you  mentioned  something  about  changing  the  definition'  ot 
postsecondary  education  institution  to  include  independent  and 
proprietary  institution.  -.  -     ----- —  ,  r- 

Are  you  saying  that  what  little  Federal  funds  we  have  for  voca- 
tional should  be  spread  to  the  private  institutions  as  well  ^--the 
public;  is  that  what  you  are  saying?  ru^^tl^^ 
Mr.  Rowlett.  Mr.  Nielson,  I  guess  the  philosophy  is  I  hate^jpe 
doors  closed.  I  like  to  see  options  remain  open.  _ 

Mr  Nielson.  But  given  the  level  of  funding,  whatever  it  is,  do 
you  want  to  divert  it  from  the  public  system  to  go  to  proprietary 

and  private  institutions,  that  io  my  question?    -  -  - 

Mr.  Rowlett.  If  the  programs  are  excellent  programs  that 
square  with  the  needs  of  a  labor  market,  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
worthy  of  consideration  rather  than  slamming  the  door. 
*  Mr  Nielson.  We  have  had  several  witnesses  this  morning  indi- 
cate this  bill  is  so  broad  and  has  so  many  categories  and  is  spread 
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so  thin,  that  itawon't  do  much  good.  In  fact,  three  of  you  alluded  to 
that  in  your  testimony  this  mo 

Don't  you  think  we  spread  it  too  thin  if  _we  open  the  doors  to 
every  possible*  tent  that  might  have  som&relevance?  ,  „: 
;..        BtoWlJCTT.  I  _woiild prefer  to  Jiave  fereadth  rather  than  riar-  ' 
rowness  in  order  to  -keep  the  options  open.  That  is  *  my  personal 
point  of  view.*.  ......  .  t 

As  I  have  said  before  this  committee  on  three  or  four  occasions 
__on  the  issue  of  the  baccalaureate  degree,  1  have  no  particular  bac- 
calaureate degree*  program  Tn^  m  I  would  recommend-for —  -m 
funding.  But  %  when  it  says  in  the  law  .  that  funds  Jiiay  not  be  used 
for  baccalaureate  level  programs,  we  Have  closed  the  door. 

Mr.  Nielson.  One  last  clarification,  if  I  may.'  1  .  >  1 

,    You  mentioned  the  sole  State  agency  and  you  mentioned  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  and  so  on.  That  has  some  disadvantage  because  9 
it  rip  longer  fits  the c  current  mold  and  it  no  longer  squares  with 
public  experience,  I  beUeve^ou  indicated.  " 

Are  there  any  advantage  in  Jceeping  that  SmitfeHughes  Act  or" 
should  we  abolish  the  whole  thing,  or  just  add  to  it?  Which  is  your 
preference?   -     _  v  *  . 

Mr.  Rowlett.  I  see  rib  advantage  to  the.  abolition.  The  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  of  course,  was  a  very  simple  act  ih  terms  of  design  and 
modestly  funded  ;of  something  over  $7  million.  The  basic  concept 
contained  in  thelSmitfr^ 

couraging  concept,  of  suggesting  to  States,,  we  will  hdlp  you,  even 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  program  cost,  if  you  will  begin  to  develop 
programs3  in  agriculture  arid  trad$,  and  ind\istrial  education,  and 
home  economics.  '      ..     ;  • 

-  This  is  a  very  fundamental  concept  that  I  "hope  we  will  not  lose.  \ 
So  I  would  certainly  not  recommend  &ny  scrubbing  or  abolition. 
That  concept  is  valid  arid  in  those  simpler  days_  the  sole  State 
agency  concept,  I  think,,  worked  beautifully,  "just  as  the  lead  line 
used  to _  work  heautifully  on  a  ship  when  brie  wanted  to  find  the 
depth  of  the  ocean.      r   .  _    '         ^  : 

Mr.  Nielson.  Dr.  Powers?  * 
,    Mrs.  Powers/ Sir?  -    r  * 

Mr.  Njelson.  I  don't  want  to  put  you  in  tKe  position  of  disagree- 
ing with  your  boss,  piarticularly,  we  can't  afford  that. 
•  .  .  Mrs.  Powers.  That  is  all  right.  I  have  tenure:  i  am  6E;  [fcaugh- 
:  ter.]_'  {  .__ - 

♦  Mr.  Nielson.  Dn  Powers,  there  have-been  some  statements  rriade 
i  by  the  pariel,  particularly  brie  by  Ms.  Huling,  that  somewhat  criti- 
cized the  section  having  to  do  with  home  economics  as  though  that 
particular  emphasis  was  somewhat  contradictory  to  the  women's 
equity  problems  and,  therefore,  would  divert  -moViey  which  other- 
wise* might  go  to  other  programs  with  which  women  might  try  to 
get  access  to. 

Do  you  find  her  statement  disccmcerting  at  all,  Of  do  you  have 
some  words  of  solace  to  _he£  J;hat  jrou  agree  with  her  point  jof  view? 
L  heard  two  different  messages  there.  I  am  sure  you  both  iiave  the 
goal  of  improving  women's  access  to  vocational  programs.  Toil  both 
nave  that  goal  but  you  express  different  ways  of  going  abajjat  it. 


:  .     .        3ib  ■ ; 

Would  you  like  to9 clarify  for  me  that  you  are  really  not  trying  to 
destroy  her  opportunities?  Would- you  please  do;  that  ^o-I- can  teel 
better  about  the  testimony?  _  ____    .  ,  ;__; 

Mrs.  Powers.  Absolutely  hot  I  think  probably  there  was mis- 
understanding as  to  how  Federal  funds  would  be  spent  under  the 
consumer  arid  homemakirig  section  of  the  act. 

Those  Federal  funds— in  our  State,  I  know  the  Federal  funds  go 
to  fund  programs: for  displaced- homemakers; Lthey  go  to  fund  pro^ 
grams  for  single  parents;  They  go  to  fund  thgse  types  of  programs 
which  are  the  kind  of  programs  that  you  seem  to  think  might  not 
£be  funded  under  this  particular  portion  of  the  act.   1  _ 

The  other  thing^that  I  think  everybody  should  recognizers'  that 
^consumer  and  homemaking  education  is  no  longer  totally  female. 
We  -do  have  approximately  27  percent  of  the  persons  *who^  are 
taking  consumer  and  homemaking  classes  in  the  secondary  schools. 
*  are  now  males^riatibnwid^  So  I  think  thisjs  a  help. 

We  are  moving  and  we  do  try  to  include  career  education  in  all 
of  our  programs  arid  I  think  this  a,lso  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Nielson.  Ms.  Huling,  would  you like  _tp_enter  the  dialogL 
here?  I  am  nojtrjust  sure  whether  you  are  saying  the  same  thing  or 
two  different  things.  ■   _ 

Ms.  Huling.  I  would  like  to  clarify  the  representation  ot  my 

statement.  —  -    n    -  , 

I  am  in  .  no  way  saying  that  the  -importance  of  what  consumer 
and  homemaking  teaches  is  at  question.  I  think  that  the  use  of. 
these  funds  for  programs ,  for  displaced  homemakers  and  pregnant 
arid  parenting  teens  is  of  valid  use.  _i  _ 

I  am^concerned,  however,  that  they  are  not  being  used  to  help 
these  very  special needs  groups  break  into  a  job  market  ^in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  be  making  enough  money  to;  support  them- 
selves  -  -      -  -  -  -  —  <-  -  — •   ' 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  research  done  that  people  .who  enroll  ,  in 
consumer  and  homemaking  education  programs  do  riot  do  well  in 

the  labor  market.       •  _      ;         _  '-    *  - 

.  I  do  not  disagree  at' all  with  the  important  functions  that  are 
taught  by  consumer  arid  homemaking.  I  only  disagree  that  the  ap- 
propriatioiTiavel  seems  to  be  a  little  skewed  when  we  have  a  $b0 
million  set-asideTTor.  consumer  and  homemaking  and  a  $50,000  per 
State  set-aside  for  sex  equity  and  nontraditional  occupations.  -■■ 

Mr.  Nielson.  THe  comment  that  I  had  reference  to  you  just  al- 
luded to.  You- said  the  proposed  appropriation  for  consumer  , and 
homemaking  education  appears  vastly  out-iif_____i_Lwith  the  reality 
.  of  the  current  needs  and  desires  <of  young  women  nationally^ 

I  think  I  need  more  clarification  on  that  from  both  of  you  bn  thaF~ 

iSSUe.  -  •       *    ......   .  !  .  - .    -  -  "  

: :  Let  me  ask  another  question.  Ms.  Huling,  I.  referred  to  this  in  the 
previous  witness  as  you  weren't  here,  about  your  desire  to  have  the 
advisory  board  spelled,  out  in  more  detail  so  that  the  various  cate- 
gories, are  represented,  You  don't,  want  a  general  listing,  you  want- 
to  have  specific  individuals  on  the  ccniimitt^e.  ■        _  -m- 

May  I  ask  the  question:  Who  should  select  that  board?  bhoutd  it 
be  selected  by  the  board  of  education  or  by  the  Governor,  or  how 
should  it  be  constituted? 
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Ms.  Huhng.  Who  should  select  it,  *or  how.  should  it  be  cons  tit  ut- 
•  ed?     —  —  ■.       \     •".  .. 

Mr.  Nielson.  Either  way.  .  v^-j:---- 

?*;  Ms.  Huling.  Let's  start,  with  how  it  should  be  constituted.  My 
concern;  aSd  the  concern  was  voiced  *when  this  regional  provision 
.went  through,  was  that  if  you  dp  riot  indicate  that  some  of  your 
representation  must  be  female  or  must  be  "minority,  or  must  be 
handicapped,  you  will  find  that  the  representation  will  probably  be 
all  white  male.  Because .  when  you  mandate  representation  from 
business,  labor,  education^>±he,top  people  who  get  these  prestigious 
positions  in  those 

That  id  the  reason^  for  the  ciuxeirfc  mandate  arid  perhaps*  20  years 
from  now  we  won't  need  that.  I  hope  so;  •  • 

Mr.  Nielson.  How  wguldyour|ugge|t  it  be  selected?  1  Who  would 
make  the  selection  to  insure  ftns,  even  if  it  "were  written  into  the 
law?   ...  : 

Ms.  Huling.  That  is  a  good  question.  I  think  that  it  should  be  a 
State  board  selection  with  perhaps  a  State  legislature, confirmation, 
because  that: would  jnswte-tfaat  both  people  knowledgeable  and 
with  jBxjiertise _in  the  area  will  be  identified  the  State  education 
:  department  who  know  these  people,  but^then  also  confirmed  by  a 
mul$repre§entational  body.  '  !  ■ 

A?  Mr., Nielson.  Thank  yon.   .  _ 

Mi",  Alvarado,  I  am  going  to, play  devil's  advocate  just  a  minute 
for  you.  You  made  adornment  in  your  testimony,  in  fact,  rather 
forcefully,  that  we  need  to  know  what  the  problems  of  the  urban 
areas  and  the  special  needs,  the  special  financial  needs  of  the 
urban  areas.  :__ ______ _\  _ 

I  sit  on"1;  another,  committee  called  Energy  and  Gomhierce.  We 
have  had  a  bill  the  last  2  weeks  on  the  telephone  industry.  The 
main  argument  there  is  frpni  represenatives  of  yours  and  other 
major  cities  saying  we  should  riot  have  that  particular  kind  of  tele- 
phone bill  because  we  are  making  the  lmig^  for 
the  residents  without  having  them  subsidized. 

And  since  ^ChicagoL  New  York,  arid  so  on,  get  most  of  the  long- 
distance business,  they  are  paying  a  disproportionate  ambunt-and— 
are  having,  to  pay  for  the  needs  of -the  rural,  small  telephone  con- 
sumers. Arid  tne_glea^w^Jet_tHe_cbst  they  belong. 

Now,  that  is  exactly opposite:  to  what  you  are  telling  me  right 
riow.  If  we  took  that  philosophy  here,  .we  would  say  it  is  not  fair  for  V 
the  rich  rural  areas  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  sprawling^  urban 
areas,  just  as  we  are  asking  the  telephone  subscribers  in  the  urban, 
areas  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  small  rural;  .  "_; 

Can  we  afford  to  take,  these  regional  approaches  arid  these  short . 
sighted  approaches?  %  l\"    .  ({ 

Mr.  Alvarado.  I  don't  think  we  can  afford  not  to.  I  thinkVou 
would  say  then  to  those  who  made  the  argument  as  far  as  the  tele- 
phone is  concerned,  you  are  taking  a  provincial  interest;  and  you-  : 
should.,  take,  a  national  interest.  Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 
-  ■  Shakespeare  said  that  comparisons  are  odious,  and  I  think' that 
in  this  par liculaT~case~wh"en'~you_talkTabout  educational  needs  of 
-young  people  predominantly  as  opposed  to.equitable  distribution  of - 
the  rate  structure,  I  .  think  that  those  two  things  .are  not  quite  
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Mr.  Nielson.  Well,  they  are  different  because  in  one  case  New 
York  pays  to  the  rural  areas;  the  other  case,  the  rurals  pay  to  New 

Y<Mr.  Alvarado.  I  want  to  make  it  clea?  that  I  would  _prb|)ably 
take  the  same  position  with  regard  to  equity  needs  in  terms  of  edu- 
cation if  I  had  to:  give  up  money.  At  ist  that  is  my  philosopmcal 
and  my  personal  stance.  I  think  equr  s  equity;  It  is  not  just  when 
you  are  oil  the  receiving  end  of         equity  formula  that  you 

espouse  it.  V  _  __  !_  ,       i  ; -    T  ii  .  i 

I  think  that  that  has  to  happen.  If  it  doesn't  happen,  I  mink  you 
pay  for  t_hat._I__cah  jiist  give  you  some  examples  in  New  York  City:  _ 
of  what  the  results  are  of  not  meeting  the  needs  of  young  people. 
We  now  have  a  State  prison  budget  of  over  half  a  bilUon  dollars. 
We  have  a  welfare  budget  in  the  city  of  over  #2  billion.  We  have  an 
unemployment  benefit,  depending  on  the  market;  which  is  substan- 
tial. We  have  million's  and  millions  of  dollars  in  court  costs,  legal 
systems,  and  *he  result  of-what  disaffected  and  untrained  youth 
cost  the  society.  ' 

The  question  is  not  whether  you  are  going  to  pay.  The  question 
is,  when  are  you  going  to  pay  and  how  much  are  you  going  to  pay?;;.. 
And  in  my  view  you  should  pay  now  and  pay  less  rather  than  ' 
paying  later  and  paying  more.    ..  ,       ..  •  ■' :'      _j  : 

Mr.  Nielson.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  happen  to  agree,  with 
your  situation,  we  have  to  take  care  of  the  needs  where  they  are.  i 
just  wanted  to  point  oat  in  kind  of  a  teasing  way  th^t  New  York 
Qity  has  ah  opportunity  to  really  help  the  rural  areas  of  New  York 
State  and  other  States  and  the  telephone  industry,  and  it  will  be 
just  the  same  sort  of  thing.    -  -i4  ■-  :t.  .      *  ' 

Another  question  that .  I  would  like  to  ask  which  is  in  a^little 
more  serious  vein.  ^  :    V'       -    -    U  j  -        —  ' 

Professor  Rowlett,  or  Dean  Rowlett,  I  guess  . I  should,  say,  jvants 
to  make  sure  that  4-year  colleges  and  ^iveraitieVa  - 
by  any  other  means  from  participation  iiit.the^ocational  programs. 
Yet,  I  heard  the  .previous  panel  say  we  are  going  to  have  to  concen- 
trate, more  in  _the_  business,  the  work,  the  partnership:  with,  busi- 
ness; on-the-job-training  type  things.  And^that  theyrhave  a  better 
feel  for  it.  </         _     _  ~  0  ^  — 

How  are .  we  going  to  reconcile  these  two  differences/  One  who, 
wants  to  have  more  in  the  college  setting;  and  4-year  programs  and 
this,  type  of  vocational,  with  those  who  want  to  get  it  done  as  fast 
as  possible,  on  the  job  as  quickly  as  possible.  .  infc  .  .  "  •  c  .  0 
•  How  can  wel  reconcile  those  two  rather  diverse  points  ot  view.' 
-  Mr.  Alvarado.  I  don't  think,  by  the  way,  thac  they-are  necessari- 
ly mutually  -  exclusive.  YdU  can  be  in  aj  4-year  colle^p  sitdation-and 
yet  still  be  close  to  business  . and  industry  and  you  can  still  be  close 
',  to  business  and  industry  iti  another  educatipnal/framework.  _x  ___ 

My  concerns  about  expansion  of  opportunities  and  creating  flexi- 
bility is  without  very,  very  specific  criteria,  is  that  it  loses  focus.  - 

Mr.  Nielson.  So  you  agree,  to  that  extent,  with  Mr.  Semple? 

Mr.  Alvarado.  To  that  extent,  I  do.  I  think ^ Jhat, we:ha ve  to  be 
very,  very  clear  about  where  the  mpney  is  going  to  go~~and  if  it  goes 

to  those  who  really  require  that  money.  ■  ■      -   V. 

__I  am  alsp  a  believer  in  a  market  sensitivity.  I  mean;,  I  just  believe 
that  ifcyomare  very,  very  close  to  what  is  happening  in  the  market- 
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place,  you,  have  a  much  ^  you  have  to 

resporid.in  order  to  be  Successful.  .  , 

The  further  that  you7  are  away  from  the  marfret^  from  the  reality 
'  of  work,  the  odds  are  that  you  are  riot  going  toknow  wHat  is  hap- 
pening and  you-  are  going  to  move  in  the  direction  of  training 
youngs  people  for jobs  that  ..dbn'texist  '  _       _  _ 

;  -  $ecqnd,  the  question  of  basic  skills  ~first~or  social  attitudes 
toward  work ^first  prior to i  work,  In  some  ways  I  amibld  fashioned^ 

1  believe  that  tfie  best  way  you  learn  to  drive  a  carJs  to  drive  a  car; 
Ijneah,  you  can  ^et  the  manuaj  ahd_  1^ 

.thatis  nice.  You  can  read  an  eijcylcopediabn  how  to  apply  the  gas 
pedal  and  how  to  brake  it,  and  there  is  only  one  way  you  are  going 
jlojio  it— you  are  going  to  get  behind  the  wheel  and  it  is  goingjto 
happen  that  way. 

That  is  trie  way  I  think-^hat  wprk~is"inTmaTiy~ways.  You  can 
vhave  your  Ph.  D;  in  whatever  it  is,  then  all  .of  a  sudden  you  have 
got  to  go  out  there  and  you  have  got  to  work.  You  have  got  to  know 
what  that  means  iri  terms i  of .  interactions,  expectations,  social 
skills,  a  whole  complex  array  of  functioning  that  We  don't  do  well. 

We  have  a  drooout  rite  in  New \ York  City  of  45  percent— not  a 
very  healthy  figure.  Our  job  programs  "<a^e  basically  structured  , 
around  the  11th  and  12th  grade  to  ease^the-movetnent  of  students v 
into  the  job  market.  Unfortunately,  most  of  bur  students,  hayi  al-  . 
ready  dropped  out  by  the  time  we  are  preparing  them  to  enter  the 
job  rnarket^misplaced  sense  of  priorities.  i 

The  earlier  students  understand  what  is  required,  the  earlier:  stu- 
dents actually  begin  to  get  involved  in  work,  in  work  experience. 

You  are  going  to  find  two,  things:  They  are  going  to  know  it  from 
.a  reality  base ". situation;  second,  they  are  jgbirig  to  get  motivated 
from  it  because  they  recognize  what  it  really  is.  And  I  think  that  is 
the  approach  we  are  going  to  have  to  take.  •  .  *  . 

Mr.  Nielson!  I  thank  the,  panel  for  excellent  presentatiori,  arid 
thank  the  Chairi  f-        _     t  —  _ 

Mr.  4  Ackerman  [presiding].  Thank,  you  very  much.  Let  .me  also 
compliment  the  entire  panel  on  an  excellent  presentation.  Belated 
-though  it  jnaj Lbe^.chancellbri_  allow  rrie  as  a  graduate  Jrpm  kinder- 
garten through  the  8th  grade  of  the.  New  York  City  public  school 
system;  a  graduate  of  a  New  York  City  4-year-technical  school.  And 
the  City  University,  and  as  a  former  teacher  within  the  New  York 
City  school  system,     gytgndrffi^1**^^ — -  : 

I  have  brie  question.  I  noted  with  som.e  interest  the  agreement 
between  yourself  arid  Ms.  Huling  with- the  external  and  internal 
nbddirig:  that  was  ^birig  bri  at  certain  points,  arid  the  stress  that 
you  made  concerning  equity ^nd  access. 

L  recall  th^  comment  of Ms.  JHulirig _that  basically  there  are  no 
teeth  and  that  there  is  a  difference  between  theory  and  practice 
pertaining  to  this  particular  proposed  legislation;  How  do  you  ac- 
.  count  for  the  problem,  arid  how  do  you  address  the  situation  within 
New  York's  21  vocational  high  schools  where  11  of  therri,  last  year, 
had  enrollments  of  over  95  percent  enrollment  just  by  brie  sex  or 
the  other,  and  ah  addjitiorial  four  J3f  them  had  what  was  segregated 
by  sex  to  the  extent  bOQ  percerit?  '__  _'  _;_  _  J___  - 

'Ms.  Huling;  That  figure  conies  out  of  a  report  that  we  did  on  sex 
discrimination  in  vocational  education  iri  New  York  City.  Also, 
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that  report  was  done  arid  released  about  6  riionths  prior  to  Mr.  A4- 
varado's  administration.    ___  .  ' 

I  "do -want- to  say  that  for  years  no  one  paid  attention  to  this 
issue.  There  has  been  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  the 
amendments,  aYid  the  sex  equity  mandates,  the  State  education  de-  . 
partment  has  attempted  to  improve  the  situation  in  New  York  Gity 
and  in  many^many  other  cities  in  New  York  State  where  the  same  .  :•■ 
situation  exists.  -: -1-  _      ,     ,      .      «^  l: 

But  with  an  allocation  of  $50,000  per  State  to  do  that,  in  a  State 
with  an  enormous  number  of  children,  it  is  just  not  enough  money. 
You  cannot  improve  probably  even  three  or  four  schools  in  this 
area  with  $50,000  a  year:  - '.  - 

I  do  want  to  say,  however,  thai  since  Chancellor  Alvarado  has  , 
taken  over,  there  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  attention  given 
to  this  issue  as  in  his  administration.  Arid  I  hope  to  see  some  move-  . 
merit  quickly.  ;      -             .  •  _  \ "  "                                    ,  • 
" — Mr.  Ackerman.  Chancellor^  as' someone  whose  whole  career  has 
been  dedicated  to  equality  and  equal  access,  and  someone  who  is 
relatively  new  in  this  job",  how  do  you  intend  to  remedy  this  situa-  ; 
tion  that  exists?   ,  _:   ..   

Mr^ALVARADO.  I  guess  the  first  thing  to  dp  is  to  say  it.  That  may 
sound  simplistic  but  if  you  don't  say  what  has  to  be  done,  then  you 
gp_  around  doing  the  wrong  thin^,  you  ;  are  not  going  to  get  the  , 
right  result.  So,  the  fact-that  equity  is  important  and  is  an  absolute  ! 
requirement  of  whatever  we  do— and  if  we  build  that  in  as  a  guid- 
ing principle  for  action,  I  think  we  have  a  much  better  opportunity 
/  of  solving  the  problem  than  if  we  do  not  address  the  issue  squarely. 

I  might  give  you  an  example  of  that  with  regard  to  the  specific 
question,  oh  the  high  schools  because  .  it  is  a  complex  answer.  As  . 
you  look  at  the  issue  deeper,  more  deeply,  what  you  find  is  that 
you  Have  to  go  back  to  how  you  prepare  students  in  junior  high 
schools^  what  courses  they  get  there,  how  students  are  counseled.  If  4 
you  look  at  that  deeply  you  have  to  find  .out  how  you  are  educating 
themjn^lemeritary  schools,  what^ou  do  with  them  in  all-day  kin- 
dergarten, that  creates  attitudes.  The  way  one  works  with  parents; , 
the  ways  that  we  staff  schools;  the  way  ,  that  we  have  access  of  fa- 
cilities in  schools  to  both  sexes.  ..    1  _  '   r  -    .  ■  c 

It  is  a  massive,  massive  problem  to.resolve-.-rIt-is.the.  result  ot  lite- 
times  of  generations  of  inequity_that  have  built  into  the- very  fabric  ;.j 
of  how  we  do  business;  a  way  of  functioning  that  results  in  those 
extraordinarily  disproportionate  figures.  ..."      v  -'-  - 

To  do  that  we  have  hired  individuals  to  address  that  particular 
—problem.  We  are  looking  particularly  at  certain  schools  on  how- we. 
change  that.  Arid  we  will  make  some  changes.  But?  I  just  want  you 
to  know  that  the  issue,  as  Ms;  Huling  states;  that  if  at  thie  board  of 
education  we  are  going  to  spend  significantly  more  money  than  _is  _ 
given  to  most  States  to  deal  with  the  issue-  revolving  around  11 
schools— it  puts  jntolperspectiye  the  inability  to  tackle_that. job  se- 
riously of  the  resources  that  are  presently  out  there.  ■ 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Is  it  more  the  money  or  the  attitude?  .. 

Mr.  Alvarado.  It  is  both.  If  you  don't  have  the  attitude,  you 
cannot  implement.  Arid  if  you  have  the^  attitude  and  if  you  don  t 
have  the,  money,  you  can't  implement — I  mean,  they  go  hand  in  , 
-  hand.  '  . 
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Mr.  Ackerman.  Is  there  an  estimate  or  guesstimate  of  how  much 
•    money  would  be  needed  to  change  the  attitude,  or  is  that  anybody's 

guess?--  _  .  .  '_  _  _  .  ;  • 

Ms.  HulIng.  If  that  is  a  serious  question,  I  will  spend  time  trying 
to  answer  that  on  paper..  .  : 

Mr.  Alvarado.  A  lot. 

"       Mr.  Ackerman.  Yes,  Professor?    

Mr.  RbwtETS:  1  would  like  to  respond  to  the  question  posed  by 
pdngresimanl  _Ni_elsph_  where  he  observed  an  apparent  conflict  in 
statements  made  by  the  earlier  panel  emphasizing  a  cLqset^r^la^^-^1^^ 
tionship  with  business  and  industry,  and  the  statements  that  I 
have  made  about  associate  degree  programs  at  4-year  colleges  and  L 
universities.  ;  ,  >         ?    %  v  ■  1  '•'«•'* 

,  ^  First  of  all,  the  associate  degree  programs  at  colleges  and  univer-- 
;   sities  are  typically  referred  to '  as  community  college  programs:  In  — 
^^^^ ^elipna^  State l  universities,  by  statutes  serve  as  the      ™  '.. 
community  colleg3s  for  the  regions  we  servie.  There  is.  not  going  to 
l^  a  Smt^supported  community  college  come  into  Richmond,  Ken- 
tucky, with  new  facilities  and  programs  and  the  like— arid  it  makes    -  '■• 
good  sense.  ,    ^    ,     s'  "  '  _  '_'  . 

We  do  serve  as  a  conlmunity.  college  for  our  region,  and  havede-  ' 
signed  appropriate  community  college  programs;  They  are  not 
ivory  tower  programs,  they  are  good  standard  community  college 
programs.    .  .  1 

They  differ  from  the  community  colleges  in  that  a  student  pursu-  * 
ing  an  associate  degree  in  electronics  technology  wjil  be  studying 
:  •  with-physicists  and  the  physics  courses  who.  have  Ph.  D/s  in  phys-"      '.  :  ; 
ics  and  are  teaching  the  physics  courses  to  a  broad  range  of  stu-  , 
dents—sound,  ligfrt,*  electricity,  mechanics,  and  heat— the  same 
thing.  •  •  .  '  : 

_  They  take  the  same  English  courses.  And  in  the  technical  areas 
they  take  the  courses  that  are  designed  for  these  purposes.  , . ;  "~ 

With  regard  to  the  advisory  committees,  I  support  the  points  - — —r— 
made  earlier.  As  far  as  I  know,  w.e  have  an  advisory  committee  for 
every  associate  degree  program  we  have  on  campus  that  relates  txP 
business  and  industry. 

Advisory  committees  do  not  dictate  to  us.  We  would  hot  permit 
them  to  dictate  to  ;us  whatthe  curriculum  is  going  to  be  like.  But 
we  listen ..very  intently  to  arid  the  guidance — and  ■ 

we  have  built  very  strong  relationships.  .  •  -  . 

And  then  as  an  academic' institution,  through  the  customary  aca- 
demic processes,  we  determine  what  the.  curriculum  is  going  to  be.        .  > 
But  we  certainly  are  attuned  to  the  needs  of  business  and-industry, 
solicit  their  support,  and  have  received  it,  and  itfcis  irivaluablje^  j 
I  really  think  that  was  the  point  being  made  at  the  earlier  panel. 
Mr.  Ackerman.  Thank  you.        .  ••         •  .•'  •        .  ^ 

There  being  no  other,  questions,  let  me  thank  the  panel- once 
more  for  their  excellent  testimony,  and  this  committee  stands  ad-  - 
journal  until  9:30  tomorrow  morning.      ;  _  , 

[Wferetipon,  at  1:20  p-in^jthe  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  to  re-, 
convene  at  9:30  a  m.,  Thursday,  November  3,  1983.]. 
*  -  ...        '  .         "    y  •  n  "■  v£ 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
•  '  •  .  .  1983     ,  '.'  '  ' 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,1983  .  ..  ::    :  . 

-i  '  (  4  .      •        .   ,  ' 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

_..■':  and' Vocational  Education,  

Committee  onJEducation  and  Labor,  - 

' -r .  \J  '      "   ;  Washington,  D.C 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:50  a.m.,  in  room  , 
2175,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presid- 
ing. ^>   1  1  —  -  J     ■  -T- 

Members  present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Boucher,  Packard, 
and  Gunderson.  ^  _ "  ^-  -  ■      -  _r  -  _    -    ;  .  '_ 

Staff  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel;  Nancy  L.  Kober,  legisla- 
tive specialist;  and  Richard  DiEugenio,_,Repu]^c^  senior  legisla- 
tive associate.  ,  •  '-\  ' '  .  \  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.   ' 

We  iritroduc^  tl^  Good- 
ling  and  2i  other  cbspbrisors.  'This  bill  is  the  product  of  extensive 
-work  by  the  American  Vocational  Association,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education.  _ '  , 

I  commend  these  three  outstanding  organizations  for  their  work 
in  drafting  a.  bill  and  consulting  with  many  other  individuals  and 
groups.      '        ■  -  '  ."  -  v 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  introduction  of  this  bill  and  these  hear- 
ings will  help  sharpen  the  issues  in  vocational  education  reauthor- 
ization  and-enable  this  committee  to  Fashion  the  best  possible ^  legis- 
lation. _  i  _   

Let  me  state  that  the  committee  is  not  wed  to.  anything -in  any 
pending  bill.  It  is  open  For  discussion  and  improvement,  any  way 
that  we  feel  that  will  improve  the  legislation.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  these  hearings  ***  * 
__We  expect,  too,  that  the  bill  will  be  amended.  But  it  was  the  com- 
mittee's viewpoint  that'  it  was  a  goodwill  to  conduct  hearings  on— 
we  needed  something  before  us.  I  am  delighted  to  see  so  much  in- 
terest in  the  legislation.  .      

The  first  witness  this  morning  will  be  a  gentleman  that  is  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  from  Alabama,  one  of  the  finest  men  in 
the  whole  country,  in  my  judgment,  insofar  as  any  type  of  educa- 
tional legislation  is  concerned,  or  any  __ther  type  of  legislation. 
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We  welcome  you  here  this- morning^Mr;  Bevil 
lighted  that  you  are  here.  You  proceed  in.  any jf 
prefer.  •  ■  m 


and  we  are  de- 
lanner  that  you 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TOM  BEVILL,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA 


/ent  will  be  inserted  in, 
have  to  insert  in  the 


Mr.  Bevill.  Thank  ypu,  Mr.  JShairman. 
— Chairman  Perkins.  Any  prepared  stater 
the  record,  and  any  other*  material  that  y 
record.  Just  take  your  time.  Go  right  ahead 

;Mr._BEviLL.  Thank  you,  sir.  Mr.-Chairnum,  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  distinguished  subcommittee 
and  I  guess,  the  bottom  line  of  my  testimony;  here  this  morniiife,  for 
which  copies  have  been  submitted,  is  to/cortiriiehd  you  for  the  role^ 
that  you  have  played  in  this  Nation  in /education  and  particularly  . 
vocational  education*  Yoa  and  your  committee  and  this  subcommit- 
tee  are  to  be  commended  for  what  you  have  done  and- what  you 
have  accomplished,  and  for  your  foresight.  .  •      -  -  .- 

This  bill  that  we  are  talking  about  Here  today,  H.R.  4164,  the  Vo- 
cational-Technical Education  Act  of  iS83,  is  commendable.  I  know 
the  importance  of  vocational-technical  education  from  recent  expe- 
rience with  the  so-called^  jobs  bill,  which,  as  you  know,  was  really 
an  appropriations  bill.  It  accelerated /programs  that  this  committee 
and  other  authorizing  committees  Had  authorized  sometime  ago,^ 
apd  were  to  be  implemented  in  the  future:  But  due  t<)  ±he  high-  rate 
of  unemployment,  we  accelerated  the  appropriations  for  those  pro- 
grams in  whatrwas  referred  to  as  the  jobs  hill.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  wasJdnd  enough  ±a  let  ipe  add  $40  million  in  that  legis- 
lation for  the  TV  A  to  provide  this  training,  which  is;  similar  to 
what  your  Jill  is  doing;  I  L 

It  provided  for  the  high-tech  training.  Of  course,  this  is  just  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  what  yoiir  committee  authorizee 
and  accomplishes.  But  I  think  it  illustrates  what  can  work  all  over, 
the  country.  I  have  many  steel  workers,  for  example,  put  of  work, 
and  they  have  never  been  out  of  a  job  during  their  10-  15-  20-year 
working  career.  Many  of  those  men  will  tjfever  be  called  bad  to 
work  as  steelworkers  because  of  the  changes  in  the  technology  and, 
the  changes  that  are  taking  place  £n  our  economy ;V  /    _  _         .  :  1  : 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  TV  A  arid  the  steamfittqrs_jiriion 
loSal  in  Gadsden,  Ala.r-thiey  set  tip  a  classroom  and  had  a  class  of 
10(?  unemployed  workers,  mostly  steelworkers/  Out  of  that  class 
which  started  about^S  _qr__8  weeks  ago,  the  last  report  I  received 
showed  that  over  20  of  those  hav<i  been  trained  in  the  technology  of 
pipefitting. '  And  they  have  all  Received— 20-some  put  of  the  f 00, 
have  already  obtained  a  job  and  now  they  are  earning  some  $14.25 
an  hour  plus,  the  other  fringe  benefits.,  -  # 

So  this  is  an  example  of  the  success  of  these  programs  and  this 
vocational  education  program  t  iat  you  ( have  led ;  for  so  long  and 
done  such  a  good  job  with.,  I  dqn't  inow.  of  anything,  Really,  that 
has  done  more,  to  help- the,  staniard  of;  living  in  my  congressional' 
district  than  the  vocational  educ  ation  training  that 'people Jiave  re- 
ceived— and,  for  the  entire  economic  development  of  that  firea,  for 
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that  matter,  /because  industry  is  certainly  goirig:  to-  look  for  this 
training.  :-    .7  -'  f 

And  I  wanted  to  commend  the  committee  For  exparidirig  the  local 
advisory  groups  that  you  have  jirovided  for  so  that  industry  will  be  , 
Brought  in  and  consulted  on  what  is  needed.  Also  the  adult  retrain* 
ing,  which  jj  have  just  mentioned — with  my  decent  experience  with 
TVA,  shows' .what  this  can  do;  r 

So  this  is  just  a  sample  of  what  will  be  the l  benefits  of the ilegisla- 
*tion  you,  have  authorized.  I  ant  just  here  to  commend  you  tod  con- 
gratulate you  for  the  great  job  you  all  have  done.  You  certainly 
have  my  complete  support  on  each  of  these  provisions  in  this  legist 
lation.       |  .    • 

Thank  you  for  permitting,  me  to  appear  before  you  and  testify: 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Tom  Bevill  follows::]. 

Prepared  Statement  of  HoNJ_toM_B_Evi_LL,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From 
I  the  State  of  Alabama 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  distinguished  subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity 4o  appear  before  you  t^ay  to  voice  my  strong  support  of  H:R;  4164,  the 
Vc^tional-Techhical  Education  Act  of  1983. 
*  This  nill  should  be  hailed  as  a  responsible  and  pioneering  piece  of  legislation:  I 
particularly  want  to  express  my  agreement  with  three  major  initiatives  it  takes  in 
improving  America's^vocatibhal  education  program. 

j  "r-'l         HIGH-TECH  TRAINING  < 

First,  its  emphasis  on_  high-tech  education  is  responsivejo  our  economy's^ immedi}- 
.   ate_  and  future  needs  for  workers,  wi ill i  highly  developed  techn ol ogical  ski lis!  Asy ou 
a_nd__I  know,  education ^  like  every other  area  of  Hfet;must  ada^t  to  ne^  develop- 
ments, _Th_i_s _bil I 's  .emphasis  on  _h igh-tech  train i  ng_  assures,  bur  educati  ohal  system 
will  keep  pace  with  the  changes  taking  place  in  our  job  force. 


FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 


Second,  this  bill's  reorganization  of  vocational  education's,  administrative  and  ad- 
visory components  demonstrates  fiscal  responsibility  and  acco_untabjUty._It_alj^_cre- 
atively  fosters,  the  necessary  partnership ;  between  government and_the  .private 
sector.  By  joining  with  private  industry,  the  return  on  our  gavernnient  ijivestment 
in  education  can  be  increased.  And  we  can  be  sure  that  job  preparation  will  be  rele- 
vant to-the  needs  of  our  Workplace:  _j         _  _;  _: — , 

.  The  $2004nilllibn  decrease  from  the  existing  Vocational  Education  .Act  indicates 
this  bill  is  fiscally  responsible.  It  proves  more  can  be  done  for.  less  in  government 
programs,  with  increased  accc^ntability.        .   -- 

I  am  particularly  impre^e^by-,the  bill's  reduction  in  administrative  jsosteJfarthe 
-  -vocational  programs.  The  Members  of  this  subcommittee  have  made  &  significant 
contribution  to  reducing  government- red  tape  and  you  are  to  be  congratulated. 

ADULT  RETRAINING 


Third,  the  adult  retraining  section  oF  this  bill  demonstrates  that  its  authors  are 
well  aware  of  the !  reshaping  already  ^taking  ^lace  in  America's [  industrial  sector: 
Workers  with  10,  15,  20  years  or  more  of  experience  are  finding  themselves  Out  of 
work  for  the  first  time  in  their  careers7~Arid  many  bF  the  plants  which  laid  them  off 
will  never  rehittjjjwrn, ^  due  to  changing  demands  in  the^e^bnom  .  . 
'r<-fvQurj=smokestackino^                      fading  into  lesser  roles,  or  they  are  adapting 
'  by  placing;  advan^                               assembly  lines.  This  hew  equipment  re- 
quires workers  who  have,  been  retrained.            •  '  _        — . 
_We  all  realize  that  high-tech  industries  are  on  the  rise.  These  hew  companies  are 
■  eager  io  hi rfe  mature  ^w^^                                possess,  the  skills  which  a  hew  gen- 
eration of  jstudents  are  now  learning                         _     _              _  __  ± 

__That  imves  the  experienced  worker  who  doesn't  possess  these  new  skills  out  of 
the_ job^ mar ket .  :The^ only  Jiope  for  the  unemployed  unski  1  led  worker  is  to  become 
retrained.  And  the  retraining  provisions  in  the  Vbcational-Educatibn  Act  of  1983 
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will  enable  many,  of  thorn  to  Bain  the  skills  heeded  to  compete  in  the  hew  job 
market.  j 

INCREASED  lOCA^  CONtROL  ,'j  ' 


This  legislation's  provision  guaranteeing  increased  local  control  over  both  federal 
vocational  funds  and  the_  methods  of  achieving  the  goals  of  this  newly  shaped  pro- 
gram are  wise  steps  to 'take. 

I  always 'have  advocated  reducing  the  federal government'^  role  in  directing  bur 
education .  programs. ^We  must  continue  to.  place  rhdfe  control  in  the  hands  of  bur 
local  school  boards  and  institutions.  J  v 

1  LOCAL  ADVISORY  GROUPS 

_  And  just  as  importantly,  the  increased  role  of  industry  advisory  groups  assures 
that  local  vocational  educational  programs  will  better  repohd  to  changes  in  local  job 
markets.  That  will  enable  more  trainees  to  get  better  jobs  more  quickly.  - 

_I  want  to  commend  the  Members  of  this  subcommittee  for  yourtefTorts  in  develop- 
ing this  significant  piece  of  legislation,  which  is  so  vital  to  the  Future  of  America. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  are  .telling  us  that  Federal  funds  have- 
been _veryjbeneficial  in  assisting  the  country  and  your  State  of  Ala- 
bama in  improving  vocational  education  in  the  past,  and  we  must 
have  Federal  funds  to  shift  to  high  technology  jobs  in  your  State  of 
Alabama.  Is  that  correct?    •.  

Mr.  Bevill.  Yes,  sir.  And  when  you  consider  that  we  appropri- 
ated, last  year,  $20  billion  for  unemployment  compensation,  just 
think  liow  much  better  we  could  spend*  that  in:  training those 
pedple.  jTake  that  money,  and  by  adding  a  little  more  to  it,  it  could 
be  used  to  train  those  people  where  they  would  be  taxpayers  rather 
than  being  handed  a  check  for  nothing.  That  is  not  what  the  people 
want,  as  you  know.  They  don *±  want  this  unemployment  compensa- 
tion but  they  have  tp_ take  it .That ;  is .  alLthey Jiaye  got. 

It  is  so  much  better  to  put  a  iittle  more  money  with  it  and  let 
those  people  get  trained  and  get  jobs.  ; 

Chairman  Perkins.  Than  it  is  to  use  it  for  unemployment  com- 
.pehsatibri?  -  '   . 

Mr.  Bevill.  Yes,  sir.  That  is\what  we  are  doing — we  are  contin- 
ually extending  unemploymerit ^compensation  with  the  high  rate  of 
unemployment  we  have  in  the  Nation.  So  I  think  vocational  educa- 
tion is  a  wise  investment.  I  absolutely  support  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  to  train  these  people  Or  retrain  them.  And  also  move  into  the 
new  areas  ofiigh-teclt  training  that  this  Bill  provides  for. 
.   Chairmah^PERKiNS.  Mr.  JPackard.  _S^LA.._  * 

Mr.  Packard.  No  questions,  Mr.  ehairrfian. 

Chairman  PERKiNs.  Mr.  Gundersbri.  \  -  -- 

Mr;  Gunderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  haye  no  questions.  I  just  want 
tb  join  you  in  thanking  our  friend  and  colleague  for  coming^  here 
and  contributing  to  this  whole  reauthorization  process.  I  share  with 
you  the  respect  that  I  think  all  of  Congress  holds  for  you,  Tom. 
And  the  fact  that- you  have  been  part  of  this  putting  your  words  on 
the  record  is  only  going  to  help  us^  not  only  on  the  subcommittee 
but  most  importantly,  on  the  floor.  Thank  you. 

Mr;  Be viix.  Thank  you  so  much.  _ 
__  Chairman,  Perkins. ,  Come  around,  panel  No.  1.  Dr.  John,  Van- 
sant,  regional  director,  vocational  region  9,  Kentucky;  Mr.  Charles 
Chattily  regional  director  of  vocatipnal  region  10,  Kentucky;  Mr. 
Bronelle  Skaggs,  regional  director  of  vocational  region  11;  Mr. 
Walter  Prater,  regional  .director  of  vocational  regSn  12;  Dr. 
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Charles  Wethington,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  com-  '•■ 
munity  college  system;  and  Dr.  Henry*  Campbell,  the  director  of 
Prestonsburg  Community  College. 

We  will  start  with  "you,  ^r;  John  Vansant,  you  commence  with  \ 
your  testimony.  **-*  :  c  :V 

'    •  *  '  :  A 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  ft.  VANSANT,  CHIEF  REGIONAL 
:  ADMINISTRATOR,  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  REGION  9 

Mr.  Vansant,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Perkins;  It  is  a  privilege  to  be 
here  to  testify  before  this  subcommittee.  I  am  John  Vansant.  I  am 
the  chifef  administrator  for  vocational  education  programs  in  region 
9  *A  nprthe^teTn .Kentucky. 
"  "\  Qur  region  serves  a  nine-county  area:  Morgan  CqUnty  in  the  7 
south,  Bracken  County  in  the  north,  Montgomery  County  in  the 
west,  Lewis  County  in  the  ewt,  It  is  over  300  miles  around  our 
region,  and  we  happen  to  be  the  most  sparsely  settled  iregioalin 
Kentucky.  . 

At  the  present  time  our  basic  industry  is,  agriculture,  JIdweveri 
due  to  the  potential  of  our  natural  resources,  and  I  am  talking 
about  adequate^space,  water;  we  have  abundant  energy.  This  area 
will iAventually  become  much  more  industrialized, .  ! 

One  of  the  things  that  has  held  bur rejpon  back^  however,  has 
been  that  we  do  'riot  have  a  trained  labor  force,  inhere  are  approxi- 
mately 45,000  people  employed  in  region  9.  About  10,000  of  these  \ 
jobs  Sre  in  manufacturing,  6,000  in  agriculture,  7,000  in  govern- 
mental agencies,  18^000  in  sales  and  services,  and  we  have  about 
4,000  people  who  commute  out  of  the  area  for  employment. 

We  have  approximately  120,000  people  in  region  9.  Approximate- 
ly one-fifth  of  these  people  are  on  Welfare.  They  are^welfare  recipi-  • 
entsjvhjch  j>robably  indicates  we  have  about  10,000  people  who  are  t-  ;  j 
unemployed  or  underemployed  arid  mustU>e  subsidized  through  ; 
welfare  payments  and/ or  food  stamps  to  subsist.   '  / 

In  simple  terins,  each  family  in L  region  _9_  has extra  defend-  i 
en t. ^However,  for  tax  purposes,  this  person  does  not  count  as  an  . "  / 
exemption.  "  ,  '  - 

large  part  of  the  problem  in  our  region  js  that  only  about  40 
peiyent  of  our  adults  are  high  school  graduates.  The  average  grade  / 
achievement  is  less  than  ninth  grade  ;  We  have  an.  appalling  drop-.  :  / 
outrate  of  around  40  percent  -     -  / 

_We  recognize  that  for  these  people  to  enter  the  labor  market, 
they  need  to  upgrade  themselvesj  first  of  alt  academically.  I  am    / —  > 
talking  about  communications,  math,  science.  But  these  skills  heed  ■/  /,. 
to  be  taught  and  related,  to  their  training  goals.  This  has  to  be  gone  /  / 

prior  to  ahd/br  during  training  programs:.  -  •     \  / 

~4t  is  my  understanding  that  this  proposed  H.R.  4164  has  a  strong  ' 
compbhent  related  to  remediation  .and  development  of  academic 
skills  within  the  occ^ 

Also*  in  the  proposal  or  jn'  tlre^elsolution,  special  needs  is  a<L- 
dressed  for  probably  age  16  to  21— that  vocational  education  can 
serve  this  group  well.  Many  of  these  people  have  been  failed  in  the 
^aditibnals,  secondary  or  hp^  we  must  relate  academ- 

ics  to  the  occupational  skill  training  areas.  _ 
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-    We  have  five  centers  in  region  9  that  were  built  primarily  for  . 
secondary  students.  We  train  secondary  students'  during  the  day. 
and-We  second-shift  our  centers  for  adults  m  the  late  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  into  the  night-Sometimes-we.even-thirdTshifted_sonie 

0fWe  havTaTremendous  shortage  of  facilities  at  the  present. time 
ih  region  9.  We  have  used  HUD  trailers,  garages,  and  other  rented. 

space  for  programs.     ,.  _   — ::0.  t-   

However,  just  this  year,  we  are  constructing  a  new  State  voca- 
tional technical  school  in  the  Morehead  area.  It  is  about  40  percent 
completed.  This  new  facility  will  contain  -approximately  15  pro- 
grams and  training  opportunity  for  about  350  students  at  a  time. 

The  Kentucky  Department  of  Education,  through  the  use  ot 
School  Building  Authority  funds,  appropriated  in  excess  of  1 5 ..mil- 
lion for  this  facility.  We  will  implement  programs  for  this  facility 
next  year,  however,  we  will  need  an  appropriation  01  about 
$880,000  extra  to  operate  this  facility.  ;  •  ..  .. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  in  Morehead,  we  are  negotiating 
for  additional  facilities  in  the  Maysville.  area,  which  is  about  45 
miles  north  of  the  proposed  or  the  new  school  that  is  being  built.. 
This  should  train  an  additional  200  adult  students  but,  again,  we 
are  going  to' need  another  $300,000.       :       _  /  -    "  - 

We  are  growing  industrially  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  In  the  last  few 
months,  five  new  industries  have  located  in  our  area,  which  m  a 
year  or  two  will  provide  400  more  jobs.  -  .  -.-  , 

The  emphasis  on  training  at  the  adult  long-term  level  in  the  .. 
region,  particularly  in  the  Morehead  and  Maysville  area,  will  be 

-made  to  supply  a  trained  labor  force.         -   .        ,  .„„.o1 

We  work  with  business  and  industry  and  have  a  strong  regional 
advisory  committee"  with  business,  industry,  and  educatKHrproies- 
sionais  in  the  makeup  of  this  committee.  We  experience  strong  sup- 
port from  the  elected-  officials  at  the  local,  as  well  as  the  State 
level,  particularly  from^our  legislators  at  the  State  level.  They  help 
keep  us  informed  cu  training  heeds  for  business  and  industry,  . 

It  is  becoming- more  ana  jnore  imperative  that  people  training  tor 
the  world  of  work,,  not  only  learn.the  skills  for  the  occupation,  but 
they  also' receive  related  math,  science,  and  communications  skills. 

Curriculum  will  need  to  be  changed  to  meet  these  needs,  as  well 
as  the  needs  for  high  technology  relationships  within  the  occupa- 

tl0AB  example  of  this:  Just  this  fall,  Kentucky"spent  $2  million  to,  ' 
buy  Computers  of  the  various  types  to  put  into  the  vocationaUech- 
.  nical  schools  to  insure  that  all  adults  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
train  for  computer  literacy  and  related  occupation  areas  related  to 
1    the  use  of  the  computers.    •  ^ — —   -  -*-,  zLzz=^m 

■<        "We  need  to  continue  emphasis  on  •  programs  and  program 
~  -    •  changes.  But  we  must  never  lose*  sight  of  the  fact  that  vocational 
education  as  a  delivery' system  must  serve  the  needs  of  people 
And, Jioj>efully,' these  needs  are  compatible  with  the  occupational 
'  opportunities  in  business  and  industry.  .  „    ""i  _f 

I  support,  and  I  think  I  am  speaking  for  Kentucky,  the  concept  of 
•  *  a  single  State  agency  to  administervocakonal  education.     .  • 
..    ~    I  also  support  the  Vocational-Technica^Education  Act  of  1983  ba- 
*       sically  as  indicated  in  H.R;  4164.  ^.         •  . 


_ ;  >_•"  r » 
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__I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  need  a  strong  vocational  education 
act;  we  need  a  strong  Federal  commitment.   v  

I  realize  at  this  time  there  is  a  growing  concern  of  the  size  of  the 
national  debt.  However,  we  recognize  that  by ^edu^atmg^epple  and 
putting  them  to  work  we  can  turn  this  country  around  and  be  able 
-  to  -compete  in  the^  world  economy.  ■  *     ,  %__ 

__  We  have  needjbr  a  strong  vocational  education  act  that  will  lead 
the  way  and  provide  initiative  at  the  national  level  in  'accomplish- 
ing the  mission  of  providing  &  trained  labor  force  to.  meet  manpow- 
er demands.  In  fact,  I.would  go  farther  and  say  that  at  some  jgoinfc 
in  time  I  would  hope  that  a  national  manpower  plan  be  adopted, 
perhaps  as^an  outgrowth  of  the  President's  Council,  on  Vocatibrial- 
Technica!  Education,,      — .  : 

This.  Nation  cannot  afford  idleness,  because  only  through  devel- 
opment of  human  and  natural  resources  can  we  produce  the'  wealth 
that  is  needed  to  insure  the  standard  of  living  that  we  have  come 
to  expect  and  should  expect,  * ' 

Regardless  of  the  cost,  we  must  train  and  retrain  for"  productivi- 
ty. An  individual  who*  is  unemployed  is  disadvantaged  and  deserves 
.special  recognition  and  assistance.      —  ' 

Tax  dollar j  at  the  local,  State,  and  FederaTlevels  come  from  pro- 
ductive workers:  These  tax  'dollars  should  be  spent  where  necessary 
to  generate  productive  workers  to  support  and  provide  services  and 
consumer  goods:        '.  z  .  .  f  _    .  ■  . 

A  strong  vocational- education  act.  with  adequate  funding  to  sup- 
port it  will  lead  the  way  for  States  in  their  allocation  of  funds  to 
prepare  young  people  and  adults  for  productive  lives. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  statement  _ 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  John  H.  Vansant  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  John  H.  Vansant,  Director,  Vocational  Education 
Region  Nine,  Morehead,  Ky.  j 

J,  am  Mn  Vans^t-imthe  ChjeL^gio^ai  Administrator  for 'Vocational  Edu- 
cation Region  Nine  in  northeastern  Kentucky,  .  i    :  

Vocational  Education  Region  _Nine  serves  the_ _te_n-couiityLarea  Teaching  from 
Morgan  County  in  the  south  to  Bracken  and  Mason  counties  jn_the  north:  to_ Montr ' 
gomery  County  in  the  west  to  Lewis  County  in  the  east?  It  is  over  300  miles  around 
the  peripheral  of  the.  region  and  it  is  the  most  sparsely  settled;  area  in_ Kentucky.  At 
the  present  time  our  basic  industry  is  agTiculture,  Ho weyer,  due  to  the  potential  of 
our  natural  resources,  including  adequate  space,  water,  and  energy  sourcesjLthe  area 
|kat  I  8^rve  c^  eventually  will become i  much  more  industrialized.  One  of  the 
things  _  that  has  held  bur  region  back  in  industrial  growth  has  been  the  lack  of  a 
trained  labor  Force.  Approximately  45,000  people  are  employed  in_Region_Nine.  Of 
these,  approximately  10,000  jobs  are  in  manufacturing,  6\000  jobs  in  agriculture, 
7,000  in  governmental  agencies,  _1S,000  in  sates  and  services,  and  approximately 
_4,000  commute  but  of  the  area i  to  wbrfc^  ■        -.     •  ■  ] 

We  have  a  pbpulatibh  of  approximately  120/000  people  in  Vocational  Education 
Region  Nine's  seA|  area.  Approximately  Vfc  of  the  population  in  our  region  are 
welfare  recipients^Wftis  probably  indicates  ihat  we  have^  approximately  10,000 
people  who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed  and  must  be  subsidized  through  wel- 
fare payments  ahoVbr  food  stamps  to  subsist.  In  simple  terms,  each  additional' 
family  injlegidn  Nine  has  one  extra  dependent.  However,  Tor  tax  purposes,  this 
person  does  not  count  as  an  exc-'nption.  -" 

A  large  part  of  the  problfcril  in  Region  Nine  is  that  only  about  40  percent'  of  our 
adults  are  high  school  graduates,  and  the  average  grade  achievement  of  adults  is 
less  man  ninth  grade.  These  people  need  training  programs  to  upgrade  their  basic* 
skills,  in  communications,  mathematics,  science,  and  to  develop  concepts  of  self- 
worth  to  help  them  in  establia  hi  training  goals.  This  must  be  done  prior  to  and/or 
during  training  programs  to  develop,  occupational  skills  to  meet  business  and  Indus- 
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try  needs.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  proposed  bill,  H.R.- 4164;  has  a  : strong 
component  related  to  remediation  and  development  of  academic  skill  training;  this  I 

Vocational  Education  Region  Nine,  in  additon  to  traditional  vocational  education 
programs  ih_agricul_ture  andjiome  economics  found  in-  local  high  schools  has  five 
vocational!  educational  centers.  These  centers  are  utilized  to  train  secondary  stu- 
dents jn_selected_ occupational  areas  during;  the  day  and  lb  train  adults  on  a  second 
shift  *asis_  in  the  evenings  and  at  ni^ht.  A  shortage  of  facilities  for  training  voca- 
tionaLstudentsJn  the  trade  and  industrial  and  health  areas  has  been  recognized  tor 
ia  long  timer  Jind  just  this  yeac  -we  are  currently  constructing  a  ;s*ate  yocatiojial- 
itechnical  school  to  serve-adult  long  tecni  students  in  Region  Nine.  This  new  facility 
inear  Morehead  wiil  contain  approximately  15  programs  and  will  have  training  slots 
for  350  students  at__any  ^iVen  time.  The  IRentucky  Department  of  Education, 
through  the  use_of  School  .Building  Authorityifunds,  appropriated  in  excess  of  .5  mil-- 
HorY  dollars  to  construct  and  equip  this  new  facility.  We  will  implement  programs  in 
[this  facility  nextxear.  However,  an  additional. "$880,000  will  be  needed  during  the 
1 1984-85 _schooL year  in  order  to  employee  personnel  and  to  operate  the  facility.  - 

In  addition.to  the  construction  near  Morehead,  we  are  negotiating  for  additional 
facilities  in  the  jMaxsville  area.  If  we  are  successful  jn  this  negotiation,  we^will  be 
able  to  expand_pr_ogram  offerings  at  the  adult  Upng  term  level  to  more  nearly  meet 
the  industrial  an_d_  health,  needs  for  trained  personnel  there.  We  expect,  during^the 
1984-85  school ^year^  to  .initiate  in  the  Maysville  area  a  vrcatibnai-technicai  school 
capable  of  training  .approximately  200  adult  long  term  students  at  any  given  time. 
The  need  for  growth  in  facilities  at  Maysville  is  pointed  up  because  of  a  distance  of 
-45  miles  from  the  state  vocational-technical  school  in  Morehead  arid-the-growth  ex^ 
pected  in  the  Maysville  area  by  business  and  industry. ^Again^additional  funding  of 
approximately  $300,000  will  be  needed  to  staff  and  operate  this  facility  during  the 
1984-85  school  year.. _  T_.  .    '  .  _       . ,  ._■ 

Vocational  Education  Region -Nine  is  growing  industrially  at  a  very_  rapid  rate, 
indicative, of  this— iive__new  industries  have  located  in  the  area  in  the  last  few 
nteaths;  These  industries  will  employ  an  additional  400  people  within-the  next  year 
or  two.  Emphasis  "oil  iraihing  at  the  adult  long!  term  level  both  in  Morehead  and 
Maysville:  wilL  be  made,  to  supply  a  trained  labor  Force  when  these  industries  are 
ready  to  employ  workers.   I.    ;  !  _.# 

We  work  with_business  and  industry  and  have  a  strong  regional  advisory  commit- 
tee made_up  of  business,  industry,  and  education  professionals.  Also,  we  experience 
'  strong  support  from,  the  elected  officials  at  the.  local,  as  well  as  the  state  level,  pai> 
ticularly  pur  legislators,  to  help  keep  us  informed  of  training  heeds  for  business  and 

^  Preparing  people_for  the  world  of  work— it  is  becoming  more  imperative  that  they 
not  only  learn  _the_ skills  within  the  occupation,  bu|  that  they.alsa  receive  the  relat- 
ed inath  ^science,  and  communication  skillsnecessary  to  grow  with'that  occupation. 
Curriculum  will  need  to  be  changed  to  meet  these  heeds,  as  well.  as  the  neea^  lor 
high  technology  relationships  within  the  occupations.  *ls  an -Example:  Kentucky  is 
equipping  all  vocational-technical  schobls.with  computers  so  that  all  adult  long. term 

-  students  can  learn  computer  literacy.  Computers  can  be  utilized  to  provide  related 

instruction  within  the  occupational  areas.  -  r   r  ; 

We  need  to-place  continuing  emphasis  upon  programs  and  program^  changes,  out 

x  we  must  never  lose' sight  of  the  fact  that  vocational  education  as  a  de  hvery  system 
must  serve,  the, needs  of  people  and  that  these  needs;are  compatible  with  occupation- 
al opportunities  ih  business  and  industry.  ,   .-. —  - --='  - .  -—  t 

I  support  the  concept  of  a  single  state  agency  to  administer  vocational  education,  i 
also  support  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1983  as  indicated  in  H.R.  4164.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  we  need  a  strong  vocational  act— we  need  a  strong  federal  com- 
mitment. I  realize,  at  this  time,  there  is  growing  concern  about  the  size  of  the  na- 
tional-debt, however,  we  recognize  that  by  educating  people  and  putting  them  to 
work  that  we  can  turn  this  country  around  and  compete  within  the  world  economy. 
We  have  need  for  a  strong  Vocational  education  act  that  will  lead  the  way- and  pro- 
vide initiative  at  the  national  level,  in  accomplishing  the  mission  qt  providing  a 
trained  labor  force  to  meet  manpower  demands.  At  some  point  in  time,  I  wo^d^ope 
that  a  National  Manpower  Plan  be  adopted,  perhaps  as  an  outgrowt  h  of  the  presi- 
dent's Council  on_  Vocational-Technical  Education.  This  nation  ^annot  aflord  idle, 
nesa,  because  only  through  development  of  human  and  natural  resources  Can  we 
produce  the.wealth  that  is  needed  to  insure  the  standard  of  hying  that  we  have 
come. to  expect.  Regardless  of  the  cost  we  must  train  and  Hs-train  forproductivity. 
AnJodividuai  who  is  unemployed  is  disadvantaged  and  deserves  special  recognition 
and  assistance.  Tax  dollars  at  local,  state,  and  federal  levels  come  from  productive 
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workers.  These  tax  dollars  shdiild  be  spenl  where  necessary  to  generate,  at  all 

 levelsy  productive  workers  to  support  and  provide  services  anji*tonsumer  goods.  "A- 

strong  vocational  education  act  with  adequate  funding  td Jfdpport  it  will  lead  the 
way  Tor  states  in  their  allocation  of  funds  to  prepare  youn%  "people  and  adults  for 
productive  lives. 

j       A  Maximum  Program  for  Education—Now.  Is  toe  Time 

Isn't  it_  time  _we_abandon  theconcept  of  developing  a  J  'minimum  program"  for  5fit" 
cation,  and  concentrate  on  deyelopmg  a^maximnm  program"  for  education?  The 
.  idea  of  adhering  to  a  minimum  program  immediately  connotes  a  riegiative  approach  . 
to  the  situation.  A  positive  approach  toward  solving  the  problems  inherent  in  an 
educational  environment  involve  initiation  of  concepts  that  allow  for  best  use  of 
human  and' material  resources.  1 '         .  .  ~~*f 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  article  to  outline  a  maximum  education^program,  i.e., 
a  recipe  for  providing. an  educational  program  utilizing  most  effectively  the  avail- 
able resources. 

The  teaching-learning  process  dictates  a  dyadic  relationship  between  the  teacher 
arid  the  learner.  This  relationship  must  have. ^positive ^attributes  if^ihtehtiohalrteach-^ 
ihg  produces  desirable  behavioral  changes  (learning)  in  students  being  taughf""""  'i  ' 

Our  educational  system  within  this  nation  has  the  noble  goals  of  providing  for:  . 
economic  producers,  worthy^  home  membersr  high  self-worth  of  individuals,  and  civic 
responsibility  assumed  by  all.  These  goals  are  the  product  of  a^ viable  educational 
system  staffed  with:  dedicated  competent  teachers,  administrators  and  support  staff 
and  provision  made  for  adequate  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies  to  enhance  opti- 

:  mum  opportunities i  for  every  student,  _^  J  ."■  ^         '  _^ 

-■:  Qur  political  system  in_  this  nation  pro^  ' 
atiyes  a_t__all_  levels  and  in  ali  feanches^to  mee^t  purjsocio^onomic__m^  Ainder^a 
cpnstitutij)na_l_  jformj;  of ^^werhment.j  j^ontinual  support  of  this_  system  and.lbe 
changes  ne^ed  .to  perpetuate,  the  .system,  depend  JuporL.viable^ucationai.ieJivery ; 
systems.  _Educat_iori_  hasbeen  ;termed_ hy_  many  as_the^  fourth,  branch  of  go  vernment  . 
bec_ause_o_f  its  .support  of  the  executive,  judicial,  and  legislative  functions.  Education 
_has  special_jmeaning_andL  influence  on  our  society  due  to; the  fact  that  each  iridividV- 
■  ua_r  has_  heen_  a  student  withirL  the  system  and  .  has  experienced  behavioral  change 

(positive_or  jiegatLve)  as  a  result  of  tenure  within  the  school  environment.  .:   _ 

__The  goals  jnentioned  above  for  an  educated  person-  (economic  producer^  worthy 
home,  member,  high  self-worth,  and  civic  responsibility)  are  each  inherent  within 
our  form  o  f  I  go  vernmenfc  The  extent  to  which  each  individual  achieves  these  goals  ' 
determines  the  quality  of.  life  of 'the  individual  within  our  political,  socio-economic 
system.       I  •'  * 

The  awesome ,  responsibility  which  "  Is "  thrust  upon  the  educational  community 
must  be  accepted  as  a  challenge.  Provision  must  be  made  within  the  system,  howev- 
er, to  initiate  the  necessary  changes  for  providing  maximum:  educational  programs 
to  meet  this  responsibility.  ?  ...  '     $  -  *- 

Our,  nation  has  developed  a  syndrome  within  our  economic  system. gamely;  less  ". 
(product  and/or  service):  for  more  (money,  inflated  annually).  This  syridrome  has 
produced  the '.paradox  of  recession-inflation  due  to  reduced  productivity.  High  unem- 
ployment has  eroded  our  tax  base,  reducing  services  and  increasing  our  level  of  in-  , 
debtedness.    j  . 

Since  education  continues  to  be  an  important  facet' of  our  society,  the  impact  of  ... 
this  institution  on  our  political,  socio-economic  system  is  evidenced.  - 
v     Education,  as  an  institution,  '^irrbra"  the  society  of  which  it  is  a  part^.Wtether  . 
education  leads  or  follows  trends  is  ^queried.  What  impact  has  bur  educational 
system  had  on  the  political,  social,  and  economic  order,  in  which  we  find:  ourselves 
"entangled"?  <Our  /society  is  faced  with  problems  which  tend  to  defy  solution;  :' 
namely:  (a)"  pressure  groups  determining:  policy,  (b)  low  productivity  resulting  in  re- . 
cession  and  inflation,  (c)  mass  media's  intentional  fallible  advertising,  (d)  poor  hutri- : 
tion,  (e)  ^llution—just.  to  name  a  few.  If  education  offers  opportunities  for  .us  to  .., 
'look  at  our  socio-political-economic  situation  and  determine  problem  areas  for  solu-  , 
tion,  why  have  we  been  unable  to  pro  vide  adequate  alternatives  for  .solving'  our 
problems  before  thevyeach  such  alarming  proportions?~Indications  are  that  our  edu-  - 
cational  delivery  system  has  not  been  adequate,  andjthe  minimum  program  we  have 
"criteriaed"  is  inadequate.  Problems  we  face  as  a  society  today  must  be  approached 
with,  a  maximum  effort  to  utilize  more  effectively  the  available  human .and  material 
resources.  Some1  suggestions  to  help  us  move  from  a  "minimum  education  program" 
to  a  "maximum! education  program"  may  include:  ■      -  :'"     . . 
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(1)  Eight-hour  work  day  for  professional  and  support  staff  with  available  time  for  ; 
preparation  and  evaluation  within  th& teaching-learning  environment.  ■  -j_±i^__:i 

(2)  Ten-month  regular  school  term  from  August  through  May  or  from  September 
through  June;  this  would  allow  for  190-200  days  of  instruction, 

(3)  Two-month  optional  summer  school  term  for  accelerated,  make-up,  or  vocation-  '  . 
ally-oriented  students.  _L       _      -    _  ■:       1  ll      '       :.      i  ~  i~ 

.     .  (4)  Provide  alternatives  for  students  that  will  -permit  them  to  set  educational  goals 
and/or  objectives;  help  students  set  realistic  goals  for  themselves,  but  permit  them 
-  to  work  at  a  rate  designed  to  fulfill  their  potential.  Assist  students  by  identifying 
their  strengths  and  weaknesses,'  then  provide  developmental  and  remedial  pro^ 
grams,  including  employability  skills,  to  meet  their  needs.  lfJ,  ' 

(5)  Prqvide  an  "open  climate"  with  opportunity  for  students  to  learn  self-discipline 
in  their  behavioral  cjianges  resulting  from  the  learning  process.  Teachers  who  are 
"open-minded"  and  who  can  provide  desirable  images  for  students  are  necessary  lor  \ 
effecting  thisj'open  climate."    :  -  '  .  .     *  ' 

(&  Program,  budgeting  is  necessary  for  allocation  of  resources;  management  by  ob- 
jectives to  effectively  monitor  resource  utilization  is  imperative  for  continuing  eval- 

Ua(7)0Resources  must  be. allocated  by  "dealing  on  top  of  the  table"  with  all  facets  of 
the  educational  community  involved,  including  citizen. advisory  participation.     '  -  -  ■ 

(8)  School  laws  and  state  board  pojicies  must  be  adhered  to  by  loca^adoption  and 
-by~tnotiitoring  at  the  local  and  regional  levels  to  assure  compliance.  This  provision 
will  irifeureithat  all:  students  are  equitably  served  and  that  resources  are  applied'  to  r .. 
meet  their  'educational  needsV^^^;..   :  -  -       .   ,  ~  1  _  _  ; 

(9)  Regibnalization  of  local  education  agencies  to  provide  for  coordination  ot  serv- 
ices and  cooperative  purchasing  and  bidding.  Also,  the  use  of  price  contracts  and  , 
central  stores  should  be  utilized  to  .allow  for  greater  cost-effectiveness;  .  .        .  / 

(10)  Proviae  a [  method  of  integrating  educational  delivery  systems  (elemeniary, 
secondary,  and  Vocational  education!  so  tke.needs  of  Jndiyidu^. will :be -met  in  a 
unified  manner.  Integration  should  be  at  state,  regional,  and  local  .levels.      ,  _____ 

*  (11)  Utilize  the  team  approach  for  planning*  resourcefulnesSj  implementing,  man- 
*  agement,  and  evaluation  (PRIME).  The  tea^^s_theJPRIM_EJnoyer,_ ..    ,     ±____  _ 

.  By  moving,  toward  a  maximum  education  program , from  j  minimum  education 
i,  program,  the  fblliwing  "stumbling  blocks"  may  be  turne^intoj^pping^to^s:  _  _    ::  : 
.-.    (1)  less  than  a  six-hour  instructional  day  expanded  into  asix--hour^lusHnstruc-;  ^ 
tional  day  with  adequately  prepared  staff  :  :  • 

(2)  175  (minus)  school  year  expanded  to  a  190  (plus)  school  year.  ;  .'  

(3)  '  Summer  lost  for  providing  additional  opportunities  fqr^studen^^^ 

or  needing  additional  instruction  replaced  by  a  two-month  optional  school  term  pro-, 
vided  for  students  to  pursue  accelerated,  make-up,  or  vocational  jirogtam^.  ■ 
-•     (4)  Stereotyped  and  general  program  qualification  students  are  provided  opportu- 
nity to  set  goals  and  be  involved  in  realistic  activities  to  help  them  achieve  these 
goals  ■  *  :  -   -  -  -  1    -     _       --  -  -  —  ■  -  -   ■  — --  -t—  —  —  - — >  — ■*- 

(5)  Schools  with  "closed  climate''  staffed  by  .dogmatic  staff ;irtilizLng_  external  -con-, 
trol  are  opened  up  and  opportunity  for  students  to  learn  self  discipline  is  provided.-  : 

(6)  Budgeting  that  is  centrally  done  and  handed,  down  to  teachers  with,  cream- 
.  ing"  for  special  interests  should  be  reversed.  The  budget  should  be  developed 

needs'  of  students  as  primar^eoncern  and  resource  utilization  is  managed  to  reflect ; 
activities  implemented  to  meetstudeliHearning  needs^      >       . -  -  __  _  .;_ 

(7)  "Dealing  under  the  table"  is  reversed  and  decisions  are  made  openly  in  deter- 
mining how  resource  utilization  is [prioritized.     ..  -  :        ..'   ^  .  ' — -,- 

(8)  School  law  and  board  policy  interpreted  and  politically  expedited  js  monitored  :. 
to  assure  compliance  and  insure  that  delegation  of  authority  from  the  state  level  to- 
the  local  level  is  not  th  rough  proselytism.       -  —       _ .  .  ^  =  -  ----  -  - "  2-  -  -  -  - -  -  - 

.  (9)  Inadequate  services  for.  staff  and  students  and  over-indulgence  to  local  pur- 
chasing is  changed  to  provide  greater  opportunities  for  providing  services  and  in- 
creased  purchasing  power  by  combining  needs  and  taking  advantage  of  options  out- 
side the  local  community.  '  7'T  v '  ,  .  r   — -   ■  • 

(10)  ' A  narrow  range  of  educational  opportunities  is  expanded  to  provide  greater 
opportunity,  for  students.  -  -  ■  ■ --      -     J   r= — ^  i-  '  —  j  tu,.  ■ 

(11)  The  "one  man  show"  is  abandoned  to  allow  for  decision  making- to  be  made  by 
those  affected  by  the  decision.  A  aystem  utilizing  the  team  approach  involving  plan- 
ning, resourcefulness,  implementing,  management,  and  evaluation  is  'effected.  ; 

A  maximum  education  Effort  is  needed  to  turn  our' "low  ebb"  of  political,  sogial, 
■  and  "economic  plight  into  a  "high  tide"  of  productivity  nurturing  the  creativity  for  , 
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*  .  each  of us i  to 1  b^ame  ^ohbmic  prc^u  a 
■1 — strbng^sehse-of-Self^worth^an^ 

An  educated  citizenry  is  the  strongest.^  A_maxi- 
mum  program,  for  education  at  all  levels  is  "imperative  in  winning  the  struggle 
against  greed  and  inhumanity  at  all  levels. 

(Thia  article  wcs  writteit  by:  Dr^ 
tional  Education  Region  Nine,  P.O.  Box  698,  Thirty-two  South  Christy,  Morehead, 
.Kentucky  40351.)  ■  \     "  '  .  ,        '  •  ; 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  have  made  a  good  statement.  "And  I 
agree  with  you  tha£if  we^don't  spend  more  money  and  do  more 

*  about  it  there  aire  going  to  6e  more  people  on  welfare.  ' 

Mr:  Vansant.  Thai  is^right.  ■  •* 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  will  come  back  within  6  or  8  minutes, 
and  the  committee  will  recess  for  a  vote.  Mr.  Packard  has.  gone, 
and  Mr.Gundersort  arid  I  will  vote  and  rohie  right  back. 

[Recess.]       -  •  ..  '  ; 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 

Our  Jnext  witness  is  Charles  Chattin,  regional  director f  of  voca-- 
tiorial  region  10,  Kentucky.  >  ; "  . 

Go^right  ahead,  Charles. 

statement  of  charles  e.  chattin,  regional 
Administrator,  vocational  education  region  10 

Mr.  Chattin.  Thank  you,  eSngresspian:  I  airu  Charles  Chattin,  re- 
gional adrriihistrator  for  vocatiohal^education  frorii  region  10,  Ash- 
land, Ky.  \.   .  .a  ;     '  •  .  ;  _ 

I  jyish  ;ta  thank  j^ou  and  the  entire  Congress  for  _the-^M£Uentl_ 
support  you  have  provided  for  vocational  education  over  the  past " 
20  years.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  vieWs  on 
House  Resolution  4164.  . v    .  • 

^ocatfo^  composed  of 

.eastern  Kentucky,  which  is  very  capably. represented  by  Congress-' 
:  man  Carl  D.  Perkins:  ;  '.  *  '  "\  ' 

- — The  five  counties  OTeiBoyd*  Garter,  Elliott,  Greenup,  arid  Law- 
rence. AH* are  in  the  Appalachian  region  of  Kentucky.  ^ J  n      ■  ' 
Vocational  education  is  provided^  to  the.  citizens  of  the  region 
"-/through  vocational  education  centers  in  Boyd,_Carter,  Russell,vln- 
dependent,  arid  Greenup  Counties;  a  vocational /.education  depart-^ 
merit  in  Lawrence  County  High  School;  the  AsWiand  State -Voca-: 
;  tiorial-Technical  School;  and  the  Ashland  Gonmronity  College;  and 

*  each  of  the  11  high  schools  in  the  region.  .    '  * 

■    •  We  believe  House  Resolution  4164  is  a  good  bill — one  that  we  can 
support  completely;.  We  believe  it  is 'the  finest  piece  of  vocational  - 
education  legislation  since  the  1963  Vocational  EkMcktion  Act. 
- 1  would  briefly  like  to  just  make  a;  few  commenVon  some  of  the 
things  in  which  we  are  very  proud  that  is  included  in. this  legisla- 
tive bill:  We  feel  a  lot  of  work  has  gone  into  it^many  things  that 
we  cannot  interpret*  but  overall  for  the  State  of  Kentucky,  we  feel  ; 
that  it  is  a  treiriendous  piece,  of  legislation.,  • 

We  are  most  ,  happy  that  adult  training  and  retraining  is  incliid- 
ed  in  this  Jrill.  One  time  before  I  made  statements  that  said  »we  1 
should  have  more  than  a  15  percent  set-aside  for  adult  arid  upgrade 
training,  ^e  are  happy  that  the  36 ^ percent^  is  in -the  bill.vWe  have 
some— the  only  concerns  we  have  maybe  itJ  should  be  higher. 
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:     Maybe"  we  need  more  than  ,30  percent  with  the  way  that  the  grow- 
— — ihg^uhernployment  is  in-this  country -and-  this:adultsTand^the:-re-~ 
^training  that  is  necessary  for  people  today.  Again,  it  may  be  done 
&  by  a  higher  Funding  level.  But  we  are' very  concerned  about  them. 
Thevirhproyement  and  strengthening  of  the  institutional  base  of 
vocational  education '  frbrh  the  standpoint  of  being  sure  that  the  bill 
has  in  it  clear  enough  that^  it  is  not  just  an<  interpretation  ofkeep- 
*%  ing  the  base  of  vocational  education  sound.  Programs  that  are  still 
*      good  ,  today  should  be  upgraded.  We  are  in  deplorable  shape  as  far  f 
>  as  equipment  is  concerned  with  new  technology  and  having  the  ; 

amount  of  equipment  needed  to  carry  these  programs  on.   ;   _v 

.    So  I  hope  that  that  part  of  title  II,  part  A,  is  covered  well  enough 
that  down  the  line  we  dont  have  5ome  wrong  interpretations. of  it- 
The  supportive  services— yre  feel  was  well  covered  in  it;  for  work- 
study,  cooperative  vocational  education,  and  other  _  servicers  ad- 
dressed -'in  the  act.  ;We_dp  .feel  that  this  will  and  has  in  the  past 

•  provided  quality  vocational  education.       -   '  

We  believe  in  the  involvement  of  business;,  industry;  and  labor 'to 
be  a  vital  part  of  vocational  education.  We  feel  that  the  advisory 
comrnittee^wejeel  that  iri  the  bill  itself  is  well  enough  covered  to 
\     be  sure  that  industry,  business;  and  labor  is  represented  and  advi- 
\    sory  capacities  from  the  very  ground  level  right  on  up  to  the  top  of - 

:*r  the  Stater  We  think  this  is  very  important  .         .         "  ■  

•■  _*  Lam  Jure  Ah^M^t  States  always  has  used  the  advisory  commit- 
tees  and,  therefore,  we  support  it  very  wholeheartedly.  \ 
X  WI  like the  industry-education  partnership  for  training  of  high 

technical  area^.  __\*  _   ...      __  __ ...  ^ 

_  We  can  see  at  the  present  time  by  our  new  building  that  we  are 
building  at  the  present  time  and  going  into  instrumentation  that  I 
don't  feel  like  that  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  government^ . 
will,  lever  be  able  to  come  up  and  provide'  adequate  funding  to  com-  . 

pletely  fund  some  of  these  high-tech  programs.   

So  I  think  when  we  get  invpiyed_with  industry,  they  take  a  part 
in  it,  they  provide  a  certalrr  -amount  of ;the i  Firiance_s__or  the^ejpip- 
ment  of  in-kind  that  I  think  it  is  a  very  healthy  situation.  , 
•  Therefore;  in  the  rest  of.  the  parts  of  _  the  Act  as  far  as  reading 
them,  I  feeljike  itjs  well  covered.  I  don't  see  that  the  State  of-Ken^ 
tucky  has  any problefn  with  living with  any  part  of  this  bill,  We  do  .: 
recommend  the  passage  of  House  Resolution  4164. 

7  Thank  you.  :   .    .         1  .  .... 

-  ...Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Charles,  for  a  good. 

statement  this  morning.  •  '   , 

.     [The  prepared  statement  of  Charles  E.  Ghattin  follows: J 
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•  Prepared  Statement  of  Charles  E.  Chattin,  Regional  Administrator, 
Vocational  Edocation  Region  10,  Ashland,  Ky.  ■  y 

I  am  Charles  E.  Chattih,  Regional  Administrator  for  Vocational  Education  Region 


>   i  wish  to  thank  you,  arid  the  entire  Congress  for  the  excellent  support  you  have 
.provided -Tor  vocational  edugttw    >ver  the  past  20  vears.  Thank< you  for  this  'oppor- 
tunity id  present  our  views  Sri  Rv~.:e  Resolution  4164. ...  ..  ~  . 

Vocational  Education  Region  10  is  composed  of  five  counties  in  eastern  Kentucky. 
All  are  in  the  7th  Congressional  District  whicn  is,  very  capably  represented  by  Con- 
eressmtm  Carl  D.  Perkins.  The  five  counties,  are;  Boyd,  Carter,  Elliott,  Greenup,  and 
Lawrence.  All  are  in  the  Appalachian  region  of  Kentucky.  Vocational  education  is 
provided  to  citizens  of  the  region  through  vocational  education  centers  in  Boyd, 
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Carter,  Russell;  and  Greenup;  a  vocational  education  department  •  in  Lawrence 
County  High  School;  Ashland  State  Vocational-Technical  School;  Ashland  Commu- 
nity  College;  and  each  of  ihereleven  high  schools  in  the  region.    "  .  ^ 

We  beUeve  House  BesoluUoit  j4164is  a,  good  bill— one  that  we  can  support  com- 
pletely. We  believe  it  is  the  finest  piece  of  vocational  education  legislation  since  the 
1963  Vocational  Education  Act.    _  J   ' 

There  are  several  points. that  we  are  especially  happy  to  see  addressed  at  the  na-. 
tional  level  .someof  them  are: .  ■  «    j.  _  , 

(1 )  Adult  traming/xetraining— we  feel  that  vocational  education  must  be -  equipped. 
t04>repar^inbUviduals  for  iniUaliem  ploy ment  and  to  re-train  large.hunibers  of  work- 
ers who  are  displaced  by  advances  in  technology.  Our  only  concern  here  is  that  the 
30  percentjsetaside  might be Jqw.      ;  ,   ■_"  -  -  -    .     .  • 

-  12)  Improvement  and  strengthening  of  the  institutional  base  .of  vocational  educa- 
tion. We  bejievejour  existing  programs  must  beupdated  and  improved  if  they  are  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  rapid  technical  change.  We  must  update  facilities,  equipment; 
and  school  personnel  at  aU  levels..  "  ^  _       '__       _;     -  .  - 

(3)  Supportive  services— we  are  pleased  to  see  support  for ^  wbrMtudy,  cooperative  -I 
vocational  edtfratio^  in  the  act.  They  are  neces-  y 
sary  if  we  are  to  provide  quality  vocational  education. 

(4)  _We  believe  the  involvement  of  business,. industry,  and  labor,  to  be  a  vital  pai^ 
of  vocational  education^  We^  believe  the  requirement;  and  support  for  advisory  cojn-  . 
mittees  provided  in  the  bill  will  insure,  the  assistance  and  support  of  the  private 
sector.  '_  ■■         V    -  \    .  -'.    v  .  .       ■-  Jm  -       -t  \    '■  -    -  .  '  A 

(5)  We  like  the  industry-education  partnership  for  training  in  High  technology/oc- 
cupations provision  of  the  act.  We  believe  this,  or  similar  types  of  cooperative,  effort 
will  be  necessary  to  identify  and  implement -the  training  needed  for  these /fast- 
changing  occupations.  —    /  ir. 

We  recommend 'passage  and  funding  of  House  Resolution  4164  as  soon  as  possible. 
Thank  you.       ,    ^    ■  ■       1        ■  / 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  fironclle  Skaggs, 
vocational  region  11,  Kentucky.  Go  ahead.  ..'  / 

STATEMENT  OF  BRQNELLE  SKAGGS,  REGIONAL,/ 
ADMINISTRATOR,  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  REGION  11 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  other  distinguished  members  of  this 
committee,  I  want  to  th&nk  you  for  the  opportunity  to  make  a  pres- 
entation this  morning.  I  am  Brpnelle  Skaggs,  vocational  educatioii 
regional  administrator  from  Paintsviiie,  Ky.  1  am  responsible  for 
six  vocational  schools  located  in  Pike,  Floyd,  Martin, /Magoffin,  and  \ 
JohnsorTCounties:  '  / 

Our  region Js.  located  in  the  eastern  mGuntainsyknd ^coai  fields: 
We  are  responsible  for  six  vocational  schools  in  that  area.  We  have 
approximately  2,000  students  enrolled  plus  the  students  in  seven 
school  districts,  19  high  schools.  There  are  about  5,000  additional 
.vocational  Students  enrolled  in  those  schools.  / 

Now,  currently  in  the  programs  that  we  are  /directly  responsible 
for,  vabout-  792  of  these  are  postsecondary  or/ long-term  students. 
The  Impact  on  the  lives  of  the  people  in  eastern  Kentucky  has  been 
tremendousun_.the  last  45  years,  and  even  before  that,  through  vo- 
cational education. :    y  "  '  " r~j/   ' 

 This  success  has  been  made  possible-because  of  local,  State,  and 

Federal  support  for" vocational  education.  /This  ^collective  effort  has 
been  extremely  important  and  iri  my  opinion  needs  to  continue/ 

-  The  Vocational-Technical  Education  &bt  of  1983,  H.R.  "4164^  is.  a  . 
~  sound  approach  to  providing  vocational  and  technical  education 

services  to  the  people  of  the  area  th&t  I  live  iri,  T  believe:  t   . 

j-  We  have  some  specific  neeBs  iri  this  region,  andj  I  want  to  share  , 
some  of  those,  with  you.  Our  .  programs  are  overcrowded  with  long, 
-waiting  lists,  especially  in  the  postsecondary  areas.  There  are  ap-  ; 
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>f ';,{  proximately  180  oh  the  waiting  list  at  the  Mayo  Stete  .Vbcational- 

J  Technical  School  in  Paintsville,  Ky.  Some  of  these-people  on  ' " 

7  •  vmtlng^istrbecause  of  changing  j(3f<3emands  and  .probablylbecause 
of  changing  technology.  Part  A  of  the  basic  grant  section  of  this  act 
addresses_this_proMem._„_    _________,__________._'___•  ___■_._'____ 

We  need to  implement  fully  evening  programs  to  meet  this 
demandjand^cruMI^^               ihpre  Jfficiehtly. _Our  Stete  cannot 
-    afford  to  fund  these  programs  and  we  need  Federal  assistance  to  do 
.'•     this.    __;_____ ':.    '    J   

With  changing  technology,  we  need  to  update  our  staff,  equip- 
ment and  our.  curriculum.  Students  must  be  prepared  to  work  in  a 
modern  industrial  setting.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  grant  sec- 
w .  tion  goes  a  long  way  toward  meeting  these  needs.  '  ..  ~ 
.  Many  of  the  students  ,  who  enroll  in  bur  schools  are  economically 
and  educationally  disadvantaged.  This  legislation  addresses  these 
needs.  With  our  programs  becoming  mere  technical  in  nature,  the 
basic  educational  skills  required  to  be  successful  in  vocational  and] 
technical  educatioh_are_incr^   :  :   ■_*_■  _____ 

We  need  to  do  a  better  job.  in  my  opinion,  in  science,  math,  read^ 
i_hg,_and Jm^vmmc^iy3 _skill|. ^Ahd  we  heed  assistance  from  the 
Federal  funding  level  to  meet  these  needs.  \'-„'-- 

Another  area  that  we  have  problems  in  is  in  thearea  of  guidance 
and  testing  services.  We  currently  have  three  counselors  serving 
2,000  students.  This  counselor/student  ratio  far  exceeds  any  recom- 
mended standards.  Part  C' under  title  II  of  this  legislation  appears 
.  to  go  a  long  way  in  meeting  these  needs.  .....:!   v  p  * 

Many  people  believe  the  fragmentation'  of  the  American  family /is 
accelerating  at  an  alarming  pace.  According:  to  some  ITS.  Census 
Bureau  figures,  in  - 1955  approximately  300,000  children ,  annually 
were  involved-in,  a  divprce.  In_198(),  this  number  had  increased/ to 
approximately.  !  mjUiqh_ children Lanhually^  _  _  _  1  _■  "_!■___:  __;_.-__  ____  _!_■___ 

It  seems  to  me  that  national  attention  needs  to  be  focused  on  this 
problem.  Part  B,  consumer  and  homemaking  education,  relates  to 
'  this  area'.  .  •  .  ' ./  .  I;  4 

Our  counselors  tell  me  that  many  of  our  students  are  missing 
school  because  of  family  problems  and  personal  ' problems.  We  I  are 
happy  to  see  the  funding  set  aside  for  consumer  and  homemaking 
education.    .         .  #;      _  ___    -',  .....   

As  Mr.  Ghattin  said  a  few  moments  ago,  high  technology  pre- 
sents^ a  challenge  to  us._  Without  h^lp  from  this  legfelatiohj  it  s€  ems 
to  me  that  in  many  cases  we  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  in 
high  technology.    'v    •    ; 

The  large  surface  mines  in  bur  area  use  electro-haul  true!  s  to 
haul  coal.  These  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  we  will 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  purchase  those  to  train  our  stud  ;nts. 
So  a  partner$hip*relationsfiip  with  business  and  industry  as  has  al- 
ready  beeh  described  seems,  extrem^^   

Part  F  under  title  2  of  this  bill  deals  with  adult  training  an  i  re- 
training. It  appears  that  our'  work  force  is  going  to  have  to^b  |  re- 
trained in  many  instances  in  order  to  get  back  into  the  job  xnai_ket 

We  are,,  even  told  that  in  the  future  in  eastern  Kentucky  that 
robots  may  mine  coal  in  the  underground  coal  mines.  If  this  should 
happenr  retraining  of  our.  work  force  would  become^  a  necessity  and 
we  would  welcome  assistance  under  this  portion  of  the  legislal  ion. 
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Also  in  the  legislation  it  talks  about  day  care  cenj^rs.  We  have  a 

—daynsare-renter-arid^  ■ 

people,  both  male  and  Vfernale, have  children*  in  the /day  care  cer*- 
ters— and  they  could  not  go_tq  school  without  this  service.        ■_ :\L  t% 

There  are  some  areas  in  this  bill"  that  w.e  strongly  support:  _  The 
sole  State  agency,  with  a  State  director  of  vocational  educatibn/is 
-  extremely  important.  -Vocational  and  technical  education  is  too  >nv 
:  pbrtant  to  be  void  of  strong  control  and  strong  direction,  str:6ng 
leadership  and  strong  administration.  <  /  .  r 

The  30-percent  set-aside,  for  postsecondary  and  adult;  vocational  : 
and  technical  programs  is  acceptable.  It  could  be  higher.  I  believe 
the  State  of  Kentucky  spends  more  than  that  currently.  .     .  / 

It  is  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  secondary  vocationkl  pro- 
grams because  waiting  to  introduce  students  to,  vocational  and 
technical  education  until  they  graduate  or  quit  high  school  would 
be  a  disaster,  in  my  opinion.  I  would  certainly  be  opposed  tfi  having 
all  the  money  go  to  the  postsecondary  level  but  I  am  sure  it  heeds 
to  be  higher,  perhaps,  than  the  30  percent.  _i  - 

The  3-year  State  plan  for  vocational  education  seems  reasonably. 
We  contacted  some  of  the  local  school  districts  in  our  area  and  they 
said  they -would  like  to  have  a  1-year  plan  for  the  local  school  dis-; 
tricts-instead  of  a  3-year  plan  as_is_  outlined  iri  this  bill/  although  I 
don't  think  that  .is  an  extremely  serious  issue  with  it.  \  /.  . 
...  .  The  use  of  advisory  counsels,  as  has  already  been  lrientioned,  is 
very  important.  We  have  some  strong  advisory  council^  in  bur  area .  •  . 
and  we  are  appreciative  of  them.    :  ■■_ 

In  conclusion,  the  youth  and  adults  in  our  complex  society  who 
""have  no  marketable  skills  are  hi  seribUs  trouble.  The  dUgnity  of 
work  must  be  enhanced  in  this  country.  The  Vocational-Technical , 
Education  Act  of  1983,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  provi^gr^t' assist--— 
ance  to  us  in  eastern  Kentucky to  help  meet  thd  needs  of  the  , 
people  so  they  can  live  a  more  productive  life% 

.Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  members  of  this  committee,  I  sincerely  ■ 
thank  you  for  aUov/irig  me  to  make  this  presentation. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much.  •/  • 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Bronelle  Skaggs  follows:]    *    \  ../. 

Prepared  Statement  of  Bronelle  Skaggs,  Vocational  Education  Regional, 

Administrator,  Paintsville,  Ky.  ,  _ 

I  am  Bronelle  Skaggs,  Vocational  Education  Regional  Administrator  from  Paints--  * 
ville,  Kentucky.  I  am  responsible  For  six  vocational  schoolsjocfl.ted  i£.  Mfigoflbf,     >  a 
Johnson,  Martin,  Floyd,  and  Pifce  Counties.  Our  region  is  located  in  the  eastern  ' 
mountains  and  coal  fields.  These  schools  have  an  enrollment  .of  approximately  z,D0U 
students.  Currently,  792  of  this  total  number^  are  postrsecondarj'  students.  The  ,     , . 
impact  of  vocational  education  on  the  lives  of  the  people. of  this  region  has  been  tre-  W 
mendous  during  the  last  forty-five  years.  This  success  has  been  possible#  because  of, 
the  local,  state  and  national  Support  we  have  received  during  this  intenm.#  To  con-  ■ 
tin&e  to  provide  a  modem  vocational-technical  program,  for  our  people,  this  collec-  ^ 
tive/effort  must  be  continued.         '  -'-  ------  V'        -"-    -~r-  — -r-' ' 

The  VocationaCTechriical  Education  Act  of  1983,  H.R.  4164,  is -a  sound  approach  , 
to  providing  vocational  and  technical  education  services  tb  the  people  of  our  area, 
and  I  believe,  to  the  people  of  this  nation.  We  have  some  specific  needs  in  our  region    .  « ; 
and  I  want  to  share  iliem  with  you.  Our  programs  are  over-crowded  with  a  long 
waiting  list  in  most  post-secondary  areas.  There  are  approximately  1820  on  the  wait-  ^ 
ing  list-at  the  Mayo  State  Vocatibnal-Technical  SchooLjm  Pjimtsville^  Kentucky.      •  • 
Some  of  the  people  on  this  waiting  list  are  there  because  of  changing  job  demand  • 
and  probably  changing  technology.  Part  A  of  the  Basic  Grant  Section  of  H.R.  4164  ; 
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addresses  this  problem.  We  need  to  implement L  f^Jrtinie  evenin'g  programs  to  meet 
__this  demand.  Our  State  cannot  fund  these-  programs  and  we  need  federal  assistance. 
WitlTchanging  technology,  we  need  fc>  update  our  staff  curriculum  and  equipment 
more  rapidly  than  we  are  able  to  do.' Students  must  be  prepared^  to  work  in  a 
modern  industria  the  Basic  Grant  Section  funds  would  be  made 

available  to  meet  these  needs.  _   V.   

Many  of  the  students  who  enroll  in  our  s^chools  are^econdmically  and  educational- 
ly disadvantaged.-  This  legislation  addresses  these  needsY  With  our  programs  becom- 
ing more  technical  in  nature,  the  basic  educational  skiNs  required  to  be  successful  : 
In  the3ocatipnaj-t^c^  are  booming  more  demanding!  We  heed  special 

/"cpurees  in  readi 

basic  education  so  pur  students  can  be ?  sucpe^ful. JWe i  haye  courses  in  three  (3)  of  z 
?:*  these  areas.  We  need  further  assistance  to  expand  our  curriculum  to  *meet  these 

.needs.    1   ;        '•  •   '  •    .  •    %_M__.  '  ~  

Guidance  ancj  testing  services  for  our  students  have  been/ over-extended  andTinre^  ^ 
alistic,  Currentjy,  we  have  three  (3)  cp^^ 

or/_stude nt  ratio  far  exceeds  a ny : recom mended  standards/  Part ; C^Compre hehsj ye_ ; 
Career  Guidance  anH  Counseling  is  welcomed  in  our  area  and  hopefully,  will  become  . 

a  reality.  «  ;  _  _  __  ___       _f   /_  .    _.       .  _ 

Many  popple  believe  the 'fragmentation  of  the  American  fam  i  \y  is  aYcelerat  i  rig  at 
an  alarm i ng  pace.  Accord i  ng  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  jn  1955  approximate ly 
MOfiQ/b  chi Id ren  a n  n ually  were  i nyp j ved  in  a  d iy orce.  Ip  1980  th is  n umber  had An- 
I  creased,  to  approximately  one-mi Uion  .annually^  It  seems  to  me  that  national  atten- 
tion needs  to  be  focused  ojijthis  problem  and  Part  B-5Cpns umer  a nd  Homemaki ng 
Education  relates  to  this  are^ 

missing  . school,  because  of  family  and  personal  prpbfen^.'Cohsumer^nd  homemak-; 
i ng:  education  n eeds_ to  be  taught  with  greater  i n tensity ,  it  would  seem,  at  the '  sec- 
ondary, postsecpndaryjt  and  'ad ul t  levels.-  '  /  .IV   (_-  _/i   - 

*  _  High  techhpjpgy  presen ts  a  cha llenge  to  us.  Wpnpui^Jble  help  of  this  legislation,  in 
many_cases,  we  probably  cannot  prpyide  extrenTCj^^x^nsiye  equipment  to  prepare 
students  in  t he>  h igh  tech n pjogy  areas.  The  Taj^e >  surface ; mi n ing  operations  i h 
Mart i n_Cpu n ty  use  elect rp-hatil  trucks  that  cost  far _m<jr^tha n  we  can  ever  afford.  A 
partnership  relatio nship  wit h  busi ness  an d  i  nd ustry _  as ^ decribed  in _Part  D  of  t his 
bi  1 1  seems  most  appropriate^  To  meet  the  needs  of  pur  stude n  ts  we  need  this  section  . 
in  the  legislation.:  There  are  some  areas- that  business  and  industry  can  help  us 
greatly  and  would  be  willing,  in  many  cases,  to  form  this  important  partnership. 

.  Part -F  of  this  Bill  deals  with  adult  training  and  retraining.  It  appears  that  some 
of  pu  r  work,  force  in  eastern  Kentucky  may  have  to  be  re  trained  before  they  wil  1  be 
reem ployed ,  Some  people  are  even  predicting  that  some  u ndergrou nd  mining  wi  1  1  oe 
done  by.  robots.  If  this  should  happen,  re  train  injg  some  of  ou  r  work  force  wou ild 
become  a  necessity  and  we  would  welcome  assistance  under  this  portion  of  the  legis- 
lation. _ 

.  There  are  some  other  areas  in  this  Bili  that  y/e  strongly  support.  The^  sole  state 
agency  with  a  state  director  of  vocational  education,  is ^rnost  important.  Vbcatiohal 
and  technical  education,  is  too  important  to Mbe  vbidV  of  strong'  control  and  strong  di- 
rection. We  do  hot  have  time  to  attempt  to  wrestle  funds  from. other  agencies.  When 
students  come  to  ou>  schools,  they  come  to  improve  themselves  arid  their  employ-' 
.  merit  opportunities.  Their  educational  needs  arid  the  desires  deserve  bur  best  effort. 

Wfr  want  to  give  it  to i  them.  -      y-  -  -  •_-        -  . 

'      The  30^  percent  set  aside  for  |k>st-secbridary  arid  adult  vbcational-technic^  pror. 

grams  is  acceptable.  It  is  important  that  we  not  lose  sight  of  secondary  vocational 
.  prbgrariis  Jbecause  waiting  to  introduce' students  .to  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion until  "they  graduate  or  quit"high  school  would  be  a  disaster  in  my  opinion.::  l 

4  The  3^year  state  plan  for  vocational  .education  seems  Reasonable,. We  contacted 
some  of  the  local  ^£hool  districts  in  oar  area  and  they  feel  local  boards  of  education 

'should  submit  only  a  1-year  plan  tothe .state..  In  this  Bill  a  3ryeAi^lajiJBJpe<iuired. 

The  use;  of  advisory  councils     outlined  in. ihe_'legislatiojLseem_most_ap^_ropriate^ 
Through  the^years  vocational  education  has  received:  stron^citize^ 
area  the__hfelp  and  dedicatLon.  _oL  the  community  to  vocational_  ieJucatipn^as  1^ 
very.  stron^S^cal  Jmsi ness  . peopLex.  most  _  of  _ w_hom .  serve  on  pur _  advisory  cpuncij, 
havjL  funded  home;  construction  projects  for  our  carpentry  class  and  I  have  helped  in. 

many  other  ways.  _v-    '    :.„:.:.:  _'__  :___■_ 

In  conclusion,  youth  arid  adults  in  our  complex  society  who  have  na  marketable 
skills  'are  in  serious  trouble.  The  dignity  of  work  must  be  enhanced  |ri  bjir  country.^- 
The  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act  of  1983,  if  it -becomes  law,  will  provide 
great  assisance  to  us  in  eastern  Kentucky  to  help  our  people  have  a  riibre  productive" 
life.  - 
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V*  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely"  thank  yoa  for  allowing  me  to  make  this  presentation. 

i  Chairman  Perkins,  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Walter  Prater,  of  vck~ 

cationai  region  ,12,  Hazard,  Ky:  Go  ahead,  Walter. 

STATEMENTjDP  WALTER  PRATER,  REGIONIAL  ADMINISTRATOR, 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  REGION  12,  HAZARD,  KY. 

Mr.  Prater.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I  want  to* 
thank  you  for  inviting^me  here  today:  I  ami  Walter  Prater,  voca-  . 

tiohal  education  regioaaL  administrate-  from  Hazard,  Ky.   

I  am  responsible  for  six  vocational  schools  in  the  area  I  serve.  I 
also  work  with  local'  districts,  the  community  college,  and  other  } 
educationaTentities.  We  are  located  in  the  -Kentucky  River  Valley 
which  is  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  District  and  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  coalfields  of  eastern  Kentucky.  As  most  of  you  who  read 
your  newspapers  know  that  the  coal  industry  has  been  down  for 
.  the  past  couple  of  years,  therefore  creating  serious  unemployment 

problems.  ;     '       '  _   '   _   .    %  . . 

.1  am  happy  to  state  that  the  indicators  are  that  coal  is  on  the 
move  again,  hot  drastic,  but  moving  upward.  And  certainly  that 
,was  evident  yesterday  by  the  number  of  coal  trucks  that  travel  the 
highways  when  the  coal  is  being  removed  from  the  earth. 

Since  1963;  there'  has  been  a  strong  vocational  thrust  in  America, 
and  certainly  in  Kentucky.  In  1983,  an  even  stronger  Federal 
thrust  is  needed  Jfor  vocational  technical  education  to  meet  the 

v  needs  of  a  technological  society.         _  .  - 

We  had  the  first  industrial  revolution  and  it  was-predicted  that  - 
Ve  could  not  meet  the  technical  changes  that  came  about-  Industri- : 
alization  of  coal  mining  brought  in  new  equipment,  verv  highly  so- 
phisticated. We  met  that  challenge.    •  •   .......... 

The  second  industrial  revolution,  the  computer  age  or  whatever, 
all  of  the  higfi  technology,  We  are  agoing  to  meet  that  challenge  as  '• 
welL  I  think  it  will  come  about  due  to  the  foresight"*of  you,  Con- 16 
gressman  Perkins,  and  the-Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  edu- 
Creators  across  this  Nation,  and  the  sound  leadership  that  we  haye, 
:  __We^belie_ve_  each  iniviJiu^  is  entitled  to'  work  preparation 
through  quality  education  and  training  in  line  with  their ^  aptitudeSj 
abilities  toicarry  forward:  Arid  that  preparation  should  include  the 
development  of  their  attitudes,  certainly  skills,  and  knowledge  to  . 
obtain  and  hold  a  job.  And  then,  of  course,  for  retraining  as  the 

need. may  occur.  3  \   '     .  ;  ' 

The  basis,  r  as  I  see  it,  for  a  Federal  investment  in*  vocational  edt£~ 
cation  remains  basically  the  same  today  as  it  was  more  than  a  half 
century  ago  when^  Congress  established  the  concept  of  Federal  supr 

port  through  .the  Smith-Hughes  Act.   '  •   '••  . 

I  would  like  to  further  emphasize  that  1  regard  as  the  fundamen- 
tal purpose  underlying  this  whole  measure:  namely,  that  it  designs, 
^  through  Federal  effort,  to  lead  the  way  which  all  the  States  may 
^  fallow  toward  greater  industrial  and  technological  efficiency  and 
better  citizenship  for  our  young  women  and  young  men;  _____ 
''  ■  1.  2ts_purpbie  is  to  stimulate  and  encourage  stronger  State  action 
along  educational  lines  with  the  central  idea  of  promoting  that 
.  equality  of  opportunity  which  this  country  owes  to  all,  rich  and 
:  poor  ^hke. 

f.V  3,40   7  :■; 

•       ■         ■  ■*  — '     •    ■  _r  ••■*.•*•-..■-  • 

■  f.  J.     ■        "  '  ■    f  ' 1 
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I  am  generally  opposed  to  the  administration's  consolidation  act 
v  oF  adult  vocational  education.  I  support,  of  course,  a  separate  bill 
for  the  vocational-tec^^  the  missions 

as  set  Forth  in  the  statements  oF  purpose  better  meets  our  needs  in 
vocational  education.  Combining  the  bill  would  eventually  lead  to 
not  easier  administration  and  less  Federal  paperwork,  ~but  de- 
creased funding  for  both,  and  inhouse  competition.  Any  time  you 
have  agencies  consolidated,  oF  course,  yofi  have  got  the  inhouse 
competition  For  the  available  funds  appropriated. 

The  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act  emphasizes  technologi- 
cal changepwhereas  the  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  Consolida- 
tion. Act  focuses  more  so  on  national  economic  development. 
_  I  sie  the-overriding  theme  ibr  reauthorizing  a^ew  Vocational- 
Technical  Education  Act  in  improving  the  qyality  qF  vocational 
education  at  the  local  and  State  level^-Apdr^eally,  that  is  what  we 
are  all  about,  is  to  incorporate  withnTtfie  legislation  those  features 
which  will  provide  for  a  sound  program  in  vocational  education  For 
all  oF  our  people: _Those _whp  are  training  For  the  world  of  work, 
plus  those  who  need  retraining.  _ 
_  The  of  _1983  stetemeht  of 
purposes  defines  a  broad  range  of  specific  purposes  to  be  carried 
out.  This  includes  types  of  programs  to  be  supported  and  popula- 
tions to  be  served.  It  tends  to  focus  on  meeting  the  challenge  of  our 
technological  society  that  we  are  living  in.  s   • 

The  act  would  assist  States  to  expand  and  improve  ongoing  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  programs,  develop  new  programs 
and  afFord  ready  access  to  vocational  education  to  persons  of  all 
ages,  and  assist  the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  and  other  spe- 
cial populations.  "  k 

The  act  Further  provides  For  the  improvement  oF  the  knowledge 
and  skills  oF  students  in  math,  science,  written  and  verbal  commu- 
nications, and  building  the  capacity  to  train,  *  retrain  and  upgrade 
employed  workers  and  assisting  communities  that  are  depressed. 

The  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act  would^eatabUsh  a  peiv 
ftaneht_authpm  Funding  programa^^?5SaGonalJ-technical 

education.  We  Feel  this  is  a  very  important  ^specTof  this  act. 

The  act  promotes  p  improve 
the  quality  oF- vocational  education,  i  think  in  Kentucky  we  have 
been  utilizing  the  private  sector  For  many  years.  From  the  grass- 
roots, as  has  already  been  stated,  all  the  way  up  through  the  top 
level  management,  advisory  councils  are  utilized  in  all  program 
plahnipg,  securing  oF  equipment,  curriculum,  conduct  oF  pro- 
grams— we  involve  otir  private  sector,  people. 

Kentucky  is  currently  exceeding  the  30  percent  set-aside  For 
adult/postsecondary  vocational  education.  ThereFore,  we  see  no 
prpblem^with  this  j>art  pF  theiact.  IF  anything^  we_do  jie^__mpre 
money  in  that  particular  category.  So  we  would  support  this  par- 
ticular_sectipnA       •  .  _ 

Wfe  have  waiting  lists,  like  Mr.  Skajggs  mentioned,  people  who 
are  in  need  oF  programs,  they  are  need  oF  training,  retraining,  that 
we  are  unable  to  accommodate"  at  this~time. 

The  act  has  a  built-in  floor  level  For  the  handicapped.  We  are 
committed  to  the  handicapped  and  we  have  no  quarrel  or  no  prob- 
lem with  this  area  oF  the  act. 
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*     Vocational  education  should  be  coordinated  by  the  sole  State  . 
_|.  .agency...Fragmentatian.  in  this  area,  simply zwould -tend  to  disorga- 
nize and  deteriorate  "the  forward  progress -of  education,  in  particu-  ^ 
larin  Kehtucky.  ^ 

  ^We  support  the  concept  of  no  _sup|)lantihg^  of funds  at  the  local/ 

— State  level.  Overall  maintenance  of  effort  by  the  States  should  be 
continued.   .  ;— ^  .  . 

We  have  no  objections  to  the  distribution  of  funds  on  a  formull 
basis,  but  we  do  need  possibly  to  be  able, to  have  a  uniform  match- 
ing percentage.  When  we  deal  with  local  districts,  the  criteria  that  ? 
is  applied  to  those  districts  in  some  cases  causes:  some  problem,  and 
in  particular,  the  administration  and  management  of ^  the  money. 

*We*think  the  Bill  must  provide  for  maintenance  x)f  existing  pro- 
grams. I  guess  I  naVe  a  concern  that  we  wite.  that  in  clear  enough 
language  that  there  is.no  question  about  the  maintenance  of  ongo-  - 

v  ing  programs  within  the  law.  '  * 

t^e l  depressed  are^_  found  ii^the  ^venth _^ngre^ional^  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  Federal  funds  must  he  available  to  support  the 
,  existing  v<^at_ipn4l_  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  j?tei^o_nsi -  We  -* 
have  a  high  percentage  of  disadvantaged  people  jenrdfecTin  our  vo-^  ^id- 
eational programs.  We  need  the  additional  funds  to  support  those 
programs.        -  "  i  • 

We,  too,  \£§pid  prefer  the  1-year  local- planning  based  on  evidence  ,  .'i 
that  we  get^t^^^ 

yoived;  there  is  time  involved.  The  amount  of  money  that  a  small  - 
independent  district,  would  receive  is  hardly  worth  the  effort  that 
they  need  to  put  forthkon  a  3-year  plan.  .  ♦  ; 

Title  III  of  the  act  appears  to  contain  duplicate  finding  and  re-  : 
sponsibilities  for  a  national  center  and  10  research  institutes.  This 
title  may  heid'  further  study  in  an  effort  to  coordinate  and  consoli- 
date overlapping  actmties  and  re^  that 
is  a  real  problem  but  it  does  need  further  scrutiny,  I  believe, 
i  _The  advisory  committee  on  research_and  program  improvement 
appears  to  duplicate  many  of-4he  responsibilities  charged  to  th£ 
President's  council  under  title  III,  national  programs. .   \ 

Cross-representation,  it, seems  to  me,  fortfhe .Job  Training ^Part? 
nership  Act  and  vocational  education  planning  groups,  wouldt 
strengthen  cooperation  and  coordination  as  called  fpr  under  title! 
Ill  of  the  act.  I..' 
:„'"Jn ^  summary^  the  b^is  for  Federal  invest^ 

cation  is  very  clear.  Educating  peoplef  the  most  precious  resource  I 
think  that  we  have^  a_hd^l>Utting :_them  to_  work,  is  an  ongoing,  long-  - 
range  need  and  commitment,  if  we  are  to  turn  this  country  around 
;and  improve  the  work  ethic,  increase  production,  increase  the  pro- :  J 
ductivity  of  business  and  industry,  arid  compete-  in  ^  world  econo- 
my which  is  high  technology  to  deliver  goods  and  services  in  the. 
marketplace.  — ~-; — _  .__ 

From  the  chair  I  sit  in,  this  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation  for  voca- 
tional education  and  I  support  its  passage.  •  ■ 

Thank  you. 

Chairman.  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Walter.  ;  % 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Walter  Prater  follows:] 

'   -.  v  ■  "  ";        :   342  .  -; 
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l>Ktii'AKK»  STATKMKNT  i)V  WXITTKK  L'RXXKR,  ADMINISTRATOR,  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

;  .     .         Re(;ion  lit  Hazard,  Ky. 

•  lam  Walter  Prater, -vocational  education  regional  .administrator. Jrom .Hazard, 
Kentucky.  I  am  responsible  for  six  vo^tiorial  schools  in  Breathitt,  Knott,  Lee,  . 
Leslie,  LeUher,  Perry,  Owsley,  arid  Wolfe  Counties;  I  also  work  with  aleven  local 
school  districts  in  these  eight  counties.  We  are  located  in  the  Kentucky  KLveryallev 
which  is  in  the  7th  Congressional  District  arid  is  in  the  heart  of  the  coal  fieJos. of 
eastern  Kentucky.  Sinde  there  has  been  a  strong  Federal  thrust  for  vocational 
education  in  America.  In  11)83  an  even  stronger  Federal  thrust  ianeeded  for  voca- 
tional-technical education  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  technological  society.  

It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  administration,  faculty,  and  the  regional  advisory  coun- 
cil of  Vocational  Education  Region  Twelve  that  people  make  the  greatest  cpjitrim- 
tion  to  themselves  and  to  society- through  Useful  arid  rewarding  work,  artd  that_e_flch 
individual's  opportunity  to  perform  useful  arid  rewarding  work  depends  largely 
upon  his  or  her  preparation  for  work.  '       ^  r  -.      -  - 

We  believe  each  individual  is  entitled  to  work  preparation  through  qualily.educa- 
tion  and  training  in  line  with  his  or  her  interest,  aptitude,  ability  and  needs,  _and 
that  preparation  should  include  the  development  of  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge 
adequate  to  obtain  and  hold  a  job  arid  to  advance  on  the  job:    - 

We  further  believe"  that  well  trained  people  are  riecessary^if  oar  Nation_js_  to 
attain  rhe  goals  of  increased  productivity  arid  ecoriorriic  development,  andV  recover 
"the  prosperity  that  this  Nation  has  experienced  at  both  the  State  and  NationjU_  r 
levels  for  the  past  several  decades.  '  :  - — T  -  -  -- 

Xhe  basis  for  a  r^eraL-ih^ynen^  education  remains  the_ same 

today  --is  it  was  more  than  a  half  century  ago  when  congress  established  the  concept 
of  Federal  support  through  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  £>al  is  to 
strentf  hen  vocational  education's  ability  to  prepare  a  skilled_workforce^and  torielp 
solve  certain  national  economic  apd  social  problems  through  a  partnership  of  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  govern  men  ts.'  ■■_   -        -  -  - 

1  would  like  to  further  emphasize  what  I  regard  aa I  the  fundamental, purpose  un- 
derlying this  vvhbleVneasure;  namely,  that  it  designs,  through  Federal  effort -to  lead 
the  wuy  which  all  We  States  may  follow  toward  greater  industrial  and  technological 
efficiency  and  better  citizenship  for  bur  young  women  arid  young  men:  Its  purpose  is 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  stronger  State  action  along  educational  lines  with  the 
central  idea  of  promoting-  that  equality  of  opportunity  which  this  country  owes  to 

all,  rich  and  poor  alike.  .  -    -  -   -      --  .-- 

.  The.  national  needs  of  today  that  vocational  education  can  help  address  are  clearly 
part  of  the Federal  agenda.. They  include:  -  :   

L  Responding  to  the  need  for  a  skilled  labor  force  without  regard  to  State  bound- 

'U  ^Retraining  displaced workers  arid  other  unemployed  citizens  for avaUaMejois, —  

3.  Training  the  workers  required  for  the  buildup  of  our  nationalrdeimtse  capacity. 

4,  Offering  the  extra  services  required  to  make  the  disadvantaged  employable,  _ 

;1.  Providing  depressed  communities  the  capacity  they  need  to  offer  vocational 

education  nnojsrams  of  high  quality ^  -    -  _         ^  '  ;  

^Ji^rrengthetimg  collaboration  between  vocational  education  and  _the^Uepartrn^t 
of  Labor  in  efforts  to  give  disadvantaged  Americans  the  special  help  they-^Q  fn 
become  employable.        -"•  -  -         7  r  —c -j  .:  j 

1  am  generally  opposed  to  the  administratiori's  consolidation  act  oL adult  and  vo- 
cational education.  I  support  a  separate  bill  fo r  -vocation lai-technicat  education.  They 
have  separate  missions  as  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  purpose.  Combining  them 
'will  eventually  lead  to  not  easier  administration  and  less  Federal  paperwork,  but 
decreased  funding  for  both,  and  in-house  competition  for  the  resources  available. 
The  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act  emphasizes  technolA)gLcal_change;  whereas, 
the  Vocational  arid  Adult  Education  Consolidation  Act  focuses  on  national  economic 

development.  — r-;— ■  Vj  " — *•  — - 

The  overriding  theme  for  reauthorizing  a  new  Vocational-Technical  Education 
Act  is  improving  the  quality  of  vocational  education  at  Jthe_  local and i  State  level. 

The  "Vocational-Technical  Education  Act  of  1983"  statement  of  purposes  defines  a 
broad  range  of  and  specific  purposes  of  the  act.  This  includes  types  of  programs  to 
be  supported  arid  populations  to  be  served.  It  tends  to  focus  on  meeting  the  chal- 
lenged technological  change.  The  act  would  assist  states  to  expand  and  improve 
ongoing  vocational  arid  technical  education  programs,  develop  new  programs  and 
affortn  ready  access  to  vocational  education  to  persons  of  all  ages,  and  asast  the  dis- 
advafrfaged",  the  handicapped  and  .other  special  population  groups.  The  act  further 
provides  for  the  improvement  of  the  knowledge  arid  skills  of  students  in  math,  sci- 

v   *,  y  .      -  • 
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ehce,  written  and  verbal  communications,  building  the  capacity  to  train,  retrain  and 
upgrade  employed  workers  and  assisting  communities  that  are  depressed. 

The  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act  would  establish  a  permanent  authoriza- 
tion for  funding  programs  in  vocational-technical  education.  .--""T*"" 
__JChe^act.  promotes  private  sector  involvement  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
vocational  education.  Advisory  groups  would* serve  as  a  primary  linkage  represent- 
ing the  private  sector.  '- 

-  The  act  proposes  to  assist  States  to  provide  traininng  and  retraining  for  adults,  to 
include  upgrading  displaced  workers.  The  act  provides  a  separate  title  and  authori- 
zation to  provide  services  and  special  activities  to  special  population  groups. 

-  Research,  curriculum  development,  personnel  development  and  other  components 
of  program  improvement  are  contained  in  the  act.  - 

Kentucky  is  currently  exceeding  the  thirty  percent^  set-a-side  fbi;  a^ult/irat-sgc- 
ondary  vocational  education  recommended  in  the  act.  Funding  is  very  inadequate  at 
^  all  levels  in  Kentucky  to  support  adult/pbst-secbhdary  vocational  education  and 
should  be  expanded.  We  support  the  tendency  in  the  bill  to  have  fewer  set-a-s ides. 
We  will  continue  id  seek  but  and  serve  the  disadvantaged,  who  make  up  the  majori- 
ty ^f  bur  clients  in  the  easterrTKeritucky  area.  \ 

-  The  act  has  a  built-in  floor  level  for  handicapped.  We  Jib  hot  object  to  a^set-a-side 
for  handicapped  although  we  are  committed  with  or-without  a  set-a-side.  Expanded 
funding  is  heeded  to  pay  for  the  extra  services  required  to  enable  these  students  to 
succeed. 

Vocational  education  should  be  coordinated  by  a  sole.  State  agency.  We  support 
the  concept  of  no-supplanting  b£  funds  at  local/State  level.  We  support  the  overall 
maintenance  ot  effort  requirement,  rather  than  local  maintenance  of  effort  which 
often  penalized  the  most  depressed  areas  of  the  State.  _ 
;~  We  have  no  objections  to  distribution  of  funds  oh  a  formula  basis  on  the  allocation 
"criteria  describ^Lbut^e~heed-to^  have  a  uniform  matching-  percentage. 

Rationale:  It  makes  it  easier  to  manage  and  administer.  Having  non-uniform  match 
does  not  or  would  increase  amount  of^  Federal  jnohey  available  to  give  recipients 
(the  criteria  does  that)  because  in  Kentucky  we  are  already  over-matched  with 
State/ local  funds.  --'  "~S~ 

The  bill  oh  vocatiohal-techhic^l  education  of  1983  must  provide  for  maintenance 
of  existing  programs.  While  the  State' of  Kentucky  recognizes  that  Federal  money 
should  be  start-up  money,  it  is  critical  to  Kentucky  that  ^he  act  provide  some  flexi- 
bility to  jDermjt  the  use  of  Funds  to  upgrade  programs,  enrich _  curriculum i  and  iip- 
^ade  teachers  and  equipment  without  seeking  outside i_  approval.  The  rationale  is 
that technology*  is  changing  so  rapidly  that  States  alone  do  hot  have  the  resources 
to  respond  in  a  reasonable  time  frame  jo  meet  the  heeds  of  business  and  industry. 
Alsq^  modifying  existing  programs  to  be  responsive^  is  generally f  in  bur  view,  more 
cbst-efSctiye  than  total  creation  of  hew  pro-ams.  (Reihvehtihg  the^wheel.) 

In  the  depressed  areas  found  in  the  7th  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky,  Feder- 
al fundVrhust  be  available  to  support  existing  vocational  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged persons.  All  hew  programming  is  hot  heeded.  Employment  opportunities  are 
within  a  limited  number  of  areas.  Current  programs  in  eastern- KehtuckV  reflects 
those  needs.  The  hew  legislation  must  provide  for  the  heeds  of  people  ana  not  just 
programs.  J  .      -  <* 

We  dislike  a  three-year  (annual)  plan  for  local- recipients:  We  support  the  concept 
that  the  sole  State  agency  develop  a  three-year  jplah  but  locals  need  only  to  do  an 
annual  application  of  funds  bh  ah  annual  basis.  Too  much  requirement  at  the  local 
level  for  value  received  decreases  their  desire  to  participate,  adds  an  extra  burden 
to  the  State  agency  to  administer  paperwork,  and  does  not  assure  better  program- 
ming. .   

Title  .III  (riational  programs)  of  the  act  appears  to  contain  duplicate  JuntJing_and 
responsibilitities  for  a  national  center  and  ten  research  injititatuesJJEhis_tjUe  m 
need  further  study  in  an. effort  to. coordinate  and  consolidate  overlapping  activities 
and  responsibilities:-  .  __ I "11""*:  "  i  :  , 

The  advisory  committee. on_r^eArj^^d_pT^gram_impxovement  appeare  to  dupli- 
cate'many  of  the  .responsibilities  charged  to  the  President's  Council  tinder  Title  III, 
national  programs.        __  .:   /.      ..... 

Cross  j*epresentation  o_n_Job JTraining .Partnership  Act.  and  yocatipnal  education 
planning  groups  would  strengthen  cooperation  and  coordination  as  called  for  under 
title  II  of  the  act.     ;  .   f.  ;  V   

 In  summary :  _We_  need  a  separate  act  f°r~^ 

porLthe  basic  structure  of  how  the  bill  is  organized.  W_e^ 

m  itment.  We  need  a  sole  state  agency.  We  need  a  ■  permanent  authorization We 
need  additional  resources  for  post-secondary  and  aduit  education.  We'fheed  a  com- 
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prehensive  daUi  system.  We  need  a  strong  component  sapporting  mathematics  and 
science  through  practical  application.  We  need  career  counseling  and" guidance, jWe  . 
heed  consumer  and  homemakihg.  We  must  maintain  the  permanent  appropriation 

under  Smith-Hughes.  '  :- 1  .  ... 

The  basis  Tor  a  Federal  investment  in  vocational  education  is  clear.  Educating, 
people'ahd  putting  them  to  work  is"  an  ongoing*  long-range  peed  and  commitment  if' 
we  are  to  turn  this  country  around  arid  improve  the  work  ethic, 1  increase  ^redac- 
tion, increase  the  productivity  of  business  arid' industry,  arid  compete  in. a  world 
economy  using  high  technology  to  deliver  goods  arid  services  iri  the  .market  place. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now  Dr.  Charles  Wethington,  chancellor, 
University  of  Kentucky  Community  College  System:  We  will  Hear 
from  you  now,  Dr.  Wethington.  J 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  WETHINGTON,  CHANCELLOR,  UNIVER- 
SITY  OF  KENTUCKY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE^  SYSTEM,*  PRES- 
TONSBURG^  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  Wethington.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Pejrkins. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  this  panel  this  morning  ancj  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  vocational  regional  directors  from  eastern 
Kentucky  this  morning,  to  support  H.R.  4164  and  to  comment  on 
the  importance  of  this  act  to f the  community  colleges  in  Kentucky 
and  the  other  community  colleges-throughout  the  Nation.   

In  the  last  20  years,  since  the  passage  of  the  Vocational-Techni- 
cal Education  Act  of  1983,  we  have  had  a  considerable  increase, 
dramatic  increase,  throughout  the  Nation  in  community  college  en- 
rollments. We  have  seen  that  same  thing  happen  in  Kentucky.  ,} 
Without  any  question,  the  Federal  vocational  education  funds,  that 
have  gone  into  these  community  colleges  in  our  State  have  beenT^ 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  dramatic  increase  in  their  enrollments,  • 
especially  in  the  vocational-technical  occupational  programs.  

The  trend  is,  as  I  see  it,  toward  increasing  postsecondary.  I  want 
to  'join  with  my  colleagues  in  pushing  for,  and  supporting  that  30 
percent— increasing  that  set-aside  to  30  percent.  And  certainly  it 
would  not  be  in  any  fashion  a  problem  for  usnf  that  30  percent 
.were  increased  even  higher.  But  we  would  like  to  Increase  that  pro- 
Vision  of  the  postsecondary  set-aside  to  at  least  the  30  percent.   

In  the  community  colleges  in  Kentucky,  there  are  four  in  the. 
Seventh  ^Congressional  District — we  have  PrestonsOurg,  Hazard, 
Ashland,  and  Maysville.  While  the  amount  of  Federal  vocational 
dollars  going  into  those  colleges,  and  into  the  community  ff&lleges 

general ly  iri  Kentucky,  is  not  large— some' $118,000  this  year  going  ■  

into  these  four  eastern  Kentucky  colleges,  and.  more  than  $8007000 
into  the  colleges  in  that  State. 

That  amount  of  money  is  extremely  important  to  the  operation 
of  those  institutions.  They  are  supporting  partially  such  programs 
as  mining  technology,  associate  degree  nursing,  data  processing, 
other  kinds  of  technical  skilled  occupational  programs  at  the  com-  """" 
munity  college  level.  The  amount  is  not.  large  but  it  is  significant 
arid,  of  course,  our  interest  is,  and  continues  to  be,  increasing  the 
amounts  of  dollars  so  that  we  can  serve  additional  students.   

We  are  dealing  with  the  same  kind  of  problems  the,  vocational 
schools  are  in  that  we  are  beginning  to  experience__ajar  greater 
demand  from  students  to  get  into  these  programs  than  we  are  able  < 
to  accommodate  with  the  size  classes  that  we  arej  able  to  handle.  ; 
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I  am  also  pleased  to  join  with  vocational  education  oh  the  part  of 
the  Americah  A^^iatioh  of  Community  and^Juni or  Golle£es  td ^be 
a  part  of  this  effort  with  the  American  Vocational  ^Education  Asso- 
ciation-, jwith  A VA,_and  to  come  forward _with  something;  that*  while 
it  may  not  be  an  ideal  bill  from  either  standpoint,  is  certainly  one 
which  as  a  compromise  we  very  much  are  in  support  of. :  '  

So  I  believe  our  efforts-jought  to  be  one  of  coordination,  coopera- 
tion, joint  support  for  H.R.  4164,  and  hot  fighting  over  what  we  do 
in  vocational  education;  ■  _  ._ 

J_belieye_we LinjKentucky  are  of  that  rriind^  and*  certainly  I  would 
like  to  support  the  bill's  efforts  in  this  direction:  -  '. 

Two.  or  three  things-^and,  in  case  this  morning,  I  ..Have,  some 
comment  from  my  Kentucky  perspective^  Jbut  also  J  am  a  member 
of  _the  Stete  Kr^ctprs  of  Community  Colleges  and  speak .  in  their 
behalf^  also  a  member  of  the  American^^ssociation  of  Community 
Colleges^  the  jCommunity jCbllege_Tm^  Fed- 
eral Relations,  so  have  some  comment  from  that  standpoint, 
_  _  I  have  also  been  asked  to  include  in  _rhy_  comments iitjil^fact '  that 
the  Council  for  Occupational  Education  of  the  American  Associa- 
tio0  of  Community  OaUeges  would  like  to  ipin  m  my  testimony  this 
moming,  so  I  have  submitted  a  statement  for  the  record:  ' 

Chairman  Per^  all  of  those  statements 

wijl  be  inserted  inithe*  record,  from  all  the  witnesses:  Go  ahead. 

[The  statement  follows:]  • 

Prepared 5tatem|^t  6££Sr.  Charles  T. ^  Wethington,  Jr.,  Chancellor, 
University  of  Kentucky  Community  College  System  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  com  m  unity  college;,  in-  Kentucky  and  more  ^importantly  the 
current  and  future  students  and  com m unities  .served  by  3hese  instit ut ions  would 
)i_ke /to  ■  express  their  sincere  appreciation  to_ you  and  your  ^mmittee  for  the  con- 
cern and  effort  you  have  given  to  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  and  for  the  introduction  of  H.R.  41 64.    ..:  i   

Implementation  of  this  Act  will  provide  the  mechanism^ through  which  the  na- 
tion's com munity .  ^hnical  and  iunior  colleges,  vocational  schools^  high  schools and 
-  others  can  better  serve  a  cohesive  national  strategy  designed  to  coordinate,  expand, 
improve  and  update  vocational-technical . ; educatipn/^pgrams.  By  develbping  bur 
most  important  national  resource, 4he  human  resotfrce,  we  will  be.  able  to  strength- 
en and  expand  bur  economic  base,^  increase  productivity,  reduce  unemployment  and 
strengthen  our  defense  capabilities — and  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  bur  citi- 

To  a  great  extent,  the  current  Vocational  Education  Act  is  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  vccatioj^al-technical  education  and  the  skills  acquired  by  the  workforce 
during  the  past  twenty  yearSi  A  similar  expansion  has  characterized  the  community 
college  movement  in  Kejitucky.  Sihce  its  lnceptibnjlU^^^^e^^iYersity  of  Ken- 
tucky Community  College  System  has  grown  from  seven  institutions  servirig^,876 
students  tc^twelv^^bmmuhity  colleges  and  a  technical  institute  serving  24,059  stu- 
dents;  this  Fall. ~  ;  *  . 

The  technical  education  enrollment  has  increased  from  2,195  students  in  1969  to 
11.366  students  enrolled  in  the  Fall  of  1983.  The  1983  Fall  enrollment  of  24,059  rep- 
resented an  8.8  percent  increase  over  the  Fall  of  1982.  The  technical  education  en- 
roll merit  gf.  11,360  (47.2  percent  of  the  total  enroll  merit)  increased  '48.  percent  over 
the  previous* Fall.  m  ~  v-    --      •  -  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  also  noteworthy  that  four  of  the  Kentucky  community  colleg- 
es— Ashland,  Hazard, «Maysville  and  Prestonsburg,  which  are  located  in  your  dis-^_ 
tfict-r-have I 'experienced  large ;  enrollment  increases  in  receht"years.  The  1983  Fall"" 
enrollment  numbers  compared  to  Fall  1982  enrollment  figures  at  Ashland  Commu- 
nity. College  increased  14.4  percent,  Hazard  increased  26:5  percent,  Maysville  in- 
creased 14.4  percent,  and  ^Prestonsburg  increased  27.4  percent.  The  dramatic  techni- 
cal  enrollment  increases  for  these  colleges  were  18.8  percent;  40.3  percent;  43.5  per- 
cent; and  28.fi  percent,  respectively; 
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Ah  increasing  number  of  programs  in  bur  Community  College  System  are  attract-  t 
ihg  greater  numbers  of  qualified  applicants  than  our  funding  and  .  resources  will 
permit  us  to  serve,  arid  selective  admissions  are  being  applied.  Some  of  these  pro- 
grams include  nursing,  nuclear  medicine  technician,  dental1  hygiene,  respiratory 
therapist,  medical  laboratory  techhiciah,  dental  laboratory  -technician,  radiologic 
technology,  and  physical  therapist  ^aasistarit.  Other  pro-ams  such  as  data  process- 
ing technology,  secretarial  and  office  administration/  and  management  technology 
arfr  pressing  their  enrollment  limits.  -  -  ,« .' 

The  community  college  technical  enrollment  at  thje  national  level  has  also  contin-^ 
lied  to  increase  at  ah  unprecedented  rate,!  The/American  Association,  of  Community  - 
and  Junior  Colleges  reported  for  Fall ,1982  that  4,904*379  students  enrolled  for  credit 
courses  in  the  nations  1,219  community,  technical  and  junior  colleges:  Approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  these  students  were  ehrollea'  in  vocational-technical  courses. 
Continuing  their  growth:  this  Fall,  these  colleges'  flow serve  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  undergraduate  higher  education  enrollment  and  60  percent  of  all 
Americans  who  are  starting  college.  Mr.  Chairman,  also,  you  should  be  aware  that 
!  last  year  more  than  23  million  adults  attended  adult  and  continuing  education  pro: 
grams'ih  this  country.  More  than  six  million  of  them  took  advantage  of  such  oppor- 
tunities in  community,  technical  and  junior  colleges.  And  most  ot  them  took  pro? 
grams  in  one  br^ahbther  vbcational-fechnical  area:  Jhe  AACJC  also  reported  that 
employer  specific"  courses  Offered  by  community  colleges  have  (Continued  to  in- 
crease at  a  phenomenal  rate,  making  the  community,  technical  and  junior  colleges 
the  largest  delivery  network  of  adult  skill  training  and  retraining  outside  of  busi- 
ness and  industry.   -    -'   '  >.-     -.  - 

-  Mr.  Chairman,  the  demand  for  :vocational4echnical  education  has  continued  to 
shift  toward  postseibhdary  programs:  This  shift -has  been  recognized  by  the  30  per- 
cent floor  which  the  reauthorization  establishes  for-  postsecondary  support  in  the 
basic  programs  and  Parts  A,  B  and  D  of  Title  II:                   .                _  _    -  . 
.  j-  The  1963  passage  bT  VEA  was  an  incentive  to  Kentucky  to  start  its  community, 
college  system,  and  our  colleges  have  Used  the  funds  provided  to  good'  advantage, 
The  impetus  of  these  funds  to  the  Kentucky  community  colleges,  Mr,  Chairman,  has 
been  significant.  The  Act  has  provided  support  for- such  technical  education,  pro? 
grams  as  nursing,  business,  and  mining.  Funds  have  provided  support  for  programs 
whicH  have  served  the  developmental  education' needs  of  socio-econbmically__de-  . 
pi-ived  students  and  physically  handicapped  students:  In  fact,  Mr:  Ch^irjman^com^ 
^muhity  technical  and  junior  colleges  serve  a  greater  proportion  of  jninbrity.students  : 
*  than  other  postsecondary  institutions.  Among  full-tima  students,  4£  percent  i of 
blacks,  45  percent  of  His  panics,  and  large  numbers  of  Asian  immigrants  are  en-, 
rolled  in  OUr  Colleges.  Other  funds  have  enabled  several  of  the  colleges. to,  initiate 
cooperative  education  ^programs'  and  consumer  and  homemaking  education  pro- 
grams. .  -   _: —  l.  ^  . 

The  level  of  funding  allocated  to  the  community  colleges  in^Kentuclcy  lhrough  the 
Act  has,  fbr  the  most  part,  continued  to  increase  alongLwith_the  technical  education 
enrollment:  For  example,  of  the  approximate^  $13 JLjTiUlion^  to  Kentucky 
'  for  1983-84  throughL  the  Vocational  Education_Act_> .communjf^.cpjleees.  in  Kentucky 
wilLjreceive  approximately  $848,964)._These_funds  will  provide  partial  support  for  52 
programs  across  the  State..  Of  this  amount  $1  lfiLTOO  will  go  to  the  four  colleges  in 
the_7 t_h_  Conp!essjonaJ_District  in.Keni ucky.  Funds  in  t he  amount  of  $67 ,304 •jprovid- 
ed_  su pport_  for_  the_  cooperatLve__educatio^^  devel ppmenfe j,  consumer  and  family  life 
skills  and  handicapped  programs  at  Ashland  Community  College;  Hazard  immuni- 
ty College  received  $7,828  to  partially  support  its  J^jnin^ Technology  and  Learning 
Laboratory  Programs.  Mavsville  Community  College  received  $28,925  for  its  Nurs- 
ing, Developmental  and  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education'  and  CbbperaUve 
Education  Programs.lPrestbhsbur^  received  $14,643  to  support  its  Cooperative /Edu- 
cation and  Developmental  Education  Programs.  v 

In  Kentucky,  the,  current  Act  has  also  served  to  encourage  the  Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Education  and  the  community  colleges  to  engage  in  joint  planning  and  coop- 
erative efforts  designed  to  avoid  any  unnecessary ^  duplication  oT  pro^sun^  or  serv- 
ices. This  working  relationship  and  coordination  between  vocational!  education 
schools  through  the  .American  Vocational  Association  and  community  colleges 
through  the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior.  Colleges,  has  also  heen 
evident  at  the  national  level.  This  spirit  of :  cooperation:  hasgained  momentum 
during  the  past  year  as  the  two  organ izations  have  worked: together. tqjceach  agree- 
ment on  the  provisions  of  the  reauthorimtionMland^ii^supportL^  

Mr.  Chairman,  we  strongly  believs  that  HJa^4164JsJdea.lly  jsuited Jfor  the  commu- 
nity colleges,  in  Kentucky  _and  throiighout  _the  .country.  We  vigorously  and  whole- 
heartedly support  the  thrust  of  Parts,  A,  D  and  F  of  Title  II. 
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The  programs  that  would  be  established  by  Parts  D,  £  and  F  of  Title  II  could  well 
prove  to  bi. the  most  productive  features  of  the  bill  in  helping  the  country  cope  with 
emerging  technology,  changing  skill  needs,  and. lagging  productivity.     "  ------- 

'  There  are  specific  concerns,  however,  with  Title  II  that  I  Would  like  to  address  in 
;behalf  of.the  National  Council  of  State  Directors  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges, 
"of  Which  I  am  a  member,  and  the  Joint  Commission  oh  Federal  Relations  of  the 
American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Community  College  Trustees,  oh  which  I  also  serve.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  30  percent  setaside  made  in  Parts  A,  C  and  D  of  Title  II  for  postsecondary 
programs  should  be  more  clearly  Effg|ted~*On  postsecondary  programs  arid  oh  the 
institutions  that  deliver  postsecondary  programs.,  •"" "    -  v 

2.  The  postsecondary  emphasis  in  Part  F  also  should  be  reinforced.  In  Sec.  251(b), 
thephrase  "in  postsecondary  institutions"  should  be  inserted  in  line  1,  page  37,  be- 
tween the !  WOrds  "programs  '  and  "designed."     -     -  _ 

-  3.  Theiuhdihg  level  proposed  fOFPart  F  should  be  increased  from  $50  million  to 
$100  million:  By  helping  high-tech  industries  to  fill  specific  skill  needs,  the  Act 
could  make  a  pivotal  contribution  to  national  productivity.  Without  question,  the 
-_new  jobs  developing  in  industry deserve ihigh  priority  for  federal  and  state  program- 
^niing,  if  we  are  going  to  keepsUp  With  the  mounting  pressures  oft  international  eco- 
■  — nomic  competition.  . 

The  willingness  of  industry  to  pay  the  first  25  percent  of  the  training  costs  ihdi- 

-  cates  its  assurance  that  the  trainees  Will  0e  going  into  real  jobs— jobs  that  in  most 
instances  will  be  the  cutting  edge  of  global  competition  in  the  emerging  technol- 

 ogies.  — •  ;    -'  -  ■ '  ' 

As  we !  review the agonizing  problem  of  worker  displacements,  we  would  alsXTsug^- 
r  gest^tfiat  .  Part  D'  should  provide  a  differential  for  the  protected  age  group:  that  is, 
industry's  share  of  the  training  cost  might  by  scaled  back  to  fifteen  cents  6n  the' 
r  dollar  for  trainees  who  are  40  years  of  age  or.  older:  We  hope  the  Committee  will 
give  careful  consideration  to  this  amendment. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  suggest  modification  of  Title  IV  in  One  respect.  It 
already  allows  the  sole  State  agency  to  delegate  those  functions  "it  may  deem  ap- 
.  propriate"  in  administration  of  the  Act.  In  those  States  Where  the  sole  State  agency 
is  a  State  board  that  relates  only  to  K-12  systems,  and •  not  to  the  broader  partner- 
ship of  Vocational  education  delivery,  responsibility,  for  the  postsecondary  program 
'  should  be  delegated  by  the  Act  itself  to  that  agency  which  administers  the  commu- 
nity and  technical  college  programs:  The  latter  agency  then  would  administer  Fart 
F.  in  its1  entirety  as  well  as  the  30  percent  postsecondary  setaside  in  Parts  A,sp  and 
>    D  of  Title  II.  :    .    '  .  , 

'  In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  We  Would  like  to  reinforce i  pii^sup^rt  for  the  30  per- 
cent ..floor  which  the  resolution  establishes  for-  postsecondary  institutions  in  the 
basic  programs  and' Parts  D  and  F  of  Title  II.  *..-•*:;.,. 
._„:The..  community,  colleges  are  in  ah  ideal  position  < to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  . 
^thrust  oi  the  reauthorization.  These  Kentucky  colleges  are  deeply  committed  to  and 

support  the  concepts  set  forth  in  the  reauthorization. These  inclode:  

1   __Providing^new^  improved,  expanded  or  intensified  vocationaL  education  programs 
4hal«_are_respojisive  to  labor  market  demands  or  are  designed  to  keep  abreast  of 
_•  technological_c_hanges\  including  high-technology  programs  involving  an  industry; 

•  education  partnership;  _■  ^  'L  

Providing,  pos_tsecojidary_  and  adult _ vocational  education.  Drograms  _and_  related : 
.  services  for  •  ou^f-schooi  youth  and  adults,  which  may_ include  upgrading  the_skiiis  ; 
of  employ ed_  workers,,  workers,  who  _ are  unemployed,  or  threatened  :with  unehlplpy- 
ment  as  a  result  of, technological  change  or  industrial  dislocation,  and  displaced 
homemakers  and  single  heads  of  households;  , 

-  '  Improving  ' the  academic  foundations  of  vocational  students,  in  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, written  and  oral  communication,  and  the  application  of.  newer  technologies 
(including  the  use  of  computers).     .  ■  i  '__     "  ,  -_ 

Funding  through^the  reauthorization  will  enable  the:collfges  to  more  Fully  imple- 
,  meht  these  concepts.  -  "      -  _  •  _      -         '>  _ 

.  ;  As  noted  above,  the  community  colleges  ihrKentucky  are  heavily  involved  in  pr<> 
viding -  vocational-technical  education.  However,  without  increases  in  federal  sup- 
port, the  communty  colleges  in  ''Kentucky'  will  hot  have  adequate  funds  to  serve  the. 
demand  for  existing  programs,  much  less  new  programs.  In  order  to  more  adequate- 
ly identify  and  meet  the  technical  education  needs i  t)f^heir  communities,  the  Ken- 
tucky community  colleges  haye^worked  closely  with  the:  Private  Industry  Councils 
in  tneir  communities  Which^re  administering  the  hew  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  Involvement  with  .the^JTPA'  program  has  strengthened  their  relationship  witn 
industry,  labor,  government  and  small  business  and  in  some,  cases  has  generated 
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•  :       new  program  funds,  but  the  technical  education  heeds  are  so  great  that  the  surface 

has_rtoJt_eYen_be_en_sw       ,   " 

jn.my.opinionj  passage  o_rH.R.  41W^ 
•  and  between  the;  primary  delivery  agencies  and  coordination  with  tbeJbb  Training 
Partnership'  Act,  cati  provide  the  H^tion i  an  impre^edehted  opjwrtuhity  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  well  trained  and  higheiy.  competitive  workforce  essential  to  ecohbm-  . 
ic  health  and  stability.  _  —  ..^    _  . 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  add  that  the  Council  for  Occupational  Education, 
which  represents  deans  and  directors  oF  occupational  education  in  the  community, 
technical  and  junior  colleges,  has  asked  to  be  associated  with  my  testimony'. 
c^   We  believe  great  strides  can  be  made  in  vocational-technical  education ^  through 
.1 :    .  H.H:  4J 64,  and  you  can  count  oh  bur  cooperation  to  make  it  a  highly  productive  pro- 
.  .      gram.  .  ■  ■-  .  t 

Mr^  Wethington.  We  "clearly  feel  ^ 
on  postsecondary  increasing  that  set-aside,  that  the  adult  education 
part  F  of  this  is  very  significant  for  us,  and  we  see  .  as  additional  : 
dollars  can  flow  there,  and  hopeJ,uliyv  dollars  that  follow  the  stu- 
:  dents,  will  allow  all  of  us  to  serve  additional  adults. in  training,  re- 
training, goStsecohdary  level  of  vocational  occupational  programs. 
In  fa'ct,  we  would  even  like  to  see  that  adult  trairiing,  retraining  - 
section  F,  if  we  couid,rwe  would  like  to  see  that  increase  from  the 
'   .     beginning,  we  would  like  to  see  a  higher  appropriation  in  there  of  ; 
maybe  $160  million  rather  than  the  $50  million  which  has  been 
proposed,  because  we  really  see  that  as  a  new  way  of  getting  at  the 
'  needs  of  adults.  _  ;  .  ■■  .  -'  __ 

falter  Prater  just  made  a  comment  I  would  like  to  second— that 
our  interest  is  not  in  trying  to  take  money  away  from  existing  vo-  • 
catipnal  education  programs.  We  really  sincerely  feel  that  there  is 
:  .  a  great  need  and  demand  at  the  postsecondary  level— we  would  :  • 
like  to1  get  additional  -  funding  iri  there  to  help  us  all  do  the  jbb  : 

which  we  feel  needs  to  be  done  in  this  Nation.  -j_    .  ~ 

.  ;  "  So  as  a  summary,  I  believe43iat  the  joint  efforts  of  the  American 
~~-  vocational"  education  group,  the  community  college  group,,  oarjef- 
fbrts  in  working  with  J;he  JoD-Training_Partnership  Act,  in  pulling  v- 
this  thing  together,  we  can  all  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  some 
of  th^'needs  that  business  and  industry?,  and  some  of  the  needs^that 
indiyid u_als_ Have. in_ this country  fort raining,  retraining,  education  , 
at  the  postsecondary  level.  _'____Ji::_'  ; 

_:Lwpuld  like _tb  join  with  them  in  support  of  the  bill  and  your\ef- 
forts  for  this  bill,  and  pledge  our  cooperation  to  assisting  in  any 
way  we  can  with  the  passage  of  House  Resolution.  4164.  N 
Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very,  much.  Good  testimony. 
Now,  Dr.  Campbell,  we  will  hear  from  you  now.  Identify  yourself 
and  go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE^RY  CAMPBELLv  DIRECTOR ,  PRESTONSBURG  r 
—  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  KY.  ?. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Dr.  Henry  Campbell,  JrfU 
chief  administrative  officer  of  Prestonsburg  Community  College.  m 

I  represent  the  directors  of  eastern  Kentucky  of  the  community  :;, 
colleges,  and  we  represent,  of  course,  the  same  fdur  areas  that  the 
four  gentlemen  have  discussed  who  preceded  me,  in  terms  of  voca- 
tional education.  We  work  very  closely  with  the  vocational  educa-  ; 
tion  people  within  our  area  to  support  the  students.  :  ; 

We  have  three  basic  types  of  students  in.  our  area:  the  student 
who  comes  to  us  fresh  frofn  high  school,  the  student  who  is  seeking 
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retraining,  and  the  student  whojfes  simply  attempting  to  learn  new 
;:      skills.  '.   -   .'-  .  ^ 

l_We  _feel_that_  tlie^bill  addresses  all  bf  those  adequately — while 
perhaps  not  adequately  a&  much  as  we  would  all  like  to  have,  but 
very,  well— and  we  would  like  to.  join  in  support  with  bur  vocational 
education  colleagues  from  eastern  Kentucky  in  favor,  of  this  bill. 

Thank  you. very  much.  '  „  _  °_ 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  thank  all  of  you.  .  \  : 

-      I  noticed  in  Mr.  Prater's  testimony  that  he  opposed  the  adminis- 
tration's block  grant  for  vocational  and  adult  educations  Because  it; 
would  cause  two  different  groups  to  compete  for  limited  funds.  \ 

I  would  like  ,to  ask  the  other  area  vocational  directors  if  you 
.  agree  with  Mr-Prater  on  that? 

Mr.  Vansant.  Congressman  Perkins,  I  certainly  agree  with  Mr. 
Prater  because  I  think  they  have  two  different  missions.  One  is  to 
combat  illiteracy  and  the  other  is  to  train  people  for  occupational 
skills.    ,.    '        .  V  '■  ■— _  ; 

Chairman  PERKiNS.1What.  d9  you  think  about  that.  Dr.  Campbell? 
""""  Mr.l_C.AMPBELL.  Well,  perhaps  I  would  have  to  go  along  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  that.  It  is_  twp_differeht_  types  of  activity. 
.  Chairman  Perkins.  60  ahead,  Charles.  _ 

Mr;  Chattin  .  I  would  also  support  Mr.  Prater  that  there  i_s_  too 
much  politics  involved  in  it  send  there  is  a  chance  in  which  again 
you  could  be  losing  money  when  you  actually  should  be  receiving 
it.   ,  ' '        \t  •  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.  Where  would  the  politics  be*  in  your  judg- 
ment?  •  

Mr.  Chattin.  I  think  definitely  on  the  State  level*  when  you 
'"   have  built  their  block  giants  down  in  the  States  and  all,  that  you 
L  wbulid  probably  get  in  trouble; 
Chairman  Perkins;  Mr.  Skaggs. 

Mr.  Skaggs.  Mr:.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  in  my- testimony^  I 
feel  very  strongly that  the  sole  State,  agency  -sv^-a.^iV-Iai^mis^ 
traiive  framework  to  work  Jn  and  State  director  oi^ vocational 
education.  And  people  in  our  State,  I  believe,  are  big  enough — they 
are  interested  in  all  agencies  and  the  community  college  certainly 
qualifies  for  these  funds  and  they  are  delighted  to  work  with  them. 
We  don't  have  that  problem. 

.  .     Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Prater,  do  you  want  to  elaborate  any? 

Mr.  Prater.  As  written  in  my  prepared  statement,  I  feel  the  Ad- 
..ministration  Act,  the  Consolidation  Act,  would  not  be  in  the  best 
interest  _of  *j ^Pperation.__I  d_Q  think  there  would be cbmjretitij?n^for 
the  dollars  that  are  appropriated:  I  think  there  are  two  separate 

'.'  ;  groups  here;  their  missions  are  somewhat  different,  If  you  look*  at 
the^  purposes  and  the  missions,^  think  it  is  clearly  stated.  There- 
4bre>  I  feel  that  we  should  support  the  AVA  version  of  the  act  for 

1983.      . .  ••        ■_;  ■  i  • 

,  Chairman  Perkins.  Dr.  Wethington. 

Mr.  Wethingtqn.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  "worked  on  this  par- 
^  ticular  

■  Chairman /PMKiNs^  I^t  me  first  state  that  jrbu  haTO  ^r^psed^  as 
I  understand  your  .testimony;  that  the,  new  adult  training  programs 
, — .-tye~  operated  only  in  postsebondary-  institutions. L-ThuL  would  BeTor 
;  the  programs  supported  in  the  new  adult  title  of  the  bill.  0f  course, 

■.'••::>;-'  •  .  •  :       :  '   ir;v       .350  • 
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that  is  not  the  case  at  the  present  time._But  this  is  your  view,  is  it, 
completejview_s?__  _  ~  -  -  - 

Mr.  Wethington.- My  earlier  comment  that  I  saw  this  new  adult 
title^dne  that  would  provide  additional  dollars,  I  see  it  targeted- for 
postsecondaryJnstitutions,  and  I  realize  there  may  not  be  complete 
agreement  with  that.  ;  ^      ^  _  ^ 

I  would  like  to  see  additional  dollars  come  in  to ^address^the  ^diilt 
training  needs,  arid  I  feel  that  postsecondary  institutions  can  do 
that.  ;  .'    .     .  .  -  1..   ■  . 

Now,  ,  these  gentlemen  operate  postsecondary  institutions  as  do  I.  • 
They  also  have  other  responsibilities  in  addition  to  that.  It  is  a  > 
community  college  feeling,  I  believe^  that  postsecondary  technical 
institutes  and  community  "Colleges  are  ideally  located  to  provide 
-thisJcind-of^aining.  The  students  are  there— we  are  perfectly  will-, 
ing  to  see  the  dollars  follow  the  students  in  this  particular  empha-  > 
sis.  But  our  support  is  there  for  what  has  been  put  ^together  in 

House  Resolution  4164. .    •  .    

-We  are  not  interested  in  the  block  grant  concept  as  opposed  by 
"TVIr.  Prater ._  _ 

Chairman  Perkins.  How  do  you  feel  about  thai,  Charles?,  _______ .Ji- 

Mr.  Chattin.  I  am  not  quite  following.  What  is  the  question 
now?  ,     . '    '•• .  '   *  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  first  answer-^you  *  are  opposed  to  tiie 
block  grant,  aren't  you?  x. 

Mr.  Chattin:  Right.  ..  ..    ,  - 

Chairman  Perkins.  Dr.  Wethington  stated,  I  believe,  that  he  has 
proposed  that  the  new  adult  training  program  be^  operated  only  in 
postsecondary  institutions.  This  would  be  for  the  program  support- 
ed in  the  new  adult  title  of  the  bill.  How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Mr.  Chattin.  .1  think  probably  Dr.  Wethington  is  saying  the 
State,  voca^  also  provide  training  in 

the  postsecondary  area  the  same  as  community  colleges.  I  think; 
again,  there  is  a  working  relationship  between  community  colleges 
and  State  schools  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Am  I  stating  this  right? 

Mr.  Wethingtok.  That  is  corredi 

Mr^  Chattin.  That  is  what I  was  thinking. 

I  don't  think  he  is  saying  that  they  want  to  take  something  away  . 
from  the.State '-vocational-technical  schools:  It  is  just  a  matter,  ,o£ 
some  of  the  dollars  flowing  in  at  the  present  time  that  does  provide 
some  types  of  training  in  the  community  college  system.  . 

So  I  don't  see  that  we  have,  a  problem  in  the  State  of  Kentuck 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Skaggs.  •  :  ;  ; 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  am  in  total,  agreement  with  Dr.  Wethington,  with 
one  exception,  and  £  will  makes  that  exception.   

I  believe jwe  should  offer  the  postsecondary  training^nd  retrain- 
ing, programs  Wherever  they  are  needed  with  the  emphasis^on  thj|^ 
community;  college  arid  postsecondary  institution,  certainly.  BuFifr 
we  needed-to-teach  in  one  of^onr  area  centers,  I  WQUld-ho_p.e_that 
the  legislation  would  not  prohibit  that. 

Chairman  Perkins..  Walter,  __ 

Mr;  Prater^  I  agree  with  that.  .       _  1  

Chairman  Perkins.  Now,  some  of  you  have  stated  that  3-year 
'  plans  may  not  lessen  paperwork  and  that  maybe  we  should  contin- 
ue with  the  1-year  plans. 
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Couid.you  explain  this  a  little  further?  Go  ahead:  \ 

Mr.  Vansant.  The  3-year  plan  at  the  State  level  seems  to  pose 
no  problem.  But  we  do  have  difficulty  getting  local  planning  from 
our  local  school  districts.  And  they  have  indicated  to  lis— I  think 
all  of  us,  perhaps— that  the  3-year  plan  would  be  somewhat  bur- 
derisome  For  the  local  districts;  particularly  since  there  is  very  little 
money  involved  in  many  instances,  and  we  would  ha^jejto  aid  and 
assist  perhaps  to  get  anything  more  than  a  1-year  plafi—/we  could 
spend  a  lot  of  time  even  with  that  Frankly,  I  don't  have'  the  staff 
to  help  them  with  a  3-year- plan;  and  apparently,  they  don't  either. 

The  1-year  plan  would  probably  be  sufficient  for  the  local  dis- 
tricts at  this  point  in  time.  , 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  you.  I  know  Mr.  Skaggs  talked 
about  his  waiting  list. '  What;  waiting  list  do  you  have  now,  Mr. 
Chattin,  of  people  unable  to_get  in tib  the  vocational-  schools! 

Mrl  Ghattin.  As  of  yesterday,  I  had  2,742  people  in  the  waiting 
list^  We  are  in _a_bad [  state  Jn  Kentucky  as  far; as Woney*  as  far  as 
being  able  to  employ  teachers,  employ  par^time ^teachers.  It  ap-       i  / 
pears  that  there  is  no  money  available.  Ther^  * 
time,  you  are  not  taking  in  the  number  of  peopl^thgt  we  would  be 
taking,  in  a  year  ago,  or _2  jrears  ago,  because  of  tSAack  of  funding.      ,  *  \ 
And  there  has  been  a  freeze  on  all  State  personnel  in  the  State  of-  v 

Kentucky.         _    ._ '._   *   rr  \ 

'  So  there  is  not  any  way  that  tSus  is  going  down  until  such  time  \ 
as  we  do  have  some  funding  for  t  jme  personnel,    •   ."   '.  . 

Chairman  Perkins:  Mr.  Prater,  what  about  your,  waiting  list? 

Mr.  Prater.  We  have  approximately  1,200  on  the  waiting  list.  I 
might  point  out,  a  waiting  list  is  kept  on  students  who  make  appli- .  N 
cation  to  the1  school.  Of  course,  those  people  who  come  to  the 
school,  they  have  a  felt  need,  at  the  time  they  arrive  there.  They 
ar^  interested,  they  want  some  training.  /       _; _lv 

And  when  we  are  put  in  a  position  of  having  to  tell  them,  we 
don't  have  vacancies — as  a  general  rule,  something  else  /happens 
along  the  way,  and  many  times  it  isn't  to  the  satisfaction  of  that 
young  person  or  that  older  person  who  is  in  need  of  job  retraining. 

Mr.  Wethington.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  comment  on 
that 

:  Chairman  Perkins.  You  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Wethington.  We  don't  maintain  waiting  lists  in  the  commu- 
nity colleges.  But  it  is  not  unusual,  in  fact,  probably /across  the 
State  we  will  be  finding  three  to  four  times  the  number /of  qualified 
applicants  for  programs  like  associate  degree  nursing  tpan  we  are 
able  to  take  in  in  our  existing  classes. i  /  - 

Chairman  Perkins.  Dr.  Campbell,  do  you  want  to  comment? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes;  in  connection  with  what  Dr.  Wethingtpn  just 
said,  we  have  a  waiting, list  of  anywhere  from  110  to  -150  people 
who  continue  to  go  to  sch  ool  at  the  community:,  colleges,  hoping 
that  some  day  they  can  g6t  into  the  nursing  program.  That  is  a 
year-by-year  occurrence. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Dr.  Vansant. 
:,  :Mr.  Vans  ant:  Particularly  in  the  health  field,  the!  PN  program, 
we  have,  a  large  waiting  list.  Our  problem  in  region  9f  is  we  haven't 
had  the  wide  variety  of  programs  that  we  needed  to  mfeet  the  needs 
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.training  these  people.  We  are  going  to  begin  to  meet  those  next 

year.  -    .  - 

We  do  have  waiting  lists.  We  have  about  300  on  the  waiting  Jist  > 
to  get  into  our  two  PN  programs,  and  we  have  waiting  lists  in  busi- 
ness and  office,  arid  some  of  our  other  programs  also.  But  we  don't 
advertise  and  recruit  much  because  we  didn't  have  much  to  offer, 
but  we  are  going  to  have.  I  hope  that  the  need  is  there  and  we  can 
meet  it_  -  *  - 

.  Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  another  question.  In  the  new 
high  technology  program  of  the  bill  there-  is  a  requirement  that 
business  must  match  25  percent  of  the  Federal  funds.  Would  this 
matching  requirement  work  in  eastern  Ke_ir^kyO_amJu_st  won- 

Bering  about  that.  

The  bill  also  requires  a  25  percent  match  by  the  State  for  Ihese 
programs.  Would  this  work  in  Kentucky?  Could  you  get  the  25  per- 
cent? This  bilHs  a  working  piece  of  paper.  Could  you  get.  that  25 
percent  from  the  State  or  from  the  local  education  agencies,  or 
from  business?  Go  ahead  and' comment  on  that.  i 
MrT  V^nsant.  Are  we  talking  about  in-kind?  j 
.  Chairman  Perkins.  Yes.  S  .' „_  _  -       -    _  -  A 

Mr.  Vansant.-Ybs;  I  think  this  is  feasible.  In  fact,  I  don  t  think 
the  State  can  afford  the  100  percent  and,  of  course,  we  can't  expect 
that  from  the  Federal  level.  But  I  thirik-working  together,  State; 
Federal,  and  then  with  our  local  business  and  industry— I  think 
that  would  be  more  than  glad  to  help, us  in  high  technology  areas 
..simply  because  we  just  couldn't  afford,  to  buy  some  of  the . equip- 
ment that  is  necessary.  But  through- cooperative  education,  through- 
using  their  sites  for  training,  I  think  the  25  matc.h  is  certainly  not 
unrealistic.  _  ,  > 

Chairman  Perkins.  If  I  understand  it  correctly,  it  is  a  match  ot 
50  percent.  Is  that  right?  Check  <that  out.    ,       .  .„  , 
*-Mri.  VansAnt.  If  you  are  talking  about  dollars,  then  it  would 
present  some  problems.  r  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.  Yes.  i"  ■     

Mr.  Vansant.  Yes,  sir,  it  would  present  some  problems.  . 
Chairman  Perkins.  Create  a  problem.  What  do  you  people  say 
about  that?  -  -   -  -  =  --  -  -    -  *  '  - 

Mr.  Chattin.  In  our  particular  case  I  would  think  the  amount  ot__ 


money  in i  which  jndjistry  and  labor  contributes  to  start  with  in  the 
regular-programs^r^lMh^ 

for  developing  an  instrumentation  program^  for  instance,  and^we  , 
know  that  the  employment  rate  is  there,  then  I  see  no  problem 
whatsbeve_r_getting  any  type  of  support  or  help:       '  - 
Chairman  Perkins.  I  want  to  clarify.  You  can  match  in-kind. 


Chairman  Perkins.  It  is  plainly  spelled  out  in  the  bill. 

Mr;  Chattin.  Right.  No  problem- 
■  -  Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead.  

Mr.  Chattin,  _I  don't  think  that  we  have  any  problems  myself  be- 
cause-a  good  indication  is  at  th£  present  time  setting  up  an  instru- 
mentation department,  we  have  16  experts  on  a  committee.  The 
committee  realizes  today  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to. put 
$350,000  into  this  instrumentation  program. 
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It  appears  at  the  present  time  they  are  going  to  commit  to  prob- 
ably half  of  it  or  they  are  telling  us  to  set  tip  the  mechanics  of 
where  the  instruments  will  go  and  all,  and  they  will  look  ^  them 
and  see  that  the  instruments  are  put  into  the  spots  they  belong*  . 

Sa,  you  know,  I  have  a  feeling  that  ^if  there  ig  a  rieed  for  that 
type  of  training  in  high  tech,  you  are  going*  to  jfet  all/ the  support 
you  need  to  put  the  programs  on.  jf*  k~ 

Mr.  Skaggs.  I  am  glad  the  legislation  says  i?£fund  rr$tch  for  busi- 
ness and  industry.  That  would  be^acceptable  in  our  region,  if  that 
were  a  monetary  match,  it  would  certainly  Jte  adjffaster,  iii  my, 
.  opinion:  *  y^-^Tj^  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Prater,  you  have  indicated  the  coal  busi- 
ness was^picking  up.  Of  course,  it  is  picking  up  just  ja.  little;  but  not 
all  that  much,  in  my  judgment.  Could  you  get  the  coal  companies-^ 
let  me  ask  you  arid  Bronelle  Skaggs — in  your  opinion;  to  make  con- 
tributions in  this  high-tech  area?  In  other  words/  you  "don't  have 
any  other  business,  really.  Where  would,  you  be  left?  Would  you  be 
leftout  of- this  high-tech  program?  '/_'__" 

JVtir.  Prater.  Mr.  Chairman,  based  on  history  up  to  this  point  in 
time,  I  think  there  would  be  some  problems.  As  lpng  as  we  have 
the  inkind,  we- may  be  able  to  make  it.  But  if  the  .inkindv;  were  , 
eliminated,  then  I  certainly  think  we  would  have  real  problems, 
and  we  possibly  could  have  anyway.  ;  -  - 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  do  you  think  about  that,  Mr.  Skaggs? 

Mr._SKAGG|.  Yes,  I  would  concur  with  Mr. /Prater's  statement, 
Mr.  Chairman.  .]-..• 
\ .  The  coal  industry  has  been  extremely  good  to  iis  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  I  am  sure:  But  a  monetary  match  would,  as  I  said 
earlier*  would  b^mbst  djfficult  lrikirid,  I  think  the  larger  'compa- 
nies would  be  happy  to  cooperate..  j  - 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Boucher.   j 

Mr.  Boucher.  Th^nk  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  / 
"  I  simply  want  to  commend  the  witnesses  today  for  some  very  ex- 
cellent testimony.  I  think  the  concerns  that  you  have  expressed 
very  closely  _  rjeflec tjhe  concerns  .expressed^  by  yocatiorial  6ducatioii 
instructors  and  administrators  in  my  district  during  the  course  of 
hearings  that  this  committee  held  there  somg  t  ,/eeks  ago.  • 

Mr:  Chairman,  i  want  to  commend  you  for  introducing  this  legis- 
lation, of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor*  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  our  committer  can  move  forward  in  due  course  to  report 
it  favorably  to  the  House.  *  / 

Thank  you.  .  /   

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  all/ ofTydii  this  morning.  You 
have  been  very  helpful  to  the  committee.  The  committee  has  been 
working  hard.  I  just  wish  we  could^Jfeye  had  more  members  here 
today.  But  you  have  been  very  helpful /and  we.  appreciate  your  ap- 
pearance here  on  this  occasion.  I  thank/  all  of.  you.  - 

Mr..  Vans  ant.  Thank  you.  /    ■  ' 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now,  our  last  witnesses,  panel  2,  Ms.  Janet 
Wells,  associate  director,  Federal  education  project,  lawyers'  conn 
mittee  for  ciyil  rights;,  and  Ms.  There'sa  Gusick,  program  associate, 
legislation,  project  on  equal  education  rights.  Come  around,  both  of 
you.  We  will  hear  from  you' first;  Ms/ Wells.  Go  right  ahead. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JANET  WELLS,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  FEDER- 
AL EDUCATION  ITdJJSCt  OF  THE  LAWYERS'  COMMITTEE  FOR 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  UNDER  LAW 

Ms.  Weujs.  Thank  you. 
_  Mr-_CJi^rmari^^  asso- 
ciate director  of  the  Federal  education  project  of  the  lawyers'  com- 
mitteefprcivil  rights  _uM§rlaw.   :       .  . 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  and_  to  testify  on 
H.R  41]^^  Education  Act_of  1983.   

My  testimony  has  been  endorsed  by  11  organizations  which  rep^ 
resent  the  con wrns  of  minorities,  Jrilingual,  disadvantaged,  handi- 
capped, and  female  students;  the  children's  defence  fund,  LULAC 
national  education  service  centers,  the  League^TWomen  Voters  of 
the  TJnited  States,  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  andHEducational 
Fund?  the  National  Association  for  Bilingual  Education,  the  Na- 
tional Black  Child  Development  Institute,  the  National  Council  of 
LAROSA,  the  National  Federation  of  Business  iind  Professional 
W  -nten's  Clubs,  the  project  on  equal  education  rights  of  the  NOW 
legal  defense  and  education  fund,  arid  the  Women's  Equity  Action 
League. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  .several  major  objections  to  H.R.  4164. 
The  first  is  that  we  do  not  feel  that  it  will  substantially  increase, 
and  as  written,  may  actually  decrease  resources  Tor  vocational  edu- 
cation for  young  people  with  special  needs. 

Part  E  is  the  only  section  of  the  bill  which  requires  funds' to  be 
spent  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  disadvantaged,  handicapped,,  and 
limited  English-proficient  students.  Yet,  the  authorization  of  $325 
million  for  part  E  is  less  than  the  appropriation  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, handicapped,  and  limited  Eriglish-spealdrig^»defsection 
110  of  the  current  act. 

Currently^  some  $197  million  of  VEA  funds  is  set  aside  for  pro- 
grams to  meet  the7  needs  of  these  students  and  a  Stqte  match  ifor 
those  dollars  is  required.  Another  $14%  million  is  appropriated  for 
the  disadvantaged  under  subpart  i>  bringing  the  total  amount  of 
VEA  funds  reserved  and  spent  for  special  populations  to  some  $409 

million.  •  .......  J_ 

-  So,  even  if  Congress  ultimately  authorized  $325  million  for  part 
E,  and  even  if  the  appropriation  level  reached  the  authorization 
level  each  year,  there  jsvould  be  Jess  money  in  this  bill  for  special 
populations  than  has  been  spent  in  late  1983.   __   ___  _______ 

It  is  true  that  there  is'  a  hold  harmless  proyision  for  the  handi- 
capped _arid_  disadyahMged,,  But  thj^  prov_isibn_  suffers _frpm_  the 
vagueness  of  a  jiumber  of  other  provisions  of  the  bilL  For  example, 
it  isn't  clear  whether  pri^  local jnatchihg 

funds  wouldJbe  heltf  harmless,  or  whether  programs  for  the  limited 
English  proficient  would  have  to  be  maintained  at  current  levels. 

The  hold  harmless  provision  means  that,  at  best,  funding  for  pro- 
grams  and  activities  for  the  neediest  groups  of  students  would 
remain  at  1983  levels. 

And  as  women's  groups  have  pointed  out,  there  would  be  no 
funds  for  sex  equity.  ;  ; 

— The  question  of  H.R.  41 64 's  lack  of-^tniatch  was  raised  in  yester- 
day's hearing,  and  the  nefed'fbr  it  was  rejected  on  the  grounds  that 
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States  are  already  supporting  vocational  education  at  10  to  1- 
While  this  is  true  for  vocational  education  as  a  whole,  it  isn't  true**" 
for  special  populations  where  the  States  spend,  only  70  cents  for 
every  Federal  dollar. 

Moreover,  the  AVA  warned  in  a  March  1982  report  about;  a  poll 
of  its  members,  that  if  Federal  support  for  vocational  education 
droppedr  extra  services  for  special  population  groups  would  be 
among  the  first  items  to  be  cut. 

Another  aspect  of  part  E  which  concerns  us  is  its  assumption 
that  economically,  disadvantaged  and  minority  students  are  unable 
to  profit  front  vocational  education  only  because  of  educational  de- 
ficierices,  financial  inability,  and  limited  English  proficiency. 

In  fact,  as  AVA  has  often  acknowledged,  any  particularly  great 
problem  is  that  there  are  not  enough  high"  quality  vocational  in 
areas,  particularly  rural  areas  and  large  cities,  where  minority  and 
disadvantaged  students  are  concentrated. 

The  1978  Westadt  study  showed  that  _the  Nation's  inner  cities 
have  almost  23  percent  of  the  population  but  only  8.1  percent  of 
the  secondary,  and  9.3  percent  of  the  postsecondary  vocational 
schools.  This  is  an  inequality  created  in  part* by  tl^e  Vocational' 
Education:.  Act  under^  which  construction  of ;  suburban  and  small 
city  vocational  schoola  ftourishecLin  the  early  Sixties. 

Subpart  4  of  part  ^  of  the  1976  amendments  authorizing  emer- 
gency assistance  to  modernize  facilities  and  equipment  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  was  never  funded. 
;  Gharies  Benson  and  Gareth  Hoachlander,  who  conducted  NIE's 
study  of  ther  Distribution  of  Funds  for  Vocational  Education,  point  : 
out  that  the  oversubscription  ' of  quality  vocational  programs  in 
urban  areas  creates  a  disincentive  to  school  officials  to  provide  re- 
ipedial  programs  for  educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged 
students  and  females  because  officials  heed  a  screening  device  for 
these  programs.  '; 

_  Moreover,  students  feel  little  incentive  to  participate  in  remedial 

programs  because  there  is  so  little  certainty  they  will  be  admitted 
to  a  vocational  program  once  they  have  completed  them. 

This  brings  me  to  our  second  major  concern  with  the  bill,  and 
that  is  the  formulas  for  distributing  funds  to  the  States  and  to  local 
agencies.  For  if  we  are  truly  serious  about  improving  vocational ^op- 
portunities for  the  disadvantaged,  detailed  formulas  which  dfive*  " 
funds  to  local  educational  agencies  with  high  concentrations  of  low- 
income  students  are  essential.  _ 

H.R.  4164  uses  the  same  interstate  distribution  formulas  as  the  5 
current  act.  We  know  from  the  NIE  study  that  they  don't  relate 
well  to  Federal  objectives.  For  example,  Benson  and  Hoachlander 
found  that  the  formula  based  on  pe*r  capita  income  -ioes  not  drive 
Federal  funds  to  States  that  have  concentrated  populations  of  low- 
income  yo^th  or  unem  

The  formula  riesultsJn  favorable  treatment  for  States  with  low 
unemployment  rates.  The  formulas,  then,  are  at  some  odds  with 
parts  E  and  F.  , 

The  interstate  distribution  formulas  in  the L_l_976_a^hd_mehts  are 
vague  aHd  contradictory.  H.R.  4164  substitutes  a  formula  which  is 
merely  vague.  It  says  only  that  States  must  allocate  more  Federal 
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funds  to  eligible  recipients  iff  units  of  government  that  the  States 
as  economically  depressed  or  haying  high  Unemployment:  ¥ 

One  of  the  bill's  purposes As_  to. assist  the  most  economically r  de-~ 
pressed  communities  ofLa  State  to  raise  employment  and  occupa-v 
tional  competencies, of  its;  citizens.  Yet,  the  bill  has  no  mechanism 
for  making  this  happen.  ii_ 

Benson  and  Hoachlander  found  that  among  the  12  States  they 
studied  in  1979,  most  have  not  developed  a  mathematically  sound 
interstate  distribution  formulas  to  meet  Federal  purposes.  And 
while  on:  the  average,  7  of  the  12, States  sent  more  VEA  funds  per 
student  to  LEA's  with  below  average  relative  financial  ability, 
above  average  unemployment  rates,  and  above  average  .concentra- 
tions of  low-income  families,  the  pattern  was  not  consistent  across 
all  local; educational  agencies.  _'  •  --  - 

Moreover,  the  effects  of  Federal  allocations  were  often  offset  by 
the^Tstribution  of  State  and  local  funds.  . 

They  criticize  the  legislation  for  failing  to  definie  an  economically 
depressed  area  or  a  high  rate  of  unemployment.  Some  States,  they 
found^Jhiad  labeled  almost  all  their  recipients  economically  de- 
pressed. .         °  ,        .  :. 

Section  2(4)(d)(2)  of  part  E  has  been  praised  by  witnesses'  this 
week  as  being  a  formula  for  the  distribution  of  part  E  funds.  But  it 
is  not  a  :formula,:  it -is  just  another  irresolvably  vague  direction  as  • 
to  what  States  should  do  with  Federal  money.  ■  --- 

We  object  to  a  number  of  other  prpvisions  of  the  bill.  It  would 
authorize  24  times  a^  much  money  for  homemaking  programs  as* 
for  personnel  to  assist  States  in  overcoming  sex  discrimination 
-  against  wbmeriinjqb  training.  :>  - 

We  feel  that  this  is  highly  disproportionate  in  an  area  when 
moat  women  work  outside  the  home,  and  when  there  is  a  tremen- 
dously high  level  of  poverty  among  women.  • .  \  

Moreover,  the  bill's,  language  encourages  s:he  enrollment  of  mi- 
norities and 'the  disadvantaged  in  home  ecorr  miCs  at  a  time  when 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights'  surveys  showed  tftst  they  are  already 
disproportionately  enrolled.  Tfitfe,  collection  of  enrollment  data  by 
race  anc?,  «ex  would be ^eliminated.  -  - 

The  National  Advisory  Council  oh  Vocational  Education  would 
become  a  political  mbuthpiece  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States*  ratner  than  an  advisory  body  accountable  to  the  Congress 
and  the  public.   _       _     _    .         ij  ; 

More -than  $9  mHiidn  for"  vocational  education  research  would  be 
.  authorial  Jn  spite  of  severe  criticism  of  the  National  Center  for 
R<\<earch  and  Vocational  Educatioi  .   • 

State. p!an.-> 'would  continue  to  Ld  voluminous  but  they  would  be 
useless  as  planning  dbcy.K*c:v^  The  penaLty  for  violating  provisions 
of  the  uci  -vould  be  :ed\  ::ed  to  withholding  funds  only  from  pro- 
grams H{T?cied  by  trie violation.    • . 

Iri  bii«*  U'stirnbny  we  shwt  that  this  would  not  only  reduce  die 
incentive  o  comply  with  the  law,  but  also  potentially  create  ur\  in- 
■  cehtive  t,:;  v>,oH1  °  it.  -  -  -       -  --   •     .  — 

Final  I. %  wo  J.,  deeply  concerned  that  this  subcommittee  might 
pays  a  bill  wiii     \<arns  so  little  from  the  NIE  study  of  vocational 
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education — a.  $3  million  study,  authorized  by  this  body,  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

H.R.  4164  ignores  tKe  study's  criticism  of  the  VEA's  legal  impre- 
cision and  vague  or  permissive  instructions  fdr_the.  use-arid  distri- 
bution of  Federal  Funds.  ■' 

It  would  perpetuate  or  compound  most  of  the  problems  the  study 
cited.  ....... 

Chief  among  them,  the  criticism  that  the  Federal  lavsr^ttempts  to 
do  too  many  things  with  the  $1  it  contributes  for  every  $10  $peixi 
on  vocational  education.  -  "   .  

We  know  this  bill  would  not  work  because  we  have  the  NIE 
study,  several  GAO  reports,  and.  a  number  of  other  studies  which 
demonstrate  why  it  will  not. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  has  been  characterized by  inequal- 
ity, ineffectiveness,  and  a  lack  of  national  purpose,  for  20  years^  We 
are  afraid  that— *he  Vocational-Tecrpiical  Education  Act  of  1983 
would  carry  on  that  tradition.  , ' 

We  urge  the  subcd tn rriit tee  not  to _pass  a ny  new  /vbcat ion al  educa- 
tion  legislation  until  it  has  thoroughly  reviewed  the  fffiB  study  and' 
has  developed  legislation  which  overcomes  the  VEA's  errors  and 
inequities.  -   TT 

Thank  you  and  I  will  be  jj^ad  to  ans we r  any  questions.  «* 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you* very  much^  :  

[The  prepared  statement  of  Janet  Wells  follows:]  , 

Prepared  Statement  of Janet  Wells,  Associate  Director,  Fed eralT Education 
Project  of  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  _ Subcpmm i tteeA _ I  am  J ane t_ We j js,_  associate jrfirec-' 
i°r  the  Federal  Ed ucatio it  Project  of  t h e  Lawyers1 '_  Comm i ttee  for  Civil  Righ  ts 
Under  Law.  I  appreciate  your  inyitation  to  me  to  be  here  today  to  testify  on  H.R. 
4164,  the  Vocational  Technical  Education  Act  of  1983.   '  . '  - 

H.R.  4 164  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  Sij^dvantaged  and  handicapped  persons,  mi- 
norities, women  or  the  limited  Enj[iish-prpficient.  It  overcomes  none  of  the  major 
errors  and  inequities  which  the  General  Accounting.  Office^  the  National  Institute 
Ed  ucation  and  .many  others  tiaye  cited  in  h  igh  jy .  critical  stud  jog  0f  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  in  all  of  its  authorized  forms  since  1963.  We  already  know  from  the 
research  history  of.  the  ypcatipnaLH^ucatipn  Act  what  is  wrong  with  _thj.s  bill  and 
why  it  would  cause  no  interruption  in'  20  years  of ^  ine^ntable  services  for  the  so- 
called  special  population  groups  it,  at  first  glance,  would  seem  to  serve. 

Iit i  reviewing  the  bill^we  found  the  following  major  problems.  _ 

The  authorization  level  of  $325  million  for  Part  E,  Vocational  Education'  Pro- 
grams for  Youth  With  Special  Needs,,  would  provide  less  money  for  disadvantaged 
arid  handicapped,  students  than  the  present  law.  It  is  doubtful  there  would  be  any 
new  funds  in  the  bill  For  limited  English-proficient  students  or  to  improve  opportu- 
nities for  women  in  vocational-education^  . 

The  funding  formulas  in  H.R.  4164  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  current  law  arid 
do  riot  drive  funds  to  states  or  local  areas  with  large  concentrations  of  low-income  or 
unemployed  persons.  -  r  -  _ 

The  bill  would  riot  overcome  brie  of  the  most  serious  inequities  in  vocational  edu- 
cation— the  shortage  of  adequate  facilities  arid  high  quality  programs  in  inner  cities 
and  rural  areas.  ... 

The  bill  Wolild  authorize  24  times  as  much  money  for  homemaking  programs  as 
for  personnel  to  overcome  sex  discririuriatiori  in  programs  leading  to  employment. 

Part  F,  Adult  Training  arid  Restraining,  lacks  a  formula  to  concentrate  funds  in 
areas  With  the  greatest  needs  arid  Would  permit  funds  to  be  spent  for  any  postsec- 
oridary  or  adult  Vocational  program; 

Collection  of  enrollment  data  by  sex  and  race  would  be  eliminated. 

The  bill  would  politicize  thenational  vocational  education  advisory  council,, 
making  ""its ^members"  answerable  drily  to  the  President  arid  not  to  Congress'W  the 
public. :  .  , 
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_  The  bill  would  authorize  more  than  $9  million  for  vocational  education  research 
but  would  \ot  eliminate  problems  which  have  led  to  criticism  of  the  national  center 
for  research  in  vocational  education.     >4  _  .  ---jj-  --      :    j-       _-  "    -  - 

__H.il  j  164  does  not  contain  an  amendment  to  the"  1976  Vocational  Education  Act 
amendments'  to  specify  clearly  that  the  sex  equity  coordinator  must  work  full  time 
on_iss_ues_  relating  to  sex  discrimination.  -  ;  _  : 

_  State  plans  would  continue  to  "be  voluminous  but  useless  as  planning  and  report- 
ing documents.  _     _  _  -  f  . 

Evaluations  would  not  be  required  to  address  unequal  access  Of  minorities, 
women,  the  disadvantaged  or  the  handicapped.  .       ...       r  r  _ , 

_The_  penally,  for  violating  the  law  could  be  reduced  to  the  withholding  ol  iunos 
from  the  program  in  which  the  violation  occurred,  ^hus  in  some  cases  creating  an 
incentive  for  states  to  violate  the  law.    -    • ;       -    --         -  -■   -  -  _■     -  -  - 

In  the_1976  VEA  amendments,  Congress  authorized  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation to_  undertake  a  study  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  its  effectiveness. 
The  Vocational  Education  Study:  The~Fihal  Report  concluded  that  the  federal  law 
attempted  _to  do  "too  much  too  little."  The  Vocational  Technical  Education  Act  ^of 
1983  would  .compound  the  problems  with  the  current  statute  whiie  reducing  the 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  disadvantaged,  women,  minority  groups  and  the  handicapped. 

The  AVA  hag_hgpn  addressing  the  inequities  inherent  in  the  Vocational  EdQca-- 
tlon  Act  for  several  years.  For  exampleL  the  organizatioh  has  done  much  to  publiew 
the  National  Study  of  Vocational  Education  Systems  and  Facilities,  written  by  Alan 
Woodruff  in  1978.  which  shows  the' serious  shortfall  of  vocational  facilities  m  Ameri- 
can cities.  Later  in  this  testimony,  we  quote  statistics  from  the  Woodruff  *t-;dy 
which  we  took  from  the  AVA's  February  23,  1983s  testimony  oh  >^.g^npttf£  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  oh  fctfucation,  SiB 
and  Humanities.  In  that  testimony,  AVA  executive  director  G«s*  BcwScma  told 
Senate  members,  "A  major  problenVfacing our  nation  today  is  the  flew  of  industries 
out  of  urban_areasl_ieaving  in  their  wake  large  numbers  of  unemployed  workers 
with  very  specialized  skills.  .  .  .  The  reauthorized  vocational  education  legislation 
must  give  attention  to  building  the  capacity  of  these  depressed  conu..unities  to  pre- 
pare ancL  upgrade,  the  skills  of  workers.  .  .  t  The  current- law  defines  a  depressed 
community  too  broadly.  New,  legislation  should  caH  for  a  narrewtr  definition  which 
would  requir_e_states_to  focus  bn  the  neediest  areas."   -  ;     j  -   ■  - 

AVA  correctly  identified  one  of  the  nation's  greatest  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems hut  REL _4164_retains  interstate  distribution  formulas  which  have  been. shown 
to  divert  rfunds  from  states  with  high  concentrations  of  unemployment.  H.R  41o4 
does_xefine  the_definitio_n  of  a  depressed- community,  but  it  does  not  include  an 
intrastate  distribution  jbrmula  to  assure  that  funds  reach  the  defined  areas. 

In  the  same  testimony,  AVA  said  progress  had  been  made  in  serving  special  popur 
lations  "despite,  the  fact  that  resources  allocated  for  this  effort  and  the  provisions 
made  Jn  the_legisl_atio_n  for  addressing  the  problems  of  these  group^have  -been  madr 
equate,"  In_spLte_of_the  inadequacy  of  current  resources,  however,  H.R.  4Ib4  would 
atJbest  keepspending  for  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  *nd  handicapped^  at  -ear? 
rent-levels  and  leave  programs  for  women  and  the  limited  English-speaking  in 

d°Wei_ite  these  AVA  statements  because  we  helieve  the  organization [  brought  the 
appropriate  concerns  to  the  reauthorization  effort.  It  merely  failed—m  the  process 
of  trying  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  50,000.  members  and  various  other  constituen- 
cies—to  produce  legislation  which  would  translate  those  concerns  into  action.  We  do 
not  fault  the  AVA  for  representing  its~members7-Howeverrthe  Congress  ot  the 
United  States  has  a  responsibility  to  a  much  broader  constituency-of|  taxpayers  and 
of  young  people  and  adults  who  need  effective  education  for  jobs  and  who  will  not 
receive  it  unless  the  reauthorization  process  is  undertaken  carefully  and  deliberate- 
ly and  with  attention  to  the  research  which  criticizes  past  federal  efforts.1  Inequal- 
ity, ineffectiveness^hd  a  lack  of  national  purpose  have^hj^acterized  ^ 
Education  Act  for  20  years;  in  an  era  of  high  budget  deficits,  such  legislation  cannot 

be^eforeeiddescribe  the  specific  problems  we  have  -found  in .  this  bjiti  would  lifcetjj 
explain  why  we  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  distribution  and  use  ot 
funds  under  new  Vocational  education  legislation  be  carefully  formulated  by  Con- 


.«  The  VooitioiiaLBducation  Study:  The  Final  Repoi%  published  by;tte-Na_taonal  Im^  of 
Education  in  September.  1981,  was  the  final  product-og  Nlf  s  Congress^aUyinanda^itudy  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  H.R.  4164  ignores  the  study's  ?»ticism  of  the 
TawViigal  imprecisibri  and  vague  or  pernfisslveinstr^ 

funds,  and  it  would  perpetuate  or  compound  most  or  the  problems  the  study  cited. ... 
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gress,  rather  than  being  left  to  the  states.  Last  May,  Dr., Robert  Worthington,  assist- 
,  ant  secretary  for  vocational  and  adult  education;  appeared  befbre_a  national  meet- 
ing of  the  state  sex  equity  coordinators.  He  was  told  by  several  persons  present  that* 
a  number  of  states  were  in  violation  of  the  1976  VEA  amendments'  requirement 
■  that  every  state  have  at  Jeast  one  person  working. full  time  on  sex  discrimination 
issues  in  vocational  education.  Two  of  the  offending  states  were  named.  Dr.  Wor- 
thington replied,  "Education  is  a  state  function.  You  can't  tell  a  state  superintend- 
ent what  to »  do  any moreV  „  J 

This  philosophy  is  not  new  in  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  al- 
though the  present  administration  is  more  likely  to  state  explicitly  that  it  disagrees 
.  with  federal  principles  and^will  not  .enforce  them.  There  is  no  indication  that  QVAE 
will  ever  voluntarily, willingly  and  effectively  enforce  the  Vocational  Education_Act, 
•  without  constant  vigilance  by  advocacy  groups  and  Congress.  In_ such  circumstances, 
it  is -critical  that  the  legislation  establish  specific  formulas  and  reservations  of  funds 
for  disadvantaged,  handicapped  and  limited  English-speaking  students  and  to_  over- 
come inequities  for  women  which  can  be  verified  and  quantified  by  federala^djtQrs. 
H.R u-4161  has  much  meritorious  language  about  the  provision  of  services  to  Especial 
population's,  but  without  concrete  specifications  for  the  distribution  of  funds,  few 
members  of  those  populations  will  ever  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  law. 

'  '  Criticism  of  H.R.  4164  ■ 
Sec.  fOJ — Authorization  of [Appropriations  •  * 

Adoption  bf  the  authorization  plan  in  sec.  102  would  decrease  or  at  best  hold 
harmless  the  allocation  of  funds  for  vocational -education  programs  and  services  for 
the  disadvantaged /and  handicapped  and  virtually  assure  no  funds  were  available  to 
promote  equity  for  young  women,  it  is  riot  clear. whether  funds  would  any  longer  be 
reserved  for -the  limited  English-speaking. 

The  authorization  for  Part  E  is  less  than  the  amount  appropriated  or  otherwise 
required  to  be  spent  for  special  needs  students  under  P.L.  94-482,  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  196.3,  as  amended.  In  fiscal  year  1983,  the  Vocational  JJducatiqn 
Act  (VEA)  required  the  expenditure  of  some ^$409  million  for  disadvantaged;  limited 
English-proficient  arid  handicapped  stu'derits.-This  figure  includes  the  set-asides  for 
the  handicapped,  disadvantaged  and  limited  English-speaking  in  sec.  110  (a)  and  (b) 
of  the  current  Act,  the  required 'state  or  local  match,  arid  the  --appropriation  for  suk 
part  4,  Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged.  While  no  accurate  data  is  available, 
perhaps  another  $5  million'  is  being  spent  for  prbgrarns^  to i  j)vercbrrie  inequities  in 
the  system  for  women.  Thus\  the  current  apprbpriatiorir^wheri  coupled-with  the  re- 
quired matching  funds—exceeds  the  ceiling  set  by  the  authorization  proposed  for 
Part  E  of  H.R.  4164.  '  ...  H 

There  is  no  state  or  local  match  in  . this  bill,  ribr  does ^it  contain i  the  current  regu^ 
lations1 requirement  that  the  funds  be  used  to  meet  the  excess  costs  of  serving  spe- 
cial needs  students.  Under  Part  E  (sec.  242(b)(1)).  states  could  justify  paying  the  cost 
of  the  regular  instructional  program  of  special  .needs  students  with  federal  funds  if 
some  aspect  of  the  program  riiet4;hteir  special  heeds.       -  -  -\-*-' 

There  are  Other  reasoris  why  Part^E  would  be  a  setback  for  disadvantaged,  limited 
English-speaking,  handicapped  and  female  students: 

.  Art  authorization  and  subsequently  first-year  appropriation  for  Part  E.  of  $325* mil- 
lion is  unlikely: 

Doubt  that  strortg  apprOpriatibris  for  Part  E  would  be  Sustained  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  in  recent  years,  increases  in  'VEAnappropriations  have  come  in  sub- , 
parts  2  and  3  providing  basic  support  for.  state  aria  local  prograrhs.  Appropriations 
for  subpart  4,  Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged,  have  declined  by  almost  30 
percent  since  1980;  .   . 

A VA  argues  that  not  all  programs  for  special  needs  students  need-.be  funded  ,, 
under  Part  E— the  same  programs  and  services  are  authorized  under  Fart  A.  While 
this__is  true^the^AVA  itself  has  acknowledged  the  vulnerability  of  special  needs  pro- 
grams when fiscal  /austerity :  reducesL  fund&  available  for  instruction.  In  its  March, 
1982,  Update,.  AVA  reported^  survey  of  its  members  showed  "that  extra  services 
for  _specia L  population  groups^  for which:  the  federal  government  provides  $1  for  : 
every  70  cents  of  state  .support;  wiJl.be  among  the  first  items  _co_  be  cat  if  federal 
suppo  rt  drops."  Si  nee  _Part_.;A_  f unds  are_  authorized  Jbr_  _vi  rtual  ly  .every  conceivable 
vocational  activity  or  program^  history  demonstrates  that  few_ slate,  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies  will  elect  to  spend  them  for  specials  L x__ 

Concern  that  H.R.  4164  would,  at Jbest^ hold  harmless LCUrrent-  funding  for  the  dis- 
advantaged and  ha  ndicapped  is  supported  by  the  existence  of  "hold  harmless1 ' 
clause.  Sec.  412(a)(13)  provides  that  expenditures  for  the  handicapped  disadvantaged 


under  Parts  A  and  E  cannot  be  less  than  expenditures  under  sec.  llt)(bXl)  oW  j, 
94-482,  but.it  is  not  clear  whether  only-  federal  or  also  state  and  local  matching.1 
funds  would  be  held _harmless._  '  •_    ■  •  1  ,    l?     ■_'  '  :i  ~ 

No  mention  is  made  of  prp^ams  for limited  English-proficient  students,  currently  ,. 
funded  under  the  disadvantaged  set-aside,,.   ■  ....  ~  ' 

Part  E  has  been  promoted  as  thelmajor  source  of  funding  for  programs  t0  J^- 
tote  young  women's  entry  into  vocational  education  and  into  training  for  higher- 
"  paying  jobs,  but  holding  harmless  funding  for  disadvantaged L  and ^  handicapped  pro-  , 
crams  assures  that  there  will  not  be  one  dime  in  Part  E  for  sex  equity.  Meanwhile, 
sec  102(b)  authorizes  $60  million  for  consumer  a nd  horoemaking  education .  to  assure 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  women  will  continue  to  be  tracked  into  home 
"  economics  at  a  time  when  half  of  all  American  women  are-employed  outside  the  ^ 
home  and  a  third  of  female-headed  households  is  living  in  poverty: 

Scc._  104  —Ailotmen t  of  appropriations    ' 

HR  4164  uses  the  same_int*_rstate  distribution  formulas  as  the  current  act,  al-  

though  the  NIE  study  b(  t!w  distribution  ,  of  federal,  state  and  local  funds  for  yocd-  ■ 
.tional  education  raispc  aigmKcant  questions  ahout  their  efficacy  in  obtaining  federaj 
■  objectives.  And  whi'e  .he-  ►  ?>  cacy.  of  the  formulas:  in  tte  conte^f  the^rrer^t  act  is  s 
in  doubt,  they  appear  ew.  more  at  odds  with  H.R:  ,4164's  Part  E  and  Part  F  for 
youth  with  special  :i^d:>  an-i  adult-retraining.       -  .  -      -■- ■-       ;     n.  ... 

Charles  Bensc.        4  ?.reth-  Hoachlander,  in  their  Descriptive  Study  Jjf the  .Distri- 
bution of  Federal,  State  -nd  Local, funds  for  Vocational  Education  for  NIE,  conclud- . 

ed<,4°hee?oarmu\a  based  on  Sr'k^^nKcoftie  dbe^ot  drive,  federal  funds  to  states 
that  have  concentrated  populations  of  Jow^incom^  youth  or  unemployed  pereons. 
The  greatest  concentrations  of  urban  poverty  are  in  the  northeast  and  northccr,».rai  . 
regions  of  the  country  which  have  relatively  high  per  capita  income.  -.      ;  • 

"the  formula  results  in  favorable  treatment  for  states  with  low  unemployment 
rates,  and  it  does  hot  recognize  the  heeds  *f  «rat*s  whose  populations  are  declining^ 
.   because  of  industrial  closings."  ? 
*  Sec.  JOI—^c  of  funds  from  baxic  gmniz  *  -    '  ■ 

.  The  NIB  study's  strongest;  criticism  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  was  that  it 
Attempts  tJ  do  too  many  things,  with  too  little  money.  The  VEA  has  been  described  • 
as,  a  block  grant  and  as  a  tail  wagging  a  veryjarge  dog  on  the  average,  only  one  n; 
ID  vocational  dollars  at  the  state  levej  is  federals  H,R- -41 64  woulg  compound  consid- 
erably these  criticisms/  While  it  would  be  difficult  to  count  all  the  permissible  uses 
of  federal  funds  referred  to  in  the  bill,  sec.  202(a)  alone  has  22. 

Paut  B — Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 
While  consumer  and  homemaking  programs  teach  valuable  skills ;  which  are ' 
needed  bv  both  .males  and!  females,  the  $60  million  authorization  for  Part3  i|  ; 
highly  disproportionate  to  need  in  an  era  in  which  most  women ,  work  outeife  tte 
home  for  a  substantial  portion  of  their  adult  lives  and  poverty  among  temale-headed 
:  farriiHes  is  escalating  so  rapidly  that  the  term  «  feminization  of  poverty   has  come 
into  common  usage:  The  authorization  is  particular ly,  disproportionate  in ?  a  bm  , 
•which  would  allocate^only  $50>,000  per  state  to  overcome  sex £i iscri imi nation  in  pro- 
grams  which  h*ve  historically  barred  women's' entry,  into  higher-paying  employ, 

mLanguage  similar  to  that  in  sec:  212(a)  (1)  and  (2)  to  direct  funds  to  economically  • 
'  depressed  areas  and  "traditionally  undeserved  populations '  has  been  used  under 
the  current  act  to  justify  disproportionately  high ^  enrollments  of .f1^^^ 
ticularly  minority  females-iii  home  economic,..(White  mates  are.  traditionally  un- 
derserved  in  home  economics  but  there  4s  no  indication  that  this  is  th^population 
referred  to.  Minority  and  non-minority  females,  handicapped  >vomen  and g iris,  and 
:  tosom*  extentLminority  malei  are  over-enrolled  in  home.«onomiDsJ_^^ 

cafes  that  taking  home  economics  in. high  school  may  mcrerise  ^^f^T^ri^nsti- 
;  low-income  women,' A_1981_  research  paper  by^  • 
tute  found,  "eoursework  in  home  economics  is  associated  with  a  significant  .decline 

'^Abces^^  is  a  far  greater  need  in  today's  economy  than  homemak- 

ing skills.,  and  the  vocational  education  act  should  reflect  that  need  and  priority.  • 
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Part  E— VocATiONAa.  Education  Programs  for  Yooth.with  Special  Needs 

Our  concerns  about  the  pi»oposed  funding  level  of  Part  E  are  described  above.  We\ 
also  have i*a~  number  of^other  concerns:  ;'*  : 

1,  The  preamble  to  Part  E  (sec.T  241(a))  suggests  that  economically  disadvantaged 
and  limited  English-speaking,  students  are  unable  to  profit  from  vocational  educa- 
tion only  because  of  educational  deficiencies,  financial  inability  or  limited  English- 
.  proficiency.  lrf*fact, as AVA  has  frequently,  acknowledged,  unequal  access  is  also  fre- 
quently caused  by  a  lack  of  high  quality  facilities  and  programs  to  serve  these  stu- 
dents, particularly  in  rural  and  inner  city  areas.'  ^  .  _ 
"  : Subpairt,  _4  _°T  Part  B  of  the  1976 YEA  amendments  authorized  emergency  assist- 
ance to  modernize  facilities  and  equipment  in_  urban  and  rural  educational  agencies 
which  we^  unabje  to  meet  modern,  manpower  needs,  but ■  ib~e~subpar^ 
funde<J_._  In  the l  earjy  /6(h,;_yEA_  construction  funds  were.  concentrated  lately.  in_  sub: 
urban  areas  and  smjUl  cities.  " 

report  on  thejiistrib_ution_of  funds  for_vj^tionaTe4u^ 

students_in_ Urban  _and  rural  areas-remain  geographically  isolated  from  high  quality 

vocational :education/,_  '        .    ."    ■   _  — 

Benson  and  Hoachlander  pointed,  out  that  in  areas  like  New  York  City,  limited 
facilities  lead  to  oversubscription  of  high  quality  vocational  programs,  Yyhen  prgft 
gramstt  are  .oversubscribed,  competitive  admissions,  practices  disproportionately  exw 
elude  students  who' are  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged,  handicappedr 
limited  English:profieient,  or  seeking  training  for  jobs  that  have  traditionally  ex^ 
•eluded  their' sex.  Moreover,  oversubscription  provides  a  disincentive  for  school  sys^ 
-terns  to  provide  remedial  work  for  special  needs  students  (since  some  students, must 
•  be  screened  but),  and  it  discourages  students  from  enrolling  in  remedial  courses  be- 
cause there  Is  no  certainty  they  will  be  admitted  bhe'e  they  ha_ve_  improved  their 
skills  or  academic  performance.      ■  -  .     -  .-.    *  ,v  \/  / 

.  Thus  Part  E,  even  with  adequate  funding  levels,  would  hot  result  in  significantly 
greater  opportunities  Tor  most  disadvantaged  and  minority  students,  or  in  many 
cases  for  women  or  the  handicapped,  without  funding  formulas  to  drive  substantial- 
ly greater  amounts  of  funds  to  areas  with  the  greatest  financial  needs  and  shortfalls 
.of  vocational  programs.  .      _  -J  -         :•  . 

.  2.  Sec.  242(dX2j  directs  the  states  to base  distribution  of  funds  ta i  eligible*  recipients 
brTthe  basis  of  the  number  of  "eligible I  youth"  served  in  the  previous  year  and. pro- 
posed to  be  served  in  the  year  Tor  v>hich  funds  are  being  allocated,  compared  to  the 

number  of  such  youth  proposed  to  be  served  .statewide.    i 

The  definition iof  ''fttigmle  youth>'  is  not  explicit  enough  to  establish .  a  -  Formulsu 
Moreover,  the  par^raph  doe>i i  hot  establish  a  ratio  for  t^e  states  to  use  ih  fund  alio-  ■ 
cation  but  says  the  d; st  rjbut  ion  jj f  funds  ''shall  j>e  based  upon  approval  of  a  plan 
that  meets  the  criteria  set  forth  pursuant  to  section  4il(cX5).'f  That  section  (see 
telowMqes  not  establish  anjr  reasonably  enforceable  c :  riteria  for _ihe  distributiph  of 
funds,  and  so  any  'ink  between  the  two  distribution  schqmes  is  meaningless^.^* 
^Basing  allocation  of  funds  on  the  number  of  special  hee^is  students  proposed  to  be 
served  could_act  as  an  incentive  to  recipients  io  enrbJj  more  handicapped,  disadvan- 
taged, limited _ ^Bi^lish^rancient _  and ^  npntradjtio^nal  s/  jdents— but  only if  Fonnulas.. 
were  thoughtfully  drawn  by  Congress i  to  make  certain  that  allpcationjiwere^ weight-, 
ed  Significantly  towards  recipients  with  the  highest  proportions  Of  special  needs  stu- 
dents in  amounts  large  enough  to  establish  a  real  financial  incentive.  Thejproposal 
jn-t his  bill  has  not  been  carefu i lly  thought  ou t?  is  top  vague  and  gives  igom uch  cbs-  ' 
cretion  to  state  educational  •  agencies.  Awarding  funds  ipartiaUy,.ohIth(e^bjasis  oT  the ^ 
number  o^  eligible  recjpjejiis  served  in  the  past .  cpuld  perpetuate  denial  of  services 
to  st udeh^  in  LEAs  where  they  Have  been i jindersSryed ^because  federal  funding  for- 
mula '    not  drive  funds  to  areas  with  the  largest  concentrations  of  special  heeds 
studeitu>.  v:  2-1  'it        '—  '  '  -;■  "  '    _      _         "  ' 

3.  Sec.  242(b)  (1 )  and  (3)  would  essentially  permit.  Part  E  funds  to, be  used  for  basic : 
instruction  and  for  programs  and  services  which  are  provided  to  other  students  with; ' 
state,  local  and  pther^federja^  fun^.  TOe  excess  crat  provision^  whjeh.  ^hj^ressiohaj  , 
leaders  in  both_  houses  insjste^  be  ihclu"de^d~in  t 

possibility  of  federal  funds  supplanting  state  and  local  funds  in  the  provision  of  -yo~>' . 
cational  education  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged,  is  omitted.    ;'  : 

4.  Part  E  is  conceived  as  a  source  of  funds  for  sex  equity.  However,  it  is  totally 
permissive >  aiid  thus  >yeaker  than  the  1976  V 

to  assess  a^djmeet  the needs  ptpersons  seeking  training  For  jpfe  traditionaUy  held  . 
by  the  other  sex,  displaced  home  makers  and  single  heads  of  household  who  need  job  - 
training.  Although  trie  current  law  establishes  no  funding  level  for  these  activities/ 
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the  requirement  has  provided  an  incentive/or  all  states  to  make  some  effort  to  pro-, 
vide  programs  (or  women  with  special  needs. 


Part  F— A~duet  Training,  Retraining  and  Employment  Development 
Part  F,  like  Part  E,  would  probably  not  receive  a  high  enough  allocation  of  funds 
to  make  a  substantial  impact  on  adult  training  and  retraining  .Moreover ,  even  if 
funding  levels  were  substantial,  the  distribution  formulas  j:ajriecU>ver ;  from  the  cur- 
ceht  law  do  not  concentrate  funds  *  within  state  'or  within  parts  ,pf  states  with  the 
Highest  need.  As-we  noted  above,  the  formulas,,  in.  fadt,  reward  states  with  lower 

unemployment  rates. '-\  -  -      .  .-  : '   ' ';-  <  i    « ( n  « }  - ~ j  il    e  \a  i.u ~*  «^ 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  a  need-based  formula  in  Part  F  and  the  fact  that  sec.. 
252(bX IX AXiV would  permit  funds  to  .be  used  to  support' any  program  serving  adults, 
Part  F  should  be  regarded  merely  as  an  additional  block  of  funds  for  postsecondary 
and  adult  vocational  education.  . 

Sec r /Oi— ^OOTird^/_J^«caird»  tela  S^tem  ,  -  -  -  - 
•This  section  would  eliminate  the  Vocational  Education  Data i  System i  requirement 
that  enrollment  statistics  be  collected  and  reported  by  race  and  sex,  and  it  omits 
needed jeetiuirements Jpr  data  by  Handicap  and  disadvantage.  Without  such  data;  bo 
evaluatioo.of .programs',  services  to  special  populations  or  efforts  to  overcome  ifis-. 
crimination  will  be  possible.  Ccngre'3  should  determine  what  kind  of^data  is  needed 
artd  specify  its_  priori  ties- in  its  reauthorization  bill;  discretion  as  to  what  data  is  col- 
lected jahouLd  not be  left  to  an  administration  which  has  flagrantly  reduced  enforce- 
ment of  protections  for  special  populations. 
Sec.         President  s~couricil  on  vocational-technical  education 


Sec  303(a)  would  legitimize  in  the^tatute^ipracJtice;  widely  ^criticized  by  members 
of  Congress  and  others:  i%  would  politicize  the  n^tional  advisory  council  on 
al  education  by  providing1  that  the  memhers  serve  at  the_pleasure  of thes  President. 
Such  a  procedure  would  ensure  that  each  council,  sitting  for  four  or  eight  years, 
would  be  a  mouthpiece  for  the  administration  in  power  and  not  a  legitimate  adviso- 
ry body  responsible  to  the  Congress  and.the  taxpayers  as  well  as  the  President. 

The  provision  removes-  current  requirements  for  .appropriate representation  ot 
women  arid  minorities  and  for  members  representing  the  handicapped,  disadvan- 
taged and  limited  English-speaking.  _  ■»  2  ':_  ' 
Sec.  304—National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education;  Sec.  305— Program 
Improvement,  and  Sec.  307=Advisory  Committee  on  Research  ' and  Program  Im- 
provement                             '  .  ■      " '  ■  . 
The  bill  authorizes  more  than  $9  million  for  vocational  education  research  with- 
out giving  adequate  attention  to  criticism  of  current  research  activities^ .  V 
4  1983  evaluation  of  the  Ohio  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational-  Education. bp 
Technassociates,  Inc.,  for  the  Department  of  Education  concluded  that  the  Center  s 
written  products  "reflect  too  much  satisfaction  with  Vocational  education  as  itus, 
and  not  enough  attention  to  the  heed  for  significant  structural  and  organizational 
change     .  .  There  was  a  strong  consensus  [among  the  evaluation  panel  members] 
'  that  too  much  of  NCRVE's  work  has  been  superficial.    ,  :  [T]he  evaluators  argued 
that  we  are  no  closer  today  to  knowing  what  makes  vocational  educational  pro- 
grams work  effectively  and  equitably  than  we  were  when  the  Congress  approved 

creation  of  the  Center  in  1976.  ..  .''  ;  ■ -   -    _- '   -  l      i  ~i~e  i  l  i~.r  l. 

the  panel  said  the  Center's  written  materials  had  not  been  helpfullo.policymak- 
ers  or  to  "those  looking  for  ways  to  modify  voc  ed  or  to  link  it  to  other  aspects  of 
education  and~trainihg  in  order  to  respond  to  demands  Jfcrr  social ,  .reform,,  to  ^chang- 
ing technology  and- to  chah^hg  - economic  conditions.  The  panelists  said  the  cen- 
ter's Work  compared  poorly  with  Other  public>-poliey  research  and  said  it  was.  not 
"even  remotely  in  -tench  with  :    :  the  mainstream  of  intellectual  ferment  and 

^In^pfte  of  Ohio  State's  generally  negative"  evaluation  and  higher  competitive  bid 
than  the  University  of  Tennessee,  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 
overrode  the  recommendations  of  a  technical  review  panel"  and  re-awarded  the  na- 
tional center  contract  to  Ohio  State  in  1983.  (The  circumstances  of  the  award  appear 
to  bear  but  Technassociates' ^conclusion  that  L  "the  overall  relationship  between 
NCRVE  and  OVAE  is_too_frater_riaj.  and  not  conducive  to  ah  aggressive,  change-ori- 
ented program  _of  research  and  development.":  One  Technassociate^  panelist  was 
quoted  as  laying.  "The  Office  [OVAE]'  is  too_close  to  the  Center  and -  the  yocjd  .com- 
munity generally  to  break  out  of  the  conventional  thinking  that  characterizes  the 
Center's  work  and  voc  ed  research  generally.'')  "  j  '  •  [ 
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In  view  ofthi*  Center »  poor  evaluation  and  charges  by  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Howard  Baker  arid  the  Uriiv^ntft.v, of  Tennessee that  normal  bidding  procedures 
Were  waived  in  the-.awardof  trjiwamier's  cbhtract.to  Ohio  State,  any  reauthorization, 
proposal  which  fails  to  take  criticisms  of  the  existing  center  into  account  tends  to : 
appear  designed  to  benefit  vocational  educators  arid  specific  institutions  rather  than 
vwational-educatioii.  ■   ""    .      '  '■  ,    ,  )- 

H:it.  4164  would  riot  overcome  the  problems  with  the  curreritrceriterrlt  establishes 
no  Congressional  .riiaridate  for  what  kind  of  research  is  undertaken  but  leaves  the 
.  decision  to  the  Secretary  arid  the  Advisory  Cbrnmittee  brf'jResearch  and  Improve- 
ment. Two  of  the  10  members i  of  the^^visbrjLcbhimittee  woiild  be  selected  by  the 
institution  with  which  the  center  is  affiliated.  Only  brie  would  be  a  researcher. 

The  bill  also  proposes :  that  the- Department  fund  at  least  10  mirii^centers  or  insti-— 
tutes  at  $300,000  each  for  five,  years,  to  conduct  additional  research  on  Vocational 
education.  While  dispersal  of  the  funds  to  more  institutions  might  assure  that  a 
greater  variety  of  views  was  brought  to  the  research  endeavor,  the  bill  would  con- 
fine the  institutes  to  universities  providing  doctoral  level  programs  in  vocational 
education,  again  harrowing  the  intellectual  field  iri  which  research  on  vocatibnaj 
:  education  would  be  dorie.-Mbrfioverr  the- iristi tutes  — 
with  the  national  center  iri  Order  to  get  funds  (sec.  305(aX3XeJ),  thus  increasing  the 
national  center's  political  control  over  vocational  education  res^earch.  Seat  fO^Cb) 
Would,  fund  still  more.  vocatibriaPediicatibri  research,  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
award  grants  and  contracts  to  individuals  arid  institutions  .involved  in  vocational 
education.  .        ;        _  1 

These  provisions  of  the  bill  strongly  point- to  a  need,  for  objective  debate  on  how- 
much  research  is  needed  in  vocational  education  arid* how  it  can  best  be  carried  but 
to  the  benefit  of  students  and  the  public. 

Sec  ^fl/ft/V— fee  equity  rnnnlinritnr      /  *  *  " 

H.R.  41 U4  -  con  ti  nues  P.L.  94-482's  most  effective  sex  equity  fu net  Son  but  does  not  ' 
contain  clarifying  jimendments  critically  needed  to  assure  enforcement: 

U)  The  act  currently  says  states  shallj 'assign  such  full-time  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary"  to  assist  the  state  board  in  overcoming  sex  discrimination  in  vocational 

_  education  programs.  When  it  published  final  regulations. on  P.L.  94-4S2  in  1977,  the  ' 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare*  concluded,  "lt.js  apparent  from  the 
legislative  history  that  Congress  intended  that  the  State  Have  at  least  one  profes- 
sional working  full  time  bri  the  elimination  of  sex  bias  and  sex^terebtyping  in  voca- 
tional education  .rather  than  a  person  employed  full  *'-~.e  but  working  less  than  Full 
time  on  th«  el  iirii  nation  of  sex  bias."  Tlie  regulations  riiade  that interpretation i  clear. 
The  present  Administration  attempted  in  1981  to  change  the  regulations  to  institute 
the  interpretation  HEW  rejected.iri  1977;  i.e.f  the  Department  would  have  permitted 
the  state  xo  allow  any  fiill-tirile  employee  to  be  designated  as  sex  equity  coordinator 
bet  would  not  have  required  that  person  to  work  full-time  bri  sex  equity  issues,  The 
.Department  retreated  from  publishing  hew  -regulations  when  there  was  a  large 
public  protest  against  this  and  o^ei  proposed  chariges,  but  it  has  nevertheless  pro- 
ceeded tp  ignore  known  ;'ases  in  whici.  the  sex  equity  coordinator  is  working  only 
part  time. on  Jthe  Junctions  spelled  out  H  sec.  110(b).  Unless  the  new  law  clarifies 

_that  the_  sex  equity  coordinator must  work  full  Hme  or:  z&x  discrimination  issues, 
many  states ^will .  not _haveJull-time  sex  equity  coordinators 
„(2JL  The. _Xydings_  amendment,  which,  permits  states  io__carry_  forward,  unexpended 

.federal  funds  to  the  next,  fiscal  year,. has  enabJed.some  jstatea  to  aCvoid_spending  the 
fu?  1  $50,000  a  year"  in  tended  by  Congress.  to_s_upport_  the^Sex.  equity,  ioo  rdiriato  r  and  * 
the  functions  of  his  or  her  office- Jfhe  law_s_hou_ld_make  clear  that  at  least  $50,000  a  * 
year  in  federal  funds  will  be  expended  for  the  office. 

Sec.  '402(a)'— Membership  on  state  advisory  council 

Sec,  402(aX2).  would  weaken  current  membership  provisions  that  require  the  state  I 
advisory. council,  on  vocational  education [  to  have  at  least  one  member  each  Of  per- 
sons  who^  are  Jtnowledgeable  about  sex- discrimination  in  job  training  and  employ/ 
men t '..find udi ng  a_ _m i nori ty_  woman),": understand  the  special 1  edaeat JonaL  .neeas^oX^I 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  jiersons^and.  represent  and.  areknowjedgdabie 
about  the  disad van tag:ed.  The_mll_  doe^  noXsp^oifV  that  at  least  one  person  repre- 
senting each  special  population  group  be  appointed.  . 

Sec.  i  f  ir  -Three-year  state  opera  tional  plans       \   \  ■  '-'  ' 

-  State,  planning  has  not  been  demonstrated  to  be  an  effective way  of  assuring  that 
the  neeoVof  worried  minorities,  the  disadvantaged  Or  the  handicapped  are  rriet,  and 
the :  nebulous  requirements  of  H.R:  4164  are:  hot  likely  to  improve  that  situation.  The 
voluminous  reporting  requirements  of  sec.  411  poijnt  in  fact  to  the  bill's  labk  Of  clear 
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objectives.  Although  sec. A  It  contains  a  numbe^of^pecificWeaknesses  with  regard 
to  equal  access  and  meeting  special  needs,  we  shatfclimit  our  comments  to  several 

observations:    •  :.  ■  .       !.  ■ — *  '.    "  ■ 

:  '  1,  One  of  the  primary  values  of  state  plans  is  the.  creation  of  a  public  document  by  - 
which  Congress,  the  Department  of  Education  and  taxpayers  can  evaluate  state  pri- 
orities arid  conformity  with  the  law's,  requirements  and  determine  how  public  funds 
are  being  spent.  Sec.  4Ui\  however,  does  not  require  the  reporting  of  any  objective 
information;  i.e.,  a  description  of  specific  planned  expenditures  of  funds  by  purpose, 
amount,  type  of  program  or  activity,  Jevei  oi  sjchooL  etc,       _".  _.«       ,  s_. 

2;  Sec.  411(cX5)  replaces  the  confusing  federal  scheme  of  intrastate  distribution  ^of 
funds  in  the  current  law  with  a  legal  carte  blanche  to  the  states  to  allocate  the 
funds  in  any  way  they  desire.  A  state  need  only  allocate  more  Federal  funds  to  eligi- 
ble recipients  in  units  of  government  it  defines,  as  econpmically  depressed  or  having 
high  unemployment:  (The  eligible  recipientitseif  does,  not have 1  to  meet ^  any  income 
standard:)  This  paragraph  is  riot  only.et  odds  with  the  Vocational  Education  Act's 
' :  long-standing  goal  *of  increasing  access  Jbr_"  Jthfi- econom icall£.  disadvantaged,  but  also 
with  the  bill  s  own  purpose  "to  assist  the_mbst'eco_nojmca^ 

of  a  State  to  raise  employ merit  and  o^cup^tioniil  comjpetencie^  '  It  is 
also  at  odds  with  Parts  E  and  ;F,  which,  would  have  no  chance  of. effectiveness  with- 
out formulas  allocating  funds  to  needy  arep^____   ■  ^ 

In  their  study  of  the  distribution  of  VEA,  state  and  local  funds  for  vocational  edu- 
cation ,  Benson  and  Hoachiander  conducted  a.  .substantial  study,  of  intrastate  distr i- 
bution  for mu las  in  1 2  states.  Several  of  their_concLusi_ons  are^significan t:  ; 

As  of  1978-79,  raoststates  they  studied. had  not  developed  mathematically  sound 
distribution:  formulas  that  specified  systematic  limarxeLatlonships  between  VEA. al- 
locations and  the  factors  Congress  identified  for__determinir.g  allocations.  _ 

At  the  secondary  level,  7  of  the  12  states  on  the  average  *ent  more  VEA  funds  per 
student  to  LEAs  with  below  average,  rel&tive.financial  abil'ty^ 
ployment  rates,  and  above  average,  concentrations  of  low-income  families.  The  pat- 
tern, however,  was  not  consistent  across. ail  LEA's.        1  *  r  ^ 

Even  when  states  technically  satisfied  the  ATEA.  requirement  to  concentrate  their 
Resources  in  certain  areas,  the  degree,  to  which  they  did  so  varied  widely.  Illinois  , 
allocated  24  percent  more  per  student  to  LEAs  with  below  average  ability  to  pay, 
South  Dakota  235  percent  more.]  „:   — 

•Where  some  federal  funds  were  aUoxateddbracjaxniaaci^ 
,  the,  effects  of  th*»se  allocations  Were  often  offset  by  the  distribution  of  state  and  local 
funds:  ...../ —  —  T        _  MmL- i — 

Another  conclusion  of  the  Befnsoh:an_d_Hoachlander  report  is  significant:  The  leg- 
islation defines  neither  whaV constitutes  a nd_4,economically  Repressed  area  .nor 
what  is  to  be  considered,  a  _^igh"  .rate  j>_f  unemployment.  Consequently,  i^ 
terpre  tat  ions  of  both  iacton^  have,  enabled  some  states  to  label  almost  all  recipients 
"economically  depressed.'/While  technically  legal,  given  the  failure  of  both  ^ 
islation  and  the  regulatiOns  ta  he  more  specific,,  it  is  doubtful i  that  this  practice  re- 
flects the  Congressional /intent  to  direct  more  resources  to  recipients  with  greater 

The  authors  concludedi  ^Clearer,  directions  are  needed  from  ^ngress.  Pr«  isen t  leg- 
islation  is  irresolvably  vague  on  several  important  issues!  Moreover;  the  legislation 
pursues  too  many,  objectives,  with  too  few  instruments  and  too  little  ^attention  to 
which  objecdves.  have.  priarjty^JLJntir  such  proMems  are  resolved  at  the  federal  level, 
state  responses ure. likely  to [.continue  to. reflect. a  chaotic  state  of  disarray .        :  .  J{ 

—^rAVA  "itself. on. ■  man y_  occasions  has  reminded  the  nation  that  there  4s  a  critical 
shortfall,  of  vocational  programs  in  the  nation's  rural  arid  urban  areas.-The  nation  s 
inner  .cities  _wlth_  more  ihan  500,000  population  contain  22.8  percent  of  the  nations 
population. but  have  only  8.1  percent  of  the  secondary; vocational  schools.  At  the 
poslsecondary.  level  these  inner  city  areas  have  only  9.3  percent -of- the  institutions. 
In  contrast,  ,the.  nation's  small  towns  and  cities  (25,000  to  100,000)  have  3.1  percent 
of  the  population  but  17.8  percent  of  the  postsecondary  and  17.3  percent  of  the  sec- 
ondary vocational  institutions.  AV A  has  criticized  this  disproportionate,  distribution 
of  resources  but  .has  not  suggested  a  means  of  distribution  which- would  correct  it: 
.This  skewing  of  resources  for  vocational  education  results  in  racial  discrimination 

—  and  -contributes  ,to  high  unemployment  rates  among-  inner  city  youth  and  adults 
both  male  and  female. 
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Sec.  412(aHV—Restriction  on  use  of  funds  

This  section  acknowledges  a^major  weakness  of  the  vocational  Education  Act— - 
that  most  funds  have  been  used  historically  for  the  general  support  of  vocational 
education  without  regard  to  program's  qualify— and  it  attempts  to  ensure  that  furid- 
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ihg  under  this  bill  will  be  used  Id  improve  programs,  or  institute  new  ones.  While 
the  goal  is  worthy,  fedVral  ^  so  poor  that  <  phrases  like 

,  "without  substantial  change"  becdrne  major  loopholes.  It  would  be  more  useluLto 
put  other  types  of  controls  oh  the  use  of  federal  funds,'  such  as rstneti^ 
a  limited  number  of 1  clearly  defined  national  priorities  and  requiring  programs 
which  receive  federal  support  to  meet  performance  standards  established  in  the  law. 

Sec.  41%(a>X13)^HoTd  fo  '* 

As  .noted  a_b^»ve>j wo  have  several,  problems  with  this  clause:  .      «    •  , 
_  Maintaining  the_current  Jevelof  funding  for  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
/handicapped : would.  be_  a  backward  step  when  previous  authorizations  of  the  VEA 

•  have  _sought_to_  increase  support.   ___  " 

:_  The_cliiuse_i&!vague. It_ is  not _clear  whether  "these"  (referring  to  expenditures  for 
t.he_  disadvantaged)  refers:  only  to  federal  or  also  to  state*  and  local  matching  funds 
u_nder_s_ec,_110fb)tD  _of  PL. _94r482. If  only  federal  funds  must  be  held  harmless,  a 
tremendojisj-eduction  in  effort  jwcudd  result  since  no  match  is  required  for  Part  E: 
__  By  holding  harmless  _only  funding  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  programs, 
the.  provision  would  .ensure  _na  Part  E_  funds were  spent  for  programs  to  overcome 
the.  effects  of_sex  discrimination_and  sex-role  stereotyping.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
airy  funds  would  _have__ta  be  .spent  lor  the  limited  English-proficient  currently 
funded  out  of  the  disadvantaged  set-aside.  ,  / 

1  Sec: 422— Program  evaluation.  '  "~~'ri      "  ~    -  —  —  _ 

--TOs-sectibh  contains  ho  direct  ^e^irement  that  states  evaluate  the  needs  of 
women  or.  disadvantaged,  limited  Englishspeaking,  minority  and  handicapped  stu- 
dents and  does  hot  require  that  they  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the] r  services  to  those : 
special  population  groups  or  to  communities  with  Higher  than  average  concentra- 
tions of. students  with  special  needs. 

Sec.  ffl(bXl)— Maintenance  of  effort  ' ' 

ThisuproYisiorL  weakensJhe  Jiiaintejiance  of  effort  requirement  in  the  1976  VEA 
ajnendments  ahd_is_tajxtamou^  of  effort  at  all.  As  Benson  and 

Hoachlander  ^pointed,  out  Jit  their  study  of  the  distribution  of  vocational  education 
funds^  in  a  state  in  which  federaLfunds  account  for  only  10  percent  of  vocational 
education  expenditures,  a  10  percent  reduction  is  spending  in  one  year_(which_  would 
be  permitted  by_this_bill}  woukLlead  to  tosa]  supplanting  of  state  funds.  Benson  and 
•Hoachlander  found,  that  under  the  Jive  percent  reduction,  in  effort  permitted  by  the 
VEA  regulations,  "the  maintenance  of  effort  requirements  are  meaningless." 

This  section  reduces  the  penalty  :for  violating  the  law  arid  could  in  some ^circum- 
stances create  ah  incentive  to  violate  it  by  permitting  the  secretary  to  .withhold 
funds  only  from  programs  affected  by  the  violation.  For  example,  if  th|' Office  of 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education  decided  to  enforce  the  law  requiring- sej;/  equity 
...  coordinators  to  work  full  time  bh  sex  equity,  it  would  find  from,  six  to  a  dozen  states 
in  violation  of  P.L.  94-482.  If  a  state  aid  hot  come  into  compliance,  the  Secretary 
could  merely  Withhold  :the  $50,000  set  aside  to  support -the  coordinator's  work.  Since 
•it  is  doubtful  some  of  these  states  want  someone  on  their  staffs  "working  to  eliminate 
sex  discrimination,  they  would  be  freed  from  the  law's  requirement.  Similar  pror> 
lams:  could  arise  in  any  program  in  Which  funds  are  set  aside  to  meet  federal  objec- 
tives. 7  '  .  .  _  ' 
__  The  JbilL  also;  apparently  would  not  require  states  to  come  into  complmnce  with 
the  Jaw  .before:  funds  were  released  but  only  would  require  that  the  Secretary  be 
"satisfied"  that  compliance,  would  be  reached;  iiL  the  future.  As  we  have  seen  recentr 
ly  _  in  _cjyil  rights  enforcement*  such'-agreementa  iio  .not.  ensure  that .  protections  for 
minorities,  women  or  the  handicapped  will  be  enforced,  once  the  federal  agency  has 

withdrawn  the  threat  of  withholding  funds.  .!  _l_  _:  _:  __ 

...  Mr._  Chalrm/.ii,  the  NJE  study,  of  vocational  educAtipn.co^t.the^ArnericarLta^ay- 
ers  i  $3 .  million .  To  _ repeat. .  in  _  new  legislati on . th_e_ same,  problems. which,  the .  study 
-found  in  the  o  a  law  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  for  vocational  education  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  for  tho-e  whoTiavebeen  underserved.  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  move 
slowly  and  deliberately  on  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  not 
to  mark  up  a  bill  until  it  has  fully  resolved  the  problems  which  have  plagued  the 
law  for  so  long, 

I  will  be  pleased  to.  respond  to  questions.* 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  will' hear  from  the  other  gentlelady  right 
now.  Go  right  ahead.  Identify  yourself  and  proceed.  . 
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STATEMENT  OF  THERESA  CUSICK,  PROGRAM  ASSOCIATE,  LEGIS- 
LATION, PROJECT  ON  EQUAL  EDUCATION  RIGHTS,  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  COALITION  FOR  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  ,  IN 
EDUCATION '       _  :  ^ 

Ms.  Cusicic  Good  morning,  Chairman  Perkins,  and  members  of 

the  subcommittee.  , . ,  —     -  — -     _.  _•  r. 

I  am  Theresa  Cusick  of  the  Project  oh  Equal  Education  Rights  of 

the  NOW  legal  defense  and  education  fund. 

-•My  testimony  today  is  on  behalf  of  the  National  Coalition  for 
*   V?bmen_,  jtnd_  Girls  jri  Education:  Twelve  organizations  have  en- 
dorsed this  statement  and  we  are  pleased-rtb  have  this  opportunity 
to' give  ybu  our  recommendations  on  H.R:  4164,  the  Vocational-  < 
'  Technical  Education  Act  of  1983.         .   .    o  _   ■  . 

The  organizations  in  the  national  coalitioa  *       together  toward, 
the  common  goal  6f  promoting  equal  educational  opportunities  for^ 
all  women  and  girls_in  our  Nation's  schools.  Therefore,  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  is  a  major  priority, 
—The  current  VEA  has  many  provisions  designed to  alleviate  the 
well-documented  discrimination  in  our  vocational  system.  Our  aim 
— isJirnaintpiri  those  provisions  which  have  vyorked  to  strengthen 
those  fhat~are  weak  and  to  add  whatever  new  provisions  that  may 
be  heeded  to  make  the  law  a  better  vehicle ^for-providing.higlijqual- 
ity  vocational  education  to  women  and  girls.  ~_   ; 

As  ybu  know,  the  vocational  education  system  in  this  country^  is 
essentially  a  dual  system.  The  boys  are  concentrated  in  higher 
—paying  technical  fields  such  as  electronics,  while  most  of  the  girls 
are  in  training  to  be  clerical  workers  or  beauticians. 

These  trends  persist  in  spite  of  initiatives  like  title  IX  and  the 
_jj)76  amendments.  Although  we  can  truthfully  ^ay  that,  we  have 
begun  to  make  a  dent?  .    -  ,-- 

The  need  to  get  female  vocational  education. students  into  quality 
'    programs  becomes  more  urgent  every  day.  Most  American  girl| 
must  work  a  substantial  part  of  their  lives  and  most  work  out  of 
,  economic  necessity.  —  » 

In  1981,  71  percent  of  poor  black  families,  50  percent  of  poor  His-^ 
PMic_  families,  and  39  percent  of  poor' white  families  were  main- 
tained by  "women.  Increasingly,  when  we  t^alk  about  the  disadvan- 
taged'or  the  poor,  we  are  talking  about  women  and  their  children: 

As  much  as^women  need  adequate  skills  to  get  good  jobs,  the 
economy  also  needs  women  to  have  these  skills.  Women  are  the 
major  source  of  new  workers  in  the  1980's-^two  out  of  three  work- 
ers, according  to  some  estimates.  .  •     J  .•  » 

The  current  law'  was  _suppose_d  to  solve  a  lot  oi-the-problems,  oi 
segregation  in  the  vocational  education  system.  To  some  extent  it 
succee  ded.  It  succeeded,  where  the  Federal-  government  required 
actions  or  expenditures.  It  most  often  failed  when  States' were 
simply  allowed  to  spend  money  for  these  purposes.       -  - 

For  example,  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Federal  Education 
Project  of  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Givil  Eights  Under  Law,  in 
September  1982,  yielded  responses  from  24  States  about  their  ex- 
penditures.      _         ~  .  •    .  -       -      -   '  i" 

—  ^The  study  foui^d-that^h^se^exyenditures  were  aim ost-RXclusigely^ 

iriade  for  activities  mandated  by;  the  law;  0f  those,  23  had  bucketed 
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a  total'  of $2,6  million in  fiscal  year  1983  For  displaced  hbmemakers, 
apparently  because  J  States  are  -required  to  assess  aiid  meet  the,  ; 
needs  of  displaced  homenu  Jeers  under  the  current  act.  But  only  15 
of  those  States  had  budgeted  funds  for  grants  to  overcome  ^ex  biasT" 
a  (total  of  a  little  over  $1  million.  And  only  nine  planned  to  spend 
.  vocational  dollars  911  support  services  for  women  in  nohtraditional 
programs] aAbtal  °l  slightly  jjyer _$200i000. ^_ 

Seven  of  the  2^  States .  pilanned  to  -spencLno  funds  on  sex  equity 
programs  excej)^^  the  sex,  equity  coordi- 

nator and  for  displaced  hbmemakers:  ."lii 

3Y^:  can  qrilj^  agree  with  NIEf  (Lescriptiph  of _  State  _  efforts  to 
comply  with  the  law's  sex  equity  purposes.;  States' '  efforts  wefe 
"paltry  "  "token"  and  "symbolic,"  in  the  words  of  NIE.   

As  for  H.R.  4164,  the  coalition  believes  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
'  tion  would/result  in  a  serious  retrenchment  in  programs  serving 
women  a^/well  as  the  disadvantaged,  disabled  persons,  and  the  lim- 
ited English  proficient.       |  .' 

The  coalition  believes  that  since  research  has  proven  that  these 
are  the  populations  most  in  heed,  no  bill  would  so  ineffectively  - 
target* these  populations  could  receive  bur  support. 

Ttfe  proposed  legislation  removes  those  requirements  that  have 
had  at  least  partially  addressed  the  needs  of  displaced  homemak- 
ers,  single  Heads  of  liousehplds,  and  nontraditlonal  students.  Al- 
though the  proposed  legislation  retains  one  of  the  key  pieces  of  the 
197 6_  amendments,  the  sex  equity  coordinator-position,  it;  does  not 
correct  ah^r of  the  weaknesses^  YEA  andi  pyeralU  rep- 
resents  a  substantial  reduction  of  support  for  women,  the  disadvan- 
taged/ arid disabled ^persons.,  A      _i  ;_i  

The  National  Coalition  foi^  Women  and  Girls  in  Education  is 
^d^eply  concerned  about  the  ootential  for  the  destruction  of  what 
few  gains  women  and  girls  recently  have  made  in  vocational  educa-  j 
tion.  Therefore,  we  have  the  1  following  specific  recommendations  j 
arid  comments:  :  \  .        .  V  L<  j 

.  First,,  there  are  a  total  of  22  authorized  uses  of  part  A  funds, 
iwnich  includes  programs  to  overcome  sex  bias  arid  programs  t  for  J 
special  needs  population.         \  — «  .  I , 

>    Based  on  the  history  of  the  fl.976  act,  it  is  doubtful  that  many 
"States  would  elect  to  spend  their  basic  grant  monej^on  sex!  equity  j 
when  they  have  2Q-sbme  other  purposes  on  which.they  could  spend  I 
money  on.        _■_  I  :._  ' 

'1  Parts  E !  arid _FL  which  may_seirve Special  Rppulatibn^s  r 
rate  authorizations  from  the  basic  grant.  History  tells  us  also  that 
this  structure  could  lead  to  funding  part  A  with  lit^e  or  rib  funding 
provided  for  parts  E  and  F.  V  .  :  . 

Thus,  States  would  tend  to  spend  token  amounts  of  basic  grant 
money  on  programs  to  overcome  sex  /bias,  displaced  ^homemakers, 
single  heads  of  households,  and  other  special  groups.  While  parts  E 
and  F,  which  might  conceivably  be  used  for  these  purposes,  are  also  . 
permissive.  So  that  even  if  these  paifos  ara  fully  funded,  it  is  unlike-  . 
ly  that_  States  wbuM  \nari  token  amounts  of  these 

funds  for  programs  serving  women:  . 

-_^-There _  muft L_be  some  mechajiism  to  guarantee  funding jpr_pr<> 
grams  for  women  as  well  as  disadvantaged  limited  English  profi- 
cient arid  disabled  students. 
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We  suggest  that  single  aathorization  for  the  entire  bill  with  a 
»;crcehtage  ot  Funds  allocated  for  each  part  or  reservation  of  funds 
for  each  part.  ^         "      /        .  ,  . 

In  addition,  there  should  be  j>5U  million  reserved  from  the  basic 
grant  to  fund  grants  to  overcome  sex  bias.  This/ should  be  in  addi- 
tion to  t'He  $50,000 .reserved  for  the  sex  equity  coordinator:,  Con- 
gress should  retain*  existing  provisions  of  the  Vocational _Educatibri 
Act  which  authorize  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  eliminate  sex  bias 
in  vocational  education  programs,  curriv^.ulum/and  counseling;  pro- 
vide  vocational  jeducat^n  arid  support  of  services  for  displaced 
homemakers,  single  heads  of  household,  and  other, women  who 
suffer  economic  hardships  "Because  of  the  lack  of  job  training;  pro- 
vide  day  care,  and  'support  experimental  and  pilot  programs-  and 
other  activities  to  overcome  sex  bias  and /encourage  Btndei^-to" 
enroll  in  nontraditional  programs.   /     •  -  r— .      .  , 

Th]rd,_  the  industry  education  partnership  piece  is;  ja  good  idea. 
However,  here  again  we  feel  that—unless  substantial  efforts  are 
made,  women  arid  other  underserved  populations  will  be  left  out. 

We  recommend  that  funds  be  reserved  from  this  part  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  offering  grants  to  increase  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  women  and  other  underserved  /populations  in  these  pro- 
grams; ;  — , 

A  high  technology,  cooperative  education  program  targeted  on 
women,  minorities,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  handicapped,  should 
be  established  in  every:  State  to  help  members  of  these  groups 
which  currently  are  under-represented  in  technical  jobs,  make  the 
transition  from  school  to  work.  Ten  percent  of  the1  funds  approprir 
sited  for  this  part  should  be  used  for  these  purposes,  •  ,  • 

Fourth,  although  part  Eis  supposed  to  be  a  source  of  funds  for 
sex  equity,  as  we  said  before,  it  is  totally  permissive.  At  minimum 
we  recommend  that  States  should  be  required  to  assess  and_me_et 
the  needs  of  si  ngle  headsjrf  households,  nontraditional  students, 
and  other  special  groups' as  it  is  required4ni;he  cmrem^  law. 

Part  F, -training  and  retrain ingTor  adults,  lacks  a  formula;to  con=_ 
centrate  funds  iri  areas  with  the  greatest  need.-  Under  this  partj: 
funds  could  be  a.'-s-n  lvv  any  adult  vocational, program.  This  part 
has  no  require* fho  Siates  insure  that  the  neecs  of  dis- 
placed homer^VTs  cm  met  Taken  together  with  the  fact  that 
many  people  identify  ch<-?  displaced  worker  as  a  i  aale  worker,  it  is 
certain  that  displaced  homemakers  will  be  less  well  served  under 
the  proposed  legislation  than  under  current  law.  

The  coalition  recommends  that  25  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tions for  part  F  be  used  for  grants  by  the  States  for  vocational  pro- 
grams arid  supportive  services  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  displaced  home- 
makers  and  other  single  heads  of  households  who  are  entering  or 
reentering  _the_  job  market;  alsoefoO??raitment'  Job  search  .assist- 
ance, counseling,  and  remedial  services  for  males  or  females  pre- 
paring to  enter  occupations  traditional  for  the  other  sex. 

Sixth,  the  vocational  education  d_ata  system  must  be  mandated  to 
collect  arid  report  data  by  sex  within  racial  categories injme_wrtn 
current  law.  This  system _shbuld  also  collect-data  on  handicapped 
arid  disadvantaged  students. .  _  _  ___  ........ 

Seventh,  the  bill  does  ritft  specify  clearly  that  the  sex  equity  coor- 
dinator must  work  full  time  on  issues  relating  to  sex'  discrimina- 
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tion.  In  some  States,  sex  equity  coordinators  are  given  other  uni%_ 
lated  duties  and,  therefore,  unable  to  perform  their  Coordinator 
duties? 

In  addition,  the  role  ofrthe  sex  equity  coordinator  as  described  in 
the  bill  is  that  of  a  passive  reviewer,  not  as  an  active  participant  in 
shaping  policy.  We  recommend  that  the  bill,  specify  that  the  sex 
equity  coordinator  work  full  time  on  issues  relating  tb  sex  discrimi- 
nation and  sex  bias. 

We  have  also  attached  our  suggested,  changes  for  the  duties  of 
the  sex  equity  coordinator  to  this  statement. 

Finally,  we  note  that  the  proposed  legislation  does  not  specify 
that  at  least  "one *persbn  representing  each  special  population  group 
be  appointed  to  the  State  advisory  council  on  vocational  education 
which  lessens  the  possibility  that  these  councils  can  adequately 
represent  and  serve  the  needs  of  these,  groups.  The  existing  re- 
quirement, has  led  to  an  increase  in  the  Female  participation,  some 
14  percent  in  1976  to  35  percent  in  1980. 

In  conclusion,  the  coalition  is  certain  that  the  bill  as  drafted  will 
riot  serve  the  needs  of  women  and  the  disadvantaged  and  disabled 
persons.  We  urge  the  committee  to  give  our  recommendations  full 
consideration  arid  to  strengthen  and  maintain  the  valuable  and  ef- 
fective provisions  of  the  VEA,  which  are  so  important  to  imple- 
menting equal  education  opportunities  for  women  and  girls  in  voca- 
tional education/  .. 

[The  prepared  statement  ofTheresa  Cusick  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  op  Theresa  Cusick,  Project  on  Equal  Education  Bights, 
NOW  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund,  NCWGE,  Washington^  D:C: 

-  Chairman  Perkins  and  members  of  the, Subcommittee,  tarn  Theresa  Cusick  .of  the 
Project  oh  Equal  Education  Rights  of  the  NOW  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund. 
My  testimony  today  is  on  behalf  of  the  National  Coalition  for  Women  and  Girls  in 
Education,  We  are  pleased  tb  have  -this  opportunity  to  give  you- our  recommenda- 
tions on  H.R.  4164,  "The  Vocational  Technical  Education  Act  of  1983." 

The  organizations  in  the  Coalition  work  together  toward  the  common  goal  bf-prb- 
motirg  equal  educational  opportunities  for  all  -  women  and  girls  in  our  nation's 

k  schools  JThe  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  is  a  major  priority. 

>  The  current  VEA  has  numerous  provisions  designed  to  alleviate  the  wel Wbcurnent- . 
ed  discrimination- in  bur  vocational  system  Our  aim  is  to  maintain  those  provisions 
which,  haye^wbrked,  tb  strengthen  those  that  are  weak  end  to  add  whatever- new 
provisions  neerded^b-make-the_law_a  better  vehicle  for  providing  high  quality  Voca- 
tional  education  to  women  and  girls.  Tr*^L*    ~~~~  *-        ---  * 

-  Despite  initiatives  such, as  Title  IX  of  the  Educatibn  Atneiid^elits^6f"I972-fin^lie_ 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1976,  our  nation's  vocational  education  system  remains 
largely  sex  segregated.  Although  more  women  and  girls  today  enjoy  opportunities 
for  job  training  tnatwere  denied  them  before  1972,  the  percentage  of  females  in  the 
vocational  education  system  who  are- learning  skills  traditionally  associated  with 
higher-paying,  traditionally  "male"  jobs  is  still  low:  According  to  the  Vocational 
Education,  Data  System  <V EDS),- most  programs  preparing  students  for  historically 
\Temale>'~jobs^which  are  generally  lowerrpaying  and,  lower^ta^tus  jobs^still  have 
overwhelmingly  female  enrollments.  In  school  year  l979-8Q,_9l^perceht of  Ihe^sliL- 
dents  t rained  jbs_  n ursing.  assistants  .were  Jeniales^  as  _  we re__  £7. .percent,  of.  those 
trained  as  j:oinmunity  ileal th  workers;  92 _ percent  of_  those,  in  icosmetology  and.  92 
percent  ofthoseheingtrained  as  secretaries.  Qn the  other  hand*  women_are  only  a 
fraction.,  of  .  students... in  _  many  - traditionally.  m_ale__co_urses  _"of  stud 

women  were  five jpe_rce.nt__o.f_ the.  students  in_eiectrfc^^  in.eJec- 
tronics,  sixrpercent  in appliance  repair;  four 

rn.  carpentry;,  three  percent  welding;  four  percent  in 

tool  and  die  making;  and  four  percent  in  small  engine  repair.  %      _'__  •_  _   

Most ^  educators^  maintain i  that"  the  o^ual  vocational  education  system  survives  be- 
cause of  societal  expectations  about  the  role  of  women.  This  is  only  partially  true:  it 

,-:  -  '  1 
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ni>o  surviy^^  Have  done  little  to  dispel  public  mis- 

conceptions n_l>out  llu*  nature  of  traditionally  male  work  and  to  encourage ^female 
students  to  break  out  of  the  job  ghettos  which  vocational  education  itself  has  helped 
to  »reate    _  _ 

Moreover,  the  vocational  educational  system  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  changes 

»n  ftr*ittJi_ society.  Consider  these,  stat^     "...    " 

Tla'Vnumi>er  of  kvm.aje  i)»*aded  households  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  20 

vear^from  LVr_ni.Uw.ai  in  ji[t_iO  to  9,4  million  in |  1981.        s   .      _  -.. 

>  The  proportion  of  p:>or  mmiliefc  maintained  by  women  is  increasirig/drastically.  In 
1 ! ,  .7o  jHTVe n t  of  |XKjr  b Jack  fa m i  1  jes.  50  percent  of  poor  Hispanic  fam i lies,  a nd  39 
=  rrct-n,  of  poor white  families were  maintained  by  women.  Among  them,  these  fami- 
nes included  seven.  rniiijon/chijdT.en.  ' 

I  "^M\iljion  wojiien  entered  11)71  and  ltfHl.        ,    m  ^ 

..a-.* no*ii  one,  million l  additiopaj  >;orTi»»n  wUi-.enter  the  workforce  each  year  in  the 
' ' ••*_'•_] *  -i  t v> v.  t ji.i rds  of.  the.  new  entra . i : i  i .            - 

America n .girls-  :-)\)  percen t  of  them— can  expect  to  work1  outside  the  horn  es  Tor 
i  ri>sT  of  tht  rr  aduit  lives  Fortv  pn-i't  nt  will  be  headsjejf  household. 

In  ■■■pile  of  the  increasing  economic  need  of  women,  they,  have  remained  trapped 
* _'  j-v  - pay » n gjotisV "Wo n i.en  * s;  ;\v  ages  f( , r  f u 1 1- ti me  work  ati  1 1  average  on ly  fiO  percent 
<<l  lJh.ose.of. rneji~an  actual  proportion  of 

worn*  n  and  female  headed  households  living  in  jpoverty  has  burgeoned  so  astronomi 
iljv  in  tin  past  decade  that  a  new  term  has  been  coined  to  describe  it  the  fenuni 
v.m-ki  of  jimerty  This  condition  is  espe^ 

!  h»v <-n»-t  t  of .diwriniSnaUpn  against  women  in  education,  job  training  and  erripToy- 
,,  /  lit  is  wt-ii-dooumented.  But  what  about  the  etTectjm  the  economy? 

Kit  ('iioate.jn  a  report  for  the  Northeast-Midwest  Institute  called  Retooling  the 
\ti.<  r a  in  VV 1 1 rk  Force.  Toward  a  N a t ion al  Trai ning  St rategy,  points  out  that  the 
growth  of xiu^Xnierican  workforce  is  slowing  dramatically  as  the^'baby  boonV'  gen- 
eral ion  matures  lie  notes  tiint  women  are  the  major  source  of  hew  workers  in  the 
t*>Mt  >  :  ;:f  every  thn;e  new  workers— but  that  no  institution  "has  integrated 
w  on  Ten  f  u  I J  y  .int.**.  its  profess  i  o  n  a  1 ,  man  age r  i  a  1 ,  tec  h  n  icril  and  production  jobs.  Com- 
pMiriK  this:  process  must_be  a  nuupr  item  on  the  nation's  econom  c  and.  social 
a^»n (i.i  o v e r  the  rnna inder  of  t he  .1  MOs  .  .  .  Spec i fie  programs  are  required  to  re- 
cruit ,  t  ra  in ...  a  n  d  p  U  ice  ad  ujt  women,  i  n  occu  pat  ion  s  t  hat  are  n  on  t  radiiio  h  a  1  for  their 
-ex.  'IVchniqucis  for_such  programs  have  beeri  created  and  can  be  replicated. 

The  Vocational  Ed  ucat  ion  *Act  a  me  ndnients  of  1 970  we  re  _  designed  to  d  o  what 
Ornate  recommends— to. help  end  the.  segregation  of  women  in  vocational  training 
tnd  to  institute  programs  to  reciuit,  train  and  place  adult  women  (and  girls)  in 
(Vi up rjt4on_>_th  it  art  m ntradniunal  for  their  sex  - 
,  Tjft  re  anttwo  majo_r  conclusions  we  can  draw  from  evaluations  <>f  the  sex  equity 
pniMMu  b  of  the  turn  nt  Act  First  it  is  clear  that  these  provisions  worked  best 
whr  i  St  ltr^wircv^-quired  to  take  action  and  further  if  given  a  choice,  a  State  most 
often  would   ho  /st" not  to  spend  its  federal  or  State  money  on  sex  equity  1 

rhr.rles  P:  nson  and  (Jareth  Hoachlarider,  in  the^r  1081  paper,  ** Descriptive  Stud£ 
-j|  the  OiMrihution  of  Federal  State I'arid^I^bcal  rounds"  for  Vocational  Education, 
conrlvjded  that  federallv  supported  programs  to  promote  seX  equity  had  been  given 
!;it!i«  support  at^the  state  -level  apd  reached  only  a  small  number  of  looal  school  dis- 

SjHvi!lr:illi.  they  ffiiKid  that  only  about  bne*fifth  or  secoadar.y  school  districts.and 
:wi>  Ui'-h*  oi  .|>osts4'coh(iarv  ihstitutioris  sampled  reported  that  acy  had  organized 
sjmo;..!  .■irtivittes  id  ovt  rcome  sex  discrimination  and  stereotyping— an  aJJowed,  buA 
iiiis  n-qiiireH  use  vi  iVdeiai  funds:  Benson  and  Hoach lander  reported. lhat  oLthe  lo 
elates  studied.  "Uihe  states. Vhirh-di^  expend  funds  usually  spent.smal!  amounts, 
Noiie  of  the  states  rep<'rirti  ^|>endin^  more  than  one-half  of  one  percent  for  these 

pLi'iv*1  _  ..  -    ..    --  _  .    -•-  .   ,.. 

The  Una!  NIK  volitional  education  st.udv.  mandated  by  the  VEA  and  published  in 
S.-plembf>r  tiisiffoGnu  that  less  than  one.perceot  of  all  state  basic  grant  money  was 
h t  for  stct ivit tes  to  overcome  sex_ discri mj .nation  and  stereotyping.  On  1^  0.2^er- 
»•:•!«  <>f  !-;.ite  and- local  matching,  fands  went* for  these  activities.  In  addition,  seven 
\'UiW>  .lA-ouiued  for  almost  two-thirds  of  the  Tun ds  spent  for  sex  equity.  NIE  used 
•he  ♦exi.-i?    paitrv."  '^oken"  an(i  "syrnboiic"'  to  describ*  states'  efforts  to  comply 

witj»      !.*:<;  i;-.   __;  :   -  ,  - ...... ......... 

A  >urve\  co'iducuti  h\  the  Federal  Education  Project  of  the  Lawyers  Committee 
for  (  iv  i  Rights  t  nd«  r  haw  in  September  lflSJ  yielded  n  spnses  from  2A  states 
ih  -u,  tmir  expend  it  tires  t\\a  .^tudv  found  that  these  expenditures  were  almost  ex- 
j.i.HivuK  r  vide  for  actiC  ta  s  m indited  bv  the  law  Of    nse,  21  had  budgeted  i  total 
•    -J      ifUion  in  fiscal  veair        v  for  displaced  homemokers—apparentl>  because 
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states  are  required  to  assess  arid  meet  the  heeds  of  displaced  hbrrierriakers.  But  only 
IS  -of  those  states  had  budgeted  Funds  for  grants  to  overcome  sex  bias  ja  total  of 
$1,199,211)  and  only  nine  planned  .to  spend  VEA  dollars  on  support  services  Tor 
women  in  nontraditional  programs  (a  total  of  $234,895).  Seven  of  the  24  states 
planned  to~spend  no  funds  on  sex  equity  programs  except  for  the  mandated  support 
of  the  sex  equity  coordinator  and  for  displaced  homemakers. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  states  have  elected  to  spend  solittie  on.  overcoming  sex  bias 
M_n.cl  Pr°yliin.g  equal  opportunities  for  women  and  girls  in  vocational  iSucation.  Sev- 
eral studies i_haye f  shown. that  jn'sta 

with  the  VEA's  purposes  and  in  schools  where,  programs,  sucn_ as  those,  recommend- 
ed by  Pat  Choate.  we re.  undertaken  *  significan t  _e_rt  rol Lmen t_c_hanges_ Jid  occ ur^i_  _ ; 

Required  activities  nnd  expenditures  that  have  been  particularly  successful  in- 
clude: _ _:.    ^  ....  _V  

Sex  Equity  Cod^dinaton--: ThejLurrerityEA  provides  every  state  with_a  minimum 
of ..$50,000 to. employe  _at  least_Qae__pers_on  to__work,  full .time. towards  achieving  the 
law's  sex  equity,  purposes,  ALtho ugh  there_are_perhaps_a,do2en  states  today  evadir^g 
the .  requj  re  men  t  _(i.e_. ,  thei  r  sex  equity,  coordinator  qoes_  not  wo  rk  jful  1  _  time  on  sex 
equityi,_the  Jaw  .succeeded  in  doing:  what  its  .framers  intended:  it  created  expertise 
and  Ieadershipifor  change,  in  each.  State  Department  of  Education. 

recent  report _on  stair  compliance  with  civil  rights  guidelines  for  vocational 
education,  the  director,  of  the  Denver  regional  Office  for  Civil  Rights  told  OCR  head- 
quarters, "Our  own.  experience  is  that  generally  Sex  Equity  Coordinators. "Ire, 
indeed,  the  strongest  civil  rights  specialists  on  state  staffs,  Vnd  the  most  in  toubh 
■with  issues,  and  are  the  most  prepared  tot  onrsite  review  assignments:"  Advocates 
for  women  throughout  the  country  report  that  the  sex  equity  coordinators'  work  has 
been  critical  to  the  law's  success  in  many  areas:  Coordinators  have  successfully  ad- 
vocated funding  for  sex  equity  programs  (often  from  non-VEA  sources,  such  as 
CETA),  created  an  awareness  among  state  and  Xocc  jcators  of  sex  bias  in  their 
programs,  involved  advocates  fbr  women  in,  state  \.  ;  hearings,-  arid  devised  pro- 
grams and  strategies  to  increase  the  enrollment  of  wonieh  arid  girls  in  ribritraditibri^ 
al  vocational  programs.  The  sex  equity  coordinator  is,  iii  addition,  a  strong  syrhboL 
at  the  state  level  of  the  federal  governments  commitment  to  overcoming  sex  dis-' 
crimination  in  vocational  education.   

-  \  State  Advisory  Cpuricits.-^The  current  VEA  requires  ah  "appropriate  representfi- 
tiori"  of  women  arid  miribrities  bri  state  idyisory  councils  bri  vocational-education. 
Because  of  this  requirement,  even  with  negligible  erirorcemerit^by  the  Office  of  Vo- 
cational and  Adult  Education,  women's  participation  bri  SACVs  increased  from  14 
percent  in  197b*  to  35  perceht-by  1980\ 

Displaced  Homemakers. — The  current  Jaw  requires  states  to  assess  arid  meet  thfe 
heeds  of  displaced  homemakers  and  other  single  heads^oPhouuihold,  but  it  left  the 
amount  of  VEA  arid  state  arid  local  match  i  rig  grinds  to  be  spent  for  those  purposes  to 
state  discretion.  Some  states  met  the  requirement  by  setting  aside  a  dollar;  r^brie 
expended  enough  to  meet  the  critical  needs  of  mill  ion is  of  women  workers  entering 
the  job  market  without  appropriate  skills.  However,  far  and  away  the  most  money 
spent  on  efforts. _to  .promote  equal  opportunities  for  women  was  in  this  category.; 
..Pennsylvania,  for  example,  budgeted  $700,000  of  federal  funds  Tor  displaced  home- 
maker  programs. 

Recommended'  Changes    for    H.R.    4^4.     "The    Vocationai-Technical    Act  of 

The  proposed  legislation^  if  adopted,  wbuTd  result  in  serious  retrench  merit  in i  p  n> 
grams  serving  women,  as  well  as  disadvantaged  and  disabled  persons.  The  Coalition 
believes  that,  since-  research  jias^ proven  that  these  are  the  populations  most  in  need,, 
nb-bill  that  so i  ineffectively  targets  these  populations  could  receive  our  support. 

The  legislation  removes  those  requirements  that  have  at  least  partially  addressed 
the  needs  of  displaced  homemakers,  single  hejids-bPhbusehbld  and  nontraditional 
students.  Although  two  Parts,  "Training  and  Retraining  for  Adults"  and  "Vocation- 
al Education  Programs  for  Youth  with  Special  Needs"  might  conceivably  address 
some -of  these  needs,  they  have  a  separate  authorization  from  the  basic  grant, 
making  it  likely  that  these  Parts  will  receive  no  or  minimal  funding.  Further,  there 

1  Ste**Shcrman  Rtnee  Achieving  Sex  Equity  in-Vocational  Education  rA  Crack  in  the  Wall; 
Harrison.  Laurie  R..jond  Dahl+  Peter_R^3/6cadwialJ^a^-<tioh^^uity  Study  an^  Ihcreasing-Sr  . 
Equ ity  Thc  I mpaU  of  the  1 97 (i  Vocational  Education  A  iy  ndments pn_56x  Equity  in  Vocational 
Education. (<Natjqnai  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  x„ition  and  National  Advisory  Council 
oh  Women's  Educational  Programs;)  t  ; 
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ure  no  requirement*  that  Funds  be  expended  for  these5  purines,  merely  permission 

for  the  state  to  spend  money  in  these  areas  if  they  choose.    .  ...  .  -- 

_  Although  the  proposed  legislation  retains  one  of  the  key  pieces  oTJ^'O  amend- 
ments—the  sex  equitv  coordinator  position— it  does  hot  correct  any  of  the  weakrv  - 
es  of  the  current  VEA  and  overall,  represents  a  substantial  diminution  jof  sup 
for  v.omen  and  disadvantaged  and  disabled  person/  .  \    ._  j     i  i 

The  National  Coalition  for  Women  and  Girls  in  Education  is  deeplyiconcerxivu 
about  the  potential  for  destruction  of  what  gains  women  arid  girls  have  made  re- 
cently in  vocational  education.  We  have  prepared  the  following  specific  recommen- 
dations and  comments  for  your  consideration.  ■  -  -  j  --  -- 
/  Title  I  Sec.  102.  Authorization  of  Appropriations.— Program  for  women  are  al- 
lowed but  not  required  in  Part  A.  There  are  a  total  of  22  authorized  uses  of  Part  A 
funds.  Based  on  the  history  of  the  1976  VEA,  it  is  doubful  that  many  states  would 
elect  to  spend  their  basic  grant  money  on  sex  equity  programs.  (  j 
.  _  Parts  E  and  F,  parts  which  are  supposed  to  serve i- special -populations,  Jiave  separ 
rate  authorizations  frum  the  basic  grant.  History  tells  us  that  this  structure  would 
inevitably  lead  to  funding  Part  A,  with  little  or  rib  furidirig  provided  for  Parts  E  and 

P  %'  •.  -      j     -  /  j    ;- 

In  addition,  the  authorization  levels  suggested  for  Parts  E  and  F  are  woefully  in- 
'adequate.  Even  if  "Vocational  Education  Programs  for  Youth,  with  Special  Needs^ 
was  fully  funded—which  is  doubtful— there 'would  be  less  money  /or  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  students  than  under  current  law/     ;      '  '    i  -  - 

Recommendation:  There  should  be  some  mechanism  to  guarantee  funding  for  pror 
^  .ams  for  women,  as  well  as  disadvantaged,  limited  English  proficient,  and  disabled 
•..tudents.  We  suggest  a  single  authorization  with  perceritage  of  funds  allocated  for 

each  Part  or  a  reservation  of  Funds  for each  Part.  ,  j--    -i- 

:  2.  Title  II.  Part  A.  Basic  Grant.— As  mentioned  earlier,  .grants  for  ^programs  to 
overcome  sex  bias  are  listed  as  one  of  22  purposes  in  Part  A.  We  have  ample  evi- 
dence that  unless  states  are  required  to  invest  iri  programs  to  overcome  sex  bias;: 
they  will  not  do  so.  - ---  -  -       '--    v  J 

Recommendation:  There  should  be  $50  million  reserved  from  the  basic  grant  to 
fund  "Grants  tb  Overcome  Sex  Bias? '  This  should  be  iri  addition  to  the  ?5O40D0_rer 
served  for  the  sex  equity  coordinator.  Congress  should  retain  existing  provisions  of 
the  Vocational  "Education  Act  which  authorize  the  use  of  federal  funds  toMEhminate 
sex  bias  in  vocational  education  programs*  curriculum  arid  counseling;  provide,  voca- 
tional education  and  supportive  services  for  displaced  hornemakers,  single,  headset 
household  and  other  women  who  suffer  economic  hardships  because  of  lack  of  job 
training;  provide  day  care;  and  support  ev^erimerital  and  pilot  programs,  and  _other 
activities  to  overcome  sex  bias  and  enpo       e  students  to  enroll  in  npntraditional 

?t1We  II,  Part  IX  Industry-Education  ;rship*for  Training  inm^TecknoJo- 

Occ«pa/iort5.— Recommendation:  We  '.nend  that  funds  be  reserved  from  tW3 
part  for  the  express  purpose  of  .ifferirig  ,1  :ricrease  recruitment and  retent ion 
of  women  and  other  underserve.J  popu  oris  ill  .ese  programs.  A  high  tecnnology 
cooperative  education  program,  targeted  on  wonien,  'minorities,  the_disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  should  be  estabished  in  every  state  »  sip  member^  of  those 
groups  which  currently  Ire  uridef  reDreseiited  in  technica.;  >.>hs_ma_ke  the  itransiticn 
from  school  tbwbrk.  -Teh  percent  of  the  funds:appropria:*d  for  this  Parfshould  oe 
used  for  these  purposes,    t  »•        .   '  '-—         .    ....  -    _     ..  . 

4 .  -Title  II,  Pari  K  Voca tiona I  Edncnt ion. _ programs  for  xouth  With  Special 
Needs  —Although  Part  E  can  be  seen,  as  «l  source. of funds  for  sex  equity,  it  is  totally 
permissive  arid  thus  substantially  weaker_thi_  the  1976  VEA  which  quired  sup- 
port for  sex  equity  ef^rtsL  Tart _E_ would  perir':-^^  to  bemused  for  basic  instruc- 
tion and  for  programs  and  services  which  are  provided  to  other  students  with  ?tate; 
local  and  other  federal,  funds,    1  *   '_  .  ;- 

Recommendation!  At  minimum,  states  should  be  reouired  to  assess  and  meet  the 
neejds  of  single  Jieads^f-househpjd,  nontraditional  stud'ents^and  other  special  groups, 
i  as  is  required  in. the  current  law.  -  :    ;   i.  "    -  "_ 

_  j [-Title  U  Part  F.  Training  and  Re training  for  Aciults.^-This  part  lacks  a  formula 
to  concentrate  funds  in  a'^as  with  th  •  greatest  ,ne,?ds  and  would  pernr.t  funds  to  be 
sper.t  for  any  adult  vocational  program.  This  Part  has  no i -requirement  that  the' 
•totes  ensure  that  the  needs  of  d  placed  hornemakers  are  mot  Taken  togetfier  with- 
the  facv  t '  \t  many  people  identify  the  "displaced"  iv.irker  as  a  male  worker,  it  is. 
cer'  ain  tf  displaced  hbmemakers  vill  be  less  well  ser*-od  under  the  pro^sed  legist 
lation  tuan  under  current  law.  •  -  -       '         -  -       •  ~  •    „  21 

Rei  l.nendation:  Twehty:five-f  cruertt  of  thr  total  appropriation  for  Part  I?  must 
be  used  for  grants  by  the  states  for  the  follov,  «g  purposes:  < 
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(ii)  vocational  pn grains  and  mipportive  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  displaced 
Homeniakers  and  other  bingle  head.s-oi-househbid  who  are  entering  or  reentering  the 
job  market.  _  "  ^  

(h'j  recruitment,  job  search  assistance,  counseling  owl  remedial  services;  Tor  males 
or  femr \cs  preparing  to  enter  occupations  tradi Lionel  f  »r  the  other  sex. 

6  Title  HI  Vocational  Education  Data  S»sstem — The  Vocational  Education  Data 
System  should  continue  to  collect  and  report  data  by  sex  within  racial  categories 
The  .system  shpu Id  be  mandated  to  collect  data  on  handicapped  and  disadvantaged' 
students  as  well.     

r,_7V/fe_  /  Vt  Part  A  .State.  Ad  mi nisjrati ve  Resporisibitities-—  bill  does  .not  speci- 
fy that  the_sex_ equity  Coordinator,  must  work. full  time  QU_Jssues.reiat.Uig  to. sex.  dj!> 
crimi.natjon,_In.  some  _s tat es^  sexj  e^uit^Ljcp^rdinatprs.  _nre  jjiven  other^.  unrelated 
duties  and  therefore.  are_uiiabl_e_  to_pejJbr_m_  thejr  Coord_inato_r_duties.  In  addition  the 
role_of  t.he.sex  equity  cwjdjn_ator_as described  in  the  biii  is  that  of  a  passive  review- 
er^ not  anactive  participant  and  shape_r_Qf_Roli_cy.  1  :  

_  _BecDuimendiation:_Thi*  hill _shQuld_specjfy_that  the _sex  eqjuit^_ccK^rdjnatoj_work  full 
time.on  issues  relating  _to_  sex  discrimination  _a_nd__sex_bias,_  _VV_e_  have_  attached,  our 
suggestions  concerning  the  duties  of _the  sex  equity  coordinator,  to  this,  statement, 
...&  Title  IV,  Part  A,  Sec.  402.  State  Advisory  Council.— Sec  4Q2(nK2)  would  severely 
weaken  current  membership  requirements  for  the  state  advisory  councils  on  .voca- 
tional education.  Under  the  current  law*  each  council  mast  include  rt  least  one 
member  who  is  knowledgeable  about  sex  discrimination  in  job  training-and  employ- 
ment, including  at  least  one  minority  woman,  one  who  understands  the  special  edu- 
cational needs,  of  physically- or  mentally  handicapped  persons,  one  who  represents 
and  is  knowledgeable  about  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  students.  The  proposed  legis- 
lation does  not  specify  that  at  least  one  person  representing  each  spscia*  population 
group  be  appointed,  thus  lessening  the  possibility  that  these  councils  can  adequately 
represent  and  serve  the  needs  Of  these  grOups/i  "7 

Recommendation:  Retain  membership  requirgniETit  of  current  VEA:      .   ■  u  % 

CONCLUSION 

TnlT  t'oalitibn i  is  certain  that  the  bill,  as  drafted^  will  -hot  serve  the  heeds  of 
women  and  Hisadvairtaged  and  disabled  students.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  give 
6ur  recommendations  full  consideration^  arid  to  strengthensand  maintain  tlie-valua-' 
b!e  and  ^eFFective  provisions  Of  the  VEA  whic?  nre  so  important  in  promoting  equal 
educational  opportunities  for  women  and\girls  in  vocational  education. 

•      '       "  "  \ 

Title  IV,  Sec.  401— State  AbMiNisTRATiGN 

Substitute  new  language;    \  

.  Sec,  (401 K d K 1) "Any  State  desi ri ng  to  parti cipate  in  the  programs  authorized  by 
this  &ct  shall  also  employ  at  least  one  person  to  work  full  time  to  assist  the  State  in 
fulfilling  the  pu rposes  of. tfi.is  Act  ty —       _\ ■       _   

(A j  Assist i ng  ad min istra tors,  instriic tors  and  cou nselors  in  i m plementing 
n rograms  and  activ ities  to  increase  access  for  women  (in clud i ng  Aspl aced  home- 
mak'Ts  a ^d  single  heads  of  Household)  to  yp  to  increase 
riiale  and  female  students\enroiiment in  ^ontraditional  programs^       v  -<"j_ 

<B)  Creating  an  awareness  among  administrators,  instructors,  counselors, 
students  and  parents  of  the  provisions  of  Title  IX  of  the  1972  Education  Amend- 
ments with  regard  to  overcoming  sex  discrimination  in  vocational-  education 
programs.  "        .  ■   \      

x£),  Provid  i j  iff  technical  assista  nee  to  State  arid  1  oca  I  school  officials  on  ways 
of  overcoming  sex  discrimination  ...    .«atibnai  education  prbgrarris.  - 

(Dl  Gathering,  analyzing  and  disseinuiaui^  ^lata  on  the  status  of  men  and 
worrien, ^ti:dt:  3  arid  employees,  in-vocationai  r-fucatibri  prbgrarris  in  the  State. 

(E)  Submitting  tor  the  annual  State  p)sn\  uplatt*  and  progress  report  an  as- 
sessment of  the  State's  progress  in  h-^etirig  th'  Nw's  purposes  with  regard  to 
overcoming  sex  disc  "iiriiriatibri  arid  sex  sterebtypii  ^,  including  data^  described  in 
paragraph  (D)  £  and  a  description  of  expenditures  of  funds  for  programs 
epecifically  designed. to  priharice  bpporturiitifeJvfbr  wbrrieri  in  vocational  educa- 
tion and  employment.  y    ...        .  • 

IF)  Reviewing  arid  approving  the  distribution  of  grants  arid  contracts  by  the 
State  board  to  assure  that  the  interest  arid  needs- of  women  are  addressed  in  the 
projects  assisted  under  this  Act!  V 

/G)  Making  readily  available-  ..t  State  agencies  and  the  general  public  infor- 
mation developed  pursuant  to  this  Action —  V 
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U)  From  the  funds  allotted  under  this  Act»  each  State  shall  expend  not 
less  than  $50,000  in  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  but  this  subsection. 
.  (2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  tile*  term  "State"  means  any  one 
of  the  fifty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Pu«rtb  Rico.  ^  - 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  both  of  you  ladies.  - 
Mr.  Packard.  *     ,  ..  . 

Mr.  Packard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.        -        .  _     '  •  

^really  _doii't  have  a  lot  of  questions  but  one  overriding  concern 
comes  to  my  mind  as  I  read  and  listened  to  your  testimony ;~  

You  are  hot  the  only  group  that  is  interested  in  setting  aside  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  funding  of  this  bill.  We  think  that  this  billjs  a 
very  important  move  for  thi|  country.  It  is  important  to  adequately 
fund  and  adequately  support  a  gooa  vocational-technical  program- 
in  this  country/ but  if  we  had  every  group  receive  what  it  felt  to  be 
its  fair  share,  and  these  groups  are  all  legitimate  with  a  justifiably 
claim  on  some  of  the  funds  and  some  of  the  programs,  we  would  so 
fractionrze  the  program  that  administratively  it  would  simply  be 
killed.  Hundreds  of  special  interest  grpupMiire  interested  in  specific, 
set-asides  from  the  funding  programs*  that  are  tencom^assed  in  the 
bill  I  could  enumerate  some  of  them.  . 
~£  There  are  set-asides  for  counselors,  authorizations  for  a  $50  mil- 
lion set-aside  for  part  A.  And  there  are  set-asides  for  postseconSary 
groups;  there  are  set-asides  for  youth  groups;  there  are  set-asides 
for  speciaj  heeds  groups — you  could  go  on  andt  on-~an4_each  group 
legitimately  wanting  a  special  amount  set  aside  for  its  particular 
purpose.  -   >  •  -  . 

Ail  of  a  sudden  we  vyould  find  ourselves -with  nothing  left  in  the 
bill  to  really  administer  the  reforms  and  the  changes,  and  thf  sup- 
port of  the  basic  programs  that  we  are  seeking  to  do/  L  , 

I  don't  think  anyone  would  argue  against  the  need  for  sex  equity. 
I  think  Luat  the  question  |is,  is  this  bill  the  appropriate  place  to 
bring  that  about  in  terms  of  having  a  workable  program?  ; 

Ms.  Wells:  I  would  be  tlad'to  answer  that.  I  agree  with  your 
concern  thatjhe  bill  is  fragmented:  We  found  it  very  much  stf  our- 
selves.    

Our  concern,  however,  is  that  the  Federal  law  meets  some  cf  the 
needs  that  the  States  c*re_nbt  meeting,  even  with  the  legislation  we 
have  now.  The  legislation"  for  26  yes1; <  *  has  been  trying  to  g ct _tfe 
St^lz*  to  meet  some  oT  those  heeds.  Wt  feel  that  States  are  me?ting_ 
very  well  now  tne  basic  m  ids  of  vocational  education  for  the  basic 
Instructional  program.  There  is  a  10  to  1  State-Federal  match  for 
the  basic  programs,  w^reas,  for  the  disadvantaged  for  other  spe- 
cial needs  groups,  the  States  are  only  spending  70  cents  for  every 
Federal  dollar  tnaJ.  is  spent  for  special  needs. 

So  that  is  our  ti^msndous  concern  that  this  law  drives  some 
monies  to  those  areas  wherp _f S^o_is_ tremendous  u 
tremendous  problems.  Female-headed  households  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing, as  the  poverty  population  in  this  country.  We  don't  feel 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  i  addressing  that.  As  important  as 
we  think  homernaking  is  with  so  many  women  going  now  into  the 
job  market,  hav  :g  to  work  ' because  they  are  che-sbie.  suppqrt_pf 
their  iamilies,  it  jiist.is  simply  disproportionate  to  say  that  there 
should  be  $60  million  to  train  homemakers  an  ?  nothing  set  aside  to 
help  women  who  are  making  that  entry  into  the  job  market— some- 
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times  late  in  their  lives  when  they  face  tremendous  discrimination 
anyway,  just  in  the  work  force. 

__  Mr.  Packard.  I  think  that  ail  of  the  programs  that  we  are  trying 
to  strengthen  in  the  bih  include  women  as  they  do  anyone  else.  , 

Ms.  Wejj.s.  That  is  Really  not  true,  though.  You  may  remember, 
Mr.  Perkins,  I  think  about  a  year  ago,  the  State  Director  of  Voca- 
tional Education  _from  Minnesota  appeared  before  this  subcommit- 
tee. She_  was  -testifying  in  behalf  of  the  set-asides  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped.  In  her  testimony  she  described  each  of  the 
programs  Minnesota  was  funding  under  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  set-aside,  and  she  gave  the  percentage  or  number  of 
males  and  females  in  each  of  those  programs,  and  women  Were  in- 
credibly disproportionately  under-represented  in  those  programs. 

We  feel  mat  yomen  and _girln  are  not  being  sel*ved  in  these  other 
programs.  If  they  wnre,  we  would  be  quite  happy  and  wouldn't  be 
here  today  on  behalf  of  women. 

Mr.  Packard.  Again,  I  consider  that  women  are  beginning  more 
and  more  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  the  work  force.  Programs 
in  which  you  categorize  women  into  a  very  specific  area  and  devel- 
op terminology  \in  your  funding  bills  to  address  them  as  a  specific 
\    group,  I  think  ultimately  would  lead  us  to  serious  problems.  ... 

I  have  some  basic  concerns  about  that  approach  to  solving  the  in- 
equities that  women  experience  in  the  work fdrce^.  I  think  there  are 
better  ways  to  do  it  rather  than  to  draft  the  legislation  to  specifi- 
cally, deal  with  them  as  we  do  a  disadvantaged  group  or  as  we  do  a 
handicapped  group.  - 

I  don't  believe  that  that  is  the  approach  to  solve  women's  equity 
problems.  I  certainly  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  equity  but  I  am 


aside  for  that  purpose  would  riot  lead  us  to  serious  other  problems. 
__Ms._Cysic_K.  One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  point  out  ia  that 
though  we  use  the  term  special  population  for  women,  it  is  only;  be- 
cause of  the  relative  disadvantagement  to  the  majority.  But  in 
actual- numbers,  women  are  the  majority,  and  this  legislation  from 
what  I  can;  see,  basically  ignore  rhe  needs  of  the  majority  of  the 
population.  r 

Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to  request  the  in- 
clusion in  the  record  of  a  special  /eport  or  memorandum  that,  has 
been  drafted  by  our  colleague  Mr.  Goodling  in  reference  to  the  Na- 
tional  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  in,  I  believe  it 
is  Illinois,  isn't  it?— Ohio,  that  is  correct,  Ohio.  There  Jiaye_  been 
significant  criticisms  of  that  center  in  some  of;  the  written  and 
verbal  testimony  today,  and  I  think  it  is  important  jthat  ;here  be  a 
-esponse  to  that.  ?.Ir.  Goodling  has  visited  the.  center  and  I  think 
that  his  memoir  idum  would  be  helpful  to  include  in  chc  record.  I 
would  request  um  umous  consent  for  that  purposer  Mr.  Chairman. 
,\.  Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  it  is  agreed  to. 
[The  document  follows:] 


not  convinced  that  drafti 


cial  interest  portion  of  the  bill  set 
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October  14,  1983 


Senator  William  hrarlley 

731  Senate  Hart  Office  Building  • 

2nd_St.  fc  Constitution  Rvc.,  NK  . 

Wash inq ton,  DC      20510  V  y 

hear  Senator  Bradley:  «■ 

-i  k-^    of    the    Advisory    Committee-  of    the  National 

rlrel°tnhe°Se  '^Tl^  in  t.e  record  a,  .  tHe  C^ober 
IS  1983  hearing  enrols  subject.  A  copy  of  this  leii«  1? 
alio  Ilinl  sent  to'  Senator  Stafford.  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Sobcommittee  ori  E 

I   feel  three  areas  of   the  iTechnassoclates^pp^t-coatained; 
-nor       flaws  These       are      methodology.       findings-,  a«jd 

Commendations.     1^11  address  each  of  these  separately, 

\ 

Methodology 

.  without  an  acceptable  research  design,  an  entire  study  can 
be  invalidated.  The  "Evaluate  Design"  in  the  Technassociates 
Study  is  flawed  in  throe  wv 

v^iciatiiw    the    Center    (the^title  of  the 
■valuation    of    The    National    Center  for 
'vocational    .Educate.':       The     Ohio  State 
Columbus,     Ohio")  reviewing     only  one; 


i  * 


The  study 
c'port.ii- 
Rf»sf»arch  t 

comV,onentVof  J^'Z 
this    is   a    review   of   only   some   of    the    publication?  ot 
NCR'VE   selected   haphazardly    {See   ne*t    paragraph)  Vast 
generalizations      are      *ade      -.'..out      the      entire  h^RVB. 
operation  from  this  ratfur  narrow  review. 


r  C  ■ 
-*1  v>£*  
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2;  The  claim  that  a  random  stra t i fied  sample  of  documents 
was  taken  is  simply  hot  valid.  Whereas  of  finally'  there 
appears  to  have  been  ah  attempt  to  select  a  •  random 
sample^  the  two -ichanqos  made'  by  the  J^anel  disqualify  it 
from  bdinq;  me thodbloq ically  sound:  (1)  the  panel  members 
selected  and  reviewed  some  deliverables  on  the  basis- of 
individual  .interest  arid  expertise;  and  (2)  NCRVE  was 
asked  to  select  somo  of  its  best  .written  reports  to  be 
reviewed.  -These  chanqos  cause  the  sample  to  be  ,no 
longer  a  "random"  sample.  '    '  .     '  1 

3«  ^PHP.._h°_..""®^.P^in®^    delays     in     the    U.S-     mails,  those 
documents'    selected,   by     NCRVE     for  _    review     v/sre  .only 
/partially       reviewed.      >   This       further       confuses  the 
methodology^  .  y 

ID  _s_umt_  the  ycov  methodolc :ical  approach  of  _t,hi's '.«stu(3y 
makes  one  i rnia*N l  i a  t e  1  y  sjj s pec  t  o trie — rTertTzrt'ria or ""  of.  the 
report,   tte  findings,  arid  •recommendations. 


.  _  The  oripter  on  fihdihqs  of  trie  OPBE/PES  Evaluations  is 
Praii«ihr  -wi  t  S   statomohfs    th.it    are    (1)    contradictory    in  nature, 

and  ( 2  j    .   9_rqss    genera  1  ,i  za  t  ions      w  £  thou  t      presentation-,  of 

support  ive  data.  'These  flaws  can  ' best  be  illustrated  by 
examples  from  the  report  itself.   

i*   On    pacv*    25   of    the    repoi  l:,    it    Is  .stated    that'  the  panel 
-^h9u_9b.^_  that   the  wri  tten  work  of .  the   NC^VE   "    .    .    .  has 
supported  all   of   t;.e_  functions  mandated  by  the  Congress 
.and   £he   Department   of   Education. "     Two   sentences  later, 
a    contradictory    statement    is  '  made    that,     "    .     .     .  the. 

panel  conciujded      unanimously      that      NCRVE 's  written 

deliverables     have     not.    met     the,    larger     purposes  of 
legislative   intent    .    .    ."     The  definition  of    the  larger 
legislative    intent   appears   to  be   that  of   the   panel,    not  • 
that  of  the  Conqressr  * 

2.  Tne  _  number  of  .^enera i  tzations  madp  without  presentation 
of  data  Is  ieiharkatLe.  Pages  25  to  33  contain  countless 
examples. 

"Overall, .  the  panel  .    \    .  ." 

"The  panel  also  thought  ..."  -  \ 

"Many  thought  „.."'•/" 
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"  ;  ;  ;  strong.,  c^n  .* "  «•.-'  •  -  • 

"  .  .  a;«qc  l.ztf  , 

»       "  .  .  others  «.   «   .  n 

».  .  .   .  the  evaluatcr*  Were  i?r  lift***  •  - 

We  never  know  if  these  references  mean  agreetr^nt , 

and,  if  not,  how  many  of  the  pan>X  MNrc  *ve  .uue«ln«  to  tho. 
stater-    £s . 


there  Is  little  relationship _  between  the  information 
presented  in  the  report  and  the  .  recommend** Ions _.*aSe,.  ^For 
example,  there  are  referents  to  the  quality  o-  the  research 
staff  made  in  Recommendation  III..  Not  only  was  there  no  formal 
evaluation  made  of  the  staff,  indeed,,  there  appeared  to  be 
minimal  contact  '  between  NCRVE  and  the  _  eyalaators.  Yet;  there, 
are  recommendations  about  staff  improvement.  Worse,  the  report 
leaps  into  making  generalizations  a  oou  t  management-  On  page  4 
it'  is  stated,  "All  things  __  considered,  NCRVE's  written 
deliverables  'imply  that  both,  its  ovn  executive  staff^  and  the 
Office  of  Adult  and  Vocational  -  Educat  ion^  Kawr^Iacked ;  the 
motivation  and/or  expertise  to  apply  tts  resources  eLfecMvely 
toward  the  general  .  improvement  in  Vocational  Education  sought 
by  "  nqrc-."  Questioning  the  motivation  of  staff  requires 
psychological  testing;  questioning  ..She  expertise.  P_t___  staff 
requires  indepth  reviews  of  staff  work.  experience  and 
educational  backgrounds.  As  far  as  I  can  determine,  such  work 
was  not  aB'rie  for  this  study.  j 

"My  final  observati^  ,n  the  recommendations  is  in  regard  to 
tfc&ir  addpt ton*? by  '  th,e  ^ar,^  .  tt  is  unclear  if  the  G-anel 
adopted  ^unanimously  or  otherwise;  .  these  recommendations.  It 
is  also  dncle-ar  froiii  reading  the  'document  whether  these  are 
stiff' or  panel  suggestions. 

There  ate  other  problemswi th  this  evaluation  but  the  above 
provides  more  than  enough  concerns  in  my  eyes  to  invalidate  the 
report.  Also,  X  feel  it  is  unfortunate/  that  a  number  of 
positive  reports,  on i  _th«  Center's  activitf.es  have  hot  received 
the  publicity  that  this  unProfessionaiiy  conducted  and  flawed 
study  has,.  I  hope  my  observations  ;will  be  given  serious 
consideration  at  this  hearing.1 


Sincerely , 


DaviC  rf.  Weaver 


A 


/sh 


cc:     Senator  Robert  Stafford 
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Mr.  Packard.  Thank  you  I  have  ho  Further  questions; 
Chairman  Perkins.  Mr;  Boucher. 

Mr.  Boucher.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend  both  of  the  witr^sses  for  their  very  carefully  prepared  and 
w-11  pivjented  testimony  this  morning. 

'}  think  you  have  raised  some  concerns  that  this  committee  cer- 
tainly should  consider  it  proceeds  to  reauthorize  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  I,  for  one,  believe  that  in  that  process  we  should  not 
be  cutting  back,  at  least  on  current  efforts,  to  ensure  sex  equity.  So 
1  will  be?glad  to  work  with*you  in  the  effort  to  make  sure  that  we 
do  not  do  that. 

Ms.  Cusick.  Thank  you.  1 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

^  have  no  questions  because,  I  wasn't  here  to  hear  their  testimo- 
ny I  regret,  that  but  I  think  both  Janet  and  Theresa  and  particu- 
larly you,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  be  happy  to  know  that-over  the  last 
nouri  have  been  at  the^Republican  Policy  Committee  meeting  and 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee  has  just  adopted  a  resolution  in 
support  of  H.  eon.  Res.  190,  the  title  IV  reaffirmation  of  our  legis- 
lative intent  that  comes  up  next  week. 

.  -  So  I  am  happy  to  tell  both  you  and  the  chairman  that  now  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  we  are  going  to  be  going  forth  with  probably  one  of 
the  more  important  aspects  of  equity  in  education: 

Ms.  Cusick.  We  agree:  That  is  great  news. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  that  . 
:  Ms.  Cusick.  Yes,  that's  good. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  I  can  assure  both  of  you  that  I  will  be  reviewing 
your  testimony.  I  had  hoped  to  be  back  for  it  but  sometimes  Repub- 
licans like  to  talk  too  much;  ■ 

Ms.  Cusick.  Don't  we  ail. 

Mr;  Gundkrson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  both  of  you  ladies  for  you  -  ap- 
pearan6e  here  Jhis  morning. 
Ms.  Cusick.  Thank  vou. 
Ms..  Wells.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  committee  will  mm  adjourn  &  abject  to 
tha-call  of  the  Chair.  .  ■ 

[Whereupon,  at  11:50  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  cail  of  the  Chair.] 
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VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 

1983 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  ?,  1983 

■  rfousE  of  Representative, 

Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and 

;  Vocational  KtniCAwbNi_:_ 

Committee  on  Edu  '.v:  ;iv  and  Labor, 

■.  —  fcishington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  c*-%  &  a.m.,  in  room 
2175,  Rayhurn  House.  Office  Building,  Hoi;  V).  Perkins  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

-Members present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Andrews,  Goodling, 
Packard,  Gunderson,  and  Chancer. 

Staff  present:  Richard  DiEugenio,  Republican  senior  legislative 
associate. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary;  arid  Vbcatibrial  Educa- 
tion is  concluding  hearings  for  this  year1  on  H.R.  4164,  the  Voca- 
tional-Technical Education  Act  of  1983.  .;■ 

.This  bill  is  the  product  of  extensive  work  by  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association,  the  American  Association'  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges,  and  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Vocational  Education.  I  commend  these  three  outstanding  organi- 
zations for  their  work  in  drafting  a  bill  and  consulting  with  many 
other  individuals  and  groups. 

-_  Theae  hearings  to  date  have  been  very  helpftd  in  clarifying  the 
..issues  jn  vocational  education  reauthorization.  The  testimony  from 
-  t™se  heann^^will  greatly  aid  the  subcommittee  members  when 
we  proceed  to  mark  up  a  reauthorization  bill.  .: 

We  will  hear  this  morning  from  three  Members  of  Cohgress.  Mr. 
Kat<mford,  we  will  hear  from  you  fij-st,  then  Mr.  Wyden,  and  then 
Mr.  Evans.  Gofne  around  and  take  a  seat  now. 

Mr.  Ratch^ford.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much,  "and  with 
your  approval,  I  would/ like  to  subniit  ray  full  statement  for  the 
recorjiand  summaiize— —  ,  71f  " 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objectiferi,  your  full  statement  will 
be  entered  in  the  record.  

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  William  R.  Ratchford  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  xjfHon*  Wiotam  R.  Ratciipo^e,  a  RSpresentative  in 
Congress  From  the  State  or  Connecticut 

i  hwm^^  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  holding  this  I^aring.today  and  for  your 
leadership  in  the  area  of  vocational  education.  This  is  an  issue  of  vital  importance 
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to  ihUliorJ  of  American*,  hiici  I  applaud  yOur's  and  the  Subcommands  viforts  in 
addressing  this  issue.  --  --'-r;-;-'  i"~  

We  have  all  heard  again  aha  again  -the compelling  statistics fwhich_demonstrate 
that  America  is  aging,  and  aging  fast.  By  the  year  2000,  the  number  of  persons  age 
55  or  "older  will  increase  by  19  percent.  Those  citizens  who  lass  that  magic  thjesn- 
hold  or  any  age  thresh  hold,  do  riot  automatically  become  'old  in  mind,  body  or 
spirit  iManv,  in  fact,  may  be  entering  their  most  productive  work  years,  when  the 
steady  accumulation  of  skilis  and  experience  become  a  valaable  resource. iJiat  thJS 
country  can  ill  afford  to  waste.  As  policy-makers,  we  have  an  important  responsibil- 
ity to  our  older  workers  to  ensure  that  if  they  wish  to  continue  in  the  :work-force, 
there  will  be  no  barriers  to  their  doing  so.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  wiU  not  be 
enough  simply  to  encourage  workers  to  remain  in  the  labor  force  .past  age  zo.  Older 
workers  tend  to  encounter  a  set  of  problems  and  obstacles  peculiar  to  their  age  and 
the  fact  that  they  have  or  have  not  participated  in  the  workforce  for  so  many  years. 
The  fuderaLgovernment  must  take  positive  steps  to  identify  those  Obstacles,, 
remove  them.  The  result  wili  be  a  wonderful  sort  of  symbiosis.  Employers  -uid  em- 
ployed wilL  benefit,  as  will  the  Social  Security  system,  and,  our  economy  as  ^whple.- 

Year  in  and  vear_  out,  .older  Americans  confront  the  same  bbstalces to  employment 
or  reemployment,  be  they  obsolete  iob  skills,  lack  of  skills,  individual  attitudes,  jack . 
of  job  search  skills,  and  .employer  discrimination  in  hiring^older  persons,  especially 
when  they  must  be  trained.  Much  of  the  pressure  On  the  Social  Security  s/stem  is 
occurring  because  older  w0rkers_who  have  been  forced  to  retire  for  any  number  of 
reasons  cannot  find  the  help  they  need  in  obtaining  new-^nployment^Qbsolete 
skills  or  lack  of  skills  are  a  common  coinflaint  among  male  older  workers  who  nave 
been  displaced  by  plant  closings  or  the  advent  of  new  technology.  The  lack  of  mar- 
ketable skills  is  most  prevalent_a.mong  older  women  seeking  employment  tor  tne 
first  time  after  years  of  work  in  raising  a  family^  _  ■ 

This  years  reauthorization  Of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  is  a  welcome  opportu- 
nity to  highlight  the  special  problems snd  needs  of  old^r workers  in  finding  or  hoW- 
ing  jobs  Presently,  programs  funded  bVt^gh  the  Vocational  Education  Act  have  fo- 
cused primarily  on  younger  persons,  /.'^..ougti  I  applaud  *he  emphasis  now  being  - 
put  on  training  and  retaining  of  adfUs,  I  feel  that  it  is  critical  to  refine  the  focu* .  on 
older  adults  by  specifying  the  needs  of  workers  ige_55_and_older.  Funding  u  poster 
skills  development  and  employment  counseling  '  .rograms.that  will  assist ^  tne^ count- 
less older  Americans  who  want  to  continue  to  v  ork  or  enter  the  work  force  is  still 
lacking  'v    ■  ■  _■     _  _  •  

There. are  many  examples  of  both  private  and  public  sector^ponsored  employment 
-which  have  demonstrated  the  dramatic  potential  contribution  of  older  workers,  fn- 
/ate  firms  which  ha've  experimented  with  older  worker  ^rograms.have  discovered 
hat  them  reliability,  diligence,  experience  and  maturity  make  them  invaluapie 

_       __-  T*f    .  ,_   -    —  _--l_-=    1  nwtUnfl.nfl    nn    r.MPh    O     1~\  mCTrfl  m  ' 


federal  government  is  to  a  large  extent  to  Diame.  10  uaie,_icw_oJ4iica.iiayc 
ing  to  offer  opportunities  specifically  to  their  dl&f  populations Jta gam  the .ym&ion- 
i\\  skills  necessary  to  reenter  the  labor  force  or  take  advantage  of  the  flexibility  ot 
those  private  firms  who  are  beginning  to- experiment  m  this  area.   ____ 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  vast  wealth  of  talent  and  productive  capacity  is  going  to  waste 
because  millions  of  Americans  are  being  kept  outside  the  nation  s  workforce.  While 
it_  is  critical  to  address  the  health  and  social  service  needs  of  the  frail. arid _tne_pppr, 
that  effort  must  not  bhnd  iic  to  the  critical  neev.  older  Americans  to  be  contribu  - 
ing  members  of  our  society.  In  the  future,  we  will  see  an  increasingly  healthy,  well- 
•  educated  and  employee  older  population  who  need  arid  wish  to  work.  Let  us  treat 
them  as  a  blessing,  not  a  curse.  The  institutions  are  iii  place;  We  do  not  need  new 
ones  to  provide  the  training  and  counseling  that  is  needed.  All  that  we  need  is  tne 
foresight,  and  th<?  funding  to  make  it  work.  The  funding  will  3e  an  mvesf.^t  in_  a 
better 'future.  It  will  be  returned  thousands  of  times  over  as  our  country  benetits 
from  the  contributions  of  its  older  workers.  -        --      -  - 

I  win  be  proposing  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  amend  the  Vocational  education 
Act  to  provide  a  greater  focus  on  the  special  training  and  employment  nf -ids  of  per- 
sons r.c-  .ri5  and  older.  Coordination  with  provision*  of  the  Job  x  r?.:nmg  Jr  urtners.^ip 
Act  is  relevant  for  olde- Americans  as  well.  Apr.  c  from  strengthening  the  language 
of  the  Ac:,  I  intend  either  to  reintroduce  legislation  establishing  mode.^  centers  to 
focus  greater  attention  on  l'::e  special  vocational  nee*  s  of  the  older  winter,  aau  to 
orociote  employment  opportun  ties  for  them,  or  to  pr;-v?de  a  giant  for  *  specific  vo- 
cational education  prograr.  for  older  America. s.  I  greatly  appreciate  tte_ opportuni- 
ty to  testify,  and  look  forward  'o  wcrkirig  with  the  Subcommittee?  m  thii  area. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON;  YVILUAM  it  RATCHF0RD;  A  REFBESENTA- 
.TIVK  IS  CONURESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr,  Ratchford.  First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  compliment 
you  for  your  leadership  in  this  area.  I  know  how  much  a  part  of 
your  life  and  your  congressional  contribution  has  been,  consumed 
...  and  involved  with  the  whole  subject  of  vocational  education.   

What  1  would  like  to  focus  on  this  morning  is  the  opportunity  to 
broaden  the  current  scope  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  to  cover 
older  workers.  Now  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  because  every  popula- 
tion survey  says  it  and  the  census  said  It. better  than  anything  else, 
the  fastest  growing  sector  of  America  is  the  older  American  sector. 

For  example,  that  sector  over  the  age  of  55  will  grow  by  19  per- 
cent between  now  and  the  year  2000,  and  as  policymakers,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  Chen  gives  us  a  great  obligation  to  the  older  worker 
to  insure  that  that  older  worker  who  wants  to  can  remain  in  the 
workforce. 

Older  workers  face  a  set  of  obstacles  today,  that  are  peculiar  to 
thoir  ago.  The  Federal  Government,  I  think,  must  remove,  those  ob- 
stacles and"see  to  it  that  we  don't  waste  a  great  resource,  and  that: 
\    is  the  resource  of  human  talent. 

\      Older  workers  face  the,  following  problems:  Obsolete  job  skills; 
\  lack  of  skills;  attitudes  on  behalf  of  employers;  lack  of  job  search-  - 
\  skills;  and  employer  discrimination  in  hiring,  especially  when  that 
older  worker  must  be  trained.  - 

Now  I  come  from  a  district  where  many  older  workers  have  freed 
these  problems — the  rubber ... industry,  the  footwear  industry   the  . 
copper  industry,  the  steel  industry,  the  brass  industry.  All  4  v  in- 
dustries that  because  of  imports  and  because  of  the  changing 
nature  of  the  American  industrial  base,  have  resulted  in  a  feline 

in  this  particular  area  and  a  loss  of  jobs  to  older  workers.   ' 

These  are  older  workers  with  high  skills.  These  are  oldfcr  work- 
ar^  with  a  strong  work  ethic.  These  are  rider  workers  whose  roots 
ar<*  in  the  community.  And  yet,  in  many  instances,  thesi  are  older 
workers  who  face  the  prospect  of  a  lifetime  without  finding  a  new 

job. 

Vv'Knt.  I  would  suf  "3S*:  is  as  we  reauthorize  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  that  we  u«*;  this  opportunity  to  target  J;he  special  needs  of 
th  %  o  :w  \  worker  Specifically  we  need  to  iarget  them  in  the  lan- 
guor K  leg^-Vition  an<J  tarjet  them  as  fai  as  opportunities  for 
authonrr  • 'on  for  funding  are  concerned.   \  .j 

We  have  seen  some  success  in  the  private  sector  and     you_ will  

recall  a  year  ^jo,  we  held  a  hearing  on. the  older  worker~ahd  had  a 
number  of  "employers  in  \vho  -indicated  that  the  older  worker  was  a 
reliable  worker,  that  the  older  worker  had  a  strong  work  record, 
that  the  older  worker  was  wiUing  to  take  the  training  and  retrain- 
ing and  to  provide  new. skills,  if  that  opportunity  w^s  provided. 
Sadly,  the  F&Sorpi  Government  has  done  little  in  this  "area  and.  the 
States  have  done  less.  ______  ?        ■  - 

-  flow -what  I  would  propose  is-  that  we  open  up  the  Vocational 
■•  Education  Act  for  the  o!der  worker,  that  in  every  category  where 
loere  is  a  targeting  of  these  who  have  special  heeds,  that  we  target 
,  .ic  older  worker— and  we  are  referring  to^the  worker  over  the  age 
of  55 — that  we  make  a  diracXtie  between  the  Vocational  Education 

:  \  ■ 
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and  thy  Job  Training  Pf  Inership  Acts  so  that  wo  don't  go  out  and 
invent  new ^facUkies^  w>t*;«  ;\,rocatiOTal education  facilities  exist  arid 
canrbe  osed  to  provide  this  cype  of  training: 

_ •  Fpr  ekampie,  you  know,  and  you  were  heavi iy  involved  i n  seeing 
that  it  was  there^  the  displaced  worker  is  spotlighted  in  the, Job 
Training  Partnership  Act;  but  if  we  don't  provide  the  counseling,  if 
we  don't  provide  the  training,  if  we  don't  provide  the  retraining,  if 
we  don't  give  the  opportunity  through  job  search,  that  displaced, 
worker  will  end  up  permanently  displaced  and  we  have  lost  thejf 
not  only  an  opportunity  for  society,  but  ihe  great  asset  and  talent 

that  th^at  displace^    L 

Your  spotlighting  on  training  and  retraining  and  counseling  is 
critical  a_nd_  that  needs  to  ^..carri^_oyervtb  the  funding  area  jwhen 
authorization  us  mentioned.  Minimally,  Mr.  Chairman;  we  ought  to 
at  least  provide  demonstration  projects  in  this  area,  but  more  real- 
istically the  older  worker  doesn't  want  a  demonstration,  the  older 
worker  doesn't  want  a  token,  the  older  worker  wan  45  an  opportuni- 
ty for  a  job. 

-  I  commend  you  for  holding  the  hear  I  thirtJc.it  is  a  great  op- 
portunity and  t b i s  bi  1 1  Jy  h iich  h as  be  P±  $Q\ir  contribu- 
tion to.  education  in  America.  Whei  -  •  ik  ot  vocational  educa- 
tion, Mr.  Perkins,  I  think  of  you  anu  yuu-;  contribution.  But  now 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  broaden  that  contribution:  It  has  been  a 
great  source  of  opportunity  for  younger  students  arid  younger 
workers.  Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  broaden  that  source,  open 
that  door  and  to  provide  new  opportunities  to  those  who  have  built 
the  industrial  base  of  America,  but  now  go  without  work.  . 
So  this  is  the  opportunity  mip  target  and  to  focus  and  I  hope  we 

wiii_not lose  that  bj^ortunity.   

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear,  before  you.  * 

Chairman  _Perkins._  Are  you  in  a  hurry,  Mr.  :i^tchford?  

Mr.  Ratchford:  No;  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  never  in  e  hurry  when 

you  are  around. _  ___  _    - 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Wyden,  identify  yourself  for  the  record 
and  go  right  ahead  and  then  we  will  ask  you  some  questions. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Ron  Wyden  follows:]   \ 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon;  Ron^  Wyden,  a  REPRESENtAtivE  in  Congress  From" 
^  the'State  of  Oregon 

Thank  you.  Mr*,  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  sporvk  before  this  subcommittee 
as  it  deliberates  H.R.  4164.   '_  ;i  ;  ' 

1  _ a j so  want  t_o_  _t : i ke  a  in P m en t  to  com e n d_th e  Cha hrn a  r-  Jot  ap po in t i ng  : ;  r/u  tj  o  n- 
aj _ task  jo reel  th ic_  su-ai mer  JLo_ expjo re_  the_  jirobi ems _an<?  benjejjts  ass_ociated  wi th 
merit  pay  for  teachers.  This  task  force  conducted  a _gQodt_COmmo_n  jsense_ examina- 
tion of  the  issue  of  merit  pay—an  issue  wKich.  had  .previously  been  _riddied_with_hy- 
perbole  and  easy  answers — and  I  again  want  to  thank  you  for  appointing  me  to 
serve  as a  member  of  that  prestigious  panel.  .  ..        _    _    _  _  ____ 

Cr  airman,  at  a  time  wherr  anejnployment  is  stilt  higher  than  at  the.  worst 
poinc  of  any  other  recession  since  the  1930's,  and  at  a.  time  when  unprecedented  de- 
mands are  being  pl^ed  on  our  work  force,  strengthening  and  modernizing  this  na- 
tion's vocational  education  p 

Today,  I  wpnt-tb  focus  o~  v»**e  way  to  do  this^  state  equipment  -pools; 
-  Tomorrow's  jobs  will  require  technical  knowledge  and  skills;  As  the  Task  Fo 
Education  for  Economic  Growth  wrote  in  its  June,  1983.  report:  "Job*  which  i  .  - 
upward  mobility  will  increasingly  be  those  wUftH  require  the  use  of  technology. 
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Tb  fneet  this  challenge, -we  need  vocational 'training  program's  as  modern  as  the 
job  market.  That  means  schools  with  skilled  teachers,  state-ofrjthe-art  equipment  and 
new  textbooks.  _      _  _"«"___'  *' 

_More  than  just  haying  the  proper  tools,"  our  nation's _  vocational  education  pro- 
grams must  be  flexible:  We  need  to  have  programs  that  can  adapt  to  new  and  specif- 
ic challenges.  We  neecT  to  promote  new  and  creative  ways  to;  cooperate  with  ihdiis- 
tries  so  that  they  have  the  type  pf  skilled  workers  they  need  to  get- the-Job  done. 
__State  equipment  pools*  which  are  major  programs  in  the  states  of  Oklahoma  and 
SQUth/_(irc4ina1_  are  a  unique  Way  to_ provide this  flexibility  and  creativity.  And  I 
heiievela  .moderate,  J?ostefTect^  in  state  equipment  pool  pro- 
grams could benefit  IbjMness,  industry  and  labor  many  U  w.;__/_ 
_  Stete_ejquipment_pools_are  a_Uttle  bit  likoa  lending  library  for  ^ 
expensive  ec^ipjnent_such_as  computers  a*nd  medical  equipment  that  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  so_  desperately:  need._  ___     ; 

l.  Here  s  how  it_works:_Th_e._state_  vocaUojmL  agency  buys  or  leases  modern,  state-of- 
the-art  equipment  and  stores^that  equipmPT4t_in_a  central  location^ 
then  "checked-out"  to  local  schools  and  communities  where  a  special  need  may  exist ... 
for  the  equipment,  c      

State  equipment  pools  offer  many LJidyahtas^-ThjGLUfhJhem.yocationaA  instituy 
t;ons  have  access  to  modern  technical  equipment,.  Both  the_sta^_and^the  4nstitu- 
t  :  save  money  because  fewer  pieces  of  equipment  are  needed  and  they  are  more 
fully  used- ...  .■  ■     

Dr.  Pat  Choate,  a  senior  policy  analyst  with  TRW*  wrote  in  a  report Ahis  summer 
that  state  equipment  pools  permit  states  to  purchase  or lease_jnuch  more  .expensive 
"id  advanced  equipment  than  would  be  possible  for  a  local  JachMl_with_ limited  de- 
mands. And  educational  and  training  institutions-  which  use  this  state-of-the-art 
equipment  are  more  likely  to  retrain  qualified  faculty,.  '  ___:r_~ir:_^:  

Dr.  Francis  Tuttle,  wlio  directs  Oklahoma's  technical  education_.projpram,  jreports 
that  the  state's*  15-year-old  equipment  pool  program  haB  been  atromendoib  .success. 

To  run  its  program,  the  state  acquired  a  warehouse  and  trucks  and.  hired  .people 
to  operate  the  warehouse  arid  maintain  equipment.  Oklahoma  now  has  $3.5  million 
of  equipment  bring  used  for  training  students  arid  workers. 

Equipment  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  prevailing  job  market:  In  Oklahoma, 
that  means  manufacturing  equipment  arid  machine  tools:*  But  the  program  doesn't 
stop  there.  Oklahoma's  program  is.  how  adding  sophisticated  computer-assisted 
micro-control  equipment,  special  welding  equipment,  arid  even  new  office  equipment 
"  to  train  office  workers. -  -■  _       _        ~  --- 

Ttittle  reports  that  Oklahoma'^  schools  place  a  great  demand  on  the  available 
equipment — hot  much  remains  idle.  .  _  _'  .  _; 

In  my  home  state  of  Oregon,  ah  equipment  exchange  is  listed  in  the  state  voca-  ■ 
tional  agency's  newsletter  publicizing  the  equipment  that  local  schools  are  not 
using,  so  that  schools  can  trade  JEor  equipment  they  need.  This  isjari  obvious  comple- 
ment to  the  equipment  pool  concept.  ^  '-±  -   ±  - 

In  Oklahoma,  'because  the  state  owns  the  equipment,  these  scarce  technical  re- 
sources can  be  equitable  distributed  throughout  the  state  arid  riot  just  where  there  : 
are  wealthy  school  districts.  -  , 

Oklahoma  also  has  a  yearly  sale  bf-outdated  equipment.  The  proceeds  go  back 
into  the  pool  to  buy  new  equipment.  Private-sector  contributions  of  equipment  in 
that,  state  have  remained  constant,  and  industries  are  satisfied  because  personnel" 
are  being  trained  prbperjy.^  _-  ~    -■  '      .   *       »  :    .  _ 

■t  Every  state  official  I  have  consulted  indicated  that  if  there's  brie  problem  With  the 
equioment  pool  programs, -ijt's  trying  to  keep  the  equipment  ciij-reritj  as  most  of  it  is 
outdated  within  ten  years.  "       .  _. 

In  Oregon,  like  most  states,  the  budget  for  higher  education  has  been  increasingly 
hard-pressed.  Appropriations  lor  higher  education  have  fallen  3  percent  iri  the  last 
10  years  as  the  state  legislature  has  looked  for  ways-tb  hold  down  spending.  At  the 
same  time,  Oregonians  are  reluctant to  pay  addihoriaTtaxes— leaving  school  levies 
in  Oregon  with  dim i  prospocts  of  approval.  -  '  Kt  '._   '  '  , 

With  mooey  short,  one  of  the  Tirst  things  to  be  cut  frbrri  a  college  or  vocational 
school  's  budget  are  funds  to  purchase  expensive  equipment.  AnU  We all  know,  com- 
puters aren't  cheap.  South  Carolina,!  for  instance,  needs  an  estimated  $15  million 
dollars  to  update  Its  equipment  pool.  This  year,  however,  its  legislatureHjoald-enly— 
.  produce  $4,5  of  the  $15  million  it  needs.  " 

Based  on  my  evaluation  of  the  state  equlprriet  concept  and  talks  with  vocational 
education  directors,  federal  moriey^specifically  earmarked  for  use  in  purchasing 
equipment  for  equipment  pools--couid  readily  ob  used  by  the  states. 
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,1  think  that  n  federal  matching  requirement  for  state  equipment  pools  will-help 
suppjy  our  schools'  dehumda i  ( or  ■equipment     -       .-"  .  -  ~>  ' 

There  are' naysayers  who- think  that  any  federal  money  spent  is  money  spent 
poorly.  But  the  funds  expended  to  create  the  kirtd  of  technical  expertise  would  come 
back  to  this  country  several  timejpver  in^erms  of  full  employment  and  an  innova- 
tive economy.  There  are  more  than  28,000  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  most  of  which  \yill  be  in  use  well  into  the  twenty- 
first  century.  If  is-absolUtely  criticaL  that  the  classrooms  in  these  schools  "be 
equipped  with  modern  equipment  if  their  training  programs  ^ire  also  to  reach  into, 
the  next  century.  :  -  u— i 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  goal  of  H.R;  4164  to  assist  the  states  to  "expand,  im- 
prove arid  intensify  existih^bcatiqnal-technical  education  programs  and  to  .develop 
hew  programs  in  order  to  meet  the  heeds  of  our  nation's  existing  and  future  work 
forie  for  marketable  skills."  .  .. 

T-fcis  is  a  goal  we  must  meet.  We  must  train  more  students  to  work  in  high  tech- 
nology fields  and  other  rfew  jobs.  To  do  that,  the  tools  must  be  in  place  in  our  voca- 
tional schools.  *    \j  V* 

State  equipment  pools  can  help  put  the  right  tools  in  the  right  hands: 

^have  often  said  that  to  keep  pace  with  our  foreign  "competitors,  we  must  have  an 
educational  system  .Which  is  committed  to  keeping  our  "human  capital  as  rigorous' 
as  Our  investment  capital.  I  ^hihk  that  through  federal  support  for  state  equipment 
pools  We  can  take  a  step in  that  direction.  ... 

Thank  ybu  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  me  to  testify  today  on  this  impor- 
tant issue.  I  Would  be  happy/ to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or-the  other-Members 
may  have.  "       _        ■  •    —  - 


STATFZMENT  QF/HON.  JR6N  WYBEN;  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  QREGON 

•  Mr.  Wyden.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut.  A  think  when  we  fhear  the  name  Perkins  we  associate 
that  with  educational  opportunity  and  I  think  all  Americans  who 
are  familiar  with  the  field  do  and  I  just.  want  to  commend  you,  Mr. 
yCh^irman,  for '  yotir  leadership. 

Til  thank  you  again  at  this  time  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
serve  onHhe  merit  pay  task  force.  I  think  that  gave  ust  a  chanceJd 
set  aside  some  of  the  rhetoric  and  some  of  the  emotionalism  about 
a*  controversial  issue  and  I  think  we  have  come  up  with  some  bal-: 
anced,  thoughtful  recommendations  and  I  just  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  leadership  in  that  area  as  well.   j_ '__ 

Let  me  also  say  before  I  begin  my  own  testimony—— 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  think  your  recommendations  we^re  very, 
constructive.  Go  ahead.  .     ,  •  v 

Mr.  Wyden:  Thank  ybu,  Mr. .  Chairman.  Let  me  say  .before  I 
begin  my  testimony  that  I  want  to  associate  also  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  on  his  comments  about  older  workers.  I 
think  it's  clear  that  to  reindustrialize  this  country,  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  have  new  educational"  opportunities  for  Americans  who 
want  to  work,  we  have  to  look  at  the  uniqtrrnp'rSBIems  of  older 
workers  and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  laid  it  but  very  elo- 
quently. _■    ■  ._ 

^What  I  would  like  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  focus  on  another  idea, 
another  innovative  concept  that  I  think  has  got  a  loV  of  potential7 
and  that  is  State  equipment  pools  .We  alt  know,  that  tomorrow's 
jobs  are  going  to  require  technical  fa^bwledge  ^nd  Jkills.  The  task 
force  on  education  for  economic  growth  wrote  in  June  of  1983: : 

Jobs  which  offer  upward,  mobility  will  increasingly  he  tho^e  which  •require  the  use 
of  technology.  To  meet  that  challenge  we  need  vocational  training^  programs. as 
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modern  as  the  job  market— schools  with  skilled  teachers,  state-of-the-art  equipment 
*  and  new  textbooks:  ;.  .    *  u 

2  One  of  the  things  that  I  think  can*-  insure  that  we  have,  the 
proper  tools  is  to  fraye  programs  that  can  look  at  new  and  specific 
kinds  of  challenges., ,1  tlivA^St^te  e^ipmeht  pools,  which  are  major 
programs  in  -the  States~of_  Oklahoma  and  South  Carolina  are  a 
unique  way  to  provide  this  flexibility  arid  creativity. 

They  worJt-g^littleJbdt  like  a  lending  library,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
effect,  prohibitively  expensive  equipmentJRke  computers  and  medi- 
cal equipment/ifiat  vocationjd ^educaHon^programs  J(^perafc^joee(L 
cap  be  available  through  these'Jcinds-of-equipnierit  pools. 
__Jl1ie-way~it  ^worTcsTiS-  that  the  State  vocational  agency  buys  or 
leases  modern,  state-of-the-art  equipment  and  stores  that  equip- _ 
.ment  in  a  .central  location.  Thea  the  equipment's  checked  out  to 
local  schools  and  communities,  where               need  may _exist  Jot  _ 
the  equipment.  There  are  a_  lot  _orad^ntagear;to  thfe  kjrid  of  ap- 
proach. Through  them  all,  vocational  education  institutions  can 
gain  access  to  modern  equipment.  State  and  institutional  programs 
save  money  because  fewer,  pieces  of  equipment  are  nefeded  and" 
those  that  we  have  are  more  fully  used.   '  • 

Dr.  Pat  Choate,  a  senior,  policy  analyst  with  TRW,  wrote  in  a 
report  this  summer  thatf 'State  equipment  pools  permit  States  to 
purchase  or  lease  much  more  expensive  ^ 

than  would  be  possible  for  a  local  .school  mth  limi^3d_demagds. 
Educational  and  training  institutions  which juse  this  state-of-the-art 
equipment  are  more  likely  to  retain  qualified  faculty- 

Dr.  Francis  Tuttle  who  directs  Oklahoma's  technical'  education 
program  reports  that  their  State  equipment  pool  program  h'as  been 
a  tremendous  success:  What  the  State  there  has  done  is  they  have 
acquired  a  warehouse  and  trucks,  and  they~have4iired  people  to  pp»» 
erate  and  maintain  the  ^equipment;  They  now  have  ' $3.5  million 
worth  of  equipment'  being  used  for  training  students  and  workers. 
The  equipment  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  prevailing  job  market, 
and  in  particular,  in  that  St£te  they  focus  on  manufacturing  equip- 
ment and  machine  topis.  They  are  now  starting  to  add  computer- 
assisted  micro-control  equipment  and  special  welding  equipment, 
and  even  new  office  equipment  to  train  office  workers.   ^  __. 

In  my  own  State  of  Oregon,  we  use  a  slightly  different  approach. 
What  happens  in  Oregon  is  an  equipment  exchange  is' listed  in  the  .- 
State  Vocational ;  Agency's  newsletter  publicizing  the  equipment 
that  local  schools  aren't  using  so  that  schools  can  trade  for  equip- 
ment they  need.  I  think  this,  is  an  obvious  kind  of  complement  to 
existing  equipment  pools  arid  T  think  it's  a  natural  addition  for  us  - 
to  Jook  at: "  -  ._»__;. 

Every  State  official  that  I  have  consulted  with,  Mr.  Chairman, 
indicated  that  if  there  is  one  problem  with  .the,  equipment  pro- 
grams, it's  trying  to  keep  the  equipment  current  because  most  pf  it 
gets  outdated  within  10  years.  I  think  we ;  all ,  understand  with  - 
money  short,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  cut  from  a  college  or  vo- 
cational school's  budget  are  the  funds  to  purchase  expensive  equip- 
ment. Computers  aren't  cheap.  South  Carolina  did  an  estimate 're- 
cently and  concluded  that  they  would  need  $15  million  to  "update  .> 
their  equipment  pool.  ' 
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Now  based  on  my  evaluation  of  the  State  equipment  concept  and 
*      'titi^_PMrpund  with  vocato 

where  Ixeally  think  the  Federal  Government  could  help  with  Fed- 
eral, dollars,  specifically  earmarked  for  use  in^purcha^iii^ jiquip^ 
ment  for  the  pools,  particularly  equipment  that  would  keep  the 

equipment  current.    _       V  :    *  .'  

';  Perf  iaps  we  could  look  at  somethii^Jdke_^Eederatinatching-re^ 
:     _qukement^for-State  equipmenir pools  that  would  h^lp  supply  the 
schools^derriand.  Now  there  are  somejiaysayere,  of  cofursei  who  Bay 
.  that  any  Fedef^  mon  this  area,  would  be 

*  spent  less  J;han  wisely.  I  think  that  the  funds  expended  to  create 
the  kind [  of  technical,  expertise  that  a  revolving- equipment  pool  pro1* 
gram  cduld  create  would  come  back  to  this  country  several  times  in 
terms  of  full  employment  and  an  innovative  economy. 

-  Finally ;  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say,  I  support  the  goal  of  H.R; 
4164,  to  assist  the  States  to  expand,  improve,  and  intensify  existing 
vocational-technical  education  programs  and  to -develop  new  prc^ 
grams  in  or;der  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  existing  said, 
future  work  force  for  marketable  skills;  I  think  it's  clear  this  isjs 
goal  that  ought  to  be  at  the  top  of  bur  priority  list  and  I  am  hope- 

.  ful  that  something  along  the  lines  of  tfe  State  equipment  pool  con- 
cept could,  be  done  jnato  Ithfek  _these_  equije 
,ment  pools  can  lielp  as  put  the  right  tools  far  educating  American 

citizens  in  the  right  hands.      __  ___  ___    '  _______  _  _  _  ________ 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me,  if  I  might,  with  your  permis- 
lion. have  my  entir^  into  the  record.  Again,  I  thank 

you  for  your  graciousness  in  letting  me  come  today;  ? 
_,  QbMrrnan_  Perkins.,         we  got  time  before  we  commence  ques^ 
tioning  to  hear  Mr^  Evans?  -  ; 
Mr.  Ratchford^  Yes,  Mr.  Chairmajj.  ,  .  .  ■  , 

,  Mr;' Wyden;  Yes. 
r  •      Chairman  Perkins.  Come  around,  Mr.  Evans. 

Off  the  record.  ,  • 

-  [Off  the  record  discussion.-]        <    '•  .    _____    - 

Chairman  Perkins.  Back. on  the  record.  Go  ahead; Mr.  Evans.  m 

__     [The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Lane  Evans  follows:]  '  - 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Lane  Evans,-a  Representative  in  Congress  From 

the  State  of  Illinois-  . 

I  want  to  thank  Chairman  PerkJ ns  for  the  opportuni ity  to  testify  at  this^  hearing. 
The  reppm mendat ions  offered  today,  coupled  with  the  information  gathered  in  pre- 
-  *      y ipus  hearings' should  be  helpfufcrto  the  -Members  o  f  this  subcommi ttee  in  developi hg  . 

legislation  to  effect ively  promote  vocational  education:    '  '-"  .- 

As  my  contribution  to  this  hearing^!  would  like  to  stress,  the  dire  heed  for  voca- 
tional education  programs  and  .offer  some  suggestions  regarding  their  implementa- 
tion. ..  *  •  ^ 

My  home  dbtrict  1^  the^dainaging  efTects^  of the  economic 
recession.  Unemployment  has  Hovered  hear  17  percent:  ibi^  some  time  how,: due  to 
>'    •  the  major  -  cutbacks  by  local  mdustry.  A  lucky^  few  _o~F  these  workers  ^hay  be  called 
back,  but  for  many  people  there  is  little  chance  of  returning  to  their  former  occupa-, 
— ; tidh.    "            '    _      ■  • ---                  -__j        -       [_        :_       ._-     •*■  - 
i            The  economic  disruption  in  myfdist'rlctTS  echc^'  thtbughbut  great  portions  of  bur 
.  country.  It  is  folly  to  think  that  our  preseht^cbhomic  picture  is  merely  a  short-term , 
problem  that  will  correct  itself  over  time.  Ratherrbur  ecbrfbnS?  is  going  ^rough  a  _ 
trahsitibhjstage  which  we  must  be,  prepar^  - 
 Our. government  has  laid  JtKe  groundwork  for ^the  battle  against  high  unemploy- 
ment by. creating, the  $3.5  billion  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act.  This  program  will ' 
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•     •'  ,  ;  •  '   )  '  -  ■  ..V        '_,  ..  :' " 

allow  individual  states  and  local  labor  markets  to  develop  plans  of  action  that  are  ; 

best  Suited  to  their  particular  needs.   -  *       t-       ~*  \ 

-■-  In  my  home  district,  Black  Hawk  College  in  Molifie,  Illinois  Was  selected  as  one  of 
the  JT,RA:  pilot,  programs  prior  4^  the  full-s^ale  implementation  of  the  Act: 
Demand  for  the  program  was  high-  640  people  filed  applications^  of  which  552  were 
certified  eligible'  participants  under the  terms  of  the  J.T.P.A.  This^program i  Js_npw 
:o^QUhgxriticafs^ 


The  .pl*^®..°"ru?®™pJpy^^  ^.e^an(^s  :?cti*h.  In  deyelbpihg-  a^pbhereht  employ- 
ment program,  we  in  Congress  must  consider  the  role  that  vocational  education' 

should j)iay_nn  the  j 980 fs.\i      __  :  :       *    _.._./'    . 

I  think  V7e  would  all  agree  that  voc.  ed.  prepares  individuals  for  an  occupation  in 
:;:tha"J2utaidejWj)ridi:JBiit-inorj'lhaii'that;  it  is  designed  to  make  each  participant  com-:,  _r 

petitiye in  tbecurrent  johmaHcat.,    ....   ^. __■   :_!_•_ 

Yet  for  vocational  education  to  truly,  serve  its  purpose;  it  must  do  more  than 
simply  croom  an  individual  for  a  specific  occupation,  .Vocational  education  must  be 
a  tool  that  is*  adaptable  to  change.  It  is  essential  that  the* authors  and  aaministra-  :  : 
tors  of  such  training  programs  keep  close  watch  over  the  business;  climate:  In  addi- 
tion,  they  should  work  closely  with  businesses  and  industries  in  designing  and  im- 
plementing effective  voc.  ed.  programs,  -  .-  >  

This  approach  allows  the  representatives  of  local  businesses )  the  opportunity  to 
suggest  courses  of  training,  in  terms  of  their  future  employment  heeds,  while  the 
administrative  bodies  can  provide  their  expertise  in  formulating  programs  to  meet 

—tSose,  needs,         ,      *   ._■    ...„...! 

_  QnJy_  through  this  cooperative  approach  can  we  be  sure i  _ that  vocational  education 

meets.  the_needs_of  American,  ejnpjoyers  _and  provides,  appropriate  training  for  the  

program,  participants*  In  .shorty ^vocational  .eduction  ^ustjceep  abreast  of  the 

changing  world  around  us  and  anticipate,  the  future  job  market,    "_  1 

I  can  use  my  home  district  as  an  illustration.  The  J.T.P.A*\program  administered 
bjr  Black  Hawk  College  has  16  training  courses.  Included  within  its  vocational  edu- 
cation  curriculum  are  several  courses  which  have  been  traditionally  associated  with 
voc.  ed.,  such  as  secretarial  and  automotive  training.  — 

Yet  there  are  also  a  numbec,of  courses  wfeich  reflect  bur  shifting  economic  jpicture 
such  as  training  for  electronic;  technicians;  find  sales-work^ 

era.  These  courses  were  hot  offered  on  a_v/him  of  the  college  administration,  but 
were  based  oh  research  and  market  realities.  -    _    **  • 

:    During  ^  of  my  V — 

district  £re W  by  18  percent. _llie jtighest^^ — /  .  " 
_  cjans^com p_uterr prejn*ammers£^d^  think  that  this  trenjUs  probably 

typical  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  that  any  vocational  educefq^^programs 

should  be  formulated  with  these. occupations  in  mind.  --"  -'*  7--—- 

The  programs  which  are  called  for  in  rLR."4164-jserve  jiot_only  as_ajMjit^o_riza- 
tion  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963r  but  also  as  a  mixch-nejejde^h-eevalua- 
tioii  of  vocational  and  technical  education  in  America.  Fpr  this,  the- Members  of  this , 
subcommittee  are  to  be  commended.  .       *  , 

However,  I  must  point  out  that  each, and  every  one  of  these  programs,  no  matter*  _ ; . ;  /' ' 
how  well  designed,  rriust  always  be  implemented  with  a  realization  of  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  participants.  The  effort  that  has  gone,  into  this  legislation  is  meaning- 
less if  the  people  it  is  designed  to  serve  cannot  take  part  due  to  concerns  of  every- 
day life^  V  :  :      ~  " 

A  ease  in  point  is  the  displaced  worker  with  little  mohey.  chpdreh  to  care^  for^ahd^ 
no i  available ;  transportation  be^u^  the  available  support  services  such  as  cffild-care, 
facilities  and  ^transportation,  our  u neinplpved  are  left  .out  in  the  cold . 
jfiie  Black  ^  has found  this .tp..^..trae.  Tt^p^d;.be. 

shameful  ^_sj^d_tax_doll^ 

pants  areLunafle  tojjet  to_c_lass.  Jjir^e^ou  to_make  support  services  a  top  priority  j 
when^  addressing.  the  .: vocational  .needs  _o_f  our  citizens.  These  matters  can  easily  be 
overlooked,  bul  they  may  prove,  to  be _the_key element _in_  determining:  the  success  or 

failure  of  vocational  and  technical  education^  our  country,-  %   _ _  ^ 

Putting  the  large  number  of  unemployed  Americans  back  to  work  will  take  a  na-  :    ;  \_ 

'  tiohai  commitment,  w  corisid-.     •  _. 

efed  this  subcommittee.  It  is  a  difficult  task;  but  one  essential  to  the  future  ,  '  ~ 
health  and  prbs|»rity  of  bur  sroiety^ 

prb^amTo  train  workers  in  my  district  and  throughout  our  nation  for.  the  jobs  of 
..today  and  tomorrow.      -  -  ; 
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Mr.  Evans.  I  Want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  at  the  hearing.  The -recommendations  offered  today, 
coupled  with  the  information  ifathered  in  previous  hearings^  should 
be 'helpful  to  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  in  developing  legis- 
lation to  effectively  promote  vocational  education;      .     .  . 

As  my  contribution,  I  would  like  to  stress  the  dire  need  for  voca- 
tional education  -programs  -and  offer  some -suggestions  regarding— - 
their  implementatib^.  My  home  district  in  Illinois  has  experienced 
the  damaging  effects  qf  the  economic  recession.  Unemployment  has 
been  near  17  percent  for  some  time  now  due  to  major  cutbacks  by 
local- industry.  A  lucky  few  of  these  workers  may  be  called  back, 
but  for  many  people  there  is  little  chance  of  returning  to  their 
former  occupations.  The  economic  disruption  in  my  ■  district  is 
echoed  throughout  great  portions  of  our  country.  It  is  folly  to  think 
:  that  our  present  economic  picture  is  merely  a  short-term  problem  * 
that  will  correct  itself  over  a  period  of  time.   ■ 

Rather  our  economy  is  going  through  a  transition  stage  which  we 
must  be  prepared  to  confront  and  direct.  Our  Government  has  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  battle  against  high  unemployment  by  cre- 
ating the  $3  Vi  billion  JTPA.  This  program  will  allow  individual  _ 
States  and  local  labor  markets  to  develop  plans  of  action  that  are 
best  suited  to  their  particular  needs.  ;   , 

In  my  home  district,  Black  Hawk  College  in  Moline,  Hh  was  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  JTPA  pilot  prpgrams  prior  to  the  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  act.  Demand  for  the  program  was  high.  640  people 
have  filed,  applications  of  Which  552  were  certified  eligible  partici^ 
pants  under  the  terms  of  th£  act.     .  _.  

This  program  is  now  providing  critical  services  to  the  recession- 
stricken  citizens  of  my  district.,  The  plague  of  unemployment  de- 
mands action.  In  developing  a  coherent  employment  program,  w<e 
in  Congress  must~consider  the  role  that  vocational,  education  ; 
shbuldiplay^in l  the  1980^.  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  vocation-  f; 
al  education-prepares  individuals  for  an  occupation  in  the  outside 
world.  But  more  than  that,  it  is  designed  to  make  each  participant 
competitive  in  the  current  job  market,  /.-.,__,•____   B. 

And  yet,  for;  vocational  education  to  truly  serve  its  purpose,  it 
must  doLmorethan  simply  groom  an  individual  for  a  specific  pccu-  . 
pation.  Vbcation4l'  edu_ca_tionL_m^  a  tool  that  is  adaptable  to 
change.  It  is  essential  thatrthe  autHors  and  administrators  of  such 
training  programs  keep  close  ^watch  over  the  business -climate,  in 
addition,  they  should  work  closely  with  businesses  and  industries 
in  designing,  and  implementing  effective  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. .    '  .   •  •  Li  : 

This  approach  allows  the  representatives  of  local  businesses  the 
opportunity  to  suggest  courses  of  training  in  terms  of  their  future, 
employment  needs,  while  the  administrative  bodies  can  provide^ 
their  expertise  in  formulating  programs  to  meet  those  heeds.  t 

Only  through  this  cooperative  approach  . can  we  be  sure  that  vo- 
cationar  education  meets- the  need  of  American  employers_and  pro- 
vides appropriate  training  for  the  program  participants.  In  short, 
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vocational  .education  ^nuite  keep  abreast  p{  the  changing  world  * 
arpiind  lis arid  anticipate  ^^^^ 

tCcan  use  my  home /  district  again  as  an  illustration^  The  JTPA 
program  administered  hy_  Bl_ack_ 

courses.  Included  witfiin  its^\rocatipnal  education  curriculum  are 
such  courses  which  hav^beeh  traditionally  associated  wl|h  voca- 
tional education,  such!  asSwretarial  and  automobile  training"  Yet, 
there  are  also  a  number  of  courses  ^hich  reflect  our  shifting  eco- 
nomic picture,  such  asi  training  for  electronic  technicians,  computer 


prograrriers,  and  sales 
These  courses  were 
trator,  but  were  basec 
•  During  the  1970's  4 
county  area\of  my  di 


workers. 

not  offered  as  a  whim  of  a  college  adminis- 
on  research  and  market  realities, 
the  number-of -people  employed  in  a  ttjree- 
atriGt  grew  by  18  percent  The  highest  growth 
occupations;  ^ver^  eleguronic  technicians,  computer  programers,  and 
sales  workers;  I  thirik\that  this  trend  is  probably  typical  of  the 
country- as  a  -VvK'ple  ana  that  any -vocational  education  program 
should,  be  formicated  with  these  occupations  in  mind.  The  pro- 
grams whicb  are  called  fox  in  H.R.  4164  serve  not  only  as  a^reau-  , 
thorization'.^  tng  Vocational  Education  Act  of-  1963,  but  also"  a 
much  needed  reevaluation  of  .vocational-technical  education  in 
America.  V  '  '  ,V 

•  _  ^Fbr  this,,  tne  members  j>f ; this  subcommittee  ate  to  be  commend- 
ed. However,  ^must  point  otit  thatxeach  and  every  one  of  these  pro- 
grams, no  ma|ter  how  _well_  desig^ed^  must  always  be  implemented 
with  the  realization  of  the  immediate  peeds  of  the  participants. 
The;.effort  thgt  has  gone  into  this  legislation  is  meaningless  if  the_ 
people  it  is  designed  to  serve  Cannot  take  part,,  due  to  concerns  of 

everyday  life.  '  '  _~l  .  V  __  

A  case  in  point  is  a  displaced  worker  with  little  money,  children 
to  care  for  and  no  available  transportation  because  the  spouse  is 
working.  These  are  thfe  people  that  we  must  ^ttend  to.  Without 
available  support  services  such  as  child  cafe  facilities  and  ^rahspor^ 

.tation,  our  unemployed  are  left  out  in  the  cold;  -  j\  •  _•■  r. 

The  Black  Hawk  College  pilot  program  found  this  to  be  true.  It 
would  be  shameful  to  spend  tax  dollars  on  a  national  retrainings 
effort,  while  potential  participants  are  unable  to  get  to  class.  I  urge 
you  to  make  support  services  a  top  priority  when  addressing  the 
vocational  needs  oi  our  citizens.  These  matters  can  be  easily  over- 
looked but  they  may  prove  to  be  the  key  element  in'!  determining 
the  success  failure  of  vocational  and  technical  education. in  our 
country.'  '    *.  *  . 

,  Putting  a  large  number  of  unemployed  workers  back  to  work  will 
take  a  natidnal  commitment  whose  nucleus  can  be  the- legislation 
which  is  being  presently  considered'by  this  committee.  lt  is  a  diffi- 
cult task  but  one  essential  to  the  future  health-^ 
our  society.  "       ".IT T!_  T:  *    '• 

I  stand,  ready  to  help  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  enacting  a  Federal 
program  to  train  workers  in  my  district  and -throughout* our  Nation 
for  the  jobs  of  today  and  tomorrow.'   •  . 
" :  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  maki  a  statement^  

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you,  very  much  this  morning,  Mr. 
Evans.  *;  :  ^ 
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Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Evans,  our  committee  is  Considering  creat-  . 
ing  a  new  high  technology  program  in  vocational  education  but  we 
are  concerned  about  wh^ther^ we  ^should  require  companies  and 
~State^t^Tl^triblI^^  for  the  ^ediraT  funds.  GojflcF 

your  local  comp_ani_es_  and  the  State_  of  Illinois  find  the  funds  to 
match  any  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose,  in  your  judgrnent? 
_  Mr.  Evans.  Our  State  is  very  hard  pressed  at'this  time  and  has 
had  many  problems  with  primary,  secondary  and  higher  education . 
•  at  this  time.  It's  hard  tp  say.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  our  corpo-  4 
rations  and  companies 'that  are  hard  -pressed  'have  contributed  in 
many  ways  by  providing  assistance,  by  providing,  quite  often,  to  ; 
these  vocational  education  programs  machinery  and  other  things 
and  they  would  be  at  least  in  a  position  to  help  out,  I  think,  al-  « 
though,  I  think,  our  State  is  in  a  very  tough  situation  and  probably 
can't  contribute  any  more  than  it  has  at  this  point,  in  terms  of  its  ' 
aid  to  the  community  colleges,   c/*'-:_^_     ,     *"•'  - 

Chairman Perkins. What  do  you  thinfe^fr.  Ratchford?.  a         c  : 

Mr.  Ratchford.  I  think  it's  j*oiiig  tolW touch  and  gb^^r.  Chair-  y 
man.  State  after  Statej  because  of  dramatic  cuts  at  :the  Federal  / 
level — and  I  kno'w  you  tried  to  reverse  it  as  recently  as  yesterday—/ 
have  had  to -try  to  come  up  with  mdre  funding  in  a  variety  of  edu-  l 
catibnal  areas.  I 'think  the  more  th^t  we  cut  at  this  level,  the  more  * 
they  afre  going  id  have  to  come  up  with  af  the  State  and  local  level. 
Therefore,  if  there  is  to  be  something  new  in  this  area,  I  think 
there  "ought  to  be  new  Federal  dollars  also.  .  -  -   

Chairman  Perkins.  What  do;  you  think  about  the  State  of, 
Oregon?       ..:   _  .  •   •'  , 

-  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can-  only  say  that  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  appropriations  for  higher  education*  have  fallen' 3  percent 
in  th^  last  ICLyears^just  as  a  result  of  the  kinds  of  problems  that  ' 
my  colleagues  M_r_._  Ratchford  and  Mr.  Evans  are  talking  about,  I 

.  just  thiftk,  no  matter: what  we  do  here,  we  have  got  to  have  some 
kind _bf  jiartriership  between  the  States  arid  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  certainly  can't  pick  up  the  wholex> 
tab  today  with  a  $200  billion  deficit  staring  us  in  the  face  and  I_ 
think  jve  just  have  to  counsel  with  the  States  to  work  out  come 
kind  of  partnership  where  we  have  a  matching  arrangement  that 
everybody  can  liye  with.   ...  '•  '  '  '  ■ 

-  Chairjnan.-PERKiN^: .^W#et=me  ask  you  a  Questions  Mr.  Wyden.. 
Some  Members 1  :are Juf  |irMiax  _cre_di_ts._fpr  businesscTs J;b  contribute  f 
equipment  to  vocational  'schpols,  if  they  do  give  them  tax  cre'dits. 
But  other  Members  have  expressed  some  reservations  about  the  :: 
idea,  '  .  .1         .  .  —•. 

What  are  your  thoughts  along  this  line?  Y  '  ■     •    -  _ 

Mr.  Wyden.  Well,  without  going  into  a/ long  discussion  oF  tax 
policy,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thin^  J;h^^ 

major:  sitaplificaiion  of  the  Tax  Code  in  the  next  few  years.  Some 
kiricLof  5radley-Gephart  or^  something  belong  those,  lines,  I  think,; 
sbmetishe.  in  the  next  few  years  is  going  to,  come  into  being.  I  ques- 
tion whether  we  ought  to  continually  try  to  jerry-build  this  tax 
structure  JvittijDne  credit  after  another. ,  •  -,;XHk 

It  woiild  be  my  feeling  that  for  the  State  equipment  poolsr which , ••- 
I  think  you  kriow  I  am  most  interested  in  and  came  really  today  to 
talk  specifically  about,  I  would  like  to  pee  if  we  couldn't  put  togeth-  '. 


er  a  small _fuhd_  thit^etflB  be  theFELderal^ 

 thia  and  go  that^krfid  of  rotate  instead  of  the  tax  credit^ approach; 

jfe  JPtafT^jm^^  Mr. 

^Chairmalff^w^Tb^^  ^^n-wilh  a  contribution  of  $15 

mijlitfn  to  $20  million,  which;>pf;  course,  is^  lot  of  money,  but  by 

^way  of  riatioiSl  education-pro^r'ams,  is  not  tjhe  largest  sum  in  the 
world — a  modest  sized^pool  of  even  $15  million  to  $20  million  made 
,  available  to  therStates  as  the  Federal  Government's  share  of  trying 
to  help  develop  these  State  equipment  pools  would  really  be  <a_helpr- 
I  would  like  to  see  us  go  that  route  without  thejUx  credit  ap- 
proach. ...  ^I'^rrif 
.  Chairman  ipERkiNs.  Mr.  Ratchford^in^ew  of  the  high  technolo- 
gy section  that  we  have  in  this^bttlTwhat  is  your  viewpoint  about 

tax  credi@jor_mbdern_e^   .   ' 

:  .Mr^JlATCHFORD^t.tmnk  we  just  put  oft  a  Problem,  Mr^  Chairman; 
Mr.  Wyden  that  w^  face  a_deficit_of^$200 

billion^  If,  irfmct,  we  say  that  we  are  now  going  to  get  at  it  through 
thejpredit .  rp^  too._I 

.^think  we  need  a  commitment  that  involves  a  Federal  and  State 

'  mateh  andithat^  get  at it_  _  _  _ 

For  example*  the  older  worker  portion  that  I  am  interested  ~ih,  I 
don't  think  it  really  lends  itself  well  to  the  tax  credits.  We  need  a 
commitment  to  older  workers  that  we  are  going"  to  provide  access 
to  them  to  high  tech.  High  tech  is  not  meaningful  for  many  older 
workers.  I  saw  a  television  show  done  by  CBS  in  which  they  inter- 
viewed an  old  steelworker  who  was  old  by  standards  in  that  par- 
ticular- industry  ,~but  he  still  had  l'0~yeara  "leftrHe  said,  "High  tech 
isn't  the  answer.  For  me,  it  assumes  that  I  have  a  bafcis  in  math,  in 
algebra,  in  geometry."  He  said,  "I  have  not  even  had  the  math.  So 
.to  talk  about  high  tech  for  me  is  not  an  answer."  I  think  what  we 
have  to  do  is  to  make  a  commitment  to  both  high  tech  and  older 
workers,  but  1  don't  think  the  tax  credit  way  is  the  way  to  go. 

Chairman  Perkins,  Mh_Evans.__^  '_:  CZ1    

Mr.  Evans';  Well,  I  would  probably  agree  with  most  of  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleagues,  but  I  would  also  think  that  in  the  areas  of 
.high  tech,  ah*d  other  areas  for- that  matter^  that  the  equipment  is 
yeijy  expensive  to  get  a  private  corporation  ,  to  do  it.  I  think  it  plight 
lend  itself  to  tax  credits.  I  really  haven't  studied  it  to  any  great 
degree,  but  the  expense  involved,  it  might  be  helpful.    '  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  JNow,  Mr.  Ratchford,  do  you  feelv  that_we 
should  amend  this  bill  to  require  States  to  fund  more  programs  for 
these  jd_der_wo_rkers_and  we  require  any  particular _"types  of 

.  programs  to  be  funded  for  these  workers,  such  as  high  technology 

training?  1   - 

Mr.  Ratchforeu-  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment 
needs  to  be  so  that  there  is  a  commitment  in  this  act  to  the  older 
worker.  It's  been  the  door  ot  opportunity  for,  as  you  know,  the  high 
school  student  with  vocational  skills.  But  for  the  older  worker  look- 

,  in?  for  new  skills,  that  opportunity  hasn't  been  there.  •  • 

-  So,  one;  I  think  it  ought  to  be- amended  $o  that  the  act  does  spot-: 
light  the  older  QUght__to_  be  an  emphasis  on 

-  training,  retraining,  counseling  and  job-J3earch  skills.  But,  three,  I 
think  it  needs  to  Be  clear  thatsit  has  to  be  a  Federal-State  partner; 

'  ship  to  get  it  done.  It  isn't  going  to  happen  otherwise." 

39^ 
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You  know  tout/the  amount  -of-  Federal  dollars  coming  in  in  the 
vocational  area  are  hot  large.  IF  I  recall  correctly  from  my  davs  on 
this  committee,  they  are  somewhere^  around  8  or  9  percent  and  that 
being  thecase  it's  hot  going  to  be_  enough  for  the  Federal  ^ 
ment  to  say,  "We  are  making  a  commitment  to  older  workers  so 
that  they  do  Jiave  an  ppgpxtumty  inhigh Jech^"  It^ jgbt  to  J>e  both 
a  Federal  and  a  State  commitment  with  encouragement  for  the  pri- 
vate  sector.  ^  _____    _____   

Ghairman  Perkins.  Mr;  Wyden,  do  you  want  to  comment  on  that 
question?  1    '       _____  " 

Mr.  Wyden.  I  think  my  colleague  has  said  it  very/'well.  I  was  a 
director  of  the  Gray  Panthers  for  about  7  years  before  I  came"  to 
Congress,  Mr.  Ghairman,  and  I  think  it's  clear  that  workers,  par- 
ticularly in  their  late  forties  and  early  fifties,  are  going  to  be  look- 
ing For  these  kinds  of  educational  opportunities.  *  ' 

Frankly,  I  think  Bill  Ratchford's  idea  works  very  well  with  the 
concept  «of  State  equipment  pools  as  well.  If  we  are  going  to  contin- 
ually use  our  resources  ^as  best-we  can,  we  ought  to  go  with  some- 
thing  alorft.  the  lines  of  what  Bill  Ratchford  is  talking  about  and 
State  equiprnent  pools  as  well,  -  ^.  . 

...  Mh  Ratcotord.  Just_bn  the  . 

displaced  worker,  but  if  we  don't  open  up  vocational  education  for 
the  jdispiaced  workgr^  ypu  are  gping  to  have  to  reinvent  a  system. 
Reinventing  a  system,  one,  is  duplication,  and  two,  expensive.  §p 
from  the  point  of  view  of  avoiding  duplication  and  cutting  expense, 
that's  why  I  would  likelo  put  an  emphasis  in  this  act.  ;fv  ." 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Evans.     '    -\V  . 

Mr.  Evans.  I  would  associate  myself  with  the1  comments  of  my 
two  colleagues. 

Chairman  Plrkins.  I  thank  all  of  you  gentlemen  very  much.  You 
have  been  very  helpful. 
Mr.  Evans.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  - 
ChairnYan  Perkins*  Excuse  me.  Mr.  Goodling. 
•Mr.  Goodling.  Quickly,  since  we  haveA  vote  that  is  coming  up,  I 
would  merely  say  to  Mr.  Ratchford  that!  aih  passing  that  magic 
threshold  you  talk  about  in  your  report. 
Mr.  Ratchford.  I  am  approaching  it.  — ?•»;._  >. 
Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Wyden,  I  like  your  State  equipment  on 
wheels  program,  I  happen  to  believe,  however,  that  you  must  tie 
that  into  the  private  sector  somehow  because  I  think  equipment  is 
changing  so  rapidly  and  is  so  expensive,  whether  it's  tax  credits  or 
something  else,  I  believe  they  are  ready,  able  and  willing  now  more 
than  ever  before  to  get  involved  and  participate  in  this  kind  of 
project.  _ ■    -  ' 

My  only  problem,  is  not^with. that  program,  because  I  .think  that 
makes  a  lot  of  sense^  Everybody  who  is  testifying:  before  us  wants  a 
set-aside  and  we  are  now  beybrid  JOO  pe 

set. aside:. There  isn't  any  discretionary  money  or  anything  else  left 
in  there,  it's  all  set  aside.  

But  I,think  what  you  are  saying  certainly  makes  sense  and  is  a 
wise  use? of  the  small  amount  of  money  that  is  available  and  can  be 
distributed  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Wyden.  Bill,  let  me,  if  I  might,  I  agree  completely  with  your 
comments  and  I  want  to  see  the  private  sector,  prior  to  anything 
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like  this  going  forward,  put  its  commitment  on  record.  My  only 
comment  was  that  1  just  see  this  Tax  Code  becoming  bigger  arid 
digger;  and  bigger;  .  [   - 

Mr.  CJoodlino.  That  may  not  be  the  way  to  go; 

Mr.  Wyden.  Yes;  we  are  going  to  start  carrying  this  thing  around 
in  a  wheelbarrow  and  the  underground  economy  is  flourishing  and 
1  thjrtfc  what  we  are  going  to  see  in  this  institution _in_ the  next  lew 
years  _is  some  kirid  of  bipartisan  arrangement  where  we  go  with 
something  like  the*Bradley-Gephart  bill-or  some  tax  simplification 
and  I'll  ; 

Mr.  Goodeing.  The  Goodling  bill  says  that  the  first  $10,000  are 
exempt  and  from  that  point  on  it's  10  percent. 

Mr.  Wyden.  I  am  sure  we' are  all  headed  in  the  same  direction 
and  I  just  want  to  see  us  have  the  private  sector  make  its  contribu- 
tion and  not  just  go  that  tax  kind  of  credit  or  deduction  route. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Congressman  Evans,  I  have  one  question.  We  talk 
a  lot  about  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  We  have  had  con- 
flicting reports  here  indicating  that  in  some  places  it  seems  to  be 
working  very,  very  well  land  other  places  the  schools  seem  to  have' 
a  problem  with  becoming  involved..  Apparently,  CETA  refuses  to 
die:  What  has  your  experience  been  in  your  area?  1  belieVe  you  tes- 
tified that  there  is  a  working  relationship  with  your  Voc.  Ed.  

Mr.  'Evans.  Right;  Well,  it's  one  college  that  Jsl  particularly  well 
set  up.  In  some  areas  it  is  just  getting  started— it  started  October 
1— and  some  of r the  private  industry  councils  are  still  formulating 
the  programs  and  even  formulating  their  membership  in  some 
areas  and  the  approval  of  training  programs  and  things  like  that. 
It's  "going  to  be  a  long  haul  before  we  get  the  administrative  appa- 
ratus going  of  the  private  industry  councils.  ' 

So  I  see  some  delays  and  things  of  that  nature,  which  Ithink  are 
inherent  in  st^tijlg  jij  a  h>w  program,  ^unfortunately,  because  in 
my  district  so  many  people  need  the  programs  right  how.  __ 
_  'Mr.:  GpbjiLiNG.-  Jt|aye_ybu_  heard  either  the  school  boards:  or  ad- 
ministrators complaining  that  they  are  having  trouble  participat- 
ing in  the  program?  »  '       -i; -  ^:'*S"--*=.  —:- v  

Mr.  EvANSr~We  h&ve  heard  because  of  the  delays  but  people  are 
still  jjatieht  because  of  _t_he  fact  that  it  is  just  starting  up:  So  we 
don't  really  have,  outside  of  Black  Hawk  College,  that  much  of  a 
•  record  yet  ^  but  willing  to  give 

it  some  time  because  it  is  a  new  program. 

-  Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you.   __   ...  -  ; 

9  Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  want  to  recess  and  come  back?       '.  - 

Mr.  Packard.  I  just  have  a  statement  to  make  in  regard  to^— — 
^  Chairman  Perk-ins.  Go  ahead.  Can  you  gentleman  come  back? 

Mr.  Ratchford.  I  cannot. 

Mr:  Evans.  No.  , 

.£tiairmari  Perkins,  All  right.  \Fiiie.  Go  ahead- — 

Mr.  Packard:  I  don't  need  to  have  them  back. 

Chairman  Perkins  [continuing],  Mr.  Packard,  and  then  we  will 
recess.  -  .       *  '. 

Mi\  Gunderson.  1  have  rib  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  aheadr  Mr.  Packard,  and  make  your 
statement.  0  - 
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Mr. ..Packard:  I  was  intrigued  By  the  statepreni  of  my  colleague, 
Mr.  KUtcHlbrd,  Abn  the  older  .Americans. _p^ree,_.y^__ne^__to_  dp 
something  in  job  training  for  those  who  i*re  being  repotted:  Most  of 
us  when  we  cjLme_h^  ot_  us  also are  reach- 
ing that  magic  age  that  has  been  mentioned.,  I  think  we  ought  to 
amend  the  bill  to  provide  some  job  jraining  money  for  Members  of 
Congress  that  come  and  repjot  as  well' as  alt  of  the  resfc  I  know  ifiat 
President  Reagan  repotted  himself  at  55  when  he  became  the  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State;  So  maybe  we  need  to  bring  ourselves  into  a 
little  bit.  '  ;_'  • 

I  Jim.  being  facetious  now,  but  I  thought  it  was  an  intriguing  idea. 

Mr.  Ratch ford.  Thank  you.    

Chairman  Perkins.  The  committee  will  recess  For  15  minutes. 

[Brief  recess.  1        ' 

Mr.  (iOODKing.  I  wonder  if  the  next  panel  might  want  to  come 
around.  Arlene  Penfield,  Professor  Benson,  Dr.  Palmer,  Ms.  Mayor, 
Ms:  Pines,  Mr.  Affeldt,  would  you  all  come  around  the  table, 
plpase?         » 

I  think  there's -a  lot  of  politics  gj^ing  on  right  now  because,"  of 
course,  we  still  don't  have  a  continuing  resolution.  Time  is  running 
put.  The  10th  iis  getting  closer.  I  would  imagine  everyone  is  trying 
to  figure  out  how  they  can  move  this  thing  at  the  present  time.  Be- 
cause people  will  be  coming  in  and  going  out  regularly,  so  we  will 
get  started.  *  

Ms.  Penfield,  why  don't  you  begin  with  your  testimony. 


STATEMENT  OF  ARLENE  PENFIELd,  FORMER  PRESIDENT,  NEW 
YORK.  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION, ACCOMPANIED  BY  SAMUEL  COHEN,  CHAIRMAN,  POLICY 
ASSESSMENT  COMMITTEE,  NEW  YORK  STATE  ADVISORY  COUN- 
CIL ON  ..VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  OWNER  OF  THE  EXCEL- 
SIOR TRANSPARENT  BAG  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  YONKERS,  N.Y. 

_  Ms.  Penfield.  Thank  you,  sir.  To  my  right  is  Mr.  Sam  Cohen,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education  and  owner  of  the  Excelsior  Transparent  Bag  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  in  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  and  we  are  here  as  a  team  today,  but 
I  will  present  the  statement.  ,        -  -  •  -  _  - 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  State  advisory  councils  on  vocational 
education  for  this  opportunity  to  present  information  concerning 
H;R.  4164,  the  Vocational  Technical  Education  Act  of  1983;  We  are 
impressed  with  the  number  and  wide  range  of  organizations  that_ 
'were  involved  in  the  drafting  of  this  bill  and  congratulate  you^Mr. 
Perkins  end  other  congressional'  people  for  supporting^tbis  bTll.  : 

While  H.R,  4164-may  not  bp  a  bold,  new  plan,  tt^ntay  just  be  the 
logical  transition  from  the_  1963  VocationaLAcC  amended  in  1976, 
to  the  needs- that  we  perceive  in  the  juture:  it  may  well  provide  the 
^framework  for  addressing  the  Federal  role  in  vocational  education, 
as^tated  in  the  position  paper^that  i  have  attached. 

The  councils  have  been' a  mandated  part  of  Federal  vocation  edu- 
cation legisiation-stnce  f968.  During  those  years  the  councils  have- 
witnessed  a  tremendous  gro\vth  in  the  number  of  schools  offering 
vocational  education*  students  enrolled,  in  physical  facilities  and 
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:  equipment  available^  We  Tiave  been  a  pajt  of  a  gradual,  butimpor-: 
,  tant, process  where  evaluation  anjd~accou5tability  are  a  fact  based 
.  on  better  data  collected,  and  analyzed  and  better  plaririing  and 
pl^s.  J¥e  have  ol^eiye^  and  ' 

— eline  in  duplication  of  programs,  ^facilities  and /equipment  at  bbtH 


[     the  secbhdaiy_  and  the  postsecondary  level,  yfe  .have  bfegn  a  party 

*  to  a  significant  increase  in  the  cooperative,  coordinated  and  col- 
f     labbrattye  Efforts  oO  community  and  the 

V.  training  land  employme  i 
 Lv  We  still  believe  that_  tlieyocaybM 

-—  served  arid  is  attempting  to  serve  more  of  our  special'  population.  It 
r  *  is  responsible  for  advances  in  both  men  arid  women  enteringjn  and 
f    succeeding  in  nontradition^l  occupations  and  has  more  accompHah- 

•  ments  arid  betfer  plans  for  jtruly  making  equity  a  reality  than  qriy 
other  major  sector  of  education.  v  \  - 

We  have  been  blessed  most  recently  with^severM  n^f ional  studies 
in  education  which  have  concentrated  ^>n  the  segment  of  the  popu- 
;  lation^-the .  20  percent  that  need  and  receive  college  degrees  in 
.  order  "  to  perform  tasks  of  that  nature  and  magnitude.  We  have 
comments  on  those  studies,  only  one  of  which  I  have  attached— th^ 

*  report  of  the  Nevada  Council— "A  Nation  at  Risk  and  the  Peopfe 

*  Forgotten:"  I  -would  ask  that  this*  attachment  also  be*included  as. 
part  of  J;he  'jrecbrd._  _.  _  -r  -  r-  -- 

The.  point  I  wish  to  make,  is  thaMf  20  percent  need  arid  receive 
degrees,  then  sUrely  the  role  of  vocational  technical  education  for 
the  remaining  80  percent,  is  truly  significant  arid  worthy,  of  cop- 

%  gressibrial  arid executive     j  ' 

:^he  consistent  theme  of  more  requirements  of  our  students  and 
less  options  has  been  jnearajghted_  at  least  and  unrealistic  at  its 
-  "best.  Most  .of  these -studies  have  not  stated  what  we  know  has  been 
proved  over  the  pasfc  60  'years  to  keep  children  in  school  and  bring 
rnan^back  to  school.  This^it^atian  .is  not L  earth  shaking,  but  very 
significant  as  we  read  and  listen  to  .  the  several  reports  based  on 
these  naw  national  studies ^)f  educations  _  •*  ^ 

If,  in.  fact,  we-are  to  believe  that  we.  pai^ciJarly  school  age  chil- 
dren, should  have  morei  science,  more ^niatn^Qid^ci&e^of  most  ev- 
erything, then  should  we  not  also  believe  that  this  cBlidreixshould 
remain  in.  school-  to  receive  the  instruction.  If  so,,  would  itnOtHb^. 
logical  to  have  all  students  have  access  to  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation so  that  folding  power can Jbe  fully 'realized?  * 

My  second  factor  is  simply  the  proposition  that  the  best  Federal 
or  State  laws  will  not  reach^  their  potential  of  assisting  us  to  be 
better  prepared  for  the  future  if  we  do  notji^ve  increased  parental  -Xj 
and  local  level  support.  Vocational  education,  through  its  councils^  > 
vocational  student  organizations  and  teacher  involvement  with  ] 
their  communities  are  extremely  important.  :.  ': 

We  view  H,R.  4164  as  a  good  effort  to  take  gdvaritage  bf  the,  work0       .  '( 
done  on  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  of  assisting  and  fostering       ^ ;  . 
:    the  cooperation,  coordination  and  collaboration  of  education, -gov-       i  ^ 
ernment,  business^andlatQr.  It  also  seta,  forth  coordinating  and  cd-     •  r  ",v 
.  operat_irig_  activities.  But_we_cautibri  you  tp  triodify  4164  in  , 

order  that  the  best  efforts  of  the  JTPA,  as  the  broker  and  vocation-  ^ 
\  *  *al  education's  provider  of  services,  reriiairi  intact.  ■  *  "  " 
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H.R.  41G4  has  also. set  forth  directions  and^  responsibilities  to  the 
vocational  comtminity-tb  develop  its  role  in  economic  development.  : 
Tb  that  end^Lask  ybii  to  review  and  consider  a  third  attachment  of 

this  testimony:  *  -    '  ; 

_  /The  advisory  councils  have  taken  our  responsibilities  seriously 
since  1968.  We  have  reported  to  Congress  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment in  bur  annual  repbrts  and  many  special'  reports.  These  re- 
ports have  demonstrated  the  value  _tf  .^.citizens9  involvement  in  , 
education,  specifically in  vocational  education^  A„. 

Most  of  us  have  come  to  the  advisory  council  from  outside  educa- 
tion. We  have  been  asked  important  questions  about  significant  - 
issues  and  we  have  received -excellent  orientation  to  vocational  edu- 
cation and  we  hope  we  have  returned  in  a  meaningful  way  advice 
that  has  m^de  a  positive  difference. 

We  represent*  a  level  of  involvement,  volunteerism,  that  has  re- 
ceived support  from  the  President  and  the  Congress  and  we  are 
particularly-cognizant  of  the  bipartisan  backing  we  continue  to  re^ 
ceive  from  Congress  and  especially  from  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  —  ■  i-  ■-  T.B   i 

We  thank  ^bu_  arid  .believe  you  have  made  a  difference  at  the 
State  and  national  level.  We  claim  credit  for  increasing  the  rateipf 
positive  change,  We  claim  to  have  opened  vocational  education  to_ 
the  general  public,  to  have  improved  the  planning  arid  initiated  a 
realistic  evaluation  process.  -        .        *■  '  -' 

Your  experiment  with  opening  education  to  the  private  sector 
has  worked  -aridvis  wbrkirig.  You  have  been  fairly  realistic  in  your 
expectation  of  th§  councils  and  we  believe  that  your  faith  has  been 
iustifted^Jhjat  we  stand  as  an  example  of  what  .independent,  lay 

advice  can  do  in  a  positive  way  to  effect  education.       -  -  -  

We  are  pleased  that  H.R.  4164  emphasizes  the  role  of  the  citi- 
zen; It  describes  the  ac#?ss  we  have  to  policymaking***!!  evaluation 
arid  stresses  bur  importance  in  advising  on  vocatiohffl^diK^ibri 
and  cooperation  with  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Agtf  We  regard 
the  requirement  of  a  national  council,  State  councils  and  local 
councils  as  evidence  that  we  have  fulfilled  our  legally  mandated  Te- 
sponsibilities  since  1969.  The  bill  clearly  and  realistically describes 
the  independence  that  has  made  these  councils  truly  governed  by 
the  lay  public.  Wev believe  that  this  independence,  combine*  ^with  * 
national  responsibilities  and  adequate  funding,  will  the  vocational 

education  enterprise  in  continuing  to*  improve.  . 

We  caution,  however,  that  independence  and  the  council  s  ability 
to  govern  itself  must  be  clearly  spelled  but_  for  we  see  a  great 
danger  in  types  of  actions  taken,  it  is  my  opinion  that  these ^coun- 
cils are  the  last  bastion  of  free  speech  arid  organized  commitment 
for  the  lay  person  in  a  realistic  format.  ,  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,/H.R.  4164  _dbes  authorize  consumer  and  home- 
making  education  at  a  $60  million  level.  I  am  aware  that  there  / 
have  been  various  opinions  expressed  concerning  this  part  ot  che 
bill.  From  the  perspective  of  one  of  ihe_  increasmgly  few.  woinen 
who  has  had  the  optibrwbf  being  a  full-time  homemaker,  I  know 
firsthand  the  important  contribution  the  occupation  of  homemaker^ 
makes  to  a  family  arid  to  the  Nation.  -  -  - 

•  The  time  and  skill  to  provide  specialatteritipri  arid  support  to  my 
:  sori  who  was  learning  disabled  made  the  difference  between  having 
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a  frustrated  student  and  young  man  who  has  been  successful  in  the 
world  of  work  and  is  ndw  a  taxpaying  citizen. 

:On  the- .other  hand,  having  been  involved  actively  in  my  commu- 
nity on  the  local' level  in  boards  of  education  the  past  years  I  am 
truly  sensitive. to  the  challenges  of  those  who  must  work  outside 
the  home  while  still  managing  the  responsibilities  of  a  home^aiia 
family.  Especially  for  the^men  and  women,  who  have  the  .dual  rpl 
of  homemaker  and  wage  earner,  'efficient,  knowledgeable  use  of^e- 
sources  is  essential  They  xnust  often  ^fulfill  the  same;  responsibil- 
ities of  a  full- time  ^  in  less  tirri'e. 
The  need  to  train  for  the,  occupation i  of  h^m_e_maker_^ifl_exists, 
consumer  and ThQmemaking^  prc^amslneed  ^p:i?e^^o^ess_iye 
'and  relevant,  as  any  other  vocational  program.  Therefore,  the  fol- 
lowing  areas  should  be  Amphasizedi _Ori_e,  the  knowledge  and  skills  ^ 
necessary  for  single  j^ads-of  households  and_  dual  role  hoxnemak- 
ers;  two,  transferability  of  consumer And  hpniemakiri^  skills_to_the ; 
workplace;  three,  reinforcing  mathematic  and  scientific  principles 
through  practical^application;  four,  preventative  approaches  to  soci- 
etal concerns,  which  in  the  long  run  are :  cost  effective,  including 
child  abuse,  health  promotion  through  proper  nutrition/ "work  atti- 
-  tudes  Reinforced  through  a  /amily;  five,  utilization  of  current  tech- : 
nology  and  research  which*  will  result  in  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  resources  in  the  home;  "and  six,  addressing-  the  needs  of 
special  populations,  including  displaced  homemakers,  non-English 
speaking  families,  disadvantaged  and  minorities. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  must  continue  to  address  the  need 
of  equity  arid  access  in  all!  programs  and  employment  opportunities 
for  both  youth  and  adult^  Howeyer;•  special  attention  and  support 
must  be  directed  to  those  who  have  traditionally  been  underserved, 
namely  women,  minorities,  disadvantaged,  limited  English-speak- 
ing proficient,  displaced  older  workers  and  certainly  the  ha"ndi- 
^  capped.  __       _  •' _     '■■  * 

3  _  iri  addition  we  .  suggest "  the  _  continuation  of  _  emphasis  j?n  sex 
equity  jyndd&e-eKinin^ 

eduction  programs..    :  L  L  ^  ^ 

Advisory  councils:  The  requirement.  The  continued  requirement 
for  a  national,  State : level,  and  local  level ^advisory  councils  as  Well 
as  a  council  for  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
Education  is  significant.  It  reinforces  the  continuing  heed  to  keep 
vocational  education  responsive  to  the  public.  j 
.  No.  2,  independence.  This  bill  continues  *ii  experiment  that  has 
probably  been  the  most  singularly  important  characteristic  of  yoca- 
\  tional  education,  national  and  State  level  councils— their  independ- 
ence from. outside  entities!  They  have  the  ability  and  use  that  a_bi]i-_ 
ty  to  provide  tfoeir  States,  Congress^and  the  President  withiadvice^' 
based  on  their  collective,  exiJerienbes,  from; their_bwn-e 
as  wet!  as  others  they  choose  to  select.  We.  would  offer  this  caution, 
however— retain  the  rple_  and  responsibility  of  the  councils  and 
keep 'them  a_  partner  with  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Council, 

not  as  groups  ^  be  combined.   

The  responsibility.  The  bill  has  allowed  the  councils  to  j  retain 
and  improve  their  responsibilities.  We  are  neither  advocates-  for  - 
1  jibr  adversaries  of  State  boards,  we  are  partners.  \n  New  York 
t^St^e  we  have  an  excellent  board  of  regents,  commissioner  ;of  edu- 
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cation  arid  State  director.  We  have  a  responsibility  for,  providing 
the  public  with  information,  for  assisting  in  the  planning  of  serv- 
ices, for  monitoring  the  evaluations  of  programs,  and  for  cooperat- 
ing and  coordinating  activities,  with  several.,  groups^.  We  view  our 
eligibility  under  H.R.  4164  to  receive  grants  from  , the  Secretary  tor 

program  improvement  projects  as  positive.  _  . . 

A  key  part  of  formulating  a  State  plan  is  assessing  the  current, 
and  projected  demands  for  general  and  specific  occupational  stalls 
within  the  State:  It  is  therefore  essentifd.tt^ 
State  °  plan_  advisory  body,  include,  a  representative  pf  the  State 
agency  responsible  for  the  collecting  t>f  information  on  occupational 
supply  and  demand.  <t      --  -  -  0  -  • 

"  The  council's  charge  of  evaluating  "at  least  once  every  2  years 
the  vocational  education-program  delivery  system  assisted  under 
this  act,  and  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  in  terms  of 
their  adequacy  and  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  various  purposes 
of  the  two  acts,"  quote,  uuquote,  is  tod  broad  a  statement  to  be  un- 

-  dertaken  by  the  council  alone.  Either  this  task  shotttd  be  changed 
to  apply  only  to  the  delivery  system  and  goals  assisted  under  H,.R. 
4164  or  the  task  should  be  joint,  om-  uhdeJftaken  by  bote  the  State 
advisory  council  on  vocational-technical  education  and  the  State 
job  training  coordinating  council.  _  - 

The  use  of  State  advisory  councils  on  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion as  an  advisory  body  to  the  State  board  in  formulating  the 
State  plan  is  to  be  highly  commended.  The  language  of  the  act; 
however,  needs  to  be  far  more  specific  in 'order  that  the  council 
may  appropriately  carry  out /its  advisory  duties:  A,  the  recommen- 

•  dations  of  the  council  and  the  State  boards  reactions  to  sucdrre^ 
bmmendations  should  be  included  in  the  State  plj^ust^as^the 
comments  gathered  in  the  public  hearings  ar^^r^order -  for  the 
State  plan  to  be  approved*  the  counciljshould  be  required  to  certify 
that  it  has  actively  participated4h^the"planning  process  and;  C,  the  , 
number  of  meetings  betweerf  the  council  and  the  State  board  need 
not  be  specified-in^the  act,  but- would  be  advisable  to.  set  a  muii- 
mum^uml^of  meetings  so  that.the  advisory  role  of  th^  council  is  . 

^rndfperfunctory.  -    .  '-'■*  -  '  '  •  •  .  • 

"  The  act  also  requires  the  State  board  to  submit  a  progress  report 
3  years  following  the  beginning  of  the  act  and  every  2  years-there^, 
after.  The  State,  however,  is  required  to^arrange  a  program  review 
each  year  of  at  least  20  percent  of  the  eligible  recipients  within  the 
States  receiving  funds  under  the  act.  Since  local  evaluation  data 
pursuant  to  section  422  must  be  collected  yearly,  such  data  should 

•  be  available -to  the  State  advisory  council  on  vocatiopal-technicai 
education  annually  so  that  the  information  may  be  used  in  the 

.  ■  State  planning  process.  .      •  '  „    •     -*  .  -        ■•  .  • 

Membership.— According  to  the  i>ill,  the  appropriate  appointing 
authority  at  the  state  level  is  expanded.  The;  merits  of  this  expan- 
sion deserve  a  careful  review  since  their  membership  selectioj^ap- 
pears  to  require,  possibly,  high  level  management  people  from  the 
private  sector.  We_alsp  suggest  a  limit  of  15  to  council  membership 
at  the  national  and  State  levels  is  Jinrealistically  restrictive  and 
unnecessary.  Finally^  we  believe  £hat  a  3-year  term  of  appointment 
at  the  national  and  State  level  would  continue  to-provide  the  conti- 
nuity and  control  of  the  council.with  its  members.    *      ,        ,  , 
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^Funding;—  We ^deeply  appreciate  the  financial  priority  that  the 
bill  presents.  We,  however,  believe  that,  fa)  the  Councils  should  re- 
ceive no  less  than  $150,000  and  no  more  than  $300,000  per  year. 
These  figures  would  be  rriore  realistic' to  keep  the :  councils  inde- 
pendent and  capable  of  meeting  their  prescribed  respdrisi^  (b) 
the  councils  in  the  insular  areas— Guam,  the  Trust  Territories, 
Samoa,  Puerto  JRico  and  the  Virgin  Islands— should  receive  noless 
than  the  $150,000  minimum  and  these  Funds"  shoufcfcbe  texempted 
from  the. Consolidation  Act<-  Our  insular  areas [cbritijige J;o,  deserve 
egual  treatment.  They  have  as?  much  need  for  lay  citizen  involve-. 
,ment  as  any  State;  (c)  -the  allotment  formula  for  State  cpuncils' 
should  be  simplified  using  two  factors — area  to  be  served,  and  pop- 
ulation: We  would  be  most  willing  to  share  this Lfo^rmula.with  ybuj 
and.(d)  the  National  Advisory  Council  should  have  a  separate  line 
item^  Their  effectiveness  has  beSri  seriously : tested  over  the  several 
years  by  their  inclusion  in  the^enerad  category  of  funding  for  all 
presidential  councils  on  Education.  j\ 
Thank  you,  sir.'  ■..V_,K_'-     i\  ;  -  - 

[The  pre^ar^d^tStement  qf;  Arlene  R  Pehfield  foljows:]  '  J 

Prepared  Statement  of  Arlene  R.  Pe^itield,"  Former  President,  .New  York  State 
Advisory/Council  on  Vocational  Education 

!  I^TRODUCtlON .!     v    •  "    ;  . 

Mr.p Chairman  and  dis|iriquished  members  of  the  sub-committee,  I_  thank  you_on 
behalf  of  the  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education  for  the  opportunity 
to  present  information  cohcerhing_HJfc  4164,  the  Vocational  technical  Act  of  1983.  * 
We  are  impressed  with^the  number  rand  wide  range  of  organizations  that  were  in~: 
volveoVwith  the  drafting  of  this  bill  arid  congratulate  you— Mr.  Perkins  and  the 
Other  Congressional  people,  for  sponsoring  this  bill.         \  _. 
■-  HJi -4-164  may  not  be  a  bold,  new  plan,  but  it  justmay  be  logical  transition  from 
the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act  as  amended  in  1976  to  tHe  needs  we  perceive  of 
the  future.  It  may  well  provide  the  framework  for  addressing  the  Federal  role  in 
vocational  education  that  we-stated  in  our  position  paper— VocationaLEducation  Re- 
aUtnorization^A  Time  fdr  Redirection, .  which  I  have  attached  for  your  consider- 
ation, and  for  the  record.  / 

'■  ._  \  '  r  STATUS 

■-  The  Councils^  have)  been  a  mandated' part  of  Federal  vocational  educaticinJegisla- 
.tibn  since  1968.  During  those  years  the  Councils  have  witnessed  a  tremendous 
-growth  in  the  number  of  schools  offering  vocational  education,  students  enrolled 
and  physical  facilities  and  equipment  available.  We  have  been  a  part  of  gradual  but 
important  process  where  evaluation  and  .accountability  are  a  fact  based  on_better — 
data  collected  and  analyzed  and  better  planning  and  plans.  We  have  observed  a  . 
greater  degree  of ^  articulation  and  decline :  in. duplication of ^programs,  facilities  and 
equipment  at  both  the  secondary and  postsecondary  levels.  We  have  beem  a  party  to 
a  significant  increase  in  the  cooperative,  coordinated  and  collaborative  efforts  of  the 
vocational  education  community  and  the. training  and  employment  community.  'z  . 

We  still  believe  that  the  vocational  education  community  has  served  and  is  at- 
tempting ~to  serve  more  of  our  special  populations,  is  responsible  for  advances  in 
both  men  an^  ■women  entering  in  and  succeeding  at  hbh-traditiohal  occupations,  and: 
has  more  accomplishments and  better ^plahs  for  truly  making  equity  a  reality  than 
any  other  major  sector  of  education. 


the  eighty  percent 


We  have  been  blessed  with  several  national  studies^  ori^  education  recently  which 
Have  concentrated  on  that  segment  of  our  population— the  20  percent  that' need  and 
receive  college  degrees  in  order  to  perform  tasks  of  that  nature  and  magnitude.  We, 
ava  comments- Oh  those  studies  only  one  of  which  I  have-a^tached— the  report  of 
he  Nevada  State  Advisory  Council  entitled—A  Nation  at  Risk  and  the  People  For-.. 
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gotten,  1  would  ask  that  this  attachment  afeb  be  included  as  part  of  the-record.  1 
"point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  if  20  percent  need  and  receivfe- degrees,  than  sorely 


the 

point  I  wisn  lu  iiiuKe  ia  umi  u  t.v  f^c^  ^www..^. .  — 0  ,  -------  -  -T-yJ^? 

role  of  vocational-technical  education  for  the  remaining  80  percent  is  truly  signifi- 
cant and  worthy  of  Congressional  and  Executive  Branch  attention. 


HOLDING  POWER 


The  consistent  theme  of  more  .requirements  of  our  students  .with  less. options  has 
been  nearsighted  at  least  and  unrealistic  at  best. ;  Most  of  these  studies^teve  not  . 
stated  what  we  know  has  been  proved,  over  the  past  sixty  years  to- keep  children  in 
school  and  bring  many  back  to  school.  1*his_  situation  Js_not;  earth  shaking.,  b*t  very 
significant  as  we  read  and  listen  to  the  several  reports  based  $n  these  new  national 
itudies'Sr- education.  If,  in  fact,  we  are. to.  believe. that  wer-particularly.  school  age 
children— should  have  more  science,  more  math,  "more  of  most  everything,  than 
should  we  not  also  believe  that  these  children  should  reinain  m  schopl  to  rec^ 
this  instruction.  And  if  so,  would  lTnot  bo  logical  to  have  all  students  have  access  to, 
vocational-technical  education  so  that  its  -holding  power"  can,  be  fully  realized/  • 

My  second  factor  is  simply  the  proposition  that  the  best  Federal  or  state  laws  will 
not  reach  their  potential  of  assisting  us  to  be  better  prepared  for  the  future  if  we  do 
not  have  increased  parental  and  local  level. support.  Vocational  education,  through 
its  councils^ vocational  students  organizations  and.  teacher  involvement,  with  then/ 
communities,  are  tremendously  important.         ,  ',  V 
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We  view  H  R  4164  as  a  good  effort  to  take  advantage  of  the  work  done  oji  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  of  assisting  arid  fostering  the  cooperation,  coorch 
nation  Jind  collaboration  of  education, ^government,  business,  and  la^rj^also  sets 
forth,  coordinating,  cooperating  activities.  But  we  caution  you  to  modify  rl.K.  4lD^in 
order  that  the  best  efforts  of  JTPA  as  the  broker  and  vocational  education,  as  the  - 
provider  of  services,  remain  intact.  v 

^      ^        ,    ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

H.R,  4164  has  also  set  forth'  directions  and  responsibilities  to  the  vocational  educa- 
tion community  to  develop  its  role  in  economic  development.  To  that  end,  I  ask  your 
review  arid  consideration,  of  the  third  attachment  to  this  testimony,  a  paper  enti- 
^e^^ Vocational  Education's  Role  in  Economic  Development— A  National  Perspec- 
tiveTvte-^hink  we  have  realistically  set  forth  an  agenda  that  vocational. education  is, 
in  some  cases,  and -should  in  aii  cases^be  doingy  "-i. 

: •  *  .      ADVISORY  COUNCILS    *  ~  _       ._  _ 

,  —tfhe  Advisory  Councils  Have  taken^our-reeponsibilities  seriously  since  the  1968 
amendments.  We  have  reported  io  Congress  and  the  Executive,  Department  in  our 
annual  reports  and  in  many  special  reports.  These  reports  have  demonstrated  the  , 
«  value  of  lay'  citizen  inv^Lvement  in  .education— in.  vocational  education:  Most  or  us 
^  *  have  come  to  the  advisor/^unciL  from  outside  education— yve  have  been  asked  im- 
portant questions  about  .significant  issues— we  .have /received  a^excelleritjirienta- 
tion  to  vocational  education  4 and  we^hope  we  have  returned,,  inia  meaningful  way, 

advice  that  has  made  a  positive  difference.    '       t~> .  ■; ;  : 

We  represent  a  level  of  involvement— vol unteensm/ that  has  received  support 
^  from  the  PresidenLand  Congress.  And  we  are  particularly  cognizant  otthej>irartiv 
san  backingZsuppoj±  we  continue  to  receive  from  Congress  and  especially  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  We  thank  you  and  we  believe  we  nave. made  a  dit- 
fererice  aLthe_stat_e  and  National  level  We  claim  credit  for  increasing  the  rate^ot 
positive,  chamjfe  dn  the  administration  and  conduct  of  vocational  education).  We 
claim  to  have  opened  vocational  education  to  the  general  public,  to  have  improved 
the  ©tannine  and  jnitia ted  a  realistic  evaluation  process  \  ■-  - 

Your  experiment  with  opening  education  to  the  private  sector  has  worked  ancLis 
working".  Yxm  have  been  fairly  realistic  in  your  expectations  of  councils— and  we  Jber 
lieve  that  your  faith  have  been  justified  .and  that  we  stand  as  an  example  ot  w,nat 
;  independent,  lay  advice  can  do  to  effect,  in  positive  way— education.  '  --- 

We  are  pleased  that  H.R.  4164  emphasizes  the  role  of  Jay  citizens.  It  describes  the  . 
access  we  have  to  policy  making  and  evaluation.  It  stresses  our  importance  in  advis- 
ing bn  vocational  education  and  cooperation  with  the  Job^rainmg^Partne^rsnip  Act, 
*  We  regard  the  requirement  <>F  a  national  council,  state  councils  and  local  councils  as 
evidence  thajrwe  have  Fulfilled  our  legally  mandated  responsibilities  since  1959,  ... 
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The  bill  clearly  and  realistically  describes  the  independence  that  has  made,  these 
councils  .truly £oyernexLby  the  jay  pubiic._  We_beiieve_  that  this,  iiidependenm  ^CJDmr 
;  bined  with  _  nationai^s^nsibiiities.  and.  adequate  funding  will,  assist  the,  vocational 
education- enterprise  in^o^  caution^however^  that  independ- 

ence, and  the  Council^  abiUt^^ 

great  danger  in  the  type  of  actions  taken,  for  instance,  in  _the  otrie  of  Kansas.  It  is 
my  opinion  ^  for  free  speech  and  organized, 

commitment  For  the  lay  persp  _T 

"^~Mr. Chairman,  I  have  the  following  specific  remarks  about  H.E.  4164  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

<     .  purpose 

The stated  purpose  of  the  Act  is  jp_as^ist_the  S^tesio_expand^mprove  and  Latent » 
sify_ existing  vocational education  programs;  to  develop  new iprograms;_and  .to  afford 
access  to  all.  In  contras t  with  the  Vocational  Education__Amend_me_nts_Q_f  _i976i_tbe ; 
purpose  does  not  mention  the  maintenance  of  (exist_ing_programs^  however,  Section 
412  goes  on  to  detail  three  special  circumstances  under _which  maintenance  of  pro- 
.  grains '.would  be<  permitted.  The  statement  of  ^rpps  consist- 
on  t  with  the detailed  provisions.  Either  the  statement  should-mention  that  mainte-  . 
nance  of existing  programs  would  be  TOrmitted  under  special  circumstances,  or  the 
provisions  for  maintenance  should  be  deleted. 


ALLOTMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 


__  In  .distributing  fun.ds  to  th^__St^_tes,_th_e  Act  j?roposes_  that  the_per  capita,  income  of 
the  State  be;  the  prihcipaildetermina'nt  in  calculating  ithe_ .State's ^allotment jatio.  ',■ 
The  use  of  per  capita-income  in  distributing  funds  to  the  States  has  two  shortcom- 
ings:^   ;  .  ■ 

1  ■  Per  capita  incpme_does  not  take  into  account  the  Tact  that  _ the  cos  t_of  .living  is 
much  higher  in  some  States  _than  in  p thers.^lTiereforej  per  capita  i n_co_me_  per  _ se  is 
not  an  adequate  index  of  a  State's  economic status  or .abUity _ to_p_ay^  ^ 
income  is  to  be  used  as _  an  index  of  the  _  State's  ability 'to  pay  or  econpmic^need,  kn 
adjustment  should  be  applied  for  the  differing  costs  of  .living:  in_  the  various  States, 
2.  In  distributing  funds  to  eligiljle  recipients,  the  States;  are  reajuired  ;ta_ allocate 
Igipie  recipients -in  unite  of  loci 


ly  depressed  or  which  have  high  unemployment.  The  Federal  formula  for  distribut- 
ing mbne^  to  the.  States  should  take  into  account  siniilar  factors.  Indices  of  econom- 
ic depression  or  unemployment  should  be  used  for  determining  .the  allotment  ratio 
for^the  States.       ■      '  _'  '*  u_ '  """"  L,w  <_-'    _  _•'        "L  '■  '_ 

TheTphilbsophy  for  distributing j  federal  vo^t^nal  education  funds  mustrbe  con- 
sistent on  the  interstate  and  intrastate  levels.  Factors  of  ability  £6  pay  and  economic 
need  should  be  included  in  both  interstate  and' intrastate  distributions,  arid  such 
factors  should  be  calculated  so  that  they  are  equitable  to  all. 

,  Another  aspect  of  the  interstate  distribution  formula  concerns  the  various  popula- 
tion groups  and  the  ratio  associated  with^ach  group;  In  spite  bf^the  fact  that  bur 
population  is  rapidly  aging,  the  interstate  formula  stilt  uses  the  1976  ratios,  i.e.,  a  50 
percent  level  for  ages  15  to  19;  a  20  percent  level  for  ages  20  to  24;  and  a  15  percent 
level  for  ages  25  to  65.  These  ratios  should  be  changed  so  that  more  funds  are  direct- 
ed toward  persons  in  the  age-groups  2(Tand  aboye  in  accordance  with' demographics. 


\'  ;  ^  FUNDING  LEVEL 

We  urge,  through  this-bill  or  others,  that  we  authorize  at  least  the  $1.5  billion 
that  H.R.  4164  indicates.  This  is  not  a  bold,  hew  suggestion — the  1976  amendments 
had\those  authorizing  levels:  For  even  though  the  Federal -part  of  the  total  Federal,, 
state  and  local  fands  is  only  seven  percent,  the  leverage,  of  those  funds  is  enormous 
and  returns  many  times  its  investment.  •    "  .        '  . 


\- 


STATE  PLAN/PEANNING 


-  p  The  Act  describes  in  some  detail  the  elements  to  be  included  in  the  three-year 
State  plan.  Two  modifications  to  the  specifications  are  .     '  : 

**._  The  State  is  to  assess  the  capability:  of  existing  secondary  and  postsecondary 
vocational  education  programs  and  institutions  to_ meat. the.  occupational  skill  de? 
mands  within  JJre_ state.  The  State  board  should  also  take  Jnto  accoimt  the ;  abilities 
of_  other  sectors, _e.gM_  proprietary  ^schools,  J^mniunityrbased_orpajiizalions,jaii0l  job 
training  ^providers,  to_  meet  _  the  general  and  .specific  _occupa tional  __skill_demand8 
within  the  State  so  that  a  total  picture  of  demand  and  the  ability  to  meet:  that 
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demand  can  be  formed.  The  State  can  then  decide  which  types  of  needs  ten.bestbe 
met  through  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational  programs.  and  institutions 
arid  which  are  being  met  or  could,  be  met  through  Other  providers.  /. 

(2)  The  Act  indicates  that  goals  should  be  set  to  ensure  that  vocational  education 
programs  are  accessible  to.  and  meet  the  needs  of  women,  the  disadvantaged,  the 
handicapped,  arid  individuals  of  limited  English  proficiency.  Minority  groups  and  in^ 
dividuals  seeking  training in  non-traditional  occupations  should  be  added  to  the  list 
of  persons  for  whom  accessibility  is  of  great  iiriportaricei 

STTATE  APPUCATIONS  ..  .  A*  ~  ' 

.    Section  412  specifieith^^ 
allotment  shall  oe  used  to  pay  for  vocational  education'  programs,  services,  and  ac- 
tivities for  individuals,  enrolled  in :  nojfcbaccalaureate  post^ 
for  those  who  have  left  high  school*  out are_Jio_t_  enrolled  in  such  programs.  Rather 
than  specifying  a  30  percent 'set-aside  for  postsecondaryi  and  adult  students,-the-Act 

■  should -require  each  State  to  set  aside  ajspecific  oortion  ^ 

depending  upon  the  percentage  of  irid|viduals_served_by_  vocatiojial  e^ucation^  who 
are  enrolled  in  postsecondary  and  adult  prograxfas  in_the  State.  T]ite_wi|LensureJh_at 
each  State  meets  its  obligations  to  postsecondary iand  adult  students  without forcing 
the  State  to  meet  the  arbitrary  30.  percent  set-aside  which  may  not  be  realistic  for 
its  particular  circumstances         1  .  t  ■'■ 

EVALUATION  ,  .  V 

*  The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  (VEIA)  of  1976  requlr^thatairiocal  vo- 
cational education programs  be  evaluated,  regardless.oft^fm^^  HR  4164 
requires  "such  reviews  only  for  agencies  receivirig-i^Snds  under  the  Act.  We  are 
aware  that  many  States  believed  the  1976  requirements  exceeded  the  bounds  of  Fed^ 
eral  authority  by  mandating  evaluations  for  State  :gind  locally-funded  vocational 
education  programs.  ~~~    '         N  _  ■_  _  _    _? /_    ■  _ 

'  We_  must  realize,  however,  that  cbmpreherisiye  vocational  evaluation  systems  ^re 
not  in  place  in  every  State.  Analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  VEA  show  the  institution 
of  such  to  be  one  of  theVEA's  major,  accomplishments.  ._H.-R.  4164  should  not  con- 
tribute to  the  dismantling  of  effective  evaluation  systems;  Comprehensive  planning 
requires  broad-based  iriformationjon  the  entire  vocational  eaucatibri  system  within 
thel  State..  Information  on  Federally-funded  programs  alone  is  not  sufficient  for 
viable  State  planning.  \:  .  .        \  ; 

'"'  •  CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION  1 

Mr.  CHairmari,  H.R.  4164  does  authorize  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 
riaLa.  Sixty  million  dollar  level:  J  am  awar_e_there_haye  been  varwus  opinions  ex-  , 
pressed  concerning  this  part, of  the  bill.Trom  the  perepective  of  c^e  of ^he  increas- 
ingly few  women  who  had  the  option  of  being:  A  full-time  hpmemaker,  I  kriow  the  - 
important  contribution  the  occupation  oJLhojneniakexmake^ 
.  and  skill  to  provide  special  to  my  son  who has;  a  learning  ^^biHty  made  the  cU 

*  ence  between  being  a  frustrated  student  and  a  ycfung  man  who  is  able  to  succeed 
and:  is  a  tax  paying  citize:  On  the  other  hand,  having  been  involved  actively  in  my 
community  the  past  years  I  am  sensitive  to  the.  challenges  of  those  who  must  work 
outside  the  home  while  still  managing  the  responsibilities  of  ajhonie  and  family.  Es- 
pecially the  men  and  women  who  hSve  ,  the.  dual Jtole__of  homemaker and  wage 
earner,  efficient,  knowledgeable  use  ctfresourj^  often  fulfill 
the  same  responsibilities  of  a  full-time  homemaker  but  in  less,  time^ .   

The  need  to  train  foi»  the  occupation  ofhomemaker.stilLe^ists,  but  consumer  and 
homemaking  programs  need  to  be  as  progressive  ani  relevant. as ariy  other  Voca- 
tional .Program.  Therefore,  the  following fireaslshould.be  emphasized; < 

1.  The  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  singlejheads  of  households  and  dual-role 
homemakers.  -     .  '  '-'   '    - -  •— -'-  -  ■   •         .'  ' 

2.  Transferability  of  ebhsuriier  and  homemaking:  skills,  to  the  workplace, 

3.  Reinforcing  mathematics  and  scientific  principles  through .  practical  applica- 
tions^ ■   '        v  -----    ' — .- -   .  L 

4.  Preventative  approaches  to  societal  concerns  which  in  the  long  run  are  cost-, 
effective  including  child  abuse,  health  promotion  through  proper  nutrition,  work  at- 
titudes reinforced  through  the  family:   .  '    '%  •    _          :  "•  ,  ' 

5.  '  Utilization  of  current  technology  and  research  which  will  result  in  more  effec- 
tive management  of  resources  in  the  horned   ^ 


.6.  Addressing  the  \ieeds  of  special'  ^pulatiops-  including  displaced  hbmemakersr 
non-English  speaking  tamilies,  disadvantaged,  and  minorities. 


.  EQUAL  ACCESS 


The Vocational  Education  Act  must  continue  to  address  the  need  for  equity  and. 
access  i  h  all  programs  anil  employ  men  t  opportu  nj  ties  for  both  youth  and  adults'. 
However,  special  .attention .  An^.suppp^_must  be ^directed  to  tHose:  who  .have  _been 
traditionally  underseryed:  \wome 

P^rit*  and  the  handicapp^\  In  additip  suggest  J;he_continuation^f_emphasis  on ' 
-sex  equity-  and  the  elimination  of  sex  bias  and  discrimination  in  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.      y .  \  ;  w 


/,  Requirement  . 

The  continued  requirement  .for  a  national,  state  level  and  local"  level  advisory 
co_uncHs,_as^well  as_  a  council  for  the  National  Center  ton  Research  in  Vocational 
Education  is  significant.  It  reinforces  the  continuing  need  to  keep  Vocational  educa- 
tion responsive  to  the  public:  V 

2.  Independence  '  \    •  ? 

This  bill  continues  an  experiment  Ijiat  has  probably  been,  the  most  singularly  .im- 
portant characteristic  of  Vocational  education  national  arid  state  level  ^buhcils— : 
their  independance  from  outside  entities.  They  have  the  ability  and  .use  that  ability 
to  provide  their  States,  Congress  and  \the  President,,  with  advice  based  on  their/5 
States,  Congress  arid  the  President,  with  advice  based  on  their  collective  experi- 
.  ehces^frbnv  their  own  experiences,  as  well  as,  others,  they  choose  to  select.  We 
would  offer  thisxautibh,  However^ retain  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  Councils 
and  keep  them  a  partner  with  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Councils,  not  as  groups  . 
to  be  combined.  > 

&  Responsibility  -  -   •  ■ 

T^e, kill  h^  improve  Qji  their! responsibilities. 

We  are  neither  advocates  for  nor  adversaries- Pf-the  _State  Board,  but_we^ar$_  part ' 
. hers.  In  New  York  State  we  haye_an_exeJdierit  JBoard.  of^Re^enls^^mjnisaioner  of 
Education  and  State  DijrectorLWe 

information,  for  assisting  in  _the_  planning _of  services^  for  monitoring  .the  evaluations 
pf  Programs  and  for  cooperati njg.  and  CiK>rdinating  Activities  with  several  groups:  We 
View  pur  eligibjliiyjmde_r_:H  receive  grants  from  the  Secretary  for  pro- 

.gram ^  imRnwement_^rojects_as  positive..   '         1  _ .  _ 

...  A_key_partjDf_form.ulating:a.State_plan  is  assessirigthe  current  and  projected  de- 
mands for  general  and  specific  occupational  skills -within  the  State:  It  is,  therefore,  : 
essen ti_al_  t hat _the_ £ouncil,_as  .a_ State  jjlan  advisory  body , .  include  &  representative  of 
.the  State  agency  responsible  for  collecting  information  on  occupational  supply  and 
Memand._.,  /L..'l'".'.__ "  __•     

_The_  Councils  charge  of_ evaluating  "pt  least  pnce  every  two  years  the  vocational 
education  program  delivery  system  assisted  under  this  Act,  and  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  in  terms  of  their  adequacy  and  effectiveness  in  achieving 
the  various  purposes  of  the  two  Acts."  is  too  broad  a  task  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Counciialone^Either  this  task  shduld  be  changed,  to  apply  only  to  the  delivery  sys- 
tems,and_  goals  assisted  under  JH.R.  4164  or  the  task  should  be  a  joint  one  undertak- 
en-by  both  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational-Technical  Education  and  the 
-  State.  Job'Training Coordinating  Council.  . 
__The  use  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  VocationalrTechnical  Education  as  an* 
advisory  body  to  the  State  board  in  formulating  the  State  plan  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended. The  language  of  the  act,  however,  needs  to  be  far  more  specific  in  order 
that  the  Council  may  appropriately  carry  out  its  advisory  duties:         '  ' 

_{a)  The  recommendations  of  the  Council  and  the  State  board's  reaction  to  such,, 
recommendations  should  be  included  in  the  State  plan  just  as  the  comments  gath-"' 
ered  in  the  public  hearing  are. 

_  (b)  In  order  for  the  State  plan  to  be  approved,  the  Council  should  be  required  .to 
certify,  that  it  has  actively  participated, in  the  planning  process.  , 

(cj  The  number  of  meetings  between  the  Council  and  the.  State  board  need  not  be. 
specified  in  the  Act,  b\it. it  would  be  advisable  to  set  a  minimum  number  of  meetings 
so  that  the  advisory  role  of  the  Council  is  not  perfunctory.  ,  ."•  • 
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The  Act  also  requires  the  Stute  board' to  submit  a  progress  report  three  years  fol- 

-  lowing  the  begin aingLof  the  Act_and  every  two  years  thereafter.  The  Stater  however, 
is  required  to  arrange  a_  program! review  each  year  of  at  least  20  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble recipients  within  the  states  receiving  funds  under  the  Act.  Since  local  evaluation 
data  should  b»  available  to  the  State.  Aivjsory  Counicl  on  Vocational-Technical  Edu- 

— cation  annually  so  that  the  information,  may  be  used  in  the  State  planning  process., 

4.  Membership       ^  _'_    ^ 

According,  to  the  bill,  the  appointing-aathority  at  the  state  level  is  expanded.  The 

merits  of  this  expansion  deserve  a  careful  review  since  the  roemlwrship__selection 

appears  to  require,  possibly,  high-level  management  people  from  the  private  jectpr.  „ 
:    We  also  suggest  that  a  limit  of  15  to  Council  membership  at  the  national  and  state 

levels'  is  unreal istically  restrictive  and  unnecessary.  Finally,  we  believe  that  a  three? 
'     year  term:  of  appointment  at  the  national  and  state  level  Would  continue  to  provide 

the  cpntinuity»ana  control,  of  the.Couhcil  with  .its  members.    .0  -  '/: 

5.  Funding     ;  **'     ,  V 
We  deeply  appreciate  the  financial  priority  that  the  bill  presents.  We,  however, 

believe  that** ~~  ■  v  ^ 

(a)  The  Councils  should  receive  no  less  than  $150,000  and  no  more  than  $300,000 
pet  year.  These  figures  would  be  more  realistic  to  keep  the  Councils  independent 
and  capable  01  meeting  their  prescribed  responsibilities.,   /..„. 

(b)  The  Councils -in  the  insular  areas— Guam,  Trust  Territories,  Samoa,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Virgin  Island,  should  receive  no  less  than  the  $150^00  jninimJ4mjand_these 
funds  should  bre  exempted  for  the  Consolidation  Act.  Our. insular  areas  continue  to 

-  deserve  equal  treatment.  They  have  as  much  need  for  lay  citizen  involvement  as 
any  State.  ■-  •  '  ~~*       0  ~  ■*      ~  ~ 

CO  The  allotment  formula  for  State  councils  should  be  simplified  using  two  facT 
:  tors— area  to  be  served,  and  population.  We  would  be  most  willing  to  share  this  for- 
mula with  you._ '  - 

(d)  The  National  Advisory  Council  should  have  a. separate  line^item:  ineir^ettec- 
tiveness  has  been  seriously  tested  over  the  several  years  by  their  inclusion  in  the 
■  general  category  of  funding  for  all  Presidential  councils  on  education. 

Thank  you;  -  '  . 
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TIONAL  EDUCATION  REAUTHORIZATION 
A  TIME  FOR  REDIRECTION 

A.  POSITION  OF  THE  . 
STATE.  .ADVISORY.COUNCILS 
ON  and  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
(December  5,  1981) 


1.     Introduction  4 

The  need  to  redirect  Federal  support_fQr_vocational  educa- 
tion  in  the  1980's  has  been  voiced  by  involved  individuals across 
America.     Redirecting  Vocational  education  wi_U_ require  the^best.  - 
and  most  intense  efforts  of  >be_ educational  community  and  the  full 
involvement  of  representatives  of_ business^  industry,  labor, 
agriculture,  and  tfte  general  public.  v,v  ;  *  - 

Congress,  in_1968,  created  the  National  and  State  ^dijlsory  , 
Councils  for  Vocational  Education  (SACVE)  as  autorvom<?us»_. bodies 
representing_all_parties  who  have  an  interest  in  employment- 
related  education  and  training^    Charged  to- advise p  evatQafre_andA 
reportA_Councils  have  an  implied  responsibility^)  commanicate  to 
Congress  both  effective  and  Ineffective  parts-  of  ^current- Federal 
law  for  vocational  education.   Although  SACVEswill  differ  in ^ 
their  opinions  as  to  specific  changes  needed_in_£be_Vocatipnal  • 
Education  Act,  they  share  a  core. of  baalcconceptsabput  the 
needs  of  vocational  education  fis  they_relate^to_reauthorization. 
These  concepts  are  presented  in  this  position  paper. 

The  Federal  government  has  never  accepted  the  concept  that 
it  has  a  place  in  general  education  funding.    The  U.S.  Consti- 
tution is  silent  on  the  topic  of  education. , and  enactments  on 
education  at  the  Federal  level  have  been  in  response  ,to  national 
emergencies,.  In  1917  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  passed  as^an 
emergency_action -to  cope_with  the  inordinate  demands  of  World 
War_I%A__This  first  Congressional  support  for  education  was_  __ 
intended  to  foster  a  strong  defense,  a  competent  work  force  and 
a  healthy  economy. 

Over  the  years  several  major  changes  were  .made  in  Federal 
policy  .to  address  social  and  economic. conditions  confronting  the. 
natton.    The  1963  Act  was  aimed  at  bridging  the. gap  between 

education  and  -the  world  of  work  for  an  increasing  number  or  

educated  \idie  youth  of _America_whp  faced  severe  unemployment  as 
well  as  bolstering  a  badly  sagging  economy.  The  vocational 
.  education  amendmentfc-of _19£8_addressed  both ;  economic^ and  social 
needs,  including  servingspecial  populations  by  providing  -__ 
support  services  and  financial  aid  to  insure  their  success  in 


vocational  education^ programs .  r,Iri  1974.  Congress  passed^the  most 
receot.vocatio^al-r-legislation;  V  Iri.  retrospect ;  it;,  can  be  recog- 
nized, thaf^this: legislation  took  the  social  Issues  initiated  iri  ' 
^  ^h^J^P^^T^^£j'1^6B-and_made^them  the  primary  focus  ,  -  leaving 
j^^T^rbSnian  r^Wurces  development  and  fcconcern3~-oi::ecoilomics  as  <"* 
"secondary  concerns.  ■  "  * 

The  ;  1960 ' s  and  70 !s  have  brought, growing. f rust ration, over  . 
ever  increasing  unemployment,  unrest  in  <the  cities 0  swelling, 
welfare  roles,  increased  crime,  soaring  inflation,  and  depend- 
s ency  on  big  government,     the  issues,  of  ^industrialization  c 
economic  revitalization2 and  the  reestablishment  of  America  in  the 

\.  world  markets, : constitute  acrisis.     Vocational  education  and 
training  "can [arid  must  be  a  full  partner  iri  addressing  these 
issues, _ 'A_ big  :hurdle  for  the  citizenry  is  to  recognize  the 
<2CDnoinic_value  to  vocational  education, arid  training  as- ah  integral 
part  of  ^the  solution  to .America's  problems:     Myths  such  as 
'vpcational.educatlon.is.forr'.someone  else's  child"  arid  "VOca- 
tional  education  leads__to_dead_'end  _  jobs"  must  be  exposed  as 

--"fallacies  before  this _hur die  can.be  surmounted.  .Another-  hurdle  - 
c9^revicalizatiqn  is  to  acknowledge^that_Qur_nQnrenewable  natural 
resources  are  dwindling  and  that  our  greatest_reseurce  and 
capital  asset  is  the  human  potential  of  our  popnlacer' 

0^     _;The*  task  of  -vocational  educatioh  assisting  in  the  revital- 
ization  of  America  is  complicated  by  a  variety  of  factors 
including:   (I)  urbanization  of  the  population,  along  with  employ-' 
~ment  taws  ..imp act irig  youth  arid  Other  factors,  that  have  deprived 
many  :yoath  of  work  experience i;   (2)  polarization  arid' isolation  of 
rural  communities  from  economic  arid  human  resource  development , 
which_forces.  migration  to  urban  areas*   (3)  a  multitudb  of 
factors,  that  ,<have_brought  .many  students  to  vocatiorial  aricf  train- 
ing programs^without.basic^ education  skills  needed  to  succeed  Iri 
these  programs!.  i_4)_broaden'ing_programs  to_ serve  special  needs 
groups  ,  which  requires  many __ special _and__supplementary_  services  • 
£!:X>eyer  increasing  levels i  of  techno logy_ in _ the _vork,  place. that 
requires  more  sophisticated  skills  in  many  areas  "of  work; .and, 
(6)  ever  dwindling  financial  resources  to  support  vocatiorial 
edUcabibri- arid  training.     Unless  Federal  legislation  allows  ', 
Vocatiorial  education  to  address  these  factors,  its  success  level 
;      Will  be  diminished,  j 

"      ■  _     *  i  .4 

_The  nation  is  experiencing  a-gr eater  paradgx  today  than  at 
any  . time_iti_ our.  recent  his tOry„  There I  are many  unfilled  jobs 
requiring  specific  skills,  white^high  levels  of  unemployment  exist 

\ 
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in  many  areas  of  the  nation,  particularly  among  youth  ages_l$-,24 
and  minorities.    Current  national  priorities  call  for  the- ^in- 
dustrialization of  America -and  strengthening  our .national  defense 
posture  through  better  trained  and  equipped  personnel.  These 
priorities  call  for  a  dramatically  increased_emplpyment  and 
training  capacity  in  the  states  at „.a_time  when  the  national 
funding  level  is  being  reduced;.  Such  reductions ,  coupled  wit^h 
inflation  and  inability. of  state.and . local'  entities  to  take. up 
the  slack,  will  result  in  less^training ,  not  more.  • 

Sotutions_to_£hi&  paradox  are  not  easy.     Some  propose  that 
employers.train  workers.    Many  employers  already  do  a^ great  deal 
of  training.    However,  when  we  consider  that- 80%  of  the^new_^obs 
are  with  employers  who  have  leas  than  20  employees,  it  becomes^ 
obvious  that  such  an  arrangement  is  not  a  sotutto^ to  providing 
the  training  needed  in  this  nation  during  the  1980' s  and  beyond. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  discussion^__t;ne-Pur^oTe-pf  second- 
ary, postsecondary  and  adult  .vocational  programs  has  not  changed, 

,^it  continues  to  be  the  preparation  of  people  for  work.     It  is  _ 
true  that  the  ne,eds  of  individuals  and  the  employer  change,  and 
different  strategies_must  :be_employedj_  but"  the  basic  purpose 
remains  unchanged  from  "1917  to  the  present. 

>  .   _. 

If  vocational  education  is  to  effectively  serve  in  the 
resolution.of  national  crises  and^address  continuing  and  ,  _ 

H  emerging  national  priorities,  vocational  reauthdrization_must  be  . 
once  again  based  upon  the  development  of  the  nationaLhuman__ 
resource  as  a  capital  asset  to  America.    The  long- term. financing 
of  vocational  education  must  be  recognized  as  in , investment  tor 
the  full  use  of  human  resources  and  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
national  economy.     It -is  time  now  to  fashion_.vocatipnal  education 
legislation  which  is  forward  looking  and  is  an  integral  part  or 
our  nation' s  overall;"  economic  thrust.^ 


II."  Planning  for  Federal  Legislation 

1  The  revitalization  of  our  nation's  economy  and  the   "  T 
continuous  priority  to  provide  a  stable  and -competent  workforce 
should  be  ti*e  primary  f ocus  of  vocational  educatlon  reauthor- 
ization.  "  Quality  vocational  education  has  demonstrated  its  . 
ability  to  prepare  people  for  work. and  is  a  direct  cost  benefit  to 
continued  economic  growth.  -Vocatfonal  education. is Jan  investment 
in  the  future  of  America.    Vocational  education  s  role  in 
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revitalization  must  be  state-coordinated  and  based  upon'  local 
level  human  capital  and  economic  development  needs.  ■ 

_  _  _  _  .  ■•  •       .,*'.<  • 

t     The  State;  Advisory  Councils  recommend  that  7 

The  . basis _of  Federal* involvement  An  vocational  education 
.  and  training  should _be_develo£i^  a 

^        '  : capital  asset       tto  n^  national  

'  .      VVpPTp. Pke.a. _•    As  the  legis latiqn  is  w'ri t tenx  the _legi_8 la-  '  ;i 

ti ve  process  mus t  guaran tee  znpu t  by  all  populate  one 
concerned  with _vocational  education.    Furthermore f  access 
to*  vocational  education  by  all  populations  must  also  be  <* 
guaranteed,  \  * 

The  focus  of  legislation  should  be  to  provide  elfaeation  - 
and  training  for  the  ^velopmehi  of  d  skilled  worA  force,  # 
If  the  skilled  work  force  is  ^achieved  tfiroiigH  voc^Udndl. 
education y_  the  probability' of  iheaccPmplisTmieni  of^^fie^ 
goals  of  other . social  programs  wilt  be^enHmced  and  the.'         p  * 
solution  of  existing  social  problems  will  iogicatly  follow, 
■ !.  ■  ■*  ■         ■  •    "         -  *  ■      .      " ;  ;  <• 

111.  Federal  Role  in  Vocational  Education-  •  ■  ; 

The  Federal  role  in- vocational  education  and  training  is, 
two-fold:  Tirst,  federal  support  is  heeded  to  maintain  tire  states 1 
capacity^tb  address  changing  economic  and  employment  heeds 
"through  quality  vocational'  education  prbgramsi and  servigesv 
Second,  Feder'al.  support^sHbuld  provide  .  leadership  and*  cotfrdiha-  ; 
tlon,  to__ the  state  and  local  education  systems  so  those  systems 
can  be  responsive  to  national  priorities  ahd  emergencies.^ 

■  •  n  "  .   .      -•  - 

The  State  Advisory.  Councils  Recommend  that"  - 

The  Federal^  role  of _  vocational ^ducaMo^ 

ah?u id  Pe  9*8  Pf.  2 ding  resoiirce8_  ta>_  the_8tates _  ■  . 

towards  resolution  of  national  priorities  through  a  \  ■  *~~ 

coordinated  state  vocational  education  system,  . .  \ 
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Governance  of  Vocational  Education  and  Tr  .ining 
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IV 

*   In  oiir  coufttry,  there  are  issues  of, a  priority  and  crisis 
"nature    essential  to.,the-revitSliz^Cton_Qf  '.the;  national -economy, 
these  are  the  responsibility  Of  the_Federal  government  Voca- 
tional education  and  training  can. help  address  these  Priorities, 
and  emergencies  *>r  the'-good  of  all,.  Since  vocati^nal^ducation 
and  training  Occurs  at  ^varying ■ educational  levels  and^ among 
various  agencies,  it  is  critical  that  a  single  education  agency  . 
be  designated  as  the  administrative  authority:    Only  thro«h  a 
single- igeixey. can  articulation  and  .cqOrdina^ipn  be_achieved, 
which  wilt  .ensure  the.  most;-  productive  and  economical  use  of 
available  funds . 1 


rr 


The  State  Advisory  Councils  recommend'  that  - 

Because  vocational  education  and  training  can.  address 
national  concerns  aM  contribute  to  their  ^_oluP±ons,_ 
there  should' exist  at.  the- Federal  level,  an  education 
entity  to  provide ' national . leadership  for  vocational 
education.    The  Federal  enHt^^hautd-^JBiot_a^t^—-~ 
-  throughM  sole  state  education  ..agency:  in; addressing 
■  i  national,  concerns  landjprwrities  whi  , 
by  vocational  education  and  training     The  local 
educationu.1  _delivery_  system  should  be  ~<tssisied_with 
Federal Sunday  which  flow  through  that,  sole  state  s 
education  ( agency 2  :-  \  ■  ■ 


1.  vocational  education  is  organized  educational  Pros**«"*»  ^4fclj_^e_^rt^^ 
rffated  to  the  occupational  preparation  of  individuals,  for  paid  and  unpaid 
employment.    Training  is  the  acquisition  of  skills  for  a-specifxc  job 

1      requiring  varieTT^but  usually  shor^t-term/  training  periods-  • 

2.  &  "Sole  State  Education  Agency"  is  a  Soardr6r  agencv.vh pse  primary »?B°£;  ' 
sibUity  is  .education,  who  under  reauthorization^would.be  ident^.ed  as  the 

'    sole  state  agency  responsible  for  the  administration,  or  for  the  su— r 

vision  of  administration,  of  programs  under  the  act.   ...   , 
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VT  Funding  of  Vocational  EducySCipn 

..  In. reviewing. che  eotat  ''exj^ndi  cures.-  at _all^lavels_for^ 
;  vocacional  educacion,  advi^arV_councils_haye_  decermined_chac_the  % 
Federal^contribution  is^imporcVnc_chough_limice_d._  .  Currenc  stite 
and  local,  funding _  of  __v^  Federal 
fundings  yec__ che.. Federal  government  "exerts  the  greatest  contrc 
■  over  vocational  education.  ,x\  " 

2  *}  ■    v   -  _  \, 

■    Among  advisory  councils,  ic  is  commonly^accepced  cjjatr  che 
financial  responsibility  for  vocational  educatibn-is-'a^shared- 
respohsibilicy  among  Federal ,  3tace,  and  local  governmencs .   . IC 
•:  must  be  recognized,-  however,  that-  the  primary  respbhsibility  for 
"  funding  of  vocational'  educacibtt  liesiwithin  Che  domaitt  of  state 
arid  Ideal  governments.     Federal  funding  for  vocational  educaeiqn, 
should  be  maintained  fox  che  education  and. Graining  of  skilled 

workers  cb  ensure  continued  economic .developments  Through  a 

■_  specified  educational  entity.,  the  -  Federal.  Go  vernmentimiis  c_ 
~  deteraineitbe_na£ional_pripri ties _ for  vocacional_educacipn  and  * 
traini^g.  and.'f low  funds  Cb:  the.  states. .based .  on  these  priorities. 
It  Is  the  scapes '  righc  and  their  responsibility  to  determine 
how  -these  Federal  funds  will  be  used  for  vocational  education  and 
training  within  the  state  to  address  the  national  priorities 
(e. g    economic  revicalizacion)    -  Planning  for  expendicure  of 
Federal  funds  and  development  of  programs  at  the  state  level  must 
include- local  data  arid  address  local  problems  in  keepirig  with  ■ 
national  arid  state  priorities . 

«'-  '  Providing -f  Ox* close  and  direct  communication  with. the_local 
communities.,,  citizen  input  co  ashore _realiscic=-planning_and_'__  — 
responsible  program  adminis era tion .requires. special  categorical  ■ 

;£funds_for  national  _and_  state  Advisory  .Councils  ..for.,  Voca clonal/ 
Education .e_thes_e_ funds  should  flow^through  .che  Federal  education 
entity  to  the  councils.      *  "  ■' 

To  maintain  viable  vocational  education  and  training  programs 
with  the  capacity  to  meet  future  economic  needs  and  increase  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  work  forces  requires  program  imprbve- 
'merits'.  .  These  improvements  may  include,  but^are  not  limited  to* 
research  and.  development,  preservice  .and  inservice  education  for 
vocational  education,  personnel,  economic  eff icieney_of  Jthe_f ainily , 
curriculum,  innovation,  exemplary-  and  research .coordination^  - — 
Federal  funding  for  program  improvement .efforts  must  address  _ 
present .  and.  fa ture_gOAls_  of  America  in -terms  of  economic,  and  human 
resource- development ,  » 
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Federal  dollars  should  be"  used  as  incentives  Co  state  and 

In"uded%?ncenChiyaconCribuCe^irecCly  and  positively  Co  human 
risource  development.  \  n  J   .  . 


.Tfce  Scate  Advisory  Councils  recbmr 


Chac, 


In  accordance  with  required  states      .%Tur?£?-'  • 
Federal  funding  for  vocational  eaucaUon  shouUJlo^ 
through  the  state's  sole  education  agency  to  the  locaL  . 
levels.'  These  Federal  dollars  should,  be  provided  to 
fund  those-  activities  which,  are  universally  .beneficial 
and/or  directly,  related  to  national  priorities.      ^  i 

Federal  funding  should  be  prividid  in  support  of  the  .' 
.involvement  and  participation  of  business,  industry, 
labor,  agriculture,  and  general,  public  on  Advisory 
■  Councils  at  the -Federal' and  state  levels,  assuring  their 
-continued  operatiof  and,  fiscal  autonomy.  .^J^^f  - 
.  categorical  funds  h^uld  be  distributed  by  the  Federal 
educaiim  entity 'to  those  councils  on  the  basis  . of  a 
grant  application  to  fulfill  their  napmtMitea^fc* 
citizen  oversight  of 'arid  input  into  vocational  education, 
and  graining  programs.  ;  \. 

^aV  legislation  jihould  provide  'for  the  continuation  ; 
vgram  improvement:.   Program  improvement  funds 
Id  flow  to  the  state  sole  education  agency  for  the 
oy.deterMnim--P-X^rkti^s_  for  efjorts  to  improve 
This  determination  to  "be  a  part  of  a  state  ■ 
mechanism*  '• 


irdg  "*dms 


^piling 

Sel\*ate  FederaVfunds  should  be  provided  to  ^expand 
the%apacity  of  the  population's  work  fo^ST"  ,  . 
imprlvina  and  increasing  the -development  of  the_^_  ^_ 
c7lUcH%e  states'  vocational  Education  and  training 
programs.    These  Federal  .dollars  should  also  be  used 
Vas  incentives  to  erisure  access  for_al_U>opulations  to 
vocational  education  and  training  programs. 
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Citizen"  Oversight  and  Participa^on^in  Vocational  Education  * 

the  success'1  of  American  education  has^rested^p^ima'rily  on  a; 
close  association  and  communication  with  its  citizenry^   However, . 
the  effectiveness  of ; ehis  relationship  has.  been  compromised^^  . 
through  -  fragmentation.,  and  Federal_  over-regulation :    It  is  . 
imperative  that  citizen  involvement  and  communication  be  restored>- 

[Evaluating,  the  results  of  vocational  programs  is  juscas.'  N  ^ 
important  as  the  initial  planning  of  sound  programs .  -  HereT^oo,  ' 
the.  involvement  of  representatives  from  business  >  industry.^  labor, 
agriculture  and  the  public  is  essential.    Citizen  participation^ 
in  evaluation- ensures  that  the  "users ^ew_o£'.ehe  product^will 
be  obtained.     The  views  of  citizen  advisors  provide  a_ valuable; 
third  dimension K  which  -the  educational  community.  needs.f or  an  f 
objective  assessment  of  vocational  programs.'  This-J'oyersight  .:; 
role  must  be  included  in  the  Federal  .law. 

Of  c ours  e ,  advisory  coon c i  Is  must  _-func  t ion  au t pnbmous  ly  in 
order  to  carry  Out  th'eir-advisory.and.oversight  roles  objectively. 
:  Their  independence.  is|  vital  to  their  survival. 

In  summary, .citizen  input  is  sine  qua  nori  to  their  effective 
planning. and _ obi ectiye  evaluation  of  vocational  programs."  -Such 
input. can, Sot  be  left  to  change;  it  must  be/ ensured  by  .mandating 
£he_use  of  state  and  Federal  advisory  councils i  arid  providing _ 
them  with  the  independence  and  folding ^needed  Co \ operate1  well. 

'  _  The i  planning ;  .of jquality  vocational  education^requires  effec- 
'  tive  involvement  6f  leaders  from  business*  industry^_labor _ 
agriculture,  and  the ) public;  ;  These  group a .should constitute  the  - 
majority  of  members  onadvisory  CQuncils.  foriVPcational  education . 
Since  advisory  ■c6uncffis_  wtll  _be_p^^  _  ^ 

Tibheducationat  commurY±ty*_CQuncils_must :  have  the  authority  for  ■ 
obtaining  pertinent  information  ;fronr  the . educational  community^, 
and  the  channels  _'tojjf  ormally  submit  advice  on  vocational  planning 
and  policy  formation.  ■  ..>  • 

The  State  Advisory  Councils'  recommend  that,-. 

liie  citizens  f  rught  to  advise  on  and  oversee  the 

de  livery  of  vocational  education^dnd trxttning      ^,  .  ,  1  ■ 

services  should  be  continued  in  federal  legislation. 

At 'the  state  and  Federal  levels*  this  legislation 
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should iprotHde .for  an  Advisory  council. system 
which  is  operationally  and  fiscally  autonomous. 

*  tegislaiiori  rhould _gu^untee  to  each  touncil'^the  ' 

rinbt to  advise  and  participate  in  p'ianning  at 
its  levels  to  review  evaluations  and  accountability 
'\data  and  to  make  recommendations  to  improve— the 
w.  .„_  _      da  It  very  of  vocational  education  and  training  Such 

recdnmendations  must  be  rati ewe d  and  responded  <to  , 
in  a  time  Taj  and  responsible]^  manner  by  the  State  1 
Board  of  lfocd£iorial  Educa'tidn.  _  -  "  ' 

Tri  order  that -Advisory -  Councils  may  maximize  their 
.         contribution  to  vocational  education  and  training y — • 
uetational .l&q_isVation  should  'gutirantee  that  the 
\     iJ      Qpjeiwtivnat^^  will  be  left  to 

each  respective  council.   .      *  * 

The  membership  of  Advzsory  Councils  for  Vo^atzonal 
Education  should  be  at  "least  seventy- five  percent 
representatives  of  business,  industry,  labor, 
agriculture^  and  the citizenry.    The  current  appoint- 
.f .     <  ment  authority  for  members  should  be  continued. 

Appointments  should  be' to  terms 
with  a  consistent^  anointment  date  for  all  Councils. 

VII. ^Vocational  "Student  'Organizations 

/Vocational^student;  organizations  are  an  integral-  part  of 
vocational  education;  " 'Leadership development  within  vocational 
education  instruction  is  accoinpl|.she^in  a  laboratory  setting 
thrdugh  organized  activities      Leadership  development  is  vital 
to  jthe  optimum  development  of  our  human  resources ,  furtheri  it. 
.contributes  to  overall  productivity  on  the  work,  site."  Leader-;' 
ship  .development  is . critical  to  a  'sound. economic  future ■ for  •  ■  ' . 
America.      ■_■  .      .  :  ■  •        '■'  '  „     ■  , 

The  State  Advisory '  Councils' recocsaerid  that  - 

"  ■     yp_capConal_  student jomanizati^ 
*  ■         .  for  in  reauthorization  of.  vocational  education.  ;. 
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•:  Introduction 

No  topic  is  of  greater'  currency  or  /.importance  in;  New  York 
State ,  and  iri  the  nation  aid  a.  whole,  than  ecpnomic  development.  ' 
With  this  in"  mind#  the  New  J  York  State  Advisory  Courrci  1  on  Vpca-  _  _ 
tj.onal  Education  hosted  a  series  of  panel  discussions  jon  economic 
development  in  January,  April  and  June  of  1982      We  iifvlted 
representatives  of  key  .State  agencies  ,  the  State  -legislature  f  _■ the  \ 
Governor 1  s :  Of f ice i,  business,  industry r  labor,  and  Private  IndUstryl 
Councils  to  tell  us  "how  ttfey  perceived  their  roles  in  economic  ; 
development  and  what  theyi  felt',  vocational  education  and  advisory 
councils  could  contribute*  to  the  economic  deveto'pmeticprocess_^_  • 
This._  paper  7isLorievQutgro^ch:..of ■:.  tnes.e^dis,cus_siQns_and_aets_^  forth 
thelpssitionjof_B^r_orga'ni2ation^ori_the^direction  which  national  *  -  \ 
economid'  .developmentlmukt  .take;  in  the_  n_ext__s_everal  years  '  if  our 
country  is  to  grow  and' prosper.     Xhe«  document  sets  forth  the  basic 
elements  of  a  national  policy  on  economic  development  and  describes 
the  key  roles  wh^cK  vocational  education  and  state  advisory  councils 
must  play  in  carrying  out  such  a  policy 


"Economic 
different,  ways  i_ 
^considering',  ec 
.policies  which 
best  for-  the 
encouraging  the 
f irms o  in ere as i 
country,  attract 
repatriation' of 
trained  workers 
economy . 


Federal  Policy 

cJevelopment'^J!s_lajterra_whichAisrused  in  many  • 

For  the\pur^oses  _  of  >.  this  _  paper j_  we  are    f  [ 

orjomic  .development:;  in  a  natiQnai_context .  '  the.  . 
ve  propose  are  tH'oste  which  we  believe  will  be 
grcwth"of  the  country  as  a  whole      They  include- 
birth  of  new  business .including -high  technology 
rg"  the  productivity  growth  rate  of  industry  in  our 
irig  foreign  investment ;  bringing  about  the 
American  industry;  and  ensuring  the  supply _ of __i 
needed  to  operate  businesses  in  ah  ever- changing 


In  etnphasi 
are  ttot  implyin 
fiather*  we_are 


it5g_econpmic_develbpment__on_;a  national  scale 9  we 
5_that  state_and__loca.l .development  are  unimportant 
ay ing  _  t h at  economic  d eve  1  ppmen t_on  a1  nation al.  sc ale 


 s t  be  d iff  erejn tiated  frtrm  s ta t e  and  1  o  c a 1  d eve  1  opment  'in  formu lat- 

ing  Federal  poSicy .     For  example B  while  domestic  economic  relocation 
or  the  movemenj^of  industry  from  one  region  to  another  withiri  the 
country,  may  serve  the  interests  of  some  area,s  r  it  does  not  promote 
long-term  -expand ion  ,of  the  national  economy^    With  eacti  movement 
of  industry  f  rpm  one  location  to\ another  comes  a  boom.  and_bust_- 
sittfatibri,  whe/re  the  economic  efSvirojnnetst-Of _the_area_receiving  ____ 
the  ihdus  try  ttooms  and  t he  e eoffomi  c  _ env ir Qnmen  t  of  the  urea  losing  - 
the  industry  £msts^  _  _Thusi_.our£associat_ion  believes.;  that  economic  r 


only  for.  those  aspects  of  economic  ceyelopnieh 
economic  growth  of  the  nation /as  a  whole.  «  I 


Above  al  I ,  bur'-Federal/-pblid"y-inusC :  reorganize  human  resources; 
as  a  great  asset;  Other  irrauscriaIized.nacions__such_as_Japan_and_ 
Germany^  ;whtch  'have  .experienced  bigber.prQducJCivity _gains  than  the 
United  States ^in_ recent .years , _see_ human. resources on  a  par  with 

.capitar_investment , .  research A_ tax;  incentivesv.  trade  policy  and  

'  tbe_other_elemehts  yital.  to  economic.,  development .     Until  the  United 
States,  does. ;_iikewise,  other  efforts  we  make  toward  increasing 
economic  growth  will  not Jbe  successful.  '  ' 

Vbcatibrtal  Education's  Role 

Vocational  education  has  an  important  role  to  play  in____ — • 
"revi  tali  zings  bur  nation' s  economy    _  Some  _of  __vocational^educat  ion  's 
contributions  tc)  the  key  issues  facing  us  are  ^described  below. 

'Encouraging  the  [Birth  of  Ne 


Birth  c/f  New  Business 


.-•  Recent  research  has  shown  that  lob  losses  are  nearly  the 
same  in  all  areds  of  our-cbuntry ,  averaging  about  8%  annually. 
Differences  in  employment  growth  are  largely  due  to  the  rates  at 
which  new  jobs  a're  created.     Ope  study  shows  that  about  _fifl%  of  all 
jobs  generated  between  1969.  and  1976  were  created  Jjy  companies 
four  years,  old  or  ybUnger.*-"  Clearly:,  the  establishment  of  new 
business  must  be  a  national  priority.  :  . 

,  '  One  must  alfeo  note,  howevier,  _that_^ew^businesses,  have  been 
•  failing  at- catas tropic  _ratea^_f as  ter_ than  at.anytime  since'  the 
great. depression  lof  the_193^s^_  _What  can  vocational  education  do 
to _"f os ter  the_:birth_of .businesses  and  ensure  them  greater  longevity?. 
Vocational  education  can:  ; 

.  '    .    1)    -Provide/ short-term  training  programs  which  respond  ^ 
"quickly  to  the  needs  of  hew  businesses  for  employees 
.".with  specific  .ski  lis..-     Educators  can  work- With    t  t 

employers ;  to  tailor  programs  which  meet  their  "     *  ' 

requirements.'         /         ,  1 

2)    Cooperate  "with -business^ .labor ^manpower  p: tanners 

ana/others_  to  do _Che_k in d^f  .thorough  planning  '  \ 

lN  wKichf is  essential  to  identifying  the  manpower. 

n^eds.  of >an__area.     Accurate  information  on  the  ■,    .,  , 

/Supply  of  and  demand  for .trained  persons  is  s 
/essential  to  anyone  contemplating  starting  a 
//business.  ■  '  "  ,  • 
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3)  .  Teachientre^eneurial ..skills  to  ;ail  students  enrolled 
•  1    in  its. programs, .thus  sti^lating  them  to  consider 

operating  their  own  business,  and  giving  thera  the  skills 
to  do  so      Vocational  educators  .can  atid~do  operate 
^  courses  in  small  business  management  touodate  the  ' 

skills  of  those  already  running  their  own  businesses; 

v   .  •  These  activities , • if  given i  greater  .funding ,  could 

encourage  the  birth  or  businesses'  and  reduce  the  'incir. 
.  t\.  ,  jdehce  of  business  failur^f :    One  must  remember. that. the 

vast  majority  of  new  buf&nessss  are  small ^  employing 

■  too  people,  or  less .  _  Sach  _compaoies_dQ_npt_bave  _.the_  .  . 

■  resources  to _conduct_their_own_trainingi  : they "must  rely  , 

oh  existing,  systems  tol  meet  their  educational  needs. 
.<  '    .  ■[/  .  •  .' 

'  High  Technology  -  . 

Recently,  much  of  the  concern  about  fostering  the  growth 
of  ,new  business  has  centered  on  "high  technology11  ("hi-tech") 
firms.    Many  feel  that  the  country ' s  economic  future  depends 
on . our  ability  to  take  the  lead  in  the  competition  to  develop 

and  produce  "hi-tech"  goods  which  will  make  up  a  Iareer_share  

of  the  world  market  as  they  become  more*  available  and  affordable. 

Since  •"high  technology;:  firms  characteristically  have  a. large, 
;* '  proportion  of  _  scientists,  andj  technicians  and_-,requi^ 

front  ±hvestments_in_research  and. development ,  they  have  special 
needs_wbich_require__a  national,  effort ■  to  .meet.    There  has  bee$ 
much  discussion  about,  the  needs  'to  produce  more  engineers  and. 
fund  large-scale ' scientific  research  in  such  institutions  as 
M.I.T,  Cal-Tech,  K.P.I  and  Standord. 

These  heeds  are  very  real  and  pressing,  but  we3  must  remember 
that  vocational  education  is  ah  essential  part  of  Che  "hi-tech!V 

■  ^  picture ,  one  which  is  too  often  ignored,     Recerftty : an'  executive 

of  Texas  IhstnimehEs  (T:I.;,  estimated'  that  T^I^  needs  5_skilled 
technicians  f Or  every  ehgineer_empIoyed4 _estimates_for_other 
"hi- tech'*  industries  range  _up_to  20_technicians^per  engineer  . 
•  Without  skilled  technicians *_£he .plans  of_ engineers  remain, just  ; 
plans^  not .products^  .Furthermore,  skilled_service  people  are 
required^to  maintain  :  the  products  of  "high- technology"-.  Voca- 
tional educators  can  train  these  technicians  and  service  people u 
but  they  must  "be  included  in  "hi- tech*'  ,  planning  and  receive 
*   adequate  funding*  to.  do  the  j  ob  .  v  ■  . 
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Lastly±  wc  must'  remember  that  because  .''high  techno logy"  moves . 
so  fast,  the  skiljs  of  workers  rapidly  become  outdated.,  VpcatiohaL 
education  is  essential  again  because  it  can  provide  retraining 
when  heeded.    Also,  by  educating  their  students  in  a  broad  base 
of  core  competencies  rather  than  narrow  skills  „  vocational  educa- 
tors can  produce  flexible*  workers  who  can  adapt  more  readily  to 
changing  job  requirements.  -  ■  « 

The  numDer  one  factor  that  attracts    High  technology"- according 
to  a.report  of  congress'  joint  economic  committee,  is  a  skilled 
labor  force,     "ni-tectt"  cannot  succeed  without  "vo-tech". 


Increasing  Productivity 


Tne  United  States  still  has  the  highest  productivity  level s- 
of  any  industrial  n  at  ion  , Jbu t  „our  _g  a  in  in  productivity  has  been 
decreasing  tor  the  last  decade.  7 

What  contributions  can  vocational,  education  make  tb  ensure 
that  productivity  increases  once  again  in'  bur  national  economy? 

I)     Vocational  education  can- assist  the  preparation 
of  qualified. workers  by  integrating  the- concepts 
of_participatorv  management, /including  "quality 
control  circlesj  .into  the  vocational  education  


program^  __Kather  than_working_soleiy_as. ^individuals . 

students_work_in_tne_ciassroom_as_  _a_group^  Under 

the  supervision  pt__the_  instructor  *'_they_identify  ,  t 
analyze  and  solve  quality  and  other  problems  in 
their  work-  areas.  1 

Vocational  education  can  also  assist  businesses  in 
implementing  other  types  of  participatory  management, 
such  as.  "job  redesign",  by  working  with  business 
to  provide  the  training  workers  heed  in  technical  . 
skills'  and  decisidh-makihg .  ^ 

2)    inorder  to  keep  improving  individual;  worker  productivity ; 

.  vocacionailedueattots  must__and_  can  produce  graduates  _who 
po  s_£  eg  s_ a jbroad_base_of _ trans ferrahle^skll i s  or^Ucorg _ 
competenQ_ies"*_  rather^tnan_a  narrow  technical  .training* 
Such  _  cpmpetencie3^as__the  _ability  tp_read^ and  compute 
well ;  understanding. of  computers ;  and  employability 

skills,  including  promptness  and  concern  for  the  ■ 

quality  of  the  product  produced,  comprise  the  "core 

•  competencies". 
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3)  Vocattonal_edueators  will  continue  to  use  vocational 
student  organisations  tofdevelop  the  proper  attitudtnal 
skills  necessary  tor  success  in  the^ workplace . .  vradi- 
tionaiiy,  these  organizations  have  been  htghiy_suci2ess- 
ful  in  improving  the  students'  self - image  jnd_©aking 

♦     them  aware  .of  the  need-  for  punctuality,  exoneration, 
and  pride  in  their  work:    contests  which  vocational  . 
student  organizations  traaitiooally  hold  c*uld  include 
group  contests  as  well  as>  demonstrations  of  individual 
skill.    This  would  tie  in  witVthe  concept  of  including 
"quality  control  circles"  in  their  classroom  work. 

4)  vocatio"nl[r~eliu^tlLon  can  assist  in  providing  a  more 
realisttc.transitipn  irom  education  to  work ^ through 
sucn_  established  practices  as  cooperative  education 

and  work_study.    The  job  of  vocational  educators  in__  , 
facilitating  the  school-work  transition  wou!d_be  much 
easier  if  career  education  were  implemented_on  a_£-i4 
 ■  basis.    All  flCUfle-nta  need,  ctmely  and  realistic  informa- 
tion about  careers  in  order  to  be  productive  worker*.  , 

5)  45%  of  all  the  economic  growth  in  the  United  States 
between  the  years  1929 • and  1969  wes.due  to  technological 
innovation.    Therefore ,  _an_vocationai  education  s  con- 

•    tributions  outlined_in  the  previous  section  on  -high 
techhology*'  also  serve  to  increase  productivity. 

;  Whiie_we-have_discussed  steps  which  vocational^ educators 

can_take_immedicateiy  to  help  increase  productivity,  We 
must_concede  that  we  do  not  know  aS  much  as  we_should 
about  the  ways  in  which  workers  can  Be  ®ade_more_pro- 
ductive.    Therefore,  vocational  education  research 
should  receive  more  support  in  the  area  of  worker  .- 
productivity. 
< 

Attracting  Foreign  Investment  and  Repatriating  American  Industry 

If  the  number _one_factor_thatattracts-dbme^ 
noloey"  is  a  skilled  labor  force,  it  is  reasonable  to  assuffle^tfea^ 
skU?ed  workers  must  be  a  major  drawing  ??"e J°Jm"^nfn5°^if 
business-  to  American  soil.    The  repatriation  of ^Afflerican^industry 
and  the.  relocation  of  foreign  industry  as  a  national  economic 

develobment 'effort  must  provide  for  a  continuing  vocational  _ 

educa?CroPIra?ion  in  support  of  international  industrial  reloca- 
tion     In  order  to  facilitate  relocation,  state  yocatipnal' educa- 
tion'systeml  must  be  provided  with  funds  which  can  be  utilized 
in  a  quick  start-up  mlnhir  to  provide_£raining  and  retraining 
in  areas  critical  to  the (national  effort.  - 


Ensuring  a  Supply  of  Trained  Workers  ;  .  " 

the  previous  discussion  shows  how  vocational  education  can 
and,  must  Play  a  key  part  in  ensuring  the  supply  of  trained  workers 
.  heeded  tq  operate  businesses  in  an  every-changing  economy.  Ih 
— cooperation  witji  other  human- resources  providers ,  vocational 
educatbrs_can ■ solve  the  all -Import ah t  human  part  of  the  economic 
equation:     We  can  best  do  so -if  Federal- policy  and  funding -are 
directecV  coward  developing  hu^an: resources  as  the  driving  force 
in  improving  oar  nation's  economy.  ; 


The  Need  for  State  Advisory  Councils 

economic  development  "requires  as  never'  before  close  cooperation 
among  business ,  education .and  labor.     Such  efforts  as  collecting  . 
heeded  data ,  .planning  an$  evaluating  specialized,  training  programs, 
providing  education-  to  prospective  and  current  entrepeneurs ,  and 
'setting  up  cooperative  education  situations  call  for  a  continuing 
cbilabbratibh; among  educators,  business  people,  arid  labor  repre- 
sentatives."   This  collaboration  is  necessary  bh  the  Federal,  state 
and  local  levels;       -  ■'       .  .  ::  ... 

  _  State  Advisory  Councils_on_  Vocational;  Educatiott-CSACYE"' s j P 

~con t  ain  i  the :  var ie ty %_ of _jnemb er  s  h  ip.rwh  ich_is  ne  c  e s  s  ary_  f 6t _  st  a  t e  - 
1  eye  l.iplann  ing'-an  d  L~  e  va  l  ua  over  t  e  n  _  y  e  ar  s    e  due  a  tor  ti  — 

"secondary  .and  ppstsecgndaryjL.  public . ancT  private-and  business*, 
people,  labor  representatives  on  SACvE's 

to  advise  State  boards  of  education  on  planning  and  to  evaluate 
their  efforts.  ■  This  is  the  time  to  use  and  expand  upon  the 
expertise  of  SACVE's.,  rather,  than  to  start  hew  attempts  at 
dialogue.     It  we  go  back  to  the  day before  SACVE's,  we'll  have 
educators  talking  among  themselves  arid  businessmen  congregating 
to  discuss  their  own  concerns . #  Such 'isolation,  however  comfortable, 
is  ho  longer  tolerable:    Either  we  work  together,  or  economic 

development  woh't  Work.:  ■  ^.  ■  >• 
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SACVE's  have  already  done  much  Co  to seer  eqonomic. development , 
including:  .  \  ;\  '  '  1  . 

•  The  Idaho  SACVE  conducted-a^tirst-time i  study  of  new  and 
expanding  energy  development  .and  conservation  within  the. 
state  which  indicatesJ'at_least.;2;pQP. vocationally-  : 
trained  people  will  be  needed  in  these  tields  in^the 

 next  five  years."  !        .  » 

•  The  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council 1  s  recommendation  Zftazr 
the_ltate  develop  an  evaluation  model  for  Federally,  funded  v. 
programs ,  for  use  by  local  education  agencies.    The*;  state 

is  currently  developing  a  process  for  the  comprehensive 
and  uniform  evaluation  of  vocational  programs .supported 
Dy  state,  Federal  and  local, funds.  :  The  evaluation^process 
v  will  compare  the  relevant  range  of  offerings  to  a abqr 
markets  and  student  needs;  results_wili_be  used  to  assist, 
schools  in  planning  for  program  improvement.  _  ;  ^  .  _ 

•  The  Pennsylvania' s  Advisory  Council 's  promotion,  through 
workshops  and  conferences^  of  .improved  working  relationships 
among  vocational  education  employers,  manpower  training, 
special  education,  and  correctional  institutions^. 


-■M 


To  respond  to  the  challenges  .of  economic  development  there  must, 
be  meaningful  dialogue  and  concerted  action -among,  business,  industry. 
Tabor,  government  and  education.     SACVE's  can  serve- admirably  as 
the  vehicle  for  increased  cooperation.  ,  The  broad  expertise  and- 
substantial  efforts  by  SACVE, members  associated  with  car^i?^?£L,  OTn 
ttii  Federal  mandates  and  other  significant  activities 
at.  the  highest  level  and  is  a  model  for  successful  collaboration. 
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«  ;       "  .  -INTRODUCTION 


■  A-NAT4iffl  AT-  RISK  AND  PEOPLE  FORGOTTEN _i'si an  inevitable  extension  of 
The  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education  report,    A  Nation  At 
Risk-  The  Imperative-For  Educational  Reforms  The  members  of  the  National 
TolSSissibn  on  Excel  lence  in  Education,  and  the-repurt  author , purportedly 
laid  the  groundwork  for  a  full  scale  commentary  on  education  in  America. 
As  you  review  the  Commission  membership  and  credentials,  it  is  clear  that 
the  reoort  sincerely  reflects,  their  concerns .    The  Commfssion  then,  isolated 
their  dilcoss.ioo  to  those  services  being  provided  to-.the  twenty  percent- of. 
youth  who  will  successfully  pursue  college  and  university  degrees  insteaa 
of  considering  the  needs  of  all  of  our  youth  and  adults.  . 


.This  discussion,  of  A  Nation  At  Risk:    The  Imperative  For  EducaHtmaT- 
Reforin.Is:. dedicated  to  the  eighty  percent  of  the  people  in  this  nation  whose 
needs  and  interests  may  have  gone  unnoticed.  \ 


Commission  on  Excellence  charges: 

o    assessing  the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning  in 
:    ou&  nation's  public  and  private  schools,  colleges , 
and  universities;      "  - 

o    comparing  American  schools  and  Colleges  with  those 
of  other  advanced'  nations;  "\. 

o    studying  f^Voiarin^hip  hetween  college  .admissions 
requirements- and  student-achievement  in  high  school-; 

o    identifying.educational  programs  which  re>uU  in. 
' notable' student, succ" 


assessing  the  degree  Ut  which  major  social  arid  \ 
educational  changes  in'the  last  quarter  century  - 
.have  affected  sluden t  a c h i_e vement ;  and,  \-  ,>:^ 


defining  orublems  which  must  be  faced  and  overcome 
if  we  are'  successfully  to  pursue  the  coarse  of 
exee44ence  in  education      »  , 
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-  Mil  :4' 

PFOPLF  FORGOTTEN 


_     Former  Secretary  of  Health  Education  and  Welfare,  John  Gardner. 
statedT-'-'We-llve  in_-a  society  which^honors  poor_nhi1gspphy^  because^^^    *" ' 
philosophy. is  an_bonorable_calling  and Jgnores_gQod  plumbing  because 
plumbir^.isa.bumble.QCCupatiQn*    Under  such  practices,  we  will  have  s 
neithergood  pbilosophy_nor  good  plumbing.    Neither  our  pipes  nor  our; 
theories  will"  hold  water". 

In  1 967 y  referring  to  the  need  for  career  and  vocational  education, 
Sidney  P,  Marland ,  Jr. ,  U  S    Commissioner  of  Education,  stated, /'Shall 
we  perseyere  1n  the  traditional  practices  that  are/obviousjy  not  properly 
equipping  fully  half  or  more  of  our  yoking  people  or  shall  we  immediately 
undertake  the  reformation  of  our  entire  secondary  education  in  order  to 
position  it  properly  for  maximum  contribution  to  our  individual  and 
national  1 ife?" 


In  MJd  6utprint,  the  aotbors  of  A  Nation  At  Risk  have  cited  the 
I  very  Issues  which  most  be  addressed  through  vocational  education. 


Am  eAAJca  a_6  potttion  £  n  t  he  won  id  may  once  have,  been  

tiea&onabZy  4ecu/te  iuct/1  only  a  few  excepUonaZZij  weJtl- 
Vicu.ntd  men  and  women.    It  U  no  Zonc\(*A    '*  ■„•  ^ 

The  people  of  the  United  State*  tnxd  to  know  thfkt-^' 
^ndcvMaaJU  In  ooJi  4ocxeti/  who  do  no  t  po64e44  f/ie 
ZeveZb  o&  &\uZZ,  IkXeJiacy  and  tAa<ninq  eiAeittaii 
to  tUvLb  new  ena  jxcZZ  be  e^ecttvefy  d^cn^nanclyued, 
not  &vnpZy*&iom  the.  matejuJaZ-  Aeioasidi  that  accompany 
cbmpeien^:  peA^o^xhce  "6ttC  atbo  p  icm  the  rnance  Co.  * 
pMXAcZpate ;iu^y      out  naCtdnaZ  tile..  .  *• 

In  a  woftZd-Oi  epefi.  acceZ&ULttng  nompeXttlon  and 
change:  ln_the\Amt£LttoYUt  o£  £/ie_wo4fe-p£ace^ol  _' 
eveA-gxcateA.dange/L^.and  o$  eveA'ta^ej%_oppon^n~ _ 
i^ieA  iQ\  XhoA  e  ^ 

n.efo*m  should  ^oca\  on  the  qooZ' o&  cheating  a 
Scanning  toeXeAy.  3-        .  >  .  ' 


 ;i 


1 .  The  National  Commission-on  Excellence  in  Education,  A  Nation  At  Risk, 
April ,  .1983,  page 

2.  Ibid. ,  p^ge  7 

3.  Ibid.,  page  14 
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ittunb cA^fJ  rtOvtabie  A c/io bta  and  ,p>id()fiam& ,  )bu.t  th&Oi  vM-V" 
dUtincZCon  4Zdri&6uZ  agaZmt  a-va&t  ma&±_<i>hbpzd_btt_ _,; 
izn&<6h&  and  jfr&iWL&  that  ialUhU&ij&iwaMc  acadwic  - 
and  vocc^XohaZ  acJUzv&n&it  j>o*  ttib  majo>uXy  o&  6tude.n£t>.  '  . 


Throughout  the  introductions the  authors  have  built  a  strong  case  f or  reform 
in  education  which  should  entail  both  academic  and  .vocational     The  authors, 
recognize  the-importance_of  the  nation's  decl  ming  share  of  world  markets 
perceive  a  decline  in  productivity,  and  the  inability  of  a  larqe  percentage, 
of  the  studentsin  America  to  compete  for  jobs  in  the    age  of  technology 
The  solutions  proposed  by  the  report  hinge  totally  on  expansion. and^lmprove- 
ment  of  '"academic"  and  "humanities1'  educat1on,.dxsxe3ar.a,Jng  the  need  to  0 
provide  meaningful,  education  to  all-young  people.  t .   .  ;  „>" 

'The  premises  of  A  Nation  At  Risk  are  highly  pal atabVe  to  a  society 
seeking  to  improve  the"  educational  system;  however,  conclusions  and,.  \ 
recommendations  need  to  reflect  the  needs  of  society  as  a  whole.  'Both  John 
Gardner' arid  Sidney  Marlahd  recognized  the^need  for  excellence  in  education .., 
Excellence  goes  far  beyond  simply. building  a  rigorous  academic  course-  it 
needs  to  build  a  meaningful  education. base  for  all  who  must  depend. upon 
public  education- including. vocational  "and ...technical  education  in  order  that 
people  may  make  a  real  contribution  in  American  society.  .         •  : 


ppnPt  F   FO^nTTFM    TN  THF  PROPFSS 


-  •         ,  *    .  ;    .  .  _.  '   ....    •  V*  •  Hj; 

In  citation  after  citation,  A  Nation  At  Risk; recognizes  the  importance 
of  training  the  current  -workplace  ski  lis ;  unfortunately,  the  recommendations 
.ignore  the  importance  of* the ■  PEOPLE  FORGOTTEN  in  the  process.  /Eighty/ 
percent  of  all  youth  enrolled  in  the' public  school <»  will  never , complete  a  , 
course  at  a  college  or  university.    ^  ;        ^  ^ 

What  bf-the-over  fifty  percent  of  all  secondary  students  who  will  never 
pursue  formal'  education  after  departing  high  school?    The  only  discussion  of 
students  (in  Sold  print*  in  A  Nation  At  Risk  sets  the  tone  for  the  report 
reco^endaUon'%d  a  comMete-Tgtflrectwror  public.arid  private  education,;, 
in  America.  ..  — ~   —  ....<  ,    v'-  • 


%  Ibid. ,  page  15 
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OigwiTiiati  ilia  population  o£  giffvti  i  tudenti  do  nit 
mitch  MKU-X'tutc-d".  abili.qj  with  eom}xwabte.  ddUwaWtt 


•/  in  reheat.1  5»  . 

^tansr.  1 7  r/c<w-o£ii  cto  not  ^P^Aei4...tltc/'iii30e4._o-irfe/l!V.   ' . 
'  »f'  i>ttt»£^ec£ua£  4 cii\Zt&  toe  ik'ufd. e xpec C  y i  t/tei/i ,. ..WctwX(/7" 

jjatfr/  pMce»tC  camu>.£  ctoaiv  iu^.ivncc  'from  icvctten  mata/UaZ; 
''•>• '  •  ■   ,         c»>te-j$<j(t/i  can' tO'tt-Ce  a  pi'AVua-Wve  eaint/;  ewe-..' 

tfuAcf  can ±otvz  a  mathematics  ptobtem  rw.quCiing  tovoJiaJL   — • 

vr  ,  .  ■  ;  .•  ■  UcpV.  6-  o<;  •  .  \      ■  J— J 

In  such  statements  there  is  little  room  for  consideration  of  student 
abilities,  aptitudes  and  wants     Is  there  something  wrong  with  a  bright 
student  wanting  to  be, the- best  woodcraf tsmarn  in  America?    Has  A  Nation 
At  Risk  missed  the  mark  for  the  majority  of  America  s  youth?    Do  the 
studepts  of  America  need  more- or  better  secondary  academic  instruction? 
Is  there  within  the  American  education  system,  a  call  for  major  reform 
and  corhmi  tment  tfcf  vocational  education,?  ».  '  ••• 


AGENDA  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  READING ' TO  AN  ACADEMIC;  ELITE  : 

.To  assume  what's. good  for  the  academic' "best"  is  good  for  all  the  "rest"  . 
is  simply  unacceptable     Reality  is  that  not  all  youth  will  find  success 
in  a  College  .or  university  and  we  must  deal  real istically  with  this  forgot teiv 
.  -population.    The  very  proposal  (recommendation)  that  college  and  university- 
entrance  requirements  be  raised  significantly,  will  work  contrary  to  the  goals 
espoused  by  A  Nation J\t  risk,  that  beinq  that  there  will  be  more  and  better  ~ 
college  graduates,    A  far  greater  risk  Co  America  than  declining  achievement 
scores  is  the  silent  risk  >of  the  eighty  percent  of  the  people. forgotten. in.  " 
Studies  of  solely  "academic"  excellence.    A  Nation  At  Risk,  is  an  excellent^ 
•  agenda  for  educational  reform  leading  to  an  academic  Blite ,  but  will  do  little 
for  those  individuals  (80S)  who, will  hot  succeed  in  an ^academic  postsecdridary 
institution.  .  .       ■:'  •  "    '  "         ,        •       .  . 

\  ,       The  Harvard,  professor*  tbe_state_S-Uperintendeot_Qflseboo^-s-r  local -board  ; 
V members i  principals  of  high  schools  and  teachers*. need.desperately. to' move  ; 
\mtO  the  streets  and  businesses  to  gain  an  appreciation  for  the  needs  of  _?_ 
" '  American  youth  and  thereto,  relate  the  need' for  educational  reform. .'A  Nation.. 
At,  Risk  cites  the  movement  from  vocational  education  and  col  lege_preparatory____ 
"tracks  '  to  "general  tracks1!  as  though  both  had  suffered  major  declines  in 
enrollments       _IO_cea1  i ty,  since  1964,  vocational  education  enrollments  have 


.5.  Ibid.,  page  8  '  '.'§&*■ 

6:  Ibid.,  page  9    -         . . ;  ;  ,; 

7."  Ibid. ,  page  18'  ..'  \ 


r*. 
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increased  nation-wide.    Therefore,  the  thirty  percent  increase  in  general 
track"  enrollments  must  have  come  from  college  preparatory  programs.  .Since 
the  126Q's.  one  couideasily^presume  that  youngsters  aVe  broadly. better! 
informed  about  nationaltand  world  affairs  and  they  are  .seeking  relevance 
;in  their  educational  experience. .  '  . 


IF  THE  SYSTEM  STANDS  STILL  LONG  ENOUGH  IT  WILL  BE  AHEAD  o£  ITS  TIME 

There  seems_to_be  a  void  occurring  in  educational  thinkfng  and  philosophy 
which  has  allowedthe  omission  of  the  human  beings  that  are  to  profit  from 
the  educational  processes     There  is  an  axiom  in  education  that  If  the 
system  stands  still  long  enough  it  will  be  ahead  of  its  time.    It  seeros 
those  systems/which  have  pursued    academic"  excellence,,  without  regard  for 
the  dropout  rate  or  relevance,  could  once  again  be  ahead  of  the  times.  . 


AT  RISK  BECAUSE  OF  NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  "CONCERNS 


Why  is  tha  nation' at  risk?  ,  U.  is  made:.clear  in  theintroduction.of  the 
excellence  in  education  report,  that.this  nation  is  at  risk  because  of,, 
national  <and  international  economic  concerns..  Translated  into  the  context 
-of  a  freeTcapitalistic  society  that-means .profits  are  down  and  the  share,of  . 
the  world  and  domestic  market  is  shrinking  for  American  business ^  Action 
At  Risk  would  have  irs  believe  that  we  are  at  risk  because  of  the  lacK  or 
aTadeiinc-an-cr^iimarri^  the  high  schools  uf. America,. and.that 

risk  which  is  economic  then  can  best  be  reduced  by  establishing  a  secondary  - 
curriculum  glared  to  the  academic  rigors  of  college  life  orrevery- high  school 
campus.    Thus  reestablishing  academiq  supremacy  in  the  world  by  only  twenty  . 
percent  of  the  individuals  completing  a  university  program,  America  will  no  ., 
longer  b'«  at  economic  risk;  this  reasbhihg  heeds  Closer  examination. 


anticipated^  •.  inenew  jod  oppocluti 
post-baccal aureate  l evfel^5fci:l33 ^t 


■A. 


4$  2 


America  cannot  forget  the  masses      I"  order  to  educate-the  ^dividual,,  * 
he  or  she  must  survive  the  system.  »Americ£  says  we  have  a  system  of  education-    '  :. 
which  is  incremental  and  moves. the  learner  to  ever  higher  plahesof  learning: 
Ihe.anfortaoate.problem  Is:  that  _tu  complete  ait  incremental  education,  one  ._ 
roust _ survive. the_syslem;  T. Currently,  Ibij-ty-Lv/u. perceut:~of_.the  unemployed  in 
America  did  not  survive  the  system;  they  were  high  school  dropouts. 

.  •    .     ,  '» |  .    •  .  a  *  :  4  : 

-       Neither  relevance  nor  rational  thinking  Is  driving  educatiunal  decision 
making.    While  a  renewed  and  more  rigorous  academic  curriculum  with  the  new 
basics  (foreign  language,,  performing  arts,  etc  )  may  well  serve  the  academically 
,   inclined  student,  it  does  not  reflect  the- real i ties  yf  the  world  outsidemf  the 
education  establishment,     Relevance  for  the  twenty  percent  of  college  bound  . 
students,  may  well  be  proposed  in  A  Nation  At  Risk,  but  other  concerns  must 
not  go  unanswered,    Academic  excellence  may  well  address  the  need  for  expanded  •■ 
i/research  and  development  of  new  technologies  at  the  graduate  university  level, 
but  it  is  questionable  that  U  will  resolve  the  profit  arid  employment  problems 
Which  put  the  riatiori  at  risk. 


msj  RELEVANT  PROGRAM  AVAILABLE  FOR  EIGHTY  PERCENT 

*-r 

Vocational  education  is  the  most  relevant  program  available  to  eighty 
percent  of  the  noncollege  g^adjation bound  students,     Vocational  education 
at  the  secondary  level ,  combined  wi th  vocational -technical  education  at  the 
po.stsecondary  level may Vw^ljl  be  the  largest  bortion  of  the  solution  to 
managing  the  nation  s  cfu rr en(t  risk,    it  is  middle  management  and  the  skilled- 
employee  who  will  make  the.  Innovations  and  new  technology  of  research  and 
development  prbduceable  atva;  cbmpeti  tive'  pi-ice  arid  marketable  in  a  world  ' 
whose  disposable  ihcbme'is^qriificarrtly  less  than  in  America.' 
&  -  — —   y  ■ 

^  America  sbffers_from.  a  shortage  uf  . middle  mariager5_who  can  effectively.  ,■ 

_t ranslaie. product  . res earch_and  development  into  profit  making  ventures.  .. 

Mi ddlejpanagers  must  understand  production  in_terms  of_either  hardwareor  

software  as  wel 1  as  information..  With  skilled  employees*  the  middle  manager 
makes  the  product  (physical  or  iTiformatiunal)  competitive  in  world  and  domestic 
-    markets.  -f  *  ■ 

'  '■'  ■   .  ■.  .  .  '  .  ■  s 


8,  Labor  force  Stati  sties. and  Educational  At tai nment,  1982-1983,  Bureau 

of  Labor  Statistics ,  .March  1983  reDort.~~ 

*  —  <i  . 
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^-;n  America  is  Mo-h?nger^etvi-ra-Viz^-^-^4.g-busia£SS,  _Stflg|l; 
Si  «6BM«  «r :f  1  fty-six, percent  of  th^private  e,p  o^ent 
■in.America.    Small  businesses  account  for  fWty-three  percent  of  America  s  , 
gross  national  .product,  prodQcesla^isproportjonate  share  o|  new  Jobs^nd 
9 *• , y       ,„h  nf  ««.{«;  thp  "seed"  for  major  industries  of  the  future*  .  .... 

The  vocational  education  systems  i'h  America  are  P^.wH^ut  problems . 

Sia£i<t?cally   of  the  seventy- two  percent  of  iridividuals,graduating-fr.om   

h'g     cfoo    across  America,  levent^eight  percent 'have  taken^ne  vocational 
course  or  more.    No  one-would  assume  that  a  single  vocational  course 

concentration. 


s 
C 

•college  and' university)  programs 


■     .      STUDENTS  CONCENTRATING  ON  VOCATIONAL"  EDUCATION  WILL  DECLINE  . 

'     If  academit  requirements  for  hinh  schoo]  graduation  are  significantly 
increased    fewer  and  fewef  elective  vocational  courses  wi  1  be  availably  ror 

arid, social  environment.^  ... 

~~  Credit,  Bank  and  Small  Business,  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses,  May  1983,  page  i:  .  f.       ■_■  .-    -•  -  ^ 

id    National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  Reports ,  Summarized  by 
Maff  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education..  September. 

•  ACC£SS  TOT^ENEF.IT  FROM  AND  SERVED  BY  PUBLIC 'EDITION  "    .;  { 


Will  this  nation  revert  to  a  philosophy  that  we  must  educate  on  y  a 
few    as  they  will  lead  the  nation" or  will  we  proceed  on  the ..premise^  that -  ■  - 
IT\  ' D-oole  must  have  access  to ,  benefi  t  from  and  served  by  pub  ic. education? 
Does Pthe  groundwork  for  A  Nation  At  Risk  call  for, reform  of  only  academic 
education  or  for  the  development,  of _a_".full  service"  public  education  y 
system'    The  future  of  this" nation  depends  upon  how  we  respond  to, these 
basic  questions  in  terms  of  public  support  and  financial  commitment. 

'  '    LI,*  •  1 


i. 


j 


Mr.  GooDUNG./Professor  Behsbh.         1  ^  . 

^TATBME^  OFPR^  BEpQNrDCTAOTMEOT  OF  ' 

EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  BERKELEY 

—  Mr.  Benson.'  Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  written  statement 
and  I  request  ^hat  it  be  put  in  the  record. 
'     Mr.  Goodulng.  I  have^io-objectioh. 

,  MivBensqn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  served  over ;  a.  period  of  time  as 
-principle  investigator  of  a  large  project  funded  by  the  National*  In- 
stitute of  "Education  to  investigate  the*  distribute  of  Federal  voca- 
tional education  funds,  State  and  local  funds  associated  therewith, 
membership  in  vocational  education  program^  and  related  matters. 

There  w£re  two  important  problems  we  saw  in  the  course  of your. , 
work — prpblems  which  wGre  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  study  di- . 
^rector  at /NEE,  Dr.  Henry  David,  and  were  noted  in  his  final  report 
on  the  vocational  education  study.  '  •  '  -•-       /  _^ 

One  problem  is  that  the  Federal  funds  In  the  past  have  bpen  <&- 
i  very:  thinly— too  thinly  to  accomplish  significant/  results. 
An^fetier  problem ;  has  tb  dp  with  the-  attempt  to  help  members  of 
^et  populations.  Now  the  1976,  a  noble  act  and  purpose  did  not* 
address  Jthe  question  of  what  quality  of  Vocational  programs  would 
be: made  available  to  members  of  target  populations^The  only  re- 
quirement was  that  the  State  and  local  advisers/Spend  money  on 
members  of  these  grpups,  but  they  were,' in  sonieTcases,  enrolled  in* 
programs  in  car  washing  and  dry  cleaners  With  very  uncertain  job 
prospects 


tribut 


Now  my  colleagues  and  I  have  come  up  with  some  proposals  for 
a  new. kind  of  legislation.  I  realize  from  the  point  of  view  of  this 
committee  it  is  Jate  in  the  day  to  be  making  proposals  that  stand  • 
markedly^  different  from  H.Krtl64.  There/is,  however,  a  way  to  in- 
corporate our  suggestions,  should  they  find  favor  in  the  bill  as  it 
Stands.  -  ;  ' 

One  proposal  is  that  the  F^er^  mpney  be  available  ojily  tpjprp- 
grams  of  quality,  ^e  hear  a  lot  today  about  improving  the  qurfity 
of  academic  education  We  _are  suggesting  that  equal  atteiitipn  - 
should  be  given  to  improving  the  quality  of  vocational  education. 
I  would  like  to  take  one*  moment  to  ^ead  a  tentative  proposed  def- 
:  initibn  of  quality  programs  if  they  are  offered  at  or.  above  grade  11 
and  purporting  to  impart  entry  level  jjob 'skills  for  a  specific,- gain- 
ful occupation;  requiring  £t  the  seconcfkry  level  instruction  for  each 
student  of  at  least  two  contact  hours  per  day  over  2  full  years  of 
academic  study;  requiring/^ the  po^t^econdary  level  .instruction  of 
at  least  2  contact  hours  per^tiay  over  itfull  academic  year  of  study; 
requiring  at  both  the  secondary  and  postsecondaiiy  level  the_dem- 
onstrated  ability  to .  read,  write,  and  compute  at  (an  eighth?  grade 
Level;  ^dempnstr^ing  involvement  by:  locaj  employers  in; the.  plan- 
ning and  delivery  of  the  program,  including  contributions]  in  cash 
.     in  kind  to  the  J?rbg£am  ^ 

"  ceptable  performance  on  prograSn.  standards  approvedjby  the  State 
board  overseeing  the „  distribution  of  Federal  DEA-  funds.  Such 
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X   ^        \    .  ....  :  .   ■./.:.      .  .  ; 

'  zstandards  should  include  acceptable  rates  of  program  completion, 
;       'continued  education  and  training,  employment,  and  -  acquisition- ot-— 
:  basic  or  occupational  skills  demonstrated  by  competency  testing. 
*  -*  Mr.  GoobUNG.  And  you  are  specifically  talking  about  the  target- 
ed/population?  '  .  :  '• ' .  /    :_.  .....  ;     -  ■  mu 

Mr.  Benson..  No,  sir.  We  had  in  mind  an  act  injhre^  parte.  1  he 
first  part  would  receive  .Federal  appropriations  and  distribute  them 
td  all  advanced  programs.  These  programs  of  quality  we  call  ad- 
vanced programs.   ■_   /'         /  v 

>  Mr  Goodling.  What  you  were  just  reciting  as  aj|uality  program, 

were  you  speaking  sf^cifically  of '  the  overall  program  or  were  you 
speaking  specifically  of  the  targeted,population  program? 

Mr.  Benson.  I_ believe  that  there  should  be  a  second  part,  of  an  r 
•act?  which  would  provide  money  to  program  managers  as  they 
enroll  members  of  _target  populations,  and  better  still,  as  they  see 
that  these  members  off  the  target  populations  complete  the  pro- 
;  grams,  Soothe  first  part  is  the  support  of  quality  enhancement..  Ihe 
-^second  part  is  to  improve  access  for  members  of  target  populations 
"i  ^  into  good  programs,  from  which  they  can  get  jobs.     ,     .     ;  ___ 

We  think  that  the  money  should:  flow  directly  to  the  institutions 
■  ■*  '  providing  programs  because  that  is  where  incentives; become  effec- 
tive, in  our  view.  The  people  who  are  designing,  running,  and  seek- 
'  -  ■  ing  to  improve  their  programs— we  would  like  then  to  have  a 
'  :     strong  incentive  to  reach  out  to  members  of  target  populations,  and  ; 
if  necessary  ,  provide  them  .  with  the  remedial  work  in  order  that 
:  they  can  succeed  in  good'  programs.  It's  an  effort  to  get  the  money 
to  establish  an  incentive^  to  do  good  things,  Nc  elaborate  State  dis- 
tribution formulas*  are:  needed.  You  see,  the  money  would  simply 
flow  in  proportion  to  a' given  institution's  share  of  the  statewide 
total  of  student  contact:  hours  in  advanced  programs.  That  would 
-  .      be  the  first  part-  *  !| 

/         The  second  part  would  be   -  _  -  _      -      -  . 

/  Mr,  Goodung.  Did  you  clear  that  with  the  State  directors  and 

the  State  education  secretaries? 
'       Mr.  Benson.  Yes.  [Laughter  ] '  . 

It's  a  very  clean  proposal,  if  I  may  say,  sir.      .   ■  _  ._ 

"  Mr.  Benson.  We  had  in  mind  a  third  part,  which  would  provide _ 
money  in  those  special  cases  where  target  populations  lack  access-* 
>••  through  lack  of  facilities.  There  are  some  districts  rata  country 
where  there  are  concentrations  of  low-income  people  who  would 
have  to  go  possibly  2  /hours  each^way  ill  order  to  ±>d- enrolled  in  ad- 
vanced  program*.  So/ the  third  part  money  woujtt  foe  for  construc- 
tion, renovation,  and/equipment.  .    /      _  AraA  ,  v 

I  think  that  there  are  good  things  to  be  said  about  H  R.  41b4,  out  , 
I  am  terribly  concerned  about  the  money Ldistribtttioh,  In  part  A, 
there  is  ho  distribution  formula..  In  part  E,  it  sefems  to  me  .to  be  r 
:     ,    perverse  in  that  a /local  authority  gets  more/mdney.  as  it  enrolls 
more  members  of  target  populations  or  promises  to  do  so.  Ihe  dim- 
culty  is  that  this  altfiost  guarantees  apreadirig  the  part  Amoney,^ 
■/-V      again,  very-  thinly/  and  with  the  likelihood  that  members  pf  target 
/';. "      populations  will  end  up  in  programs- that  arif cheap  to  run  and  that 

do  not  help  them^    '  -..(.  - .......     .  ,   . 

*  One  could  change  or  one  could  add  a  distribution  mechanism  in 
part* A,  under/which  the  money  would  gj>  to  advanced  programs,  - 
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bukoniy  to -those.  One  could  modify  the  distribution  mechanism  in 
part\E  to  have  the  money  flow  to  institutions!  that  enroll  members 
of  target  populations  in  advanced  programs:  ' 

Now  there  is  plenty  of  State  and  local  money  to  take  care  of  ordi- 
nary programs,  but  it  seems  to  nie  that  we  need  Federal  leadership 
toward  quality  and  toward  access.  In  these  aspects  I  think  H.R. 
41_64_ needs  to  be  strerigftherred.  _j  ^  _"_    "s 

One  last  point;  In  our minds  it  .'doesn't  matter  a  lot  what  the 
money  is  spent  on  once  it  gets  to  the  institution.  You  see,  the  in- 
centive^ exists  in  earning  Federal  money.  These,  are  symbolic  dol- 
lars ancTthey  are  dollars  which  should  have  flexibility  in  their  use. 
So  if  the  money  goes  to  institutions  that.run  one  or  more  advanced 
programs  and  that  enrolls  members  of  target  populations,  then  we 
would  say,  "Let  the  institution  use  its  o^br^goodt  j udgment  as  . to 
how  the  money  might  be  spent.'^^-^^*^^ 

I  thank ^ 

Mr;  Goodung.  Thank  you  very  irinch: .     -  -  - 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Prof.  Charles  S.  Benson  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Charles  §.  Benson,  Professor,  University  of 
California.  Berkeley 

Vocational  education  has  become  an  enterprise  of  vast  proportions:  It  was  built 
fori  the  most  part:  from  financial  contributions  of  state  and  local  governments. 
Indeed,  the  particular  American  form  of  vocational  education  we Jiave  wa^  invented 
by  /states^arid  localities  themselves  at  the  turn  of  the  cent\iry.  Neither  with1  regard 
to  the  origins  of  vocational  education  nor  in  its  support  can  the  Federal  governent 
claim  to i  be  anything  more  than  a  junior  farther.  w  '  :_  " 

A  junior  partner,  nevertheless,  can  play  a  crucial  role,  but*  to  do  so  it  must  meet 
certain  requirements.  In  the  case  of  1976  Ypcatipnal.  IMucatfon  Ac  t,  the  Federal  gbv- 
ernment -.tried  to  do  far  top  much  with  1^  objectives of the !  Act  were  so. 
di£T use  and  the  provisions,  of _t_h e  _Acjt jwere'  sp_vagueiy_  drawn^where  they  were  n Qt 
cpntradictor^r-that  the  _Act__has  becpmej.essentialiy,  a  WMk_grantJL_pnerin^ 
amount  of  additional  support  to  state-local  activities.  I  shall,  elaborate  on  these  criti- 
cisms, shortly^   .  L    ivJrJi^    .  '  i  

__The_ Federal. government  must  concentrate  its  efforts  if  it  is  to  have  any  impor- 
tant impact,  and  I  suggest  a  concentration  in  two  directions  only.  First:  the  Federal 
government  should  confine  its  support  to  programs  of'^demonstrkted  quality  and  ef- 
fectiveness: Thus,  strong  programs  will  be  made  even  stronger,  m  they  gain  benefits 
from  extra  money  and  from  national  recognition.  (One  measure  of  program  quality, 
I  believe,  is  close  involvement  with  local  industry:)  A  "demonstration  effect' *  should 
ripple  through  the  vocational  education  community,  mean ing_that? program  adminis- 
trators generally  will  try  to  bring  their  own  programs  up  to  standards  required  for 
Federal  support,  standards  that  are^held  by  what  I  shall  hereafter  call  "advanced 
programs."  The  basic  objective  is  quality  enhancement.  L-"_  _^ 
"The  second  direction  the  Federal  government  should  take  is  quite  different  from 
the  first  but  it  is  ah  important  and  necessary  complement  to  Quality  enhancement: 
the  Federal^  government  should  try  lib  improve  access  to  advanced  programs  for 
groups  of  people  that  have  been  traditionally  un ^erseryed .  These  groups  cc insist  of 
the  disadvantaged, '  the  handicapped,  non-gnglish  speaking  -persons^^ 
seek  to  en ter  fields  of  work ;  _\hat  are  unconventional  for  thei r  sex,L  displaced  h ome- 
matere,  and  displaced  ^  the  setasides  of the_1976 Act  was 

that compliance,  was  .achieved  simply  by.  speftdinjjjnypney  of  target 

populations,  without  regard  to_  whether  Ahese_persons_  were  bejng:irained_  in_  sound 
jirograms  that  Led'  tp_gop_d  job  prospects_o_r  in_  pjrpgrams  that_were_  basLcaly.  worthless, 
It_Ls  necessary- lo_ use  the  Federal  jever_age_tojestab_lish_incentLves_under  which_state 
and-Locaj  authorities  will  come  to  want,  to  include  the  ^nderserved  as  students  in 
advanced  programscLoffer  some  suggestions  below  as  to  how  these  two  concentra- 
.  tions.of  JFederai  effort —quality  enhancement  and  access  for  the  underserved  to  ad-  ' 
vanced  training— could  be  incorporated  in  a  new  kind  of  vocational  education  ^6t. 
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"OIWKKVATIONS  ON  TilK  1^76  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  _ , 

The  Project  on  National  Vocational  Education  Resources  (PONVER)  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  was  a  major.contractor  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  under  N:I;E;'s  Congressional .Mand.ate  to  provlde^  evalua- 
tion and  study  of  vocational  educaUoR'_pTOgranis»''  (Public  Law  94-482,  ration 
f>2itlbK  1 H A).  I  -served  as  principal  investigator  of:  the  project, .which  ran  from  1978 
Until  late  1981,  Under  terms  of  oar  contracts,,  we  in  PQNVER  were.requ^ftd  to  do 
the  following  things,  int^r  alia:  (1)  to  examine  the  distribution  of  Federal  VEA  funds 
to  the  states^Kto  examine  and  evaluate  the  formulas  by.  means  of  which  the  states 
distribute  Federal  V'EA^ftinds  to  local  authorities;  $1  to  examine the  pattern^f  en- 
rollments in  VEA  programs  by  six-digit  code  in  regard  to  such  characteristics  of  stu- 
dens  as  sex,  race,  condition  Of  disadvantage,  handicapped  _condit_iQn_,_and_  whether  of 
limited  English  speaking  ability;  to  determine  on  what  activities  and  for  what  _ 
purposes  Federal  VkA  money  was  spent  and  to  ascertain  the  share  ofJoea!  .districts 
budgets  that  were  spent  btv  program  maintenance*  as  compared,  with  program  im- 
provement and  expansion;  (5)  to  assess  the  efforts  made  by  local  autarkies  to  reduce 
sex  stereotyping  irv training  arid  work,  and  (6)  to  evaluate  the  quality  o_f_the_yoca- 
tional  education  data  systemv^As  a  supplement  to  dur  contractual  requirements,  we 
developed  a  quality  inctex  for  vbcatiorial.  programs:  la  a  small  number  of ^states.^we 
were  able  to  examine  enrollments  in  programs  ranked  by  quality  diatinguishiog 
among  mainstream  student,  the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  limited  English, 
speaking,  and  as  among  the races  ami  between i  the  sexes.  - 

Based  upon  thorough  analysis  of  data,  PONVER  provided  N.I.E.  with  a  large 
number  of  observations  and  conclusions,  many  more  than  I  can  discuss  in  this 
paper.  i~ — =  '    .  _  ..>:• 

1  therefore  wish  to  take  up  the  following  five  topics  only:  mtra-state  distribution 
,of  funds  for  vocational  education;  setasides  for  target  populations;  distribution  of  vo- 
cational education  funds  as _  between1  jprograrii i  improvement  and  program  m^inte- 
nance;  se\equity;  and  access  of  underserved  groups  to  high  quality  training  pro- 
grams,       "s^  ' 

\N  INTRASTATE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  :  ' 

Probably  no  other  aspect  of  the_  1076  Amendments  has  generated  more  controvert' 
sey,  confusion,  and  frustration  than  the  general  issue  of  how.  states  are  to  distribute 
funds  to  eligible  recipients.  For  four  ^yvarsafier  passage  of  the  1978  Amend  merits, 
clear  Federal  guidelines  wVe  riot  established,  and  every  state  operated  under  great 
uncertainty  as  to  whether 'it  was  complying  with  Federal  law.  Regulations  and 
guidelines  issued  to  date  haveibeen  .ambiguous,  confused,  and  contradictory.  Proce- 
dures approved  oiie  year  have  been  xLisapproved [  the  next  onlyVtqbo  Approved  again, 
At  the  time  of  the.  197(5  Amendments  the  Senate  Committee  onjpywr  and  Public 
welfare  noted:       •  •          .  ..   ;;   . 

''Existing  law  prohibits  the  allocation  of  funds  among  eligibile  applicants  in  a 
manner,  which  fails  to  take  .into  account  the  statutory  criteria  for  ^location,  such  as 
the  matching  of  locaL_expenditu_res  at  a  uniform  .percentage,  ratio.  The  purpose  o\ 
such  a  provision  was_to_requir_e  State  boards  to  take  into  account  the  relative  needs 
of^a^plicants  for  FederaJJunds^and  their  relative  ability  to  match  such  funds,  io 
relation  to  other  applicants  within  the  State.  Despite  this  provision,  a^umfer  of 
states  allocate  funds  among  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  £  flat  iQrmu&^wjiiiouC 
"taking  relative-need  or  ability  to  pay  into  account."  (Senate,  Report.  No.  94882,lMay, 
14.  1970,  p,  71.)   -~r?r.  ~-   .v  -  v  , 

In  the  1970  Amendments,  the  Congress  clearly  stated  that  uniform  distribution  ot 
federal  funds_to  eligible  recipients  was  unacceptable:  -  .... 

■".  the  State  will  not  allocate  such  funds  among  eligible  recipients  within  the 
Station  the  basis  of  per  capita  enrollment  or  through  matching  of  local  expendi- 
.  turetfon  a  uniform  percentage  basis.0  (Public  Law  94482,-sec.  lO&aXSKBXhU  / 
,-;  lnifieadr state,  administrations  were. to  direct  Federal  funds  to  local  agencies  most; 
in  ^tcToT^dditional  resources.  "Need,"  in  the  instance,  could  take  several  formsT 
Thus,  the  Congress  directed  "that  the  State  shall,  in  considering  the  approval  of 
such  applications  [for  funds],  give  priority  to  those  applicants  which  (i)  are  located 
in  economically  depressed  areas  arid  areaT~with  High  rates  of  unemployment,  and 
are  uYiable  to  provide  the  resources  necessary  to* meet  the  vocational  education  need 
of  thoVe  areas- without  Federal  assistance,  arid  (ii)  propose  programs  which  are  new 
to  the  area  to-be  served  arid  which  are  designed  to  met  new  and  emerging  manpow- 
er, needs  and  job  opportunities  in  the- area, and,  where  relevant,  in  the  State  and  the 
■Nation  .  .  ."'  Public  Law  94482,  sec.  106(aX5)(A).)  ; 
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These  directions,  are  airibiKUOus.  .What .  conatituti^..fin.."^bnQmicaUy..^^rc»^" 
&rea  or.  a ."jiigj?'.  rate  of  unemployment  js_  not.  defined,  and-iibejral.  ijiterpretations 
have  enabled  some  states  to  jabei.  almost  depressed.".'... 
_  Further,  \yeaken  two  criteria  to 

strong  correlation J^tw 
in_an  area  with /'new  and. 
"second  to i  be more  characteristic  of  ^ 

rates  of  growth  and  low,     empl  oy  men  t.  Thus,,  one  criterion  ,  may  wel  1  _  be :  offsetting 
f he  other,  efiectiyely  permitting  uniform  distribution  of  federal  |unds_  despite  specif? 
cnteris  for  targeting.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  two  criteria  could  be  used  to  cast  a 

large net that would  include  most,  if  not     - 

Perhaps  anticmating  such  difficulti^  criteria: 
;~  *he  State  shall,  in  jietermining  the  amount  of  funds,  available  under  .this  Act 
which  shall  be  made  available  to  those  applicants  approved  for  funding,  base  such 
distribution  on  economic,  social  and  demographic  factors  relating  to  the  heed  for  vo- 
cational education  among  various  populations  and  the' various  areas  of  the  State, 
except  that  (i)  the  State  will  use  as  the  two.  most  important  factors;  in  determining 
this^  distribution  (Ij i  in  the  case.of  local  educational  agencies,  the i  relative  financial 
ability  of  such  agencies-  to  provide  the  resqujrcM  necessaryj^to  meet  the  need ,  .for vo- 
cational education  in  the  areas  they  service  and  relative  number  or  concentration  of 
low  -income^  families  or  individuals _withm  such  agencies, 

eligible  recipients,  the  relative  financial  ability  of  such  recipients  to  provide  the  re- 
sources to  initiate  or  maintain  vocational  education  programs  to  meet  the  need  of 
their  students  and  the  relative  number  or  cojicen^r^ 

serve  whose  educatiojHmgoses  higher  thanuaverage  costs,  such  as  handicapped  stu- 
dents, students  from  low  fiicjSSrejamifieSi  and  students  from  families  in  which  Eng- 
lish is  hot  the  dominant  language."  {Public  Law  sec.  ^6(p5XBXiy 
.  Are  these  criteria  to  be  applied  alter  a  local  agency  has  beeh^dehtified  as  eligible 
by  the  previous  two  criteria:  location,  in  ah  economically  depressed  area  or  propos- 
ing programs  For  hew  and  emerging  manpower  heeds?  Or,  are  they  to  be  applied 
independently  .with  additional  money  going  to  localities  ^rith  low  financial  ability 
regardless  of  need  based  qh  other  criteria?.  Does  the  law  require  ah  approval  process 
by  which  eligibility  is  first  based  on  high  unemployment -and  low  financial  ability, 
br  does  it  merely  require  a  process  by  which  either  high  uhemplbymeht  or low  fi- 
nancial ability  are  sufficient  for_eligibility?  A  process  in  which  eligibility  is  deter- 
mined by  meeting  any  one  of  several  criteria  will  distribute  funds  more  broadly  and 
uniformly  than  a  process 'requiring  that  all  criteria  be  satisfied.  Indeed,  the  Former 
process  is  likely  to  lead  to  ah  outcome  in  which  all  applicants- receive  some  Funds, 
and  depending  bh  the  weights  assigned  to  each  criterion,  per  capita  distribution. 

Is  it  legal  to  fund  applicants  in  this  way?  The  Office  of  yocatiqifcl  and  Adult Edu- 
cation JOVAE)  iias  said  yes.  Ih^the  March  1980  draft  of  its  Policy  Manual  For  Feder- 
al Vocational  Education  Fund  Distribution,  the  Office  states:  ^z-^-r-^^— 
-■  "States  may  distribute  Federal  VEA  funds  to  all  applicants.  AlthougJrTuBTTc  Law 
94482  describes  separate  approval/selection  and  funding  stages,  there  is  nothing  in 
■the  haw  or  Re^lationssto^prohibit a  State  from  funding  all  applicants.  Where  all 
applicants  are  funded;  Stated  can  use  a  combined  prioritizing  and  funding  process, 
j*sjojBg-astfne_lwo_  most  important  factors  (1)  relative  financial  ability  and  (2)  low^ 
income  _fanulies__(for_LEASjLiir  _(2)  high  cost  students  (for  other  eligible  recipients) 
individually  re^eive_the  ipeaiesijweight  in  the  procesa."j(BOAE  information  Manual 
for  Federal' Vocational' Education  State  Grant  Fund  Distribution' Procedures,  March 

1980,  p.  6.)    •  

.  A  procedure  that  al  j  ows  laU  author  ities_to_receive_  funds. regardless  of  how  rich  or 
how  small  undercuts  any  real  sense  of  priority  in_  the  use_ of.  scarce. Jj'ederal  fundsJ 

The  language  about  d  irecting  funds  to  LEA  s  that  "propose,  pro-ams.  which  are 
hew  .  and  jwhich  are.  designed  to  meet  new  and  emerging  manpower  needs 
has  .  been  especially  difficult  to  deal  with. The -intent  of  the  requirement  seems 
clear — namely  to  discourage  localities  from  continuing  to  operate (  outdated  or  unnec- 
essary^ training  programs  and  to  anticipate  labor  market  needs  that  might  cause 
"shortages  in.  the  absence  of  adequate  numbers  of  trained  workers.  Such  an  interpre- 
tation is  consistent  with  other  sections  of -the  Act  that  stress  program  planning 
based  on  careful  assessment  oF  current  and  Future  ryeed  For  particular  job  skills  (see, 
For  example,  Sec.  107(b)).  UhFortuhatelyr  the  emphasis  bh  "new"  programs  and, 
OVAE's  literal  interpretation  of  the  rtile  creates  incentives  that  potentially  contra- 
dict the  broader  aim  For  sound  planning  that  matches  training  to  expected  labor 
market  conditions ;  Thus,  too  literal  an  interpretation  would  declare  ineligible  a  lo- 
c^etjty -  that  sought  to  expand  an  existing  program  to  meet  emerging  new,  demands 
for  workers  with  those  particular  skills:  By  OVAE's  definition,  and  indeed  the  lan- 
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giiage  of  the  legislation,  itself,  such  a  program  only,  qualifies  if  it  is'  new  to  the 
area."  Similarly,  afc-existing'  programthatis radically  reorganized— for  example,  re- 
designed to  use  updated  equipment  and,  new  curriculum  at  substantial  additional 
costs— would  not  qualify  for  federal  funding  under  a  strict  interpretation,  of  the 

Mnew  program"  criterion,  ._•   .'— _  .        "..  .1     _  ~ 

Such  outcomes  are  clearly  inconsistent, with  c.once.rns^xpressed  elsewhere  in  the 
legislation.  The  Act  begins  with  a  declaration  of  purpose  that  leaves  no  doubtj  that 
Federal  Funds  are  intended,  among  other  aims,  to  help  states  extend  and  improve 
existing  programs,  but  the  later  emphasis  on  new  programs  as  one  of  only  two  crite; 
ria  for  approving  applications,  discQuragea_«e_nsibl_e  .planning.  Instead,  such  Jeavy 
priority  oh  "newness"  may  encourage  potential  recipients  not  only  to  rushLinto 
poorly  developed  programs  for  the  jsaWotdoiiig.spmeJthing  new,  but  also  to  design 
elaborate  new  disguises  for  old  programs  th'at _do  not  change -at  all.  _  _ :  \ 

:  A  rigorous  examination  of  the  formulas  used  to  distribute  Federal  VEA  funds  in 
all  fifty  of  the  states  revealed  numerous  instances  of  use  of  arbitrary  elements 
added  into  the  formulas  to  distort  or  blunt  the  intended  direction  of  flow  of  funds, 
as  well  as  illogical  juxtapqsition. of  elements.  The  formulas  are  unnecessanly  com- 
plicated and  they  are  impossible  . to_  explain  to_*the_  lay public.  But  there; are  Jevenf 
more  sanous.problenis.  The  19T6  Ac! jpexiifles  the  criteria  thej 
formulas,  but  it  places  no  limit  on  the  number  of  variables  that  may  be  added.  By 
adding  variables,  any  good  formula  maker  can  obtain  whatever  pattern  of  distribu- 
tion he  wishes.  Lastly,  for  present  purposes,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  197b1 
Act  places  no  requirement  on_stetes:miha^ 

LEA  s  Use  in  support  of  vocational  eduction  many  relationship  to  Federal^  criteria.. 
Ordinarily,  the  state  funds  a"re  much  Jaeger  than  the  Federal.  Hence,  even  if  a  state 
is  thoroughly  conscientious'  in  applying  Federal  criteria  to  Federal  VEA  distnbu- , 
tiohs,  the  small  margin  of  Federal  dollars  received  by  needy  districts  could  easily  be  i 
submerged  by  a  shift  of  state  dollars  awayJrom ..those  same  needy  ^J^ncts-  ^ 

in  PONVER,  our  conclusion  about  the  iritra-state  distribution  of  Federal  yEA^dol- 
lars  was  the  following:  at  the"  time  our  analysis  of  distribution  formulas  was  consid- 
ered (1978-79),  no  state  was  using  a  funds  distribution  procedure  free  of  technical 
'  difficulties,  arbitrary  jud^ents^unexplBined.calculationSj  quesUonable  interpreta- 
tions Of  Federal  law;  or  inaccurate  or  inappropriate- data.  I  suspect  the  same  is  true 
today.    .  • 

#;  4  SET-ASIDES  FOR  TARGET  POPULATIONS 

The  Set-aside  requirements  of  the  1976  Amendments  are  another  area  of  ongoing 
confusion  and  debate.  The  legislation  *  contains  three  primary  set-aside  provisions. 
First,  at  least  10  percent  of  each  state's  basic  gran Lis  reserved to  pay ;  not  more  thaii 
50  percent  of  the  excess  costs  of  vocational  education  programs  for  the  handicapped. 
Second,  at  least  20  percent  of  each  state's  basic  grant  is  to  be  used  to  cover  no  more 
that*  50  percent  of  the  excess  costs  of  programs!  for  the  disadvantaged.  Third,  the  Act 
reserves  15  percent  ofeach  state's  basic  grant  for  not  more  than  50  percent  ot  the 
costs  of  vocational  educationJbr_peracms-J&Eh^ 

who  are  unemployed  or  already  in  the.  labor  market  (the  ppstsecondary  setaside). 
Additionally,  a  portion  of  the  jiisMvantagecL^ 

limited  English  proficiencjvthe  amount-  varying  with  their  number  as  a  porportion 
Of  each  state's  popnlatioii  a&ed  iifteen  to l  twenty-four,  inclusive.  *  -  __ - 
The  original  legislation  ^id  not  specify  that  funds  reserved  for  Uie  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  £ould  be_used  to  cover  only  the  excess  c^ts  of  programs  and 
services.  Following  tha  publication  of  proposed  regulations  in  April -1977,  a  letter  to 
Commissioner  of  Education  Boyer  from  Representatives  Perkins  and  Quie  and  sena- 
tors Pelt  andJavitsrnade  it  clear  that  the  setasides  were  jntehded  to  heig cover- the 
costs  of  "special  Jbrms  ofassistance,  over  and  above  the  regular  program.  The  Cor> 
gressmen  argued  that  any  other  interpretation  would  not  lead  to  an  expansion  ot 
services  for_  the  .handicapped  and  disadvantaged  and  might  lead  ^to  a  Reduction.  Con- 
sequenily*  subsequent  regulations,  required-thai  the  set-asides  for  the  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  be  applied  only  to  the 'additional  costs  of  special  prpgrams,  servT 

ices  and  activities,   ;..  s   ;..;}_       ~    ..-"'.„  . .  r 

Much  confusion  remained,  however,  especially  as  to  whether  the  principle  oi 


mainstreaming:    _     _  _  -  -'   ■-     -     ,       T     -.r-  -— 

_  "The  State  shall  use,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  the  funds  expended  lor 
handicapped  and  disadvantaged  persons  to  enable  these  persons  to  participate  in 
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regular  vocational  education  programs."  (Federal  Register,  Vol.  43,  No.  59,  Monday, 
March  22,  1978,  p.  12357.)  *  - 

For  students  placed  in  regular  programs,  excess  costs  refer  to  expenditure  per  stu- 
dent over  and  above  those  for  non-handicapped  or  non-disadvantaged  students  in  vo- 
cational education. 

•When  it  is  necessary  to  place  ajtudeht  in  a  separate  specialized  program^ the 
entire  cost  of  this  program  may  be  counted  as  excess  costs,  pro  video1,  the  average 
statewide  (stale  and  local)  expenditure  jper  student  equals  or  exceeds  the  average 
'  per  student  for  non-handicapped  or  non-disadvantaged  students.  Unfortunately,  this 
interpretation  creates  a  powerful  incentive  to. .  isolate  studen 

stream  them.  Consider  the  following  hypothetical  situation^  Suppose  a  state  spends 
Per  student  for  nq^^^^  state  has  1,000  handicapped 

students i  in  .vocational  ^  jpercent.of  its  basic  grant  amounts  to 

$300,000  or  $300  per  handicapped  student.  If  the  state  mainstreams  these  students, 
it  must  spend  $1,600  per  student,  including  an  additional  $300,000  of  state^local  •ex- 
penditures to  matehth^  for  dollar.  However"  if  the  state 
elects  to  place  all  .students  in_  specialized  facilities,  it  need  spend  only  $1,300.  per  stu- 
dent. In  this  case,  average  statewide  state  and  Jocal  expenditure  is  the  required 
$!>Q0Q_per_st_udent,  $300  of  which  can  be  counted  as  the.  50  percent  match^for  the 
$3QQ  per  student  of  federal  funds:  The  state  need  not  spend  the  additional  $300,000 
required,  if  students  are  mainstf earned  Consequently,  the  larger  the,  set-aside,  the 
greater  the  incentive  is  to  isolate  students  iri  special  programs  rather  than  main- 
stream them  as  the  legislation  would  prefer^- 

vThe  excess  cost  provision  has  made  it  difficult  for  some  states  to  match  Federal 
set-aside  funds,  and  a  few  have  threatened  to  return  funds  Jo  OVAE.  ft  is  easy  to 
see  why  they  are  experiencing  difficulty.  In  effect, 'the  operation  of  the  excess  cost 
provision  creates  a  perverse  incentive  structure.  On  the  one  hand,  spending  small 
amounts  per  student  in  set-aside  dollars  forces  states  to  match  at  unusually  high 
total  matching  ratios.  Oh  the  other,  spending  larger  amounts  decreases  total  match- 
-^TTgn*atros  but  forces  states  to  raise  substantial^  sums  of  hew  dollars.  For  example, 
assume  a  state  spends  ah-  average  -of $1,000  per  student  for  vocational  education. 
Assume  further  that  the  federal _se|^aside_amouhts  to  $50  per  handicapped  student 
in  vocational  education.  For_a  maihstreamed  student,  the  state  must  put  up  an  addi- 
tional $50,  bringing  the  state-local  total  to  $1,050,  or'a  total  matching  ratios  of  21:1. 
As  _ the  per  student  set:aside  increases,  say  to  $300  in  our  previous  example,  this 
ratio  declines  greatly  but  states  have  substantially  more  difficulty  generating  addi- 
tional funds.  ■ 

In  short,  the  excess  cost^prbvisibh  is  a  clumsy  mechanism  for  targeting _f<andsjt js 
insensitive  to  existing  levels  of  state  spending  and  matching  ratios  for  tar-.;et_jp:o_ups 
and  creates  strong  disincentives  to  use  the  money  at  all.  Attempting  to  responded"*.* 
the  problem,  Congress  ■ amended  the  Vocational  Education,  Act  m"  1_978_  to__ailow 
states  to  exceed  the  50  percent/  limit  on  the  federal  share  lor  eligible. recipients,  "ft 
nancially  unable"  to  provide  programs  for  target  groups. However^  the_amendment 
merely  perpetrates  the  basic  shortcomings  of  the  excess  cost_  notion  and  creates  ad- 
ditional,  problems  as  to  how  "financially  unable"  recipients  are  to J»  defined  1 

A  ^PP^ e_r  ai}^_ more  effective  approach  might  be  to^reserve  set-asides _for_  special 
purposes— services,  programs,  and  activities— bu^ 

altogether.  To  avoid  supplanting  state-local  funds  with _FederaJL  funds— the_  major 
concern  of  the  Congress  in  insisting  on  the  excess  cost  interpretatLdnrratatea  could 
De  required  to  main  tain  exis  ti  hg  levels  of  support  (on  aper  studen  t_basis  .adjusted 
**°r  *n?at!°??»  as  well  as  document  that  stat^lpcaLayerage  expendjtu^  per  student 
for  target  groups  that  matched  or  exceeded  average  expenditures  per  .student  for 
non-handicapped  and  non-d isadvantaged  students.  Such_  an  approac h_  wou ld_ be  xon- 
sisteht  both  with  effor  ts  to  encourage  mainstreaming  and  with  Congressional  objec- 
tives to  provide  necessary  special  services  that  facilitate  participation  in  vocational 

education.    ._     . 

However,  even  these  kinds  of  adjust  me  to  establish  strong:  in- 

centives for  state  and  local  authorities  to  enroll  members  of  underserved  groups  in 
vocational  programs  of  high  quality.    "  '  Jj, 


expenditure  of  vocational  education,  funds  by  function  and  activity, 

In  part  of  PONVER's  research  we  relied  upon  data  from  a  fifteen-state  sample: 
Alabama,  California^  Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois*  Minnesota,  New  Ifarripshire,  New 
York,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  lCarplina,_  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  and 
•Washington.  Our  data  indicated  that  these  states  are  reasonably  representative  of 

■       '  -:         -      '  "     S  -         441  ' 
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the  nation.  We  used  data  from  these  states  to  analyze  the  functional  distribution  of;  .'. 
Federal  and  slate-locaL  expenditures,       ,  ;  .  -  :  .„,.;___;  .  •  .'r         -„„»^j  fu« 

The  1968  Amendmen_ts_to  _the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  required  the  . 
states  to' spend  various  portions  of  their  Federal  grants' on  work-study  P^granis,  co- 
operative proiramsVcbnstraction,  guidance  and  counseling,  etc.  The  197  b  Ame  la- 
ments loosened  the  strings  on  the  requirements  to  make  particular-  kinds  of  pro-* 
crammatic  expenditures,  hat  it  allowed,  states  to  use  Federal  funds  for  the  following 
purposes  under  Section  120  grants:  vocational  education  programs  per  se,  work- 
study ,  cooperative,  programs,  imergy  education;  construction,  grants  to  promote  sex, 
equity,  student  stipends,  placement  services,  industrial  arts,  support  services  lor 
women,  day  care,  services  for  displaced  homemakers,  instruction  under  contract, 
and  state  arid  local  administration.  Section  130  money  can  be  used  by  the  states  for 
research,  exempfr?  and  inn^tive  programs,  curriculum  development,  guidance  . 
and  counseling,  pro-service  a.,  J  in-service  training,  grants  to  overcome  sex  bias,  and 

administration  ofthe  above  activities.i  .-  -  -  .  -;  [  --  ~~ 

Table  I  indicates.that  the  only  substantial  Uses  of  Section  120  Federal  moneywere 
operation  of  vocational  programs  and  state  administration.  The  portion  of  federal 
money  used  for  state  administration,  varied  amongst  the  states  of  our  sample  from 
27  percent  in  New  Hampshire  to  six  percent  in  California,  a  large  range.-        _  ^ 

'  Sbuth- Dakota  spent  three  percent  of  its ,  Jedejraj^O^-meney  on^sex  equity  re- 
search.  Illinois  spent  five  percent  on  work-study^vhile  Texas  spent  four  percent  on 
that  activity.  New  Hampshire .cHccated  nine  percent to  cooperative  programs,  Colo- 
rado spent  five'  percent  arid  Alabama  and  Washington  directed  four  percent.  ^Ala- 
bama allocated  six.  percent  to  construction.  South  Dakota  put  11  percent  on  local 
administration  arid  Washington  spent  five  on  that  purpose,  .ptherwise  none  of  the 

;.  ir,  states  of  the  sample  devoted  more  than  three  percent  ofats  Federal  120  grants  to 
any  of  the  V\  permissive  uses  of  Section  120  money,  outside  of  program  operation 

dnTab^ril?  sh^0tAe  allocation  of  state  local  Vocational, educatioh  funds  by  legisla- 
tive-sub purpose.  Under  the  Section  120  category,  most  of  the  state  money  was  used 
for  program  operation  and  local  administration.  Expenditures  for  state  administra- 
tion from  state  funds  were  relatively  minor.   ,       -  -V        .  __-  „  . 

Oklahoma  spent  four  percent  of  state; local  mc \^^mP^^-J^^J^ 
bama  spent  eight  .percent  for  thfe  purpose .  as  did  Florida.  South; I^to^devoted 
nine  percent  to  that  activity:  Three  states,  Florida,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Caroli- 
na, used  more  than  three  percent  of  their ^  sta^JocaLfunds for f^"^»-^ 
two— Florida  and  New  Hampshire-put  more  than  three  percent  of  their  state-local 

.  outlays  into  industrial  arts.      -  -  -    -        -  --j..-      -       n„Ai„  \ua 

Table  III  combines  data  on  federal  and.  state-local  spending.  Once  again,  we  see 
that  nearly  90  Went  of  total  spending  in  vocational  education  was  absorbed  by 

■  program  costs  and  construction.  The  fact  that  the  1976  Vocational  Mucat^  ^. 
permitted  expenditures  on  such  functions  as  placement  services,  c<>operative^pro- 
grams.  day  care  services,  and  support  services  for  women  was  not  seized  upon  by  the 
itates  and  localities  to  .make  vocational  education  more  responsive  to. social  needs. 

'  This  augurs  ill  for  any  new  legislation  that  provides  such  a  ;fshopping  list.  . 
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Let  us  now  consider  Section  130  funds  .The  pattern  of  use  of  Section  130  funds, 
^     with  regard  to  Federal  money  J*nd  state-local  money  as  well,,  is  not  uniform  among 
f  the  states  of  our  sample  and  is  therefore  hard  to  summarize.  The  following  things, 
*      however,  can  be  said*_(l)Jn  .alLjaitates  of  our  sample,  guidance*  and  counseling  con- 
sumed a  significant  portion  of  federal  money;  (2)  in  almost  all  states  of  the  sample, 
teacher  training  represen  • 
York  being  exceptions);  (3)jn  .almost  all  states  of  the  sample,  the  research  coordinat- 
ing, units  received  siifestantial  amounts  of  Federal  money  (New.,  Hampshire  and 
Fennsyivania  teing  exceptions};^)  bnly.inSouth  Dakota  was  any  notable i  amount  of 
Federal;  money  (over  10  percent^usedJfor  exemplary  programs;  (5)  only  in  New 
York,  Oklahoma-,  and  Texas  was  any  substantial  amount  of  money  used  for  curricu- 
lum development;  and  (6)  only  iri  New  York,  was  any  substantial  amount  of  Federal 
money  used  for  grants  to  overcome  sex  bins: 
The  reader  may  recall  my  earlier  observations  that  VEA  legislation  and  regula- 
■v  JtionS  are  s_elf-contradLctory^^  manipulation  by  state  and 

— V  \\ Peal  governments.  The  results  presented  here,  about  the  uses  of  Federal  funds  and 
\$he_degree  to  which,  state  aiijilocaLJollarai  are  used  to. reinforce  Federal  objectives 
— ?iHrt«r«^p*ence ^  behind  our  reservations,  about  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  controls 
.  l&ver  the~uses of ^  maon_ey._  Itjwc^d^seem,  indeed^  that  the  1976  VEA  legislation  is 
•  itself  ^variant  of  the  block  grant  that  is  so  popular  in  the  current  administration's 

"  approach  to >  social policy.  .  __'  ;     ,   ^  . ....     :\       •<  ' 

_  In  .  another  part  of  PQNVER's  research,  in  order  to  explore  questions  beyond  the 
:   reach  of the  Vocational  Jikiucatio^  on  survey  techniques: 

Th us,  we  condected  a_ survey  i>f  1£Q0  Local  JE^encies,  as  a  stratified  random  sample, . 
in  the  states  of_  California,  .Colorado,  JFIorida,  Illinois, .  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas.         ;    ~    ..         i)  . 

Because  faQ  states  _were  jnot  .selected  randomly,  in  a  strict •  statistical/sense,  the 
findings  cannot  be_used _to_general ize_  about  the  nation  as  a  whole;  Nevertheless,  'the  « 
ten-state  sample  jrepre^nts_a^8jufficiently  large  portion  of  the -Vocational  education 
,  Enterpriser  sue  h  t hat  the  findings  have  significance  regardless  of  whether  they  apply 
to  the:  remainder  of  the_i&untry.  The  ten  states  surveyed  account  for  39  percent  xif 
students  .enrolled  in  vocational,  education:  They  receive  34  percent  of  Federal  -  VEA 
fun_ds_and  account  for  48  percent  of  total  state  Iwal  expenditures  for 
cation.  The  states  include Jarge  .urban  centers  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Lbs 
Angeles^  as  welLa  Dakota  and  Kansas.  They 

represent  a  brpa^gejographic.  distribution  with  states  from  the  northeast,  south,  , 
midwest,  and  far  west. In short;  they  capture  a  number  of  important  differences 
among  states  that  miixa_ff^ 

In addition  .to  improving. the_'access_ of  the  handicapped,  the  disadvantages,  arid 
■  women  tp_  hig h.quality^ojcationai  edncatioa  programs,  the.  Vocational  Education  Act . 
seeks  more  genera'lly^to  suppojlJlmprovements^  innovations,  and  changes  in  the  ex- 
ifftinr  ynrfltionaj  education  programs..  Thus*  the  197 6  Amendments  states  that  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  to  be  usei  to  ."extendV  improve,  and  where  necessary;  maintain 
existing  pr4fecams  of  vocational  education"  JPublicJLaw  94-482.  Sec.  101(1)},  as  well 
as  "tp  develop  new  programs  of  vocational  education"- (Public  Law  94-482,  Sec. 

101(2)).-   :•  .  .   •    ,   ,      •  •    -    ;   :   • 

"  Although  the  legislation  does  not  prohibit .  using  FederAl  fiinds  to  maintain  existr 
ing  programs,  the  use  of  the  phrase  "where  necessary"  impHes  that  Congress  sought 
mainly  to  spur,  program  innovation  and.  improvement.  Other  provisions  of  P.  L.  94- 
-482-suppbrt  this  inference.  Thus,  Section  l06(aX6)  stipulates:  "That  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  will  be  so  used  as  .to  supplement,  and  to  the  extent 
practicable,  increase  the  amount  of  State  arid  local  funds  that  would  be-in  the  ah-.  . 
sence  of  such  Federal  ftihds  be  made  available  for  the  uses  specified  in  the  Act,  and 
-in  no  case  supplant  such  State  and  local  funds."  ~~  v 

Section  4 1Kb)  further  requires  states  to  maintain  previous  levels^of  fiscal  effort. 
In  short,  it  is  apparent,  that  Congress  intended  federal  funds Jjo i  supplement  stefe 
and.  local  funds  and  to  be  used  for  program  improvement  and  expansion  that  states 
would  not  otherwise  be  able.to  carry  put  with  their  own  resoudes, 

Consequently,  the  survey  sought  to  ^determine  IAEA's  expenditures  on  program 
support,  improvement,  ahd  expansion.  We  should  stress  that  determining  the  extent 
to  which  Federal,  as  opposed  to  state  and  locals  dollars  supported  these  activities  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  several  problems  complicate  the  analysis.  First,,  in  many 
states,  by  tbetime  Federal  VEA  money  reaches  the  local  level,  it  is  indistinguish- 
able from- state  or  local  dollars.  Therefore,  what  Federal  dollars  purchased  cannot 
beridentified.  SecondVevenif  fcEA's  could  distinguish  Federal  dollars  from  state  and 
l_o^a_l„dolU_rs,_thereJs__usually  no' way  of  knowing  how  they  would  have  expended 
funds  in  the  absence  of  Federal*  dollars.  Thus,  for  example,  many  fcEA'suse  Federal 
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dollars  only  for  equipment*  purehuses.  This  restrictive  use  oF  Federal  money  .  is 
mostly  a  matter  of  convenience;  it  makes  accounting  for  Federal  ™WJM«^«  . 
.task  and  purchases  are  tangible  and  easily  displayed.  However,  the  fact  that  LbAs 
spend  Federal  dollars  in.  the  fashion  does  not  mean_tnat  lacking.  Federal  money  they 
would  not  have  purchased  the  equipment,  but  simply  that  state  and  local  dollars 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  used  for  these  purchases  have  been  directed  to 
,  other  purposes.  In  short,  a  Federal  dollar  is  easily  substituted  for  a  state  and  local 

d°Aathird  factor  complicating  analysis- of  what  Federal  dollars  buy  is  that  despite, 
the  prohibition  against  supplanting,  the  maintenance  .of  effort  requirement  is  so 
'weak  as  to  permit  substantial  supplanting.  An  LEA  is  considered  to  be.  maintaining 
sufficient  fiscal  effort  as  Jofig*as  the  present  year's [expenditures, .either  in  the  &gg"h  , 
Kate  or  on  a  per  student  basis,  exceed  95  percent  of  the. previous  year  s.expendi- 
tures.  Moreover,  the  legislation  requires  no  adjustment  for  inflation  so  that  in  real 
t,rms  supplantation  of  ,as  mutfi  as  15  percent  of  state  and  local  expenditures  can 
occur  annually_without  violating  the  law.  ...  —  -w 

For  these  reasons,  the  survey  did  not  attempt  . to  determine  what  proportions  o! 
Federal  money  were  u^d  for  program  maintenance,  program  improvement,  or >  pro- 
gram expansion;  Rather*  we  asked  LEAswhat  proportions  of  their  total  vocational 
ijducatiotf  budget  (Federal,  state,  and  local)  they  spent  for  four  generaUpurposes^ 

(1)  Supporting  existing.Rrograms  (Includi  expenditures  for  staff  and  mainte- 
ria nee.  of  exist i ng  bu  i  1  d ings  _an d  _equip_men t j,        "  ^        _  L  - 

m  Improving  existing  proferams  lby  adding  teachers  or  aides;,  purchasing  or  re- 
placing equipment,  expan^^  ' 

(TO  Adding  new  programs.,  .   •  •  .    \  '_    ~ 

tij  Adding  new  services  (such  as  counselors,  facilities  for  handicapped  students, 

etThus,  we  tried  to  gauge  the  overall  level  of  program  improvement  or  expansion 
rather  than  that  which  might  be  supported  with  Federal  funds.         .     -  . 

Table  IV  summarizes  the  secondary  responses  to  this  question.  As  is  to  be  expect- 
ed in  most  LEAVthe  bulk.of_the  vocational  education  budget,  83  percent  on  the 
average,  maintains  existing  programs.  Only  in  a  LEA  just  beginning  to  develop,  a 
vocational  program  would  one  expect  to  Tind.mucb  deviation .  jrom.:thi* -TOttern. . 
Twenty  percent  of 'the  LEAs  responding  to  this  question  reported  that  all  o!  their 
budget  was  used  to  support  existing  programs,  with  no  funds  expended  on  program 
improvement  or 'expansion.  ^_ 

TAW  t  IV  —Distribution  of  total  vocational  education  budget  secondary,  fiscal  year 
  1979  - 

Percent  of  total  vocational  education  budget  spent  to:  P  t 

A.  Support  existing  programs:  -  -"fa 
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Seventy-five  percent  of  the  LEA's,  reported  spendihg  some  money  to^improve  voca:. 
tional  educational  programs,  with  half  of  these  saying  that  they  spent  more  than 
eight  percent  of  their  budgets nan J)rogram  improvement.  A  much  smaller  number,, 
26  percent  of  the  sample^  expended  funds  to  add  hew  programs,  and  among  those  . 
LEA's  expenditures"  on  new  programs  topically  amounted  to  less  than  five  percent 
of  the  total  budget  .Finally ,  only  22  percent  of  the  sample  reported>  spending  money 
to  add  new  rervices^arid  when  they  did  so,  these  expenditures;  typically  accounted  - 
for  less  than  three  percent  of  total  spending. ;  •_  

At  the  postsecpndary  level  (Table  V),  only  six  LEAs,  or  three  percent;  reported 
spending  all  of  their  budget  to  support  existing  programs:  Half  reported  spending 
more  than  seven  percent  %bf  their  budget  to  improve  programs; -Over  half  said  thej- 
had  spent  some  money  to  add  hew  -programs;  comparea  to  only  26  percent  of  second- 
ary LEA's.  Forty-five  percent  said  they  had  added  new  services.  * 

Table  V. — Distribution  of  total  vocational  education  budget  postsecondary,  fiscal 

year 197$ 

Percent  of  total  vocational  education  budget  spent  to:    : 

A.  Support  existing  programs:  Percent « 
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_  What  .conclusions  do  these,  figures  biggest?  First,  we  shou Id  emphasize  the  soft 
quality  of  jata  produced  by  this  question!  LEA's  do  not  maintain  accounts  in-  terms 
of  program  maintenance,  improvement,  and  so  forth^  Respondents  were  asked  to  es^ 
timate  allocations,  and  their  responses  represent  "best^guesses"  that  are  subject  to 
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substantial  inaccuracy.  Indeed,  the  high  level -of  non-response  to  the  question— sag- 
'  gests  that  the  query  was  difficult  to  answer.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the  Congres- 
sional emphasis  on  new  p/bgTanis  and  program  improvement,  we  felt  it  important 

to  attempt- some  data  collection.    __  -  

With  these  caveats  in  /mind,  then,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  most  LEA's  are 
making  some  effort  to  improve  programs.  Insofar  as  Federal  funds  are  less  restrict- 
ed than  state and  local  dpllars  and  therefe  flexibility 

  than _t_he_y_  would^therwisenave,  then  it  i8  Hkely  t^  an  important 

t h ough  bard  to .  meas u re  role  i n .program  improvement .  On  the  ptjh  er  h  and ,  a.  re la- 
t  i  vely  small :  number .  of  secondary . LEA'  a _  are__ad_din£ ~  new  pro^ams"orT^rvi_cesr- 
Indeed,  if  one  toot  literally  the  directions  of  Section  10_6jaj(_5M&U  to  gfreprjorjtyto 

^ — ^ — <appiicants-which  ''propose  programs  which  are  new  to  theatea  to  be  served  and 
which  are  designed  to  meet  new  and  emerging  manpower  needs  .  ...  .".  Jess  than  one^ 
fourth  of  the  secondary  arid  about  one-half  of  the  postsecondary  tfSAs  responding 
could  satisfy  this  criterion.  Thus,  while  Federal  funds  may  play  an  important  role  in 
enabling  those  LEAs  to  add  hew: programs,  VEA  funds  have  apparently  not  encour- 
aged large  numbers  of  LEA's\tp  undertake  program  expansion/ 

SEXtt  EQUITY 

• A    ^        Introducing  efforts  to__promote  sex  equity  in  vocational  education  constituted  one 
•      ' .     Pf  the  majornew  features  enacted  with  the  j 976  A mendme  nts.  The  \ 976  legislation 
;  expiicjtly  authorized  Ainds^ 
typing  in  vocational  education.  While  these. authorized  jfrnds  of  Jirwted_ amount  are i-x 
directed  only  to  the  state  level,  the  Amendments  in"cliide$l_a_  number  of  comments 

and  directives  regarding  sexual  inequality"  in  vocatioiial  education,  _  _^  ;  _  „  t_  ' 

First,  £he  legislation  clearly  stated  that  utilizing  funds  for  eliminating  inequality 
was  a  legitimate  and  proper  use  of  Federal' funds.  States 'may  spend  funds  under  a. 
number  of  sections  to  bvercbnje  sex- bias:1,,  Second,  the  legislation  -  required  that  a*, 
state,  as  part  of  its  state  plian,  describe  its  pl'  Vi  to  overcome  the  problem  of  sex  disy\ 
crimination.  ,A  number  of  topics  were  to  be  'a eluded,  ranging  from  data  collection  of- 
sex  equity  ,tb"  providing  assistance  to  local  education  agencies  interested  in  improvV 
ing  vocational  education- oppbrtuni,  ;es  For  jyomen'.  States  ^were'  to  reserve  $50,000 
;  from  their  basic  grant  for  these  issues.  States  were  also  to  assign  (at  the  state  level) 

•    ;     a  f yU-ti me ,£  ex  equity  coordi nator  to  carry  q u t  the  plan.    vY 

While  women  have .  come  to  play  an  incre^in^l^^gniilcant  part ,  in  the  work 
force,  they _face_se_rious  _h urdles  to_  .occupational  success. _  Women  are  concentrated  in  , 
low  skilU  low-laying  jobs,  with  jimited  career  ladders^  Women  wi  th  similar  levels  of 
educational  and  occupational  training. aontinjie_  to_earn  Jowejr  sala^es,  and  at  times 
enter  on  a  lower  rung  of  the  job  ladder  than  their  jnaie  counterpartejL__" 

ThiB  pattern  of  sexual  inequality  in  the  labor  force  has  beea_mirrjjrediin_pubHc 
vocational  education  programs,  in  1976,  critics  noted  that  ^ex_ segregation  Jn_voca_-- 
tional  programs  was,  severe:  For  years,  homemaking  and  consumer  edu_cation_had 
been  the  ^almost  exclusive  domain  of  females,  while  boys  have  participated  iatradj- 
'    .       tionally  male  vocational  education  programs  such  as  agriculture  and  industrial'. 

— ^-.^--^rtx  3 .    .'  _  _-»_-/  .  .    .   t    .    -        -  -    -  J  

,       With  this  background  in, mind,  PONVER  asked  LEA's  about  their  efforts  to  pro- 
mo  te  sex  equity  in  yocatibnal education.- Districts  were  asked  if. they had,  during  the  . 
current  academic  year  (1979-80)  expended  funds  on  any  special  activities  to  promote 
sex^  equity  in  vocational  education.  Examples  of  special  activities  included  assemV.. 
blies,  speakers,  films,  and  workshops.  »i 
— As  Table  VI  indicates,  22  percent  of  secondary  LEA's  reported  that  they  had  ex-  % 
~~~T~       pended  funds  for  sex  equity.  At  the  postsecondary  level,  rates  where  higher;  40*  per- 
. ,  cent  of  the  districts  reported  expending  funds  in  thus  area. 


'  1  Legislation  perm itl*d_ expenditures  io_pEomote  sexjequity  under  both  sec^  section 
130  funding  8ources,,_Sectipn  120  be  directed  to  program  innovation  or  special 

serrices±  while  section  130  funds  would  be  directed  to  research,  counseling,  and  other  issues. 
2  Bureau  of  the  Census,  ''Social  Indicators  III:  Selected  Data  oh  Social  Conditions  and  Trends 

in I  the (  United States,"  Washington,  1980;      

_3_AdvisQfyj<^mitu^tee_o^  Prepara- 
tion of  Women/'  Washington,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1975. " 

tV'r    -  '  '  "   ,      .         .         •      _  •  •  "  ^ 
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Table  VI 

Proportion  of  LEAs  Expending  Funds,  to 
-..    Promote  Sex  Equity,  1 97-9-80 


'  SECONDARY. 


Expended  Funds  for 
Sex  Equity  — 


Did  Not  Expend  Funds 


POSTSECONDARY 


Ao%  ' 

7SS% 

■  -  60%  . 

A  00% 


100S 


Number,  of  Districts  554  (secondary),  _  20£>_ (postsecondary j . 

Data  Unavailable  from  26  secondary  and  6  postsecondary  LEAs;' 

Tl^^lpw  level  of  effort,  if  rej)r^ntetive;  suggests  that  very  few  secondary  it u-. 
dents  were  exposed  to  prograrns  aimed  at  eliminating  sex  stereotyping.  Three-quar- 
ters of  all  the_  districts  we  studied  did  ftipt  report  any  activities.  Moreover^  when  dis- 
tricts did  ^undertake  activities  to,  pramote^Be^^^uif^  tended  to  be 
modest; For  exa_mple,_ we  aslted/ the iljstricts_ whIcJ^spent_money_ on  s^x_eqjuty„tollist 
the  cost  anCsize: of  the. program.  Half  of  the  school  districts  which  reported  expend- 
irig  funds  spent  $500  or  less  during  the  academic  year. 

PONVER  also  asked  district  whether  tihey  had  changed  staffing'  patterns  in  order 
to  improve  the  sexual  balance  of  programs  traditionally  dominated  by  one-sex.  The~ 
proportion  of  districts  which  had  reassigned  feachers  was  very  lowv^Qhly  five  perv^ 
.  cent  of  secondary  and  20  percent  of\ postsecondary  districts  stated  that  they  had 
made  such  staffing  changes.  Among  /the  few  school  districts  which  did  reorganize 
staffing  patterns,  the  number  of  teachers  affected  vVasJbw.  The  majority ;-of_3istricte 
had  changes  involving  one  teacher^/TTieV  largest  number  of  teachers  involved ^in  one 
district  was  six.  All  together,  for- the  en«  40  female  .teachers 

in  secondary  LEA's were  hired  or  reassigned  to  non-irabUtional  positions  in voca- .. 
tipnal  education.  For  secondary  schools,  the  figure  for  -male  teachers  was  even 
lower,  with  only  seven  teachers  being  transferred  to  non-traditional  positions  in  the 

580  districts  examined.  /_  *  -  ;  r  :  __:  

_  At  the_postsecondary leveij  hiring  orj reassigning^  staff. to >  promote jaex_epjuty  was 
mom  impressive.  One-fiflbL^of  the  LEA'sl  reported  they.  r^dMred  or^aasigned.  staff 
to_ meet  sex  equity  objectives^  Thirty  together  reported  hiring^ 39  female  teachers  to 
-^tefr^pragramaHraoHtion^ — ptTmaTHy-^nH^chnicalr  trade,  and1  in- 
dustrial programs.  -.'        '  ....... 

Taken  together,  these  results  indicate  that  efforts  at  the  local  level  to  elminate 
sex  stereotyping  and  discrimination  in  vocational  education  are  far  from'  universal. 
About  one-fifth  of  secondary  arid  two-fifth  of  postsecondary  LEA's  reported  orgahiz-* 
ing  special  activities  to  promote  this  issue.  This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  data_ 
.  reported  at  the  state  1  gwl  and  disp] «y^g»rligr-»"^hi* 
sample  that  state,  and  local  agencies  did  hot  generally  fund  programs  o  r  ae  robes; 
promoting  sex  equity  invocaliohal  education  (aside from  the  $50,000  ih  federal  dol- 
lars which  they  were  required  to  use  for  creating  a  state  level  office  of  sex  equity 
coordinator  for  vocational  education).  Funds  for  sex  equity  per^p^n^l,_displaced 
•hbjmem  services,  support  services  for  women,,  ahd^day  care  services  are  all 
Prpper.  funding  areas  under  Section  120,  but __moet  stot^  any  money 

for  these  purposes.  Non  of  the  states  reported  spending  more- than  one-half  of  one 
percent  for  these  purposes.  » 
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ACCESS  OK  "NIK  DKHtillSKRVEI)  TO  HIGH  QUALITY  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Senior  PONVER  staff  were  able  to  visit  vocational  programs  in  the  largest  cities 
of  bur  country.  Here  aie~some  of  uur  bbsei  vaUUiis.  : 

Although  there  are.  high  quality  vocational  education  programs  in  all  of  the  cities 
^we  visited,  such  programs  are  riot  available  to  all  students  who  might  wish  to  enroll 
in  them.  Access  to  high  quality  programs  is  hot  equally  distributed,  which*  is  to  say 
that  students  with  certain  characteristics»have  a  much  better  chance  of  enrolling  in 
high  quality  programs  than  students  with  different  characteristics.  Barriers  of 
access  to  high,  quality  vocational  training  continue  .to  exist,  particularly  for  special 
po^ullatip^s;  minorities^  handicapped,  and  the  disadvantaged,  including 

limitedji!n£lish_speaking students..  t       :  ;_-        ____  ' 

Vocationar_educa_tion  is  strongly  hierarchical                       sa^Y  programs  that 
would  do  credit  to  four_^ear  schools  of  engineering.  We  visited  programs  of  design 
that  are  possibly  unparalleled  in  the .v^rid..We.have .seen  lavishly  equipped  facili- 
ties, dedicated  faculty,  aad_hard^working_students.  Senior  members  of  the  project,  j 
all  of  whom  have  spent  years  as  members  of  educational  institutions,  Found  some  7 
vocational  training  activities,  to  be  more  exciting*,  and  to  attract ,  more  loyalty  and  ^ 
commitment  of  faculty  and  student  body,  alike,  _tha_n_any_  academic  education  activi- 
ty they  were  aware  of  It  is  in  sucruinstitutions  that  completion  and  placement  rates- 
run  up  to  Very  high  levels.  v  .   _  _  

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  we  hav6  visaed  institutions  that  have  only  re- — 
ceritly  dropped  car  washing  from  the  curricufum  and /that  show  dry  cleaning  as  the 
most  popular  program  (only  three  precent  of  completers  ||ot,  jobs,  we  were  told^but 
anyway  the  students  could  clean  their  own  and  their  neighbors'' clothes),  We_have» 
seen  welding  shops  in  which  the  bodths^are  falling  over  frorn  rust.  We  have  seen. a 
masonry  shop  empty  of  measuring  tools  but  full  of  the  students'  dirty  work  clothes* 
tossed  carelessly  bh  the  floor  arid  in  the  closet.  We  observed  students  asleep. at  their 
desks  and  classrooms  almost  row  after  row  empty  for- absence  of  instructors:  Which 
is  all  to  say  that  vocational  education  in  our  oities  reflects  the  strengths  of  our  tech- 
nology and  pur  culture  and  reflects  the  physical  and  spiritual  erosion  of  concentrat- 
ed poverty  as  well.  -  -  - 

The  geographic  location  of  high  quality  vocational  programs  is  a  major  factor  in 
access  in  some  cities.  Although  programs  of  superior  quality  may  be  ostensibly  open 
to  students  from  throughout  the  school  district,  many  of  these  programs  are  located 
in  facilities  that  are  distant  from  concentrations  of  particular  kinds  of  students. 
Consequently^  access  is  restricted."  _      _         '         r  '"' 

.Restricted  access  is  also  due-to-arbitrary  limitations  bri  the  size  of  some  programs.-- 
In  New  York_Cityt  foVexample,  12,0U<)  students  who  applied  for  admission  -to -the 
city's  vocational  high  schools  were  unable  to  be  accorrimodated-ih  any  of  their  first 
three  choiceslof .schools— and  only  three  choices  are  allowed.  One  of  these  schools, 
Aviation  High  School^reportedly  had  5,000  applicants  for  750  places.  -    =  _ - 

Inl  part,  ^hjsJs_  a  problem  of  insufficient  resources  to  expand  proems,  hut  the 
impact  of  _the  problem  is  borne  disproportionately  by  special  populations.  Because 
the  programs  are  high  quality  and  because  they  are  oversubscribed,  admission  is 
frequently  competitive  and  depends  largely  on  academic  achievement  and  mastery 
of  Jjasic  .skills  Unfortunately,  because  the  . district  does  not  have  the  resources  to 
expand  .offerings  of  vocational  high  schools,  there  is  no  incentive,  and  indeed  even  a 
strong  .disincentive,,  lo  provide  additional  remedial  instruction  that  would  qualify  a 
disadvantaged  student.  for_adm  ission .  ;   _   -   •         .  -  -  . 

A  second  reason_for_ limiting:  enrollments,  in  some  high  quality  programs  is  the 
needLJo  adjust  pr0^rarn_enroii_me2its  to  labor  market  demand.  Therefore,  some  pro- 
grams will  be.restrictedJn  order  to  avoid  training  too  many  people  for  a  limited 
number  of  jobs..  While  Jjmited  employment,  oppbrturiities  present  ah  impediment  of 
program  expansion.thatJs  outside  the^purview  of  the  .vocational  education  system, 
again  the  impact  is  borne'  disproportionately  by  special  ■  'populations  as  school  dis- 
tricts ration  slots  in^these/progtams.  using  competitive _adrnissibn  criteria.   "  f    -  , 

Many  of  the  vocational Jugh .schools  and  shared-time  area  vocational  centers  have 
admission  fequirernents/that  bar  less  well-prepared  students  From  high  quality  voca- 
tional programs,  evert' when  limitations  on  enrollment  are  hot  required  by  internal 
or  external  conditions!,  .Such  requirements  include  scores  von  standardized  aptitude 
or  intelligence  testsvgrade  i>oint  averages',  attendance  record,  and?  personal  charac- 
teristics of  applicants,  as. detexmined_in  interviews:       -    Ai^  I   -"  '  -  •  -  - '  t 

Similarly,  some  Vocational  programs,  particularly-more  tffirmical  programs,  in  the 
comprehensive  high  schools  ^nd.lhe_shared-time  vocational  programs  and  centers, 
Have  admissions/requirements  and  often  require  specific  preparation  in  math  or  sci- 
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erice.  Admission  criteria  iiiii  ostalilisii^  for  the  more  technical  programs  at  the 
postsecbridary  level  as  well.  -  -  _  - 

For  significant  numbers  of  disadvantaged  students,  including  those  who  have  lim- 
ited English^  admission  requirements  effectively  restrict  access  ta  high  quality  voca- 
ti6nalvprbgrams>Many  disadvantaged  students  lack  the  preparation,  Either  in  basip 
skills  or  in  course 'work  prerequisites,  that  would  enable  them  ta  meet  the  admis- 
sion standards  of  th&e  programs.- But  to  suggest  that  entry  requirements  be  abol- 
ished totally  is  not  the  Answer.    __v_j  _         -_   —  -  r  -  t 

the  solution  to  this  prdbkm,  as  we  see  it,  is  twofold-.  Th*  first  task  is  to  distin- 
guish between  admission  criteria  that  predict  program i-completipri  aittl  that  would 
serve  to  predict  successful  job  placement  in  a  ho^h^iscrimihatbry  labor  market  and 
those  other  admission  standards  that  are  either  irrelevant  or  discriminatory  by 
race.  sex.  disadvantage,  or  handicap  (l^aturally,  vocational  instructors  and  adminis- 
trators have  opinions  about  what  kinds  of  students  are i^'good-to work  with,"  and 
especially  when  interviews  are  used  in  the  screening  process,  subtle  forms  of  bias 
are  likely  to  creep  in.)  Once  one  arrives  at  a  set  of  admission requirements i  that  do 
predict  program  completion Land /job  placement,  it  would  be  foolish  hot  to  use  them; 
otherwise,  good  projgrams  degenerate  into  "revolving  door"  operations  that  frustrate 
arid  disappoint  students  and  faculty  alike.  — 

The  job  does  not  stop,  however,  with  identifying  appropriate  criteria^  The  next 
;  "steps  are  to  help  students  who  lack  qualifications  to  gain  then  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  arid  it  would  seem  especially  appropriate  that  Federal  money  be  used 
j'or^this  -sose\  We  further  suggest  that  program  administrators  reserve  places  in 
PYer^sii^  of  target  populations  who. possess  or  acquire 

the  necessary  qualifications  for  entry. 

A  PREIJMINARY  SKETTCH  OFilEW  LEGISLATION 

_  1 1 it  shou Id  be  agreed  t hat  the  Federal  government's  respbnsibli ty  in  vocational 
exiucaUoji^iouM  embrace  the.^Jfe  access  to  aoN 

vanced  programs  ferJiie  underserved,  I  suggest  a  bill  in  three  titles  would  be  the 
appropriate  instrument. 

Title  I  ; 

_U_n_d__:_  Ti tle_  Ji aJFederal .appropriation  would  be .  m ade  for  the  general  support  of 
— '..advanced .  programs.'. *  _  A_s__a _  proper  jiefini tion  of  advanced  prpgrarnsjs-4he  key  ele- 
mentof  th is  .title.  I_s_ugges t_  the_defini ti on  be  first  cpnsi dereiia<teTlni  of  the  concept 
of  occupationally  specific  prjgrams  of  the  National  Gertf5f*Tor  Educational  .Statis- 

ti_cs:____  i __■       _'L_: ....  ■  .--      \    r  . 

^ll'lTrLeT^rogram  .area  difTerences^Ttoted  e arlier vrtS^Vreflect  differences  m  \ prerequi- 
site, requi remen_ts_as  _wej  1  as  in  s tucrent  intenlr  in  chcjsing  vocational  education  in- 
struction. The _co  ace  pt  of .occupationVUjt-rSi^ific  e^rol  1  ments  permits  these  differ- 
ences to  _be_  cuian  t_i fieaV  Occupat ionai  jy  specific  projgrams  are  those  programs  offered 
at  or  above  .grade  1_1_  which  -  purport  to,  impart  en  try  level .  job  skills  -for  a  specific 
— gainful occu pat  ion ,  Excl uded  are  all , Programs  in  Industrial  Arts  and  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  areas,  as  well  as  prevocational,  counseling _ari~d  guidance,  arid  cluster 
programs.. _By.  limiting  considerations  to  pccupatiorially  specific  enroil merits,  one  can 
fbcuS-OJi.  those  vocational  Stud^  to  have  the  most  immedi- 
ate and  planned  impact  on  the  gainful  labor  market."    —  - 

_  But  this  definition  does  not  take  us  far  enough.  I  would  propose  the  following  ad- 
ditional elements  to define  advanced  programs— meaning  high  -quality  programs  in 
vocational  education:  ______  ~  - 

At  the  secondary  and  adult  level,  students  must  have  at  least  two  contact  hours 

 _per  day  in  the  programs  and  the  programs  must-  cover  twb  full  acaderriic  years  of 

~  study;  _     _   _  _  _ 

At  the  post  secondary  level,  students  must  have  at  least  two  contact  hours  per 
day  and  the  programs  must  cover  at  teasT"6n  full  academic  year; 

The  programs  at  both  secondary  ari^  post/secbridary  levels  must  establish  prereq- 
uisites of  8th  grade  level  in  English  and  mathematics;     .  .  ->  -  '■_  4 

The  programs  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  involvement  with  employers,  meaning 
that  employers  make  contributions  in  cash  or  kind  to  the  programs.  Involvejnent 
must  go  beyond  the  establishment  of  an  advisory  committee.  The  recent  study  by 
the  Center  for  Public  Resources  described  the  perceptions  schools  and  businesses 
had  with  regard  to  persons  entering  the  job.  market  from  high  schools.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  businesses  thought  that  such  persons  were  lacking  in  basic  skills,  while 
80  percent  of  the  schools- thought  that,  they  were  providing  completers  with  ade- 
quate basic  skill  levels.  The  survey  also  reported  that  90  percent  Of  the  schools 


thought  they  hiici -little,  rt»*i|xi ri h t bi H ty  for  getting  businesses  involved  in  their  educa- 
tional activities.  Practically  all  observers  of  the  vocational  education  scene  hfive 
cbmrrierited  upon  the  necessity  of  closer  school-business  partnerships.  I  believe  two 
measures  can  be  included  in  the  vocational  reauthorization  bill  that  would  enhance 
such  partnerships.  With  regard  to  schools,  I- believe-that  a  separate  section  of  my 
proposed  Title  I  would  allocate  something  between  $25  arid  $50  million  to  advanced 
training  programs  in  which  25  percent  Of  the  program  costs  have  been  met  by  busi- 
ness, industry,  or  labor  Unions  in  cash  or  in  kind.  An  institution  providing  an  ad- 
vanced training : -program  would  receive  approximately  $150~$25G  per  student  from' 
basic  Title  I.  If  25  percent  Of  the  program  costs  were  provided  by  business,  industry, 
or  labor,  the  institution  would  receive  an  additional  $40-$60  per  student.  I  believe 
such  a  proVisibri  would  provide  a  strong  incentive  to  institutions  to  make  contact 
with  local  business,  industry,,  arid  labor  groups  to  provide  specific  help  to  their  pro- 
grams. At  the  same  time  I  believe  this  bill  or  companion  bills  should  continue  provi- 
sions which  offer  tax  incentives  to  business  arid  industry  to  contribute  equipment, 
facilities,  and  personnel  to  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements  as  stated,  every  advanced  program  should  be 
required  to  submit  annual  reports  that  display  the  following  kinds  of  data:  program 
completion  and  the  award,  of  a  license  or  certificate;  numbers  of  students  continuing 
their  education;  and  placement  of  students  in  a  job  related  to  training..  Further, 
each  advanced  program  should  be  subject  to  a  detailed  review  within  a  "five-year 
period  of  time.  The  review  should  consider  the  degree  to  which  the  program  is  re- 
sponsive to  labor  market  demands,  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  reducing  sex 
.stereoty  ping,  and  whether  the  program  has  a*  balanced  enrollment  of  the  Under* 
4served\  as  defirjf?d  in  Title  II.  The  prbgrarri  should  be  evaluated  also  in  terms  of 


whether  it  was 


jrovidirig- training  that  helped  students  enter  fields  with  good  pros- 


pects for  hi^h  earnings.  Each  state  should  be  required  to  develop  miriimum  criteria 
for  the  selection  arid  continuation  of  a  program  in  adVariced  standing.  In  short,  J 
believe  it  possible  to  develop  and  administer  a  set  of  criteria  under  which  adVariced, 
or  4iigh  quality  "  ; 

.Once  such\  programs  were  identified,  Federal  Title  I  rrioriey  would  flow  to  the  in- 
stitutions' housing  therri  in  proportion  to  their  riurnber  of  student  contact  hbUrs.^If/ 
for  ex  am  pie,  a  given  regional  occupational  center  had  10  percent  -bf  the  statewide 
•  total  bf  studert  contact  hours  in  advanced  programs,  it  would  get  lOjpercerit  bf  Title 
I  funds.  Weighting  bf  contact  hours  should  be  optional,  in  my  opinion,"  on  the  part  of 
the  states.  Weighting  should  be  confined,  in  $riy  case,  to  instances  where- data i  are 
available  by  local  district.  Examples  are  local  llscal  capacity  arid-  AFDCT  count. 
States  that  possessed  the  appropiiate  analytical  capacity  might  wish  to  include 
weights  to  recognise  differences  in  necessary  costs  by  program.  - 
.  The  main  state  edmiriistrative  activity  under  Title  I  is  to  certify  arid  monitor  p iro^ 
grains  of  quality  in  vocational  education.  Otherwise,  Title  I  would  be  largely  self- 
administered.  It  would  provide  an  incentive  for  program  administrators  to  raise 
.standards  bf  quality. 

Title  II 

This  title  is  to  irriprbVe  access  lb r groups  that  have  been  traditionally  under-served 
in  vocational  education.  I  would  define  the  underserved  to  include  the  following  per- 
sons' economically  arid  academically  disadvantaged,  handicapped, .  limited-English 
speaking,  persons  who  seek  work  that  is  unconventional  for  their  sex,  displaced 
horiteniakers,  displaced  workers,  and  single  heads  of  household.    _  _ _  ^  __  _ 

Title  II  funds  would  flow  to  the  institutions  that  contain  advanced  programs 
under  two  criteria:  ...    _      ! 

At  the. secondary,  and  jadultJeyeU  ^proportion  to  completions  of  .members i  of  the 
-  underserved ^  groups _in  .advanced  _programs,_relative  to  statewide  totals  of  comple- 
tions of  the  underserved  in  advanc_ed_programs;  __    _  _^  

___At_ the  pos.t-s^cdndary_leyel^  in  .proportion  _to_  enroll mejij^.  of  the  .underserved 
groups  in  _ad vanced  programs,  relative  to  statewide  total  enrollments  of  the  under- 
seryed_in_advanced_p_rog_ram_s.  '_   ... ;    ____  . 

The  re.  would,  be  _  p  ne  _  ojia  1  i_fi_cation_ .  to  the  'above  d_  i_s.tr  jbu tip n .  To  determi ne  aj  1  oca- 
t_ions__fp_r  improving  sex  .equity,,  each state  would  identify,  each  year  those  advanced 
programs  in  which  the  'enrollment of  men  and  women  exceeded  85  percent  of  total 
enrollments.  Local  institutions.;WOuld  them  earn  additional  allocations  per  studehf 
for  every  male  student  enrolled  in  advanced  programs  that  were  traditionally 
female  and  for  every  female  student  enrolled  in  advanced  programs  that  were  tradV  " 
.tionaijy  male.  ±      -_  m   —       -  — 

Assuming  a  reasonable  relationship  between  appropriations  for  Titles  I  arid-II,  the 
per  student  awards  under  Title  II  would  be  considerably  greater  than  under  Title  L 
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T^is  would  <  '»ate  ayi  incentive  pf_some  .power  to.  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  enroll  mewjoersof  the  ujiderserved  grouDs.irt  advanced  vocational  programs:  The 
steps i  ;would  uiclude_lhe_provisionL  ofjcemedial  programs  in  basic  subject  where 
needed.  By  .encouraging  enrollment- of -the  underserved  in  advanced  programs,  the 
Federal  government  would  be  taking  strong- action  to  improve  the  job  prospects  Tor 
persons  who  normally  face  some  difficulty  in  entering  the  mainstream  economy. 

Title  III  _      '  "    .  .  • 

__In_certain  cases,  however,  the  incentives  of  Title  II  may  be  insufficient.  I* refer  to 
cases  where  underserved  groups  lack  access  in  the  geographic  sense  to  high  quality 
vocational  programs.  Within  ^a  reasonable  commuting  area,  there*  may_be  no  train-. 
?  ing  facilities  at ;  all,  or none,  thajt^e^^oderh  standards  of  laboratories  and  equip- 
ment: This  kind  of  lack  of  capital  may  fie  beyond  the  apparent  capacity  of  state  and 
local  governments  to  fill,  and  it  may  blunt  the  effectiveness  of  Title  II  distribution. 

Therefore,  I  would  propose  in  Title  III  that  the  Federal  government  and  the  states 
enter,  a  75-25  percent  partnership  to  issue  bonds  in  support.  o_f_ vocational  facOity 
construction  and  equipment  (or  re-equipment).  A_  Federal_appropriation  of  $300  mii- 
lion  annually  could  yield  an  investment  of  some  $2.5  billion.  _  _ 

No  funds,  except  administt-atiye,  should  jte  spent  Jindex  Title  UL  ih  the  first  year 
of  the  Act.  Rather,  each  state  should  bVcalled  upon  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of 
t  b®.  cPn^l jipns  of  physical  access' of .underserved  ^groups  to  advanced  training  pro- 
grams.  The  survey -should  allow  _for_  public  participation,  and  it  should  document  all 
instances  where  physjcaL  access  to  orange  of  advanced  programs  ill  vocational  edu- 
cation was  not  reasonably  available  to  members  of.  underserved  groups  in  both 
.  urban  and_rura_l  areas\"    _  . 

~_  Upon,  completion  of  the  survey,  each  state  should  prepare  a  comprehensive  project 
application  for-.Title  III  funds,  under  which  the  stale  presented  a  strategic  plan  to 
redact*  denial  of  physical  access  for  underserved  grcnAps  to-the  maximum  feasible 
extent,  relative  to  the  state's -allotment"  Under  Under  Title  III.  Once  approved  under 
a  process  of  Federal  review,  the  projects  in  the  plan  could^go  forward  as  the  Federal 

and  state  bonds  we*re  issued.  —-  ?'  i 

Here  are  some  additional  observations.  It  is.  important  to i  attain  a  reasonable 
degree  of  coordination  between  offerings  ini  advanced  programs  of  vocational  educa- 

'  £io? _an^  tne  training  activities  conducted  under  the  Jobs  Partnership  Training  Act. 

**  I1s\l?^st  that  the  Private  Ihdus^^  Councils  <PIC's)  be  charged  with  sigh-off  respon- 
sibilities with -  regard  to  designation  of ^  vocational  education  programs  as  "ad: 
vanced."  The  PICs  would [be  expected  to  approve  a  set  of  performance  standards 
and.  skills  competencies  as  being  of  a^high  standard;  the  PlCVshouId  also  certify 
that  there  is  an  occupational  demand  For  graduates  of  any_ particular  advanced  pro- 
gram.  Procedures  should  be  established  for  appeal  tp  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education.      -  *  "  ^  :  ••■    '        "  j;- 

It  CUrther  seems  appropriate  to  me  that  a  portion  of^Federai  money  appropriated 
under  the  Act  should  be  put  to  the -purpose  of  helping  ihstructo . »  in_advanced^pr_o- 
grams  of  vocational  education  understand  how  to  teach  and  wo?'  -  v/itH  handicapped 
por-si>hs.  '  ■  ■  •  *  ^  - 

This  outl  ine  of  Federal  involvement  in  vocational  education_stre&sj(is  simplicity- 
arid  consistency.  It  seeks  tb  strengthen  the  incentives  of  state  and  locaJ^uthorJlies 
to  operate  high  q ua!  <ty  programs"  and  to  make  these  programs  available  in  an  equi- 
table, manner  to  rho  groupsah  the  country  that  need  training  for  work. 

*  ■»■'.■ 

;  "V        H.R.  4164  • 

_  ^wpuld  now  jik^  to  make  a  few.cbmnjeiits^about  the  vocational  education  bill  that 
before  this. Hcusej  H.K,  4164.  The  Bill  says  ja  great  deal  about: how  Federal  money 
may  be  spent  but  r?t^exJittie_about  how. Federal  money  is  to  be  earned  by  local 
agencies— -and  where  3omethi_ngL is.  said  abou t  earnir g: terai  fun  ds  (Part  EJ,  I-  re- 
spectively. $ufa^ 

...111  voc^tionajjedu^  and  they  are  also  highly  sym- 

bolic, .State :  ad m } mstmtors.  are  subject  ' '..?» it k al  pressures  to  give  some  of  the 
scarce.,  sym.bpjic_  Federal  money,  to  aJ J  iocui  claimants,  regardless  of  whether  any 
partic'ujii rvlocal  _cl;iint;;nt_has .enough,  mc:  ey  already  from  state  and  local  sources  to 
rnfet__his _n^ds;fui^  ..  ?»ijs_necef36ary  that  the  Federal  government  back  Up  state  ad- 
mipjstratoxs. wh_e/r  !'wy_  seek  to  do  right,  things,  namely,  to  use  scarce  Federal 
money  tostrengthu?:  r.-gh, quality  programs,  to  increase  the  number  and  size  of  pro*'- 
grams  oL nigh  cniali/  .^  _a^ d  to  a?vure  access  to  high  quality  programs  for  members  of 
underserved  popultuionp  '  °i  " 
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Part  A  of  U.K.  4  KM,  claiming  the  largest  authorization  ($725  million  in  fiscal  : 
1985)  provides  32  (hot  22)  diflerent  ways  that  Federal  vocational  funds  may  be 
spent.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any  schoor  district or .community  college  that 
was  maintaining  a  VEA  program  under  the  1976  legislation  could  not  qualify  tor 
one  or  more  of  these  32  uses  in  H.Rr4164rYetritnsnoiily  in  the  earning  of  Federal 
funds  in  incentives  exist  to  influence  local  behaviors.  Jf.all  locaj  authorities -expect 
that  they  can  get  a  piece  of  the  action,  why  should  any  locaLauthority  exert  itselt  to 
exceed  standards  in  the  most  poorly  run  programs  to  be  found  in  the  state.'  i? 

In  Part  E  of  H.R.  "9164,  there  is  a  different  kind  of  problem,  albeit  a  very  serious 
one.  Part  El  money  is^o  serve  youth  with  special  needs.  The  inlra-st^te  distribution 
machanism  provides  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  share  of  youth  with  special  needs 
being  served,  or  intended  to  be  served,  in  a  given  local  agency  as  compared  with  the 
statewide  total  of  such  youth.  A  local  agency,  thus,  gets  more  money  as  it  enrolls,  or 
promises  to  enroll,  more  youth  with  special  needs  in  its  training  programs,  1  his  pro- 
cedure is  guaranteed  to  insure  that  the  Part  E.  money  wil  be  spread  very  thinly 
over  the  special  populations.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  local  agencies  would  find  it 
worthwhile  to  make  the  extra  effort  to  enroll  such  students  in  training  programs^! 
Wn  quality.  But  because  of  the  difficulties  such  youth,  face  when  they  seek  to  enter 
the  mainstream  economy,  anything  less  than  graduation  from  a  high  quality  pro-  , 
gram  is  likely  to  be  unavailing.  ..  .        .  *t  ,    ...  j- 

The  authors  of  H.R.  4164  may  state  that  these  problems  I  have  just  raised  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  state  planning  mechanisms^  I  submit  that  the  whole  history  ot 
vocational  education  in  the  United  States  would  deny  that  contention.  . 

II  U  4104  could  be  amended  to  provide  proper  arrangements  tor  the  mtra-state 
distribution  of  Federal  vocational  funds.  For  example,  Part  A.  funds  could  be  paid -to 
institutions  that  provide  one  "or  more  advanced  programs  on  the  basis  ol  student 
contact  hours  in  advance  programs  relative  to  statewide  total  of  contact  hours,  in 
advanced  programs.  This  would  offer  an  incentive  to  institutions  to  improve  the 
quality  of  vocational  education,  and  the  most  fruitful  focus i  of  financial  incentives  in 
American  education  is  at  the  institutional  level,  not  at  the  level  of  state  of  district. 

Part  E  funds  could  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  student  completions i  and L  enroll- 
ment^ in  advanced  programs,  counting  now  only  students  who  are  members  ot  un- 
derscrved  populations.  This  would  provide  an  incentive  at  the  institutional  level  co 
grant  access  to  high  quality  training  for  special  populations.  Alternatively,  tne  pro- 
cedures just  outlined  could  be  combined  in  a  weighted  student  distribution  formula 
covering. both  Parts  A.  arid  E:     A  :_       "  .  ~ 

In  conclusion,  I  strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  proceed  deliberately  and  to 
fashion  a  new  kind  of  vocational  education  legislation  that  would  emphasize  positive 
incentives  at  the  institutional  level  to  earn  Federal  grants,  but  that  would  allow-as 
,  in  H.R.  4l64— a  reasonable  degree  of  discretion  about  how  the  money  is  to  be  spent. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Dr.  Palmer.  - 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Palmer  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Palmer,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Strayer  College,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vo- 
^atiomif-Edue^onr-My-name  is  Charles  E.  Palmer,  Chairman  of  the  Board  ot  btray- 
er  College  Inc.  As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  -of  Inde- 
pendent  Colleges  and  Schools  (AICSX  Lapprecia^ s  the  op Portunity^represent  AICS 
regarding  H.R.  4164,  the  Vocations-Technical  Education  Act  of  1983.-  and  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  (VEA)  in  general,  particularly  as  i J  relates 
to  participation  of  students  attending  private  postsecondak-y  yoe^ 
in- the  VEA  program.  Accompanying  me;  is  Stephen  B.  Friedheim,  President;  oT 

*The  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools  is  an  association  of  581; dj: 
verse  schools  and  colleges. specializing  in  business,  plus- another  ?W.^anch  campus. 
es  Our  institutioris_xange  from  business  or  specialized  schools  ottering  Mining  pi 
up  to  one  year  in  length,  *to  junior  and  senior  colleges  oTfenng  recognized  associate 
a^d  bac^ 

these  institutions  representing  a  broad  range  of  income  and  racial  backgrounds^^ 
proximately.  90  percent  of  the  AlCS-accredited  institutions  are  taxpaying  business , 

C°StrSer  College,  Inc.'is  the  owner  of  Strayer -College,  with [ J^a^hington^  aC  and 
ArUnSon,  Virginia  campuses,  a  regionally  (Middle  States  Association  of  .Colleges 
and  Schools)  and  nationally  (AICS)  accredited  four.year  proprietary  college  estab- 


Usheci  in  ID 0-1  and  authorized "to  confer  baccalaureate  and  associate  degrees,  and  of 
-  Strayer  Business  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  a  hatif  "ally  (AICS)  accredited  two-' 
■  year  college  estaW ' shed, -i.rt  489?/ahd  au i  thorized  to  award  di  pibmas  and  cert iiicates. 
From  1949  to  19K  -8,  I  was  tfie^owher  and  president  of  eight  propnetaFy  indeperid: 
eht'  business.;  colleges  and  junior  colleges.^  From  1954  to  1972,  T  was  President  of 
Palmer  Colleger-a  regionally  and  nationally  jtecredited  hbh:pro5t  junior  cbllege^ith 
•  two  campuses.  Bet  weep  1972  ahcT1976,  I -served  as  Executive  Director  of  the  State 
Board  for'  Technical  tmd  Comprehensive  E^ffcatibh  in  South  Carolina.  As  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  South  Carolina  Technical  Education  System,  I  had  respbnsi- 
bility  for  IB  state:supperteaVcbm^  enrolling  in  excess  of 

125,000  students' annually:' LFrdm  1976  to  1979,-1  serve  as  Chancellor  of  the  Jones 
College  System,  a  group  of  14  private-  nonprofit  nationally  accredited  junior  and 
senior  colleges!  I  relate  my  prior  experience  in  brjgjer  to  indicate  that  I  have  been 
involved  in  private  and  nonprofit,  public,  and  proprietary  education  throughout  my 
lifetime  and  believe  that  I  am  able  to  assess  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each 
sector  of  postsecondary  vocational  education. 

•PRlVAtE  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION'S  IMPACT  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

According  4d  the  Digest  of  Education  Statistics  ^1981)  published^by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education,,  there  are  currently  over  6,700-private  postsecondary  ihstitu:* 
tibhs,  both  nonprofit  and  proprietary  L  in  the  United  States  offering  vocational  edu- 
cation programs.  The  primary  pn^pbse  of  these?  institutions  is  to  train  and  retrain 
workers  in  order  to  provide  skills  for  today's  job. market.  As  in  the  past,  the  majori- 
ty of  the  proprietary  school  students  are  recent  high  school  graduates:  However, 
evei  increasing  numbers  of  them  are  displaced  workers  whose  pbs$tw»is cr  entire 
occupations  have  been  eliminated,  house  wives  who  are  reentering  tha  job  market 
after  a,  number  of  years  at  home,  still-employed  persons  Who.  fear  that  tfc^ir  job 
skills  rapidly  are  becoming  obsolete,  and  college  graduates  who  cannot;  find  }6m  in 
their  economic  career  fields: 

Unlike  public  ^ocatiogal  systems  Slid  institutions,  the  private '.institutions  receive 

■  no  direct  state  ok  federal  financial  support:  They  exist  and  progress  almct^?  totally 
on  the  basis  of  thV  tuition  that  they  charge  to  tneir  students:,  Therefore,-  to  be  suc- 

_  cessfni  they  mast'do  an  excellent  job  of  that  training  and  placement  upon  gradaa-„ 

utIonV~     ,  'p.  _  '  ~ 

\__  Responsiveness  to.  changes  in  technology  and  job  needs  in  the  rnarJket-place  Js_riot 

**  orily_  an  .objective;  it_  is_  a  .matter  of  J  aaryi  vai  to  the  priyate  institution,  JJurinstiiii- 
t Lions  can  be  responsive_to  the demands  in  Ihe  jmarketplace  J^anseJJieylare  unen- 
cumbered^ by_-la_rge_  bureaucracies  _and  can. shange.  curricula,,  jas  .necessary^  \ery 
qu|ckly.__In  order  for  private.  voeaUQnBi  institutions  _tQ_remajn_  j:omj3etitive  with_  the 
ipwer-priced  public  institutions^  the.  private  institutions  ■provide_in iejisi_ve_  training 

l  for  -skills  development.  .  General \y% _t  hese  insti tutions __ai_so  -  providena-grea^  deal  of 

-flexibi ji ty  in  class  scheduling.  Cou rse  offerings _  in  com puters,  worn .  processing ■  and 
electronics  reflect  the  most  current  technology  for  the  business  unvironmenv. 

Another  reason  that  priyate  institutions  can  successfully  con ipete  with  the  >)ublic 
institutions  is  the  placemen\success  (oyer  80.  percent)  for  its  graduates.  Private  in-  ' 

.  stitutiohs  realize  that  if  they  are,  unable  "to. jjlace  their  graduates,  they  will  be 
unable  to  recruit  flew  students.  As  ah  example,  at  Strayer  College  we  have  a  pre- 
graduation  program  'which  includes -training  in  resume  writing,  interview  tech- 
niques, dress,  conduct  and  decorum  for  .the  interview  and  for  the  business' office. 
Also,  the  private. institution  tends  to, follow'-up  and  provide  upward  mobility  assist- 
ance to  its  graduates  by  tracking  them  even  after  they  have  been  placed  in  a  hew 
job:  For  example,  at  Strayer  .we  have  a  professional  placement  service  which  is 
available  to  ail  graduates  without  charge  throughout  their  careers. 
I  present .  this  background  because  it  is  important  for  Congress  to  recognize  the 

'  contribution  that  private  education  is  making  in  the  United  States  without,  any 
direct  subsidies.  In  spite  of  the  many  successes  of  these  institutions,  very  Jew.  of_  the 
(>,7_QQi_  4irivate_  postsecondary  Arocat!onal-instit0tions_participate_in_tlie  .Vocational « 

■  ^ucatiQn_Acl^pro^ams./In^fect^_ihere^are_very  fewdfour^year  postsecondary  ihstitu- ■ 
t_i ons  _ wh  i  c  h  _ par t icipatej in  the  .programs ,  _even. .  thou gh _so_me_  of  them .  now "  provide 
limited ;  vocational  education,  programs.  _WejJ_r^e_tlie:;&nCTess__to__rev?ew  the.reasons 
for _  this  nonparticipation  and.  to  m_ake_change_s  to  the i  VEA  to_  rectify,  the  problem. 
Our  specific  concerns  regarding  this  problem  are  discussed  in  the  remainder  of  the 
testimony.       ,  *  ....... 

Assessment  of  H.R.         and  current  'law;  recbrnmendations^fbr^revisions 
_  W_e  commend  the  sponsors  of  JtH.  4164.  for proposing,  changes  to  current  law- 
which  AICS  believes  will  imporve  vocational  education  nationwide.  These  changes*, 

.'  .',       455  ' 
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include:  requiring  a  doner  reiutfonship_be_tween  business  and  vocational  education 
'through;  coordination  with  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPAj  programs;  increas- 
ing theTi^tsecdndary set-aside  to  30  percent;  specifically  Acknowled^ng  the  possi- 
bility of  a  representative  to  the  state  advisory  council  on  vocational-technical  educa- 
tion from  private  nonprofit  and  proprietary  institutions;  and  increasing  the  empha- 
sis Tor  youths  with  special  needs  and  adult  training  and  retraining. 

However,  in  spite  of  these  positive  proposals,  a  proposed  definition^ change  in  H.R. 
•iilM.tp  Include,  only  ''public"  institutions  would  all  but  eliminate  any  opportunity 
-  for  students  attending  private  postsecondary  institutions,  both  proprietary  and  inde- 
pendent, nonprofit,  from  participating  in  the  VEA  programs.  Also,  H.R.  4164  would 
perpetuiLteifae^'spIeste  perpetuate  the  second- 

ary vocational  program  bias  that  exists  in  current  law. 

'The  4 "sole  state  agency 1  ■  needs  Jrevision  or  elim  i nation    _ ; ■ '  ;  _ 

The  current  Vocational  Education  Act  statute  and  K.R;  4164  gives  to  the  "sole 
state  agency"  complete  discretion  on  how,  funds  will  be  allocated.  In^at  least  34 
states,  _this  sole  state  agency  is  also  the  agency  with  primary,  responsibility  for  ele- 
inehtarylsLnd  Secondary  education.  Almost  all  states  administer  ^steecbridary  edu- 
cation through  a  separate  board  or  boards.  We  believe  that  in  many  s,ta^es  the*  ele- 
mentary and  secondary _bbards  or  the  vocational  education  staffs  do  hot  Jul ly  uhder- 
starid  the  needs  and  lprobl_em_s^  of  aS£ncies 
.tsi'e^mach  more  inclined  ta  cojicentraie  on  secondary,  vocational  gaining.  However, 
most  of  the  changes  affecting  technology  and ;  responsiveness  to  the  labor  market 

have  becured  at  the  postsecondary  leveL    _1    _L    _____  ... 

Given  the  responsibility  of  the  state  board  to  inordinate  the  development  of 
policy,  including  the  five-year  state  plan,  and  to  consult  with  the.  s_tate_advisbry 
council  on  vocational  education,  it  is  essential  that  the  perspective  of  postsecondary 
vocational  (occupational)  education  be -given  greater  consideration  in  the  planning 
process.  We  feel  that  the  states  should  be  given  greater  flexibility,  including  the 
option  to  administer  postsecondary  VEA  funds  through  a  different  board.  br  boards; 

.We  beiieve  that  senior  legislative  and  executive  branch  officials,  including  state 
higher  .education  agencies,  would  welcome  that  flexibility. 

_  The  stete^ plan  ^^S^??8  ^P^t  ^ro'ii 

private  posteecondjux  vocaJLional  .ins ti tuUpns.  The  current  law  incl udes  a .  rather  so- 
phisticated planning:  process^  in  which  Jjiput  is  so j icited  from  most  interested  parties 
at  all  levels.  The  state  jand  local  advisory,  councils are  required  by  law  to _haye repre- 
sentatives from  almost  every  area  of  postsecondary  education.  The  five-year  state 
plan  must  involve  the  active  participation  ;of  almost  all sectors  pfJ  vocational  educa: 
tioh  'the  National  Advisory  Council  on  VocationaLEJducatjgn .includes  representa- 
tives of  most  groups  involved  in  or  having  an  interest  in  vojCBtional  cdjicaiipiiunder 
the  VEA.  We  commend  the  sponsors  ctf  H.R.  4164  for  specifically  recognizing  <  the 
possibility  of  appointing  representatives  of  the  independent  and  proprietary  sectors 
to  the  state  advisory  councils  bh  vbcatibnaNtechnical  education*  \^ 
Increase  the  set-aside  for  postsecondary  vwdlwnat&ducation  to  40  percent     1    *  «.!_." 

The  current  law  requires  thai.  15  percent  of  basic  grant  funds  and  15  percent  of 
program  improvement/support  services,  funds  be!  spent by the i  states  for  students  en^ 
rolled  in  a  postsecondary  vocational  program.  To  be  counted  as  a  postsecondary  stu- 
dent for  the  purposes  of  the  set-aside,  a  person  must  be  enrolled,  :_n  a .  course  of  study 
which  will  result  in  an  associate  or  other  degree or  be  an:adult  w;h_o.  has  been  or  is  ^ 
how  in  the  labor  market.  Together^  .these  two  postsecondary  ^ucktipn^  populations 
equal  approximately  39  percent  of  the  total  vocational  education  enrollment  

As  noted  before,  vocatibhal  programs  in  most  private  institutions  are.  excluded 
from  coverage  in  the  state  .plans  for  vocational  education.  Almost  pf)  percent  of  voca- 
tional students  at  public  two-year  mstitutibns^^jnrollid  in  programs  which,  ate 
included  in  the  state  plan,  while  only  5  ,perc^t',of erirbnments  in{two-year  vocation- 
al programs- at  four-year  institutibna ^are  included  in  stete  plafiB.  jVirtaally  all  pro- 
prietary institutional enrol 1  merits  are  excluded  because  their  programs  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  state  plan.  -  •  i 

We  commend  the  sponsors  of  H.R.  4164  for  increasing  the  postsecondary  set-aside 
to  30  percent.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  increase  the  set-aside  still  further  .to  40  .per- 
cent. This  would _mbre  accurately  reflect  the  current  postsecondary  student  partici-'« 
1  pation_ in  .vocational  education  programs  and  the  trend  to  increased  participation  in 
these  programs  nationwide. 


■       :  • ,  '•• :  am  ... 

Make* [independent  institutions, .both  proprietary  and  nonprofit,  "eligible  recipizTits" 
_       under  the  law  *  "._  . 

The  current  law  and  H.R.  4164  allow  participation  &y  proprietary  institutions 
only  through  a  contract  with  the  administering  agency.  The  VEA  law  excludes  pro- 
prietary institutions  as  eligible  recipients  by  limiting  eligibility  to  "rionprGfit  fhstU 
tutiohs." H.R.  4164  would  restrict  eligibility  to  all  proprietory  and  independent  non- 
profit institutions  by  limiting  eligibility  to  "public  mstitutions"  only.  :  .  *. 

It  is  veryw  riffle  ul t  For  us  tb^ believe  that ;  Congress  would  intentially  exclude  stu- 
dents participating  in  the  excellent  vocational  programs  at  the  6700+  private  {pro- 
prietary %nd  independent  nonprofit)  institutions  in  the  United  States  Therefore;  we 
strongly  urge  Congress  to  use  the  common  definition  of  postsecondary  educational 
institution  by  deleting  the  woH^  the  current  law  definition  and 

"public"  from  theH.R,  4 16i  definition 

and  particir^tion  for  all  vocational  education  programs  (certificate;  associate  or  bac- 
calaureate degree)  at  all  institutions  public,  private  nonprofit  and  proprietary. 


Provide  more  accountability  for  funds  tute  :  * 

Corollary  issues  which  invohe  1  exclusion  of  proprietary  institutions  include 
the  treatment  of  performance  reo^irenients  by  the  recipients  of  ^  VEA  funds  and  the 
review  of  existing  voc-ed  cc^uabi);»>  -  before  using  VEA  funds  to  establish .  new  pro- 
grams or  facilities.    _______  •  ' 

We  firmly~believe  that  Cot  ?j*st>  >  nould  hold  recipients  of  VEA  funds  to  high  per- 
formance standards.  Co»v-  .  t,^  Sould  ensure  that  any  institution  using  VEA  funds 
should  demonstrate  the  'needs  fa.  those  funds  and  the  ability  to  provide  the  training 
necessary.  Moreover,  it  is  essential  that  some  Indication  be  given -of  .the  degree  to. 
which  those  students  are  placed  once  they  receive. the. training.  Given  the  placement. 
statistics_pr_esente3  feariieri_it_is  our  opinion  that  privBi3^vo^tiojiai^e4ucBtiojtdoes-a- 


better  job_ofirainij\g^students_and  finding  them  jobs  than  does  public  education, 

We  ajso_  encourage.  Congress  to  make_yery_  clear  that  VEA  funds  should  not  be 
used  for  the  construction^  of_new  buildings. or  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  where 
existing  facilities  and  equipment  is  the  immediate  *xea  are  already  available.  Funds 
for  vocational  education^  both  from  federal. and  state  -zoxzut  *  "*£  :  finely  limited. 
It  would,  be  unfortunate  if  those  finite  funds  vsccKi  used  for  duplicative  pro-  .  -j: 
grams;  equipment  or  facilities.  • 

:     \  conclusion  .'■  •     '  " 

Thank  you  for  allowing  AICS  to  present  its  recommendations  regarding  the  VEA 
reauthorization.  Your  leadership,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  leadership  of  this  Commit- 
tee  is  essential  to  the  continued  success  of  the  vocational  education  programs.  We^  ^ 
firmly  believe  that  private  vocational  education  should  be  an  active  and*  equal  parti-*  , 
pant  in  that  vocational .  education  delivery  system.  Nationwide,  proprietary  institu-  ~ 
tipns  and  other  independent  institutions  are  providing  excellent  training  for  postsec-  « 
ondary  students  to  meet  the  demands  of  the'„new  and  ever-changing  job  market.  We 
do.  not  ask  for  secial  treatment  or  a  specific  set-aside.  We  only  ask  that  our  institu- 
tions be  allowed  compete  bh  an  equal  basis  for  VEA  funds  with  other <  providers  of 
vocational  education.  • 

In  order  to  compete  equitably,  we  urge  you  to  expand  the  definition  of  "postsec-. 
ondary  educational  institution  ,  increase  the  postsecondary  set-a3ide  to  40  percent,  * 
allow  each  state  to  determine  which  agency  administers  the  VEA  funds,  arid  allow" 
vocational  programs  at  ail  academic  levels" to  be  eligible  for  VEA  funding. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CHARLES  E.  PALMER,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
BOARD,  STRAYER  COLLEGE,  INCM  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD, 
ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS,  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  STEPHEN  FRIEDHEIM,  PRESIDENT,  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  Palmer.  Mr:  Chair^nan  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education,  my  names  is 
Gharles  E.  Palmer.  I  am  chairman  of  the  board  of  Strayer  College, 
Inc.  ...  .  " 
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I  have  a  written  statement,  which  i  would  request  be  admitted  :  '.;& 
into  the  recprdt  Mr^Chaij-mari.  '  1 

.      Mr.  Goodong.  I  have  no  xJbjection: 
:  r.prvPALMER.  Thahk^pu,  Mr.  Chairman, 

.1  also  serve  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools,  which  is  known  popular-.    ,  ,  § 
ly  as  AICS.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  represent  ^ 
-   AICS  regarding  PI.R.  4164,  the  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act 
.  of  1983  and  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  kAct,  in  :£ 
*   general,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  participation  of  students  at-  i 
.   tending  postsecoridary,  vocational  institutions  in  the  vocational  0> 
education  programs.  .    -,  ''-ft 

Accompanying  me  today  is  Stephen  B.  Friedheim,  president  of 
AICS.  He  is  in  the  audience  as'he-was  unable  to  be  at  the  table. 
_  The  Assbciation  pf  Independent  CpUe^es  .  v 

ciatlon  of  581,  as  of  today,  diverse  schools  and  colleges  specializing 
in  business^  jjIus  another  210  branch  campuses— cpjrijrietei  free?  -:'t 
standing  branch  campuses  of  those  "institutions.^  Our  institutions 
range  from  business  or  specialized  schools  offering  training  of  up  to  ~  r 
1  year  in  length  to  junior  and  senior  colleges  offering-recognized    v ,  ; 

associate  and  baccalaureat  degrees.    .  ^  1  'r  \ 

. ;  There  are  an  estimated  450,000  students  enrolled  in  these  institu-  * 
.   tions.  •  •  :  ^ 

Str^tyerjCollege,  Inc.,  is  the  owner  of  Strayer,  College",  with  cam- 
.  ,  puses  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  Arlington,.  Va.,  which  are  both  na- 
tionally accredited  and  regionally  accredited  by  the  Middle  States  ^     "■  '] 
Association,  and  a  Stray er  Business  College  in  Baltimore,  which  is  ~ ' , 

1  a-  national  accredited,  2-year  institution  established  in  1892.  It  .    ,  . 

awards  diplomas  and  certificates. 

From  1948  to  19G8,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  was  the  owner  and  president  « 
of  eight  proprietary,  independent  business  schools  and  colleges— 
..•    junior  colleges-- and  from  1954  to  1972,  I  was  president  of  Palmer 
College,  a  regionally  and  nationally  accredited,  nonprofit  junior  col- 

:     lege,  general  purpose*  with  two  campuses.   .  ,   

Between  1972  and  1976  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  exeeii-  ; 
tive  director  of  the  State  board  for  technical  and  comprehensive 
education  in  South  Carolina  in  that  position  I  had  the  total  execu- 
tive responsibility  for  16  State-supported,   .omprehensive,  2-year 
colleges,v  enrolling  in  excess  of  125,000  students  annually.       _  _  ^ 
:  From  1976  to  1979  I  served  as  chancellor  of  a  grou^of  14,  pri-  - 
vate,  nonprofit,  nationally^accredited,  junior  and  seni^cbll^esj  I  \-y  '•'{ 
f  ,      have  been  involved  in  private,  nonprofit,  public,  propriety  educa-  v  ;  • 
:  tibh  throughout,  my  % 
,  cause  I  believe  this  broad,  comprehensive  background' ."enables . "me'  ^ 
tp  a&.       the__strengths__^  of  each  sect^^of  post-  '£\ 

secondary,  vocational  education.    7  -      '  :i 

There  are  currently  over  6,700  private,  postsecondary  institu-  :  , 
tions,  both  nonprofit  and  proprietary  in  the  United  States  offering 
the  areas  referred  to  as  vocational  and  technical  education  .pro-  • 
grams.  We  prefer  to  refer  to  them  as  occupational  prograihs/1  ■  .  ;/.;^ 

The  primary  purpose  o£  these  institutions  is  to  train  and  retrain  % 
:    workers  in  order  to  provide  skills  for  today's  job  market  ^Unlike   ;  :£i 
pubjib  vocational  systems  and  institutions  the  private  institutions '  /  -^j 
receive  no  jiirect  State  or  Federal  financial  support.  In  keeping  y\V) 
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with  the  testimony  provided  by ihe  .three 'MemBera. of  Sbnj^^'^r-  ' 
Her  tbte^,  I  wbiUd  U 

their  own  funding;  they  provide  their  own  facilities;  they  provide 
their  own  equipment..  They  are ;  taxpayers,  by  and  large,  rather, 
than  tax  consumers,  if you  would  permit that  distinction.  v  ■■ 
'._  They '_  can  expand,  as  /needed,  providing  those  resou rcesr  :come '  :  - 
from  private  sources  rather  than  ^calling  bri  public  resources  for 
which  there  are  so  many  other  .needs.  Congressman  W^den  re- 
ferred to  a  partnership  and  Lsuggesttoyou  a  partnership  of  public 
arid  *  private  education  is  very  liadly  heeded  at  this  particular  time. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  characteristic  of  these  institutighs_is 
that,  to  be  successful  they  must  fdo  an  excellent  job  of  training  and 
placement  upon  graduation,  ^e^  v.  • 

gy  and  job  needs  is  a  matter  of  survival  to  the  private  institution. 
Our  institutions  can  be  responsive  to  the  demands  in  the  market- 
place because  they  ,  are  unincumbered  by  large  bureau  bureaucrat     .  > 
cies  ajid_c_ari_  chan^ 
•  technologies  and  our ^changing  economy  very,  very  quickly.  These  , 
institutions  provide 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  time  to  get  someone  into  an  educa-  ;  ,  / 

tional  setting  is  when  they  are  ready-and-when-there  is  a  need  and  —  

they  do  not  have  to  wait  for  extended  periods  of  time  to  follow  the 
"  normal  routine— annual  types;  of  beginning  dates  which  other  insti- 
tutions need  to  follow.  T  ;. 

Another  reason  that  private  institutions  can  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  public  institutions  is  the  placement  success,  of  over  80 
percent  for  its  graduates.  They  simply  realise  that  if  they  are 
unable  to  place  the  graduates,  they  will  be  unable  to  recruit  new  , 
students.  It's  just  that  simple.  It's  just  that  important.  . 

The  private  institutions  tend  to  follow  up  and  provide  upward/ 
mobility  assistance  to  its  graduates  by  tracking  them  even  "after . 
they  have  been  placed  in  a  hew  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  few  of  the  6,700-plus,  private,  posjsecondary  , 
vocational  institutions  participate  in  the  Vocational  Education  .Act  — — ~~ 
programs:  AICS  has  ipade  an  assessment  of  H.R.  4184  and  the  cur- 
rent law  and  we  have  some  recommendations  for  revisions.  v 

We  commend  the  sponsors  of  H.R.  4164  for  proposing  changes  to 
current  law,  which  AICS  believes  will"  improve  vocational  education 

 naU©^wide,-44vould-lik«-4»-point  out  that  the  general  public,  in  my , 

opinion,  relates  vocational  education,  to  secondary  education:  We  - 
consider  technical  education  perhaps-  to  be  more  directly  related  to  v-. 
post&econdary-  education.  Occupational  education  probably  covers 
both,  but  is  more  directly  related  to  the  more  adult  population.  • 

In  spite  of  the  positive  proposals  contained  in  H.R.  4184  a.  pro- 
posed definition  change  to  include  only  public  institutions  would 
all  but  eliminate  any  opportunity  for  students  attending  private, 
postsecbndary^  institutions,  both  proprietary  and  independent  _non- 
'v"  profit,  just  simply  would  not  be  eligible  to  participate.     *        "  . 

Also  H.R.  4164  would  perpetuate,  the  jsole  State  agency  require- 
ment and  thereby  perpetuate  the  secondary  vocational  program 
bias  that  exists  in  the  current  iaw.      •  •  ■:  . 

We  suggest,  most  respectfully,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  sole  State 
agency-  concept  needs  revision  or  elimination.  The  current  Voca-  ~ 
— -$  tional  Education  Act  statute  and  H.R.  4164  . gives  to  the  sole  State 

,::ii9/./:=  ,rc«§ 
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agency  complete  discretion  on  how  funds  will  be  allocated!  In  many 
States,  the  majority~6f  them,  the  elementary  and  secondary  boards 
or  the  vocational  education  staffs  do  not  fully  understand  the  needs 
arid  problems  of  postsecondary  vocational  or,  occupational  training. 
These  agencies  are  much  more  inclined  to  concentrate  on  second- 
ary vocational  training  to  the  almost  virtual  exclusion  of  the  need 
For  the  adults — for  the  retraining  or  other  aspects  of  occupational 
training,  which  is  absolutely  directly  related  to  the  purpose  of  this . 
..  ..  act.  ■'.  .  :  -  j  .  V 

It  is  essential,  -in  our  opinion,  that_  the  perspective  of  post- 
.  secondary  vocational  education  be  g^ven  greater  consideration  j  in 

the  planning  prbc_^Si_WeJfedJbhat  thejsfetj^_sto 
«■  er.  flexibility,  including  the  option  to  administer  postsecondary  vo- 
cational education  funds^ through  a  .different aboard or  boards.  L  __[' 

/We  commend  the  sponsors  of  H.fL  4164  for  ..specifically  recogniz- 
*   ing  th e  _  jjossibllity^iM  PQssible,_  in  oth e r _^ords^tp  appoint 

representatives  of  :  the  independent  and  proprietary  sectors :  jtx>  the 
State  advisory  councils  on  vocational  and  technical  education;  • 

The  AIGS  also  recommends,  Mr:  Chairman,  an  increase  in  J;he 
set-aside  for  postsecondary,  vocational  education,  to  40  percent.  The 
current  law  requires  that  15  percent  of  basic  grant  funds  and! 1 15 
percent  of  program  improvement  and  support  funds  or  services 
funds  be  spent  by  the  States-ibr  students  enrolled  in  a  postsecond- 
ary, vocational  program.  That  total  is,  15  percent  under  the 
present.  The  two,  however,  postsecondary  education  populations 
equal  approximately  39  percent,  of  the  total  vocational  education 
enrollment  and  on  this,  basis  we  suggest  that  it  should  be  a  40-per- 
cenirset-aside  rather  than  a  15-percent  set-aside.  1 
'  Mr.  Chairman,  virtually  all  prdpnet^ 

are  excluded  from  the  vocational  education  programs  because  those  * 
.  programs  and  the  proprietary  and  independent,  nonprofit  institu- 
tions are  not  covered  by  the  State  plans;  i  ' 

We  commend  the  sponsors  of  H.R.  4164  for  increasing  the  pjost-' 
secondary  set-aside  to  30  \  percent,  but'  we  also  encourage— urge 
Congress  to  increase  the  set-aside  still  further  to  the  40  percent, 
which  I  have  previously  mentioned.  This  would  more  accurately  re-  * 
fleet  the  current  postsecondary  student  participation  in  vocational 
V^Teducation  programs  and  the  trend  to  increased  participation  in  this 
(     type  of  program— I.  am  talking  about  postsecondary  programs-rna- 
'V<  tionwide.  :    ,  ~  A  f 

'  A  very  significant  and  important  recommendation  also  is  that  we 
urge  Congress  to  make  independent  institutions  both  proprietary 
and  nonprofit,  _eligible  recipients  under  the;  law.  The  current  law 
and  H.R.  4164"allow  participation  by  proprietary  institutions  (only 
through  a  contract  with  the  administering  age ndy.  The  vocational 
education  law  excludes  proprietary  institutions  as  eligible  recipi- 
ents by_  limiting  eligtoility  to  nonprofit  institutions.  .  H.R.  f  4164 
would  restrict  eligibility to  all  proprietary  and  independent  non- 
:  profit  institutions  b£  limiting  eligibility  to  public  institutions) only.  ■ 
In  both  cases  the  end  result  is  the  same — proprietary,  independent,, 
nonprofit  institutions  cannot  participate;  they  are  simply  not)  eligi- 
ble recipients  and  we  think'this  is  not  only  grossly  inequitable,  but 
<     we  feel  that  a  "tremendous  resource  available  in  this  cpuntryNfor 
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postsecondary^oducation  js  not  being  utilized,  it  is  being,  excluded 

with  no  consideration  whatsoever.      __  ' 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  believe  that  Congress  would  inters 
tjpnally excludeistudents  tb_participate  in  the  excellent  vocational 
educational  programs  at  the  6,700-plus  private  institutions  incthe 
United  States.  Therefore,'  Mr.  Chairman,  we  strongly  urge  Congress 
to  use  the  common  definition  of  postsecondary  educational  institu? 
tidri  by  deleting  the  words  nonprofit  from  the  current  lsiw  arid 
public  from  H.R.  4164.  Xhis  would  permit  and  encourage  eligibility^ 
arid  participation  for  all  vocational  education  programs— Certifi- 
cate, associate  or  baccalaureate  degree — and  there  are  a  lot  more  of 
these  programs  at  the  4-year  level  now  than  there  used  to  be  and 
they  are  needed  at  the  4-year  level — at  all  institutions,  whether 
-  they  be  public,  private  noriprofitj  or  proprietary. 

4We  also  recommend  that  there  be  more  accountability  required 
for  the  use  of  these  funds:  We  firmly  believe  that  Congress  should 
hold. recipients  of  VA  funds  to  high  performance  standards.  Con- 
gress should  insure  that  any  institution  using  vocational  education 
funds  should  demonstrate  the  needs  for  those  funds  and  the  ability 
to  provide  the  training  necessary.  _ 

.  Moreover,  it  is L  essential that,  some,  indication  be  ^iveri_pL the 
degree  to  which  these]  students  are- placed  in  gainful  employment 
once^  the#  receive  the;  training. ^_We_  also  encourage  Congress to 
make  very  clear;  that  VEA  funds  should  not  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction, bf 

existing  facilities  and  equipment  in  the  immediate  area  are  already 
^  Y^i lab] e.  There Jshou_l<J_be_  rib  _  duplication  wherever  the  facilities , 
M  and  the  equipment  are  in  the  community^  1 

It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  these  finite  funds  would  be  used 
for  duplication  of  programs,  equipment,  or  facilities.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  that  kira  of  unnecessary  duplication. 

In.  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  allow- 
ing AICS  to  present  its  recommendations  regarding  the  VEA  reau- 
thorization. The  leadership  of  this  committee:  is  essential  to j  the 
continued  succ£sSyof  the  vocational  education^  programs:  ./ 

We  firmly  believe  that  private  vocational^ 
should  be  an  active  and  equal  participant  in  that,  vocational  educa- 
tion delivery  system.  We  recognize  its  importance^  We  feel  that  pri- 
vate vocational-  education  should  be  an  essentia^  part  of  it.  Nation- 
wide proprietary;,  institution_s_-and^          independent"  institutions 
are  providing  excellent  training  for  postsecondary  students  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  new  arid  ever-changing  job  rriarket. 
.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that  quite  often  private  institu-  ' 
t*©ns  are  on  the  cutting  edge  because,  by  their  nature,  they  are 
able  to  react  using  their  own  funds,  their  own  financing*  their  own 
leadership  abilities  to  react  more  quickly  than  can  a  public  institu- 
tion which  has  a  bureaucratic  environment  through  which  they 
must  work  and  rightfully  so,  but  it  does  provide  the  opportunity, 
and  many  times,  more  effective  approach.     ,: 

We  only  ask — the  AiCS  only  asks — that  our  institutions  be  al- 
;,"  lowed  to  compete  for  VEA  funds  on  an  equal  basis  with  pther  pro- 
viders of  vocational  arid  technical  education.  In  order  to  compete 
equitably,;  we  ask.  you  to  expand  the  definition  of  postsecondary 
educational  institution,  increase  the  postsecondary  set-aside  to  40 
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percent,  allow  each  State  to  determine  which  agency  administers 
the  vocational  education  funds  and  allow  vocational  programs  at 
all  levels— secondary  and  postsecondary,  high  school,  2-year  col- 
lege, ^ear  college— to be  eligible L^orVEA  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman^  I  respectfully  submit  that  the  private  sector  of 
education  is  one  of  this  Ration's  greatest  resources  and  largely 
unused.  We  urge  admittance  into  partnership  of  our  independent, 
private  educational  institutions  and  systems  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Nation  and  its  citizens. 

I  thank  ybdjfor  the  opportunity  to  testify  today. 

Mr!  Goodung.  Were  either  you  or  a  representative  from  your 
group  working  with  the  groups  who.  have  been  trying  to  put  this 
legislation  together? 

Dr.  Palmer,  yes,  sir,  we  have  been: 
.  Mr."  Goodung.  Ms.  Mayor. 

.  [The  prepared  statement  of  Marie  Mayor  follows;]_  ^, 

.  Pkei»arki>  Statement  of  Marie  Mayor,  Chairperson,  LEGisi^TivE  Committee, 
•  <  Vocational  Education  Equity  Council  / 

j  Good  morning.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity.  to_present  testimony  at  the  hear- 
•  ings  on  H:R.  416*4,  "The  Vocational  Technical  Education  _Ac_t of  1983^My J?ame  is 
Marie  Mayor.  I  have  been  a  state  sex  equity  coordinator  for  six  years_and_  am  speak- 
ing today  on  behalf  of  the  Vocational  Education  Equity  Council^  the  professional  or- 
gan izatiori  represeri  ting  full-time  sex  equity  coordinators,  vocational  civil  rights  per- 
sonnel arid  other  vocational  educators i  thrbughbut  the  United  States;  • 

The  Councils  priority  in  vocational  education  is  similar  to  the  Act:  Members  of 
the  Council  are  interested  in  providing  male  arid  female  students  equal  Opportunity 
to  prepare  jbr  occupations  outside  and  inside  fche  home.-  -  - 

_The,  Council  appreciates  the  ^  to  the  federal 
.  role  in  proyiding  services. f o_r_  women  and^men  wh q  are  seeki in i g  em ployrnent  training 
i  n  voc  ati  o  fta  1- tech  n  ical  education,,  •  especially  woki  en ,  and  men  en  roll  ed  i  n  programs 
non-traditional  for  the*ir  sex.  The  American  VocationaLAsspciatipn  has .  b"roiight__to- 
the  attention*  of  Congress  issues  to  be  addressed  if  .women  and  men  are ;  to  experi- 
ence equal  opportunity  in  America's  educational' institutions,!  \  ____■_„   

The  American  Vocational  Association  has,  also  informed,  vocational  educators 
throughout  the  country  of  the  progress  seen  during' the  last  six  years  in  improving 
opportunities  for  female  arid,  male,  minority  and  disabled  students.  .  _      —    ^  — 

The  Council  would  like  to  use  as  a  preamble  for  our  testimony  tqday  a  quote  from 
Dr."  Henry  David  given  before  this  Committee  when  he, discussed  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  Study  on  Vocational  Education.  Dr.  David  was  responding  to  a 
que'stion_po_sed  by  Chairman  Perkins.      _     _  _  ,         -     w  v 

 Chairman  Perkins.  If  you  Had  to  make  one  recbriirrieridatibn i  on  where  you  think 

vocational  education  ought  to  be  going  in  the  next  20  years,  what  would  that  recom- 
mendation be?  -  -    •     .....    '     .  . 

Dr.  Da vi d.  4  V.  ,  M n  Cha  i  r  manx  J  woul d_haye  ypca tip pal .  education ,  together  wi th- 
other  parts  of  our  huge  educational  enterprise,  concern  itself  with  the  provision  if 
opportunities  for  those  who  lack  them,  SoJ_  would  place  the  emphasis  upon  the 
broadening  of  the  notion  of  equality  of  _oppoKunityL_which  I  regard  as  a  central 
theme  for  the  development  of  American  education  almost  from  the  founding  of  the 
Republic."  1  '  _  _     ___   •  .  * 

The  NIE  Studs  of  Vocational  Education  on  .  which  Dr.  David  was  reporting  cost 
three  million  dollars  to  complete.  The  Council  agrees  with  Dr.  DayidVeomments 
and  feels  that  eqval  educational  opportunity  is  the  strongest  role  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  education.  The  Council  hopes  the  Congress  will  continue  to  fund  educa- 
tional equity  as  a  priority  of  the  federal  role  in'-?vocational  technical  education. 


>  iiedrinps  on  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  -I&B3;  Part  h:  National.  Insti- 
•  tute  of  Education  Study:  Wednesday,  October  2 1,  1981'.  House  of  Representatives,  Subcommittee 
on  Elementary.  Secondary,  and  Vocational  ; Education,  Committee,  on  Education  and  Uibor, 
Washington,  D.C  _ 
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The  Council  would  like  to  iiiake  the _fo_j lowing,  technical .  recommejidations_  to 
ensure  the  intent  of  Congress-  is  dear  when  the  regulations  are  written  to  imp  le- 
nient H.R.  41 04.  ,  ,  -/r   ;  * 

SECTION  401(C)  (!)  STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  RESPONSIBILITIES  ' 


The  present  language_of  H.R,_4164  leaves  open  the»possibiiity  of  a  state  assigning 
foil  time  personnel  responsibility,  for  vocational  equity  and  Other  .unrelated  duties. 
VVe  have  seen [  this  happejn  many  times  during  the  past  8  years  in  regard  to  Title  IX. 
The  history _oM  IX  includes  the  fact  that  even  though 

local  un_d_ state,  agencies  are  .required  to  appoinrTjtl^  J^^ordinators  in  each 
agency,__the  usual  practice  is  to  assign  many*  other  atffes**anreliried  to  sex  equity  to 
the  cpordinator,  Thereibre_ Title  LK  responsibilities  often  do  not  receive  the  attention 
that  they  deserve.  It _wo_u_ld  be  a  retreat  from  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
menu?  to  allow  this__to_occur.  The  Council  recommends  that  the  Committee  rewrite 
Suction  4J)2(cKlJ  as .follows^  T  "      .  _ 

\\A_ny  State  desiring  to_  parti_cipate  in  the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
assign  at  least,  one  individual  to  work  full-time  to  assist  the  St.^tr  board  to  fulfill' the 
purposes  of  this  Act  by—  .  ^       _  ,   :  V 

The  Stanford  Research.  in  1978  that  adote.icr-vc  pregnancy  and 

parenthood [  costs  the  Ameikan  .taxpayer  $8J3  billion  each  year.  And,  theybunger  a 
mother  is  when  she  -has  +ier :Xirst_£hild,_:the .more  likely  she  is  to  live  in  poverty^ 
...  To  meet  the  needs  of  womeji  in  JJie_se^roups  arid  disadvantaged  women  the  Coan* 
til  rocpminends -.t.hat_;programs;jjpr_  dis|3aced  homemakers^  single  heads  of  house- 
holds, disabled  women,  older  women,  and  teenage  parents  be  mandatory  not  option- 
ed- .  _ 

SECTION  402  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON'  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION* 


.  State  Advisory  Coancils  have  offered  strong  support  to  vocational  educators  serv- 
ing special  needs  populations,  minorities,  and  women;  To  better  ensure  this  support 
the.Council  recommends  retaining  the  composition  requirements  for  Council  mem- 
bership. :  _ 

St:crriON  301  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATiON  DATA  SVSTEM 

Accurate  data  analysis  drives  accountability,  impact  evaluation,  arid  planning. 
The  Coo  ncil  recommends  that  data  collection  requirerrierits  riiaridate  enrollment 
data  by  sex  within  race  and  disability  to  ensure  that  data  will  be  available  tb  assess 
the  status  of  female"  arid  male  students,  particularly  minority  arid/br  disabled 
female  students.  , 


pfr  SECTION  304  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Council  recoiumends  -the  inclusion  of  sex  equity  as  an  issue  to  be  addressed 
by  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education,  The  Center  should 
identify  strategies  to  ■promote  equal  access  to  vocational  education  and  employment 
training  programs.  - —  -  '  ' 

...To  .prevent  future  misiriterpr^tatibri  the  Council  :  also  recommends  that  Section 
401(c)(2)  be  changed  Trom  each  State  shall  reserve  riot  less  then  $50\000  in  each 
fiscal  year"  to  "each  State  shall  expend  riot  less  thai;  $50,000  in  each  fiscal  year". 


SECTION  432(a)  WITHHOLDING  OF  FUNDS;  JUDICIAL  REVIEW  i 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  technicality  withtri  H.R.  4164  is  in  Section  432(a).  The! 
Council  recommerids  that  the  language  be  changed  to  prohibit. states  from  returning 
the  $50,000  vocational  sex  equity  funds  arid,  thus,  be  able  to  avoid  the  responsibility 
of  providing  sex  equity  programs  as  Section  401(c)  requires.  Section  432(a)  as  pres- 
ently written  \vOuld  also  permit  a  state  to  return  to  the;  federal  government  monies 
for  prograriis  serving  the  handicapped  arid/br  disadvaritaged  arid  Estill  continue  to 
receive  monies  for  other  vocational  prograriis  in  the  Act.  Likewise,  it  appears  -that- a 
state  not  supporting  the  State  Advisory  Council  could  return  monies  set  aside  for 
the  SACVE  and  continue  to  receive  monies  for  Other  vocational  activities. 


SECTION  242 <b)  AUTHORIZATION  OF  GRANTS  AND  USES  OF  FUN_DS__  _,_  <_ 

Educational  and  employment  equity  are  crucial  issues  for  disabled  persons.  It  Is 
clear  that  the  need  for  support  of  vocational  programs  is  especially  crucial  Tor  dis-; 
abled  women,  particularly  disabled  rriinority  women.  Disabled  women  suffer  from 


the  worst  effects  .of  'cumulative  und  complex  discrimination.  Minority  disabled 
Women  now  earn  12  cents  for . each  .dollar  non-disabled  white  men_- earn  and  their 
uitemployment  rate  inmost  9Q__percen_t  Therefore,  the [.Council -^rimQnds  that 
H.K:  4164  include  strategies  to  hetter_serye  women  and  girls  with  disabilities.  -  - 

In  conclusion  I  would  like_to_urge  the  Committee- to  continue  to L.PX^QteJtne 
status  of  female  and  male  students  in  vocational  programs  rion-lraditional  for  their 
sex:  We  particularly  urge.  ihe__Comroittee  to  initiate  legislation  designed  to  increase 
the  participation  of  women,  minority,  and/or  disabled  3tudents  in  high  technology  * 
and  scientific  programs  in  vocational  education  and  other  education  programs.  - 

The  Vocational  Education  Equity_Council  appreciates  the-opportunity_to  bring 
these  concerns  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  today.  I  would  be  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  any  specific  questions.  Thank  you  very  much.  -  « 

STATEMENT  OF  MARIE  MAYOR,  CHAIR,  LEGISLATIVE  COMMIT- 
TEE, VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  EQUITY  COUNCIL  AND  SEX 

EQUITY  COORDINATOR,  MARYLAND  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

EDUCATION  '}"  _  _ 

Ms.  Mayor.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  the  op-' 
portunity  to  present  testimony  at;  the  Jiearings  on  HR.  4164.  My 
name  is^Marie  Mayor.  I  have  been-  a  State  sex  equity  coordinator 
for  6  years  and  that's  the  length  of  the  94-482  legislation.  I  am 
Speaking  today  on  behalf  of  the  Vocational  Education  Equity  Coun- 
cU^vtheLj)rQfessional  organization  representing  full-time  sex  equity 
Coordinators,  vocational  civil  rights  personnel,  and  other  vocational 
educators  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  council's  priority  in  vocational  education  is  similar  to  the 
priorities,  that  are  in  parts  of  the  act.  JViembers  of  the  council  are 
interested  in  providing  male  and  female  students  equal  opportunity 
to  prepare  for  occupations  outside  and  inside  the  home.  The  council 
appreciates  the  committee's  past  interest  and  attention  to  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  providing  services  for  women  and  men  who  were  seek- 
ing employment  training  in  vocational-technical  education^espe- 
cially  women  and  men  enrolled  in  programs  nontraditional 
their  seji.  .    _   _    '   •   

The  American  Vocational  Association  has  brought  to  the atten- 
t ion  of  Congress  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed  if  women  and 
rnetTare  to  experience  equal  opportunity  in  America's  educational 
institutions.  The  American  Vocational  Association  has  also  in- 
formed vocational  educators  throughout  the  country  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  during  the  last  6  years  in  improving  opportuni- 
ties for  female  and  male  students,  handicapped  students,  and  mi- 
nority students.   _  -  TT-  \:UA 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  testimony  on  H.K.  41b4 
and_  to  hear  the  support  of  many  groups  across  the  United  States 
who  support  continued  efforts  to  promote  sex  equity  in  vocational 
education.  —  ■_  -  -  ■  - ; 

The  council  would  like  to  use  as  a  preamble  tor^  our  testimony 
today  a  quote  from  Dr.  Henry  David  given  before  this  committee 
when  he  discussed  the  National  Institute  of  Education's  study  on 
vocational  education.  Dr.  David  was  responding  to  a  question  posed 
by  Chairman  Perkins.    , 

Chairman  PerRins  question:  -  _:  .  « 

-  If  you  had  to  make  one  recommendation  on  where  you  think  yocationa!  education 
-  ought  to  be  going  in  the  next  20  yean*,  what  would  that  recommendation  be? 

And  Dr.  David's  response: 
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Mr.  Chuirmuh.  I  would  huve*\£ocntidnal  education  together  with-other  pai^oXour 
•"-  *<r  Mutational,  e.nter^riseJJbhcerh  itself  with  the  provision  of  opportunities-forl 
fu  ^w  wic  lack  them.  So.  I  wbulb^place^  the  eriiphasis  upon  the  broadening  of  the 
:  "^:on  of  equality  of  opportunity  which  I  regard  as  a  central  theme  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  education  almost  from  the  rounding  of  our  republic. 

The  NIE  study  of  vocational  education  on  which  Dr.  David  was 
reporting  cost  $3  million  to  complete.  Tile  council ,  agrees  jvith  Br, 
David's  comments  and  feels  that  equal  educational  opportunity  is 
the  strongest  role  af  the  Federal  Government  in  education.  The 
H  council  hopes  that  the  Congress  will  continue  to,  fund  educational 
equity  as  a  priority  of  the  Federal  role  in  vbcatibhal-technical  edu- 
cation, j  _/'_'__ 

The  council  would  like  to  make  the  following  technical  recorrir 
.    Jnendations  to  insure  that  the  intent  of  Congress  is  clears when"the 

regulations  for  H.R.  4164  are  written.  ,   

Section    401(c)(1),    State    administrative    responsibilities;  -The 
present  language  of  H.R.  41 64  leaves  open  the  possibility  of  a  State 
,  assigning  full-time^personnel  responsibility  for  vocational  equity 
and  other  unrelated  duties.  We  have  seen  this  happen  during  the 
past  8  years  in  regard  to  title  IX.  The  history  of  the  implementa- 
v  tion  of  title  "IX  includes  the  fact  that  even  though  a  ]ocal  and  State 
agency  is  required  to  appoint  a  title  IX  coordinator  the  usual  prac- 
tice by  these  agencies  is  to  assign  many  other  duties  to  the  coordi- 
nator  and  many  of  those  duties  are  not  related  to  sex  equity.  • 
Therefore,  title  IX  responsibilities  often  do  hot  receive  the  atten- 
tion that  they  deserve.  It  would  be  a  retreat  from  the  1976  Voea- 
.  tional  Education  amendments  to  allow  this  to  occur  in  vocational 
education.  The  council  recommends  that  the  committee  rewrite  sec- 
tion 401(c)(1)  as  follows:  ...      .    .  c, 

.  .Any  state  desiring  to  Darticipate  in  the  programs  authorized  by  this  act  shall 
assign. at  least  one  indivic  ual  to  work  full-time  to  assist  the  state  board  to  fulfill  the 
purposes  of  this  act; 

To  prevent  further  misinterpretations  the  council  also  recom- 
mends that  section  401(c)(2)  be  chaihged  from,  quote,  "Each  state 
shall  reserve  not  less  than  $50,000  in  each  fiscal  year,"  to,  quote, 
.  ■'Each  state  shall  expo      m:  >*sf  than*$50,000  irl  each  fiscal. year," 
unquote. 

Section  432(a),  w:^v.*;Wt^  v7*  funds. 

Mr.  Goodlinc.  Woultf  yo'a /include  the  word  wisely? 

Ms.  Mayor.  I  am  sorry.  I  didn't  hear  the  question. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Would  you  include  the  word  wisely?  

Ms.  Mayor.  Yes,  very,  very  wisely.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  GooDtikG:  Perhaps  the  most  serious  technicality within  H.R. 
4164  is  in  section  432(a).  The  council  recommends  that  the  lan- 
guage be  changed  to  prohibit  a  State  from  returning  the  $50,000 
sex  equity  set-aside  and  thus  be  able  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of 
providing  sex  equity  programs,  as  section  401(c)  requires^  , 

Sectioit  432(a),  as  presently  written,  wouicLalsb  permit,  it  ap« 
pears,  a  State  to  return  to  the  Federal  Government  moneys  for  pro- 
grams serving  the  handicapped  or  disadvantaged  and  still  continue 
v  tos  receive  moneys  for  other  vocational  programs  in  the  act.  Like- 
-  wise,  it  appears  that  a  State  not  supporting  the  State  advisory 
-  council  could  return  moneys  set  aside  for  the  SACVE  and  continue 
to  receive  moneys  for  other  vocational  activities. 


;  .     :  4«0  .  . 

Section  242(b),  authorization  of  grants  and  uses  of  funds.  Educa- 
tional and  employment  equity  are  crucial  issues  for  disabled  per- 
sons. It's  clear  that  the  heed  for  support  of  vocational  programs,  is 
especially  important  for  disabled  women;  particularly  disabled  mi- 
noritFwwnmHBisableQ^^  from  some  of  the  worst  ^ef- 

fect!' Sf  cumulative  and  compieFHls^^ 

women  now  earn  12  cents  for  each  dollar  that  a  nondisableoTWhrte-- 
man  earns  and  their  unemployment  rate  is  almost  90  percent.  

Therefore,  the  council  recommends  that  H.B.  4164  include  strate- 
gies to  better  serve  women  and  girls -with  disabilities. 

The  Stanford  Research  Institute  in  1978  reported  that  adolescent 
pregnancy  and  parenthood  cost  the  American  taxpayers  $8.3  billion 
each  year  and  the  younger  a. mother  is-wHenrJhe  h^_  her  first 
child,  the  more  likely  she  is  to  live  in  poverty.  To  meet  the  needs  of 
these  women  and  other  groups  of  disadvantaged- groups,  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Equity  Council  recommends  that  programs  for 
displaced  homemakers,  single  heads  of  households,  disabled 
women,  older  women  and  teenage  parents  be  mandatory,  not  op- 

tl0S^ction  402,  the  State  Advisory  Council,  on  Vocational-Technical 
Education.  State  Advisory  Councils  have  offered  strong  support  to 
vocational  educators  throughout  the  country  who  are  serving  sper 
cial  needs  populations,  minorities  and  women.  To  better  insure  this 
support,  the  council  recommends  retaining  the  composition  require- 
ments for  Council  membership.   .' 

Section  301,  the  Vocational  Education  Data  System.  Accurate 
data  analysis  drives  accountability,  impact  evaluation  and  plan- 
ning. The  council  recommends  that  data  collection  requirements 
mandate  enrollment  data  by  sex  within  race  and  disability,  to 
insure  that  data  will  be  available  to;  assess  the  status  of  female  ^nd 
.male  students,  particularly  minority  and/or  disabled  female  stu- 
.  dents.      *  '  -  ~  -  • 

Section  304,  the  Nationa]  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Edu- 
cation The  council  recommends  the  inclusion  of  sex  equity  as  an 
issue  to  be  addressed  by  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Voca- 
tional Education.  Ths  center  should  identify  strategies  tp  promote 
equal  access  to  vocational  education,  and  employment  training. pro- 
grams.    _  _  -  7" 

In  conclusion,  t  would  like  to  urge  the  committee  to  continue  to 
promote  the  status  of  female  and  male  students  in  vocational  pro- 
grams nontraditional  for  their  sex.  We  particularly  urge  the  com- 
mittee to  initiate  legislation  designed  ta  increase  the  participation 
:  of  women,  minority  and/or  disabled  students  in  high  technology  or 
'  scientific  programs  in  vocational  education  and  other  education 
programs.  -  ^-  ■  -  - 

The  Vocational  Education  Equity  Council  appreciates  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  these  concerns  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
today..  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  answer  any  questions.  Thank  you 
very  much.  *  - 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you. 

■Ms._PjNES.  ji    ------      -   --  - 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Marion  W.  Pines  follows:J        .    •  ;  „ 
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PKKI'AKKtf  L'ft  .*  t  V  vU^T  .OK  MARION  _W,  .PjN.ES«_ADMIM1S.TRATDR,  THE  BALTIMORE 
METROPOLITAN  MANPOWER  CONSORTIUM 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  different  perspective  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, one  not  frOrh  an  educator,  but  instead  from  a  manpower  training  proiession- 
aJ:  I  aiii  the  administrator  of-  programs  authorized  under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  in  ttie  Baltimore  Metropolitan  area:  As  you  all  know  very  wen,  the*  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  represents  a  major  departure  fronv  past  federal  job  train- 
ing programs—in  fact,  it  is  a  departure  from  ait .  federal  programs  in  that  it  vests  a 
substantial  amount  of  deeision-making  authority  with  a  non-governmental .  body 

called  the  Private  Indastr>  Council  (PIC).       

..  Many  federal,  programs  have  private  _and/or.  public  advisory  councils— including 
Voc-Ri  The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  is  tha ilrst  to  actually  einpowst^uch  a 
Ccuccii  to  make,  local  decisions  in  concert,  with  lo^aL|^v^rjim^^ 
first .  bui  J  don't  Ihink  it  will  be  _the_  last.  Piu-tnersfiip^iUTiongL  public  _and  private 
.Q(T!."ial.<  are  here. to_stay—we_all  recognize  that  ^xerjimejvt  .CAnjiot^theJoh  Blone, 
D_or_  v *\ o _  1 1 ie  _ pri vate_  busin ess_  _ com mu  ni  t  v ._ _,Toget he r^ _ .however,  p  rogress  _can ._  be 
mader- through _th_e  joh  Training.  Partnership. . Act—progress. t hat  I  believe  can  and 

"should  __be_  e x t_e i id  ed  t o_  a  !4 n ew"  V oca t i on a j _  Edu cat i on aj_  syst em.      . _ . 

_  _  I "  V  e  come,  he  re_  _  tod  a  v  to_  sjugges  t_  re  t  h  in  k  i  ng  t  h  e .  c  rea  t  i  on  of  local  _  voca  t  i  o  n  al_  t  r  a  i  n  - 
i ng  _pr  vi^ams  t  hat. _  wi  fi  para  1  lei  _  t  he  recent  ly  _ created,_locai ly.  managed \_  job  t  rai  ni  ng 
P rogra nis.  My  proposal  ^may_ _  n ot_  he  POPU lar  among  many  educators,  because  it  _  too 
depivrt* i  from  the  way  We  have  donefeusiness  in  the  past— as  did  the  Job  Training 
Pan  i  tors  hi  p  Act,  But  there,  is  an  overlap  between  Voc-Ed  and  JTPA — our  mis- 
sion.'? :  TO  pi  oyiib  i  I  i  ty  development,  we  a  re  X  rai n  i  ng  fo  r  essen  tial  jy  the  same  job  op^ 
portLnitu^  in  our  local  communities,  we  very  often  serve  the  same  populations— 
nevv  cv.u  anjs  to  the -labor  force,  and  we  deliver  a  "balance*"  of  occupationarand 
basic  skills  training.  ^ 

The  expiration  of  the  Voc-Ed  Act  gives^  us  all  an  opportunity  to  minimize  this 
overlap  and  build  hi  to  the  new  system  the  concept  of  local  public/private  partner- 
ship management. 

Everyone  here  i<-  familiar  with  the  planning  process  for  loqal  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  programs.  Local  governments  across  the ^  country  have  spent  many 
months  negotiating  the  proper  planning  responsibilities  .with  their  locaLPIG's — a 

f>rocess  nev  to  all  of  us.  But  the  final  product  is  a  good. one  and  can  be  extended  to 
ocal  Voc-Ed  delivery  systems. 


BOTTOMS-UP  PLANNING 

(I)  Identify  local  needs  and  priorities,  employers'  hiring  needs,  and  students' 

training  and.  employment  needs.  •  c     

(.2)  Design  appropriate  "service  mix,"  tailored  to  local  needs,  cost-effective,  and 

leading  to  long-term  job  placement,  

Design  appropriate  curricula,  tailored  to  employer  specifications,  arid  one  that 
-  results  jn  identifiable  and  marketable  skills. 

(4)  Secure  necessary  facilities,  iri-school  capital  facilities,  arid  at  the  worksite: 
work  study,  6ri-the:jb6  training.  • 

NEEDS-BASED  PLANNING 

(1)  Scarti'  Resources,  must  have  the  greatest  impact  on  employer  needs. 

MODELED  AFTER  THE  JTPA 

ij)  A  single  Council ,  a  single,  private  secto r  domi nated  local  Counci  1  providing 
guidance  to  and  concurrence  with  local  Voc-Ed  programs — the  PIC,  and  active  role 
for  local  elected  officials,  and  merge  the  SACVE  into  the  State  Job  Training  Coordi- 
nating Courvit^ 

The  advantagee  of  such  an  approach  are  man  v.  It  is  certainly  much  simpler  than 
the  present  State-initiated  planning  process.  It  is  more  reflective  of-lbcal  heeds  arid 
or -n»- ♦  p3l  Perhaps  most  important,  the^  closer  links  between* Voc-Ed  ^nd  the  Job 
Ti4  ,*itr,g  Partnership  Act  will  result  in  a  consolidated  approach  to  local  employabil- 
iLv_H^elopmi?nt  p rogra rins.  one  done  in  cooperation  with  and  in  response  to  the 
needs  of  /ocal  employers.  And<currentlY.,the  duplication  of  skill  training  presents 
employers  wUh.a  con ^? sing  array. of  job  developers,  labor  market  information  sys- 
tems, advisory  couritiU.  arid  of  course,  potential  employees.  By  nietging  the  two  de- 
livery systems,  employers  would  instead  be  presented  with  a  pool  Of  certified,  em- 
ployable wor.;ers-^wiih  the  backing  of  private  seCEOr  colleagues  (the  PIC),  the  Voc- 
Ed  schools,  and  local  job  training  professionals. 
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the  Private  Iiulustrv  Council  in  Ijajtimore  has  taken  their  end  of  the  local  part- 
nership seriously.  The  "members  are  committed  to i  raising:the ^skills  of.au rMetropoIi- 
tan  workforce  arid' are  not  interested  in  hearing  about  "turf  battles  or  this  feder- 
al program  or  "that"  federal  .program.  They  want  to  know  what  resources  are  avail- 
able and  how  those  resources  can  best  by  used  to  achieve  our  goals  We  have  asked 
them  to  serve  as  bur  "Board  of  Directors"  and-we  cannot,  therefore,  limit  their 
scope  just  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  They  have^ready  taken  on  many 
important  tasks,  including  the  relationship  between  Voc-Ed  and  our  JTPA  pro«: 

^The' initial  goal  of  the  PIC's  4  4  Voc-Ed /J  TP  A"  task  force  is  to  develop  ways  to  cap- 
italize on  the  placement  efforts  refined  by  my  office  under  CETA  and  continued 
under  the  JTPA.  But  as  you  can  guess,  their  work  Will  go  well  beyond  their  job 
placement  agenda:  • 

oCUKRICULA -DEVELOPMENT 

The  job  placement  efforts  that  we  have  built  over  the  vearrsr^vf  "  fte 

final  leg  for  our  trainees  as  they  progress  through  a  sequence  of  (JET A/ J  1  FA  activi- 
ties. The  employer  community  has  come  to  expect  a  quality  product  from  these  el- 
forts.  If  we  are  now  to'  absorb  a  new  group  of  clients- Voc-Ed  graduates-we  obvi- 
ously have  to  concern  ourselves  with  what  goes  "into  the  system.  In  other  words, 
the  curricula,  and  the  planning  must  be  done  cooperatively. 

LABOR  N1ARXET  INFORMATION  (LMD 


I;MI  is  a  subject  of  great  concern  to  -aH  planners  in- this  fielo,,  But  I  j;aye.  found 
that  the  users  of  LMI  often  rely  on  different  sources.  We  are,  after  all,  training  for 
the  same  local  jobs  andj. think  it  is  crucial  that  we  find  ways  of  joint  y  identifying 
Where  those  jobs  gfe  and_  what  we  need  to  do  to  prepare  -people-  tor  the  jobs,  l  ne 
PIC;  as  a  major  new' partner  representing  the  interest  '  '  he  local  business  commu- 
nity, is  in  the  position  to  consolidated  these  efforts. 


CREDENTIALS 


'  Anvone  who  has  worked  with  teenagers  and  youj neaduta (  knows  how ^  difficult  it  is 
for  them  to  break  into  the  job  market  for  the  first  time.  Even  with  extensive  train- 
imr  in  skill-shortage  areas,  employers  are  reluctant  to- give  these  young  people  a 
chance  to  succeed,  a  problem  that  is  flow  compounded:  ^we^nemtome^ 
among  skilled  and  proven  adults.  TrnVis  why  a  umfornt  series  of  c'^™  » £ 
important  for  all  skill  training  programs  dlrec^.  toi^ 

graduated  of  skill  training  programs-whether  funded  through  Y^'^  0j}^J°^ 
JTPA-should  have  recognizable,  specific  occupational,  ski  Is^by  iw^M.c^nUris 
(in  effect  certifying  that  they  do  in  fact  possess  these  skills .  th«  fadu/tes  Could 
then  prove  to  a\\  prospective  employers  that  they  are  productive  and  re^-to-work 
The  Private  Industry  Council  is  presently  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  set  of 
'^outh  competency  benchmarks"  to  be  used  to  monitor  and  evaluate  the  progress 
jyade  in  teenagers  in- our  JTPA  training  courses.  | 
Specifically,  we  will  be  measuring:    -       .  i-i  -a  _      __  ,  ■ 

(It  Pre  employment  SM/s. -Motivation;  initiative;  preparation  for  the  world  of 

"7^  Bast  Education  Skills.—  Basic  reading,  writing,  math  and  communication 

skills  '  '  "; —  : 

(Ji  Job  Specific  Ski  I  Is. -Documented  competency  in  specific  occupations.  . 
It  would  be  sensible  to  apply  these  competencies  not  only  to  young 
but  to  Voc-Ed  trainees  as  well.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  recently  authorized 
the  Governors  to  include  these  types  of  youth  competencies  in  the  JTO^erform- 
ance  reports.  This  is  a  major  first  step  toward  a  more  coordinated  Voc-Ed/ JTPA 

efThe  new  Voc-Ed  Act  should  encourage  the  creation-of  these  competency  measures; 
throughout  the  country.  But  I  strongly  suggest  making, the- measures  as  ^ible  ^, 
possible  so  as  to"  take  into  account  specific- lock:  econo^ic--^ 
have  an  impact  on  performance.  And  I  also  encourage  that  the  measures  ce  derived ; 
trough  careful  discussions  with  local  employers-they  are,  after  all,  our  most  ho-, 

^WhnV  thf  pTe^lask  force  tackles  each  of  the  above  issues,  it  will  be  working 
toward  our  overall  goal-improving  the  placement  and  job  retention  rates  of  our  ! 
Voc  Ed  graduates.  We  have  already  implemented  :-wjcreative  approaches  toward  ; 


Jhis  goal-funded  by  l hit  ''8  percent  se't-asideH—brihgfeK  together  JTPA 

plac^mont  progranjs,  work^tudy  und  Voc-Ed  job  clo^bs;    -     -  .  :  y 

The  PlC's  "Voc-Ed/JTVA"  task  force,  will  examine  each  of  these  issues,  hoping  to 

reduce  the  overlap  of  the  two  delivery  systems  and.  as  a  result,  develop  a  string, 

^'°k  .ln?urelatl0n?hl?;  .TP  tlme  t0  "institutionalize"  this  relationship  is  now  as  we 
■  debate  the  new  Voc-Ed  Act.  • 

STATEMENT  OF  MARION  PINES,  DIRECTOR,  MAVOR'S  OFFICE  OF 
MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT,  CiTY  OF  BALTIMORE 
Ms.  Pines.  Good  morning.  I  have  a  statement  that  I  will  submit 
for  the  record.  So  in  the  interest  of  time  I  will  just  touch  oh  the 
important  points. 
Mr.  Goodling.  I  have  no  objection.  . 
Ms.  Pines.  I  think  it's  important  to  understand  that  I  really  am 
bringing  a  slightly  different  perspective  to  the  area  of  vocational 
education  discussion  because  I  am  not  an  educator,  I  am  a  man- 
power trainingiprofessidrial  arid  I  am  the  administrator  of  the  pro-' 
grams  in  the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  area— the  programs  author- 
ised by  the  Job/Training  Partnership  Act.  What  !  would  like  to 
share  with  you  today,  I  think,  are  some  of  the  early  lessons  from 
the  implementation  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  ask 
you  to  consider  the  implications  that  has  for  the  planning  and 
management  of  vocational  education  programs  because  what  we 
have  learned  already  has  some  significant  implications. 

As  you  all  knpw,  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom,  authorized  a  major 
new  actor  in  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  that  Is  the  pri- 
vate sector:  They  are,  called  the  private  industry  councils  and  there 
are  now  some  600  private  industry  councils  across  the  country  and^ 
oO  statewide  councils.  These  are  not  advisory  cojihcilsi  these  are 
joint  decisionmaking  councils  that  are  sharing  that  authority  with 
locally  elected  officials. 

From  my  early  experience  with  the  private  industry  council  in 
the  Baltimore  area,  I  would  say  they  are  taking  that  responsibility 
very  seriously.  . 

As  they  begin  to  look  at  job  training  >grams  and  who  they 
serve  -ind  what  their  missiprj.  is,  they  vejry  quickly  learned 

that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  shared  r  _nd  sliared/erivirdrl- 

ment  and  shared  populations  between  w  joo  raining, partnership 
programs  and  the  manpower  training  programs  and  tv>  vocational 
education  programs.  Our  missions  are  botK  eniploy&bi  ^y  develop- 
ment. The  environment  in  which  t  he  missions  are  tb  be  served  are  _ . 
the  local  labor  market  and  the  populations  to  be  served  are  bfterr 
overlapping  populations. 

So  it  has  not  been  long  before  ouj:..pHvUU;  industry  council  got  : 
started  in  looking  at  job  training,  programs  Jney  anmed^tely  got 
started  at  looking  at,  "Well,  what  else  is  going  on  in  the  area  that ; 
i*  producing  young  people  that  a^e  coming  into  the  labor  market 
for  employment/'  What  we^would>lik<* 'tp  suggest  is  that  our  pri- 
vate'industry  council  is  already  fcQm'g  rover  and  looking  at  what's 
go* ng  on  in  vocational  education  *SnH  Asking  a  lot  of  questions  and 
bumping  immediately  into  many/  m&riy  advisory  couririls'that  are  * 
beginning  to  do  the  same  thing  and  we  are  noting  very  early  on 
some  impatience  and. frustration  w*ch  this,  "Are  we_ making  the 
best  use  of  ;he  j;>  ^vate  sector  expert!; that-is  availabie-in  our  com- 
munity and  b'  vr  are  decisions  beins  made  6r\  what  kind  of  becupa- 


tir  ,v  we  are  training  lor  and  what  kihd  uf  credentials  for  certifying 
co,n potencies  in  those  occupations,"  and,  in  general,  I  am  getting  a 
growing  sense  that  tt>e.  private  industry  council  thinks  that  it 
would  be*  appropriate  ishat  they  begin  to  have  some'  joint  say  m 
what  kind  of  people  arid  what.kind^of  oceupal  ons  anditonat;  kinds 
of  standards  are  being  established  for  emplbyability  in^local  labor _ 
markets.  They  are  authorized  to  make  those  recommendations  and 
-  decisions  for  the  funds  coding  down  through  the  Job  Training 
■Partnership  Act  I  may  be  wise  and  f^ask  you  to  consider ^hat  uie 
role  of  the  private  industry  council  might"  Be  in  terms  ofj  the-design 
and  the  planning  for  vocational  education  programs.  Aljter  all,  ,ne  - 
ultimate  consumer  of  the  products  for  both  systems  are,  those  pri- 
vateemployers  and  it  wouid  seem  sensible  to  use  their  expertise  in 

the  most  systematic  wa£  thai  we  can.        -    TmT,A  ._  ]'   

The  loc&l  planning  process  that  we  use  in  JTPA  is  a  very  appro- 
priate local  planning  process  for  any  program  and  that  is  ldentiiy- 
/  ih|r  local  needs  in  terms  cf  both  employers  and  students  and  identic 
v   fyin^  what  the  local  labor  mai  ket  requires  in  terms  of  occupations^, 
and  competencies  and  then  figuring  out  the  best  delivery  system 

for  tfetting-piKiiile  through  that  system  and  into  employment   

I  think"  it's  probably  a  very  radical  suggestion  to  suggest  the  pri- 
vate industry  council  taking  on  a  broader  role  in  terms  of  vocation- 
al education,  but  I  very  clearly  see  that  coming  in  the  local  area  in 

the  Baltimore  area.  -----     --  -  \--.r--  A 

The  State  job  training  councils  of  the  Governors  are  Authorized 
to  establish  coordinating  criteria.  It  would  seein-  to  me  a^very  logi- 
cal step  that  the  State  Advisory? Council -on  Vocational  Education 
arid  the  State  Job  ^Training  Goordlnating  Cpuricil  eventually 
become  merged  J  hope  I  can  leave  this  room  alive.         "  |  '. 

Let  rre  just  tell  you  a  little  bit  abou  ~the  local  agenda|that  pur 
PIC  has  undertaken  in  the  Baltimore  area;  First  ot  all,  phvate  in- 
dustry really  doesn't  cafe  about  turf  ba_ttles  and- they  dari;  t  ujder-  ~ 
stand  this  piece  of  Federal  legislation .  that,  authori^^hj^cpmmii- 
tco  and'  this  piece  of  Federal  legislation  that  authorizes^ another 
committee. ;  Their  concern  is  very .  much  the  local  labor  -market. 
Their  concern  is  very  much,  "How  do  I  get  good  employee^  for  irw 
biis-ri'-ss  so  :that  my  business  can  grow  and  prosper  in  this  area. 
That  Is  certainly  the  agenda  of  locally  elected  ^officials  *ho_are 
very  concerned  with  .economic  development^  with  maintaining  J_n- 
H^tiies  in  tha_t  local  area  and  with  providing  the  best  possible 
■    labor  force  so  that  those  industries  stay  there.  So  to  the  extent ; ts_r.tr 
we  can  get  the  private  sector  and  locally  elected  officials  to  Duy 
into  a  svstcm  that  is  logically  put  together  I  think  we  wiH  gain 
their  support.  I  see  no  resistanc     n  the  part  of  the  private  ^indus- 
try council  to  have  the  vocational  education  systenr- as  another 
partner  in  thj  Latere  There  may  be  rosis' mce  on  the1  othenside. 
.The  first  things  that  our  private  ;iidustry  council  has  been  look- 
(     im*  at  and  they  hav*_been  asked  to  do  is  to   ^isider  placemeht  oi 
^  k";s  coming  but  cf  .\i  vocational  education  system  Because,  we 
have  a  very  good  placement  record  and  a  very  good  placement 
svs.em  coming  out  of  our  manpower  system  ih^.have decided  t^hat 
-they  would  like  to  ask  us  to  ri^w  take- on  responsibility  for  placing, 
kids  coming. out  of  the  vocational  education  system.  The  private  in- 
dustry council  said,  "That  is  ii.^reat  idea,  but  how  do  we  know 
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■  what  we  are  placing?  What  controls  do  we  have  over  the  quality  or 
y     the  credentialing:  of  those  kids  coming  put  of  the  system/'  . 

So.  we  are  coming  in  irony  the  placement  end  and  they  are  going 
to  back  into  the  rest  of  the  system".  I  can  see  it  coming  now. 

The  second  thing  that  the  PIC  has-been  asked  to  do  is  in  the 
JTPA  law  the  Secretary  of  tabor  was  asked  to  establish  youth  com- 
potency  benchmarks.  Now  the  Department  of  Labor,  as"  of,  I  be- 
lieve, October  7;  said:  they  will  recognize  £outh  competency  bench- 
marks as  another  positive  termination  standard  for  youth,  if  the 
Governor  agrees  to  that  and  a  private  industry  council  specifically 
established  such  benchmarks.  Well,  our  PIC  is  now  doing,  that.  We 
are  establishing  benchmarks  for  preemployment  skills,  for  basic; 
education  skills  arid  for  job  specific  Jskills.  There  will  be  competency 
benchmarks  established  for  each  of  those*.  ; 
.    "ItL-would  seem  logical  if  \ye  are  moving  the  private  industry  couri- 
-  cil  into  the  area  of  looklrig  ats  competency  benchmarks  for  youth . 
coming  out  of  jrouth  training  programs,  jit  might  be  sensible*  to  look 

at  those  same  competency  benchmark  for  all  trainees;  whether  

they  are  in  the  vocational  education  system  or  whether  the;'  are  in 
the  manpower  training  system  or  wherever,  as  long  we  have  kids 
/■  on  an  empioyability  development  tract  getting  .ready  for  jobs  in  a  m 
locallabor  market.         ^       .  ■  

I  think  those  competency  benchmarks,  however,  should  Jiot  be 
nationa  1  standards.  I  thin k  they  have  to  be  locally  derived .  I  think 
they  have  to  reflect  local  labor  markets  and  changes' on  those  local 
labor  markets*  arid  I  think  they  have  to  reflect  tire  *heeds  of- local 
employers.  But  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  easy  to  talk  about  coordi-. 
nation  in  a  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  coordina— 
tion  work  unless  certain  things  are'mandated.  .  \.    *  \  ' 

In  the  JTPA  legislation  you  mandated  a  .private  industry  council, 
—you  mandated  pint  responsibility  between  that  private  industry 
council  and  locally  blected  officajs.  Many  of  us  resisted  those  man- 
dates; many  of  us  resisted  many  of  the  things  in  JTPA   '  .  \  > 

Mr.  GooztoWG.  And  many  of  us  were  pushing  those  mandates,  -. 

Ms.  Piifes.  And  many  of  you  whq  were  pushing  them  1  think— I 
think  some  interesting,  things  are  happening  But  my  point  is,  it 
would  net  have- happened  Had  you  riot  pushed  and  had.  it  not  beer 
in  the  legislation.  Burnow  that  we  have  the  PIC's  and  now  that  we 
h^yp^the  States  in  certain  rotes',  I  think  it',:  going  to  be  very  hard 
to  restrict  Ctfr  perspective  to'jq  t  the  people  coming  into  the  labor 
marko:  out  of  one  small  part  of  that  job  training  system.  I  wou.  2 
suggest  to  you  that  it  will  be  more  interesting,  it  is  going  to  be 
e?. riser  to  keep  the-PiC's  invo-ved  if  they  feel  that  they  have  much 
more  say-so  over  the  whole  pipeline  of  job  training  programs.       .  . 

In  Baltimore  we  are  going  to  be  using  some  of  our  8-percent  set-  , 
—aside  funds  under  the  JTPA  for  the  beginning  of  an  experiment  to : 
bring  some  6f  the  placement  activities  of  the  vocational  education 

system  under  the  manpower  training  programr  I  would  suggest  r 

that  this  may^be  the  time  to  start  institutionalizing  some  of  those 
interfaces.  . 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to -put  forth  scne^of; 
these  more  radical  suggestions.  I  would  say  one  moreXhing.  Thesu- 

■  ■•■  perintendent  of  public  education  in  Baltimore,  Alice  Vinderhughes, 

was  asked  to  be  here  this  morning  and  could  not  oe.  There  is  a 
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letter  that  she  would  like  submitted ,  for  the  record- If:  you  would 
likeri  could  read  this  into  the  record  now.  __■  §_ 

Mr.  Goodung.  I  have  rid  objection.  You  may  just  submit  it. 

[The  letter  of  Ms.  Ali<">  Pinderhughes  follows:] 

City  of  ^Baltimore, 
Department  of  Education,  .... 
__■.'_    Baltimore,. M£,  November  8,  1983, 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins,     •  V  -  --      -  —  -  -- 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on Mementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocqtional  Education,  Hay- 

'  burn  House  Office  BuUding,  Washington,  ^.C. 
_"_  Dear  Chairman  PERKiNsj  Lr^einot  feinjg  able  to  appear  before  the  Subcqmmit-  - 
tee  personally  but  feel  .confident'  that,  my  concerns,  and  rc<ommendatibns  will  be 
well  expressed  by  my  colleague, JVtoion. Pines.  Mrs,_ Pines  and  I  have  worked  togeth- 
er; on  countless  projects  in  the. past  and_have l  Tj^ntjy_begun_work  o 
venture — developing  and  maintaining  strongjmkages  beiweeji_thejqcai  job trrining 
delivery  system,  (under  the  Job  Training  Partnership i  Act)  and ^tAe_  VocAt_ional  Edu-, 
cation  programs  administered  by  the  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools.  Botji.s^tems 
have  much  in  common  and, we  hope  to  tie  the  two  more  closely  rwith  a  coordinated 
approach  toward  ehiplbyability  development  in  Baltimore.  We  feci  that  such  an  ap- 
proach is  heeded  and  hope  that  our  work  c"ani>e^eplicated  across  the  country. 

I  am  !crtuhat6  to  be  a  member  of  the  Private  Industry  Council  overseeing  and 
guiding  job  training  programs.  Recognizing  the  overlap  of  missions  and  strategies  in 
the  J  »b  Training  Partnership  Act  and  the  Yoc-Ed  system,  this  body  has  charged 
itself  with  the  task  "of  developing  strong  links  between  the  two  programs.  The  PIC 
has  established  a  . Task  Force  to  bring  the  two  delivery  systems  together.  The  Task 
Force  members^  repre^ntijig_both  private  busirie<3  Ja/x<2  the  schools,  are  seeking  to 
improve  the  placement  perjbrmance  pf  the  Vpc-Ed  system  by  tying  it  into  the  well 
recognized^  successful  placement  programs  pitered  through  the  local  Manpower  de- 
livery system.  The  work  may  welLgo  beyond  this  initial  task  to 
PIC  for  vocational  curriculum  review,  greater  use  ofjmvate  emplp^ers^facUities 
on-site  work  training,  and  refining  a  system  of  "benchmarks"  for  JVpcrEd  trainees 
comparable  to  the  competency  benchmarks  for  youths  enrolled  in  manpower  train- 
ing programs.  -  -.   ■- •  „„. 

I  fully  support  more  "bottoms-up"  cooperative  planning  between  the  Voc^dj?ro- 
grams*and  local  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  efforts;  From  my  own  experience,_I 
Teel  that  the  local  Private  Industry  Council  iiao  the  ability  and  the  dosiie  to  include 
the  Vbc^  professional^  in  their  partnership.  I  would  hope  the  same  will  be  irue 
for  state^level  councils  who  ar^ -charged  by  law  with  developing  and  enforcing  state- 
wide coordinating  criteria.  Nbvv  is  the/uiiiie  to  encourage  a  more  coordinated  state- 
— wid*  approach  to  emp  Viability  development—^  funding  3ourca 

Above  all,  the  Voc-Ed  anil  JTPA  systems  must  retain  local  authority  and" be  respon-, 
siye  to  jpcal  needs. 

'  Sincerely, 

Alice  Pinderhughes,-  v 
Su&riniendent  of  Schools]  Baltimore  City. 

Ms.  Pines.  I  would  just  say,  in  summation,  she  is  very  support 
ivc— that  may  sound  somewhat  radical — but  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  .Education  in  Baltimore  is  very  supportive  of  this  kind,  of  co- 
ordination. She  is  a  member  of  bur  private  industry  council  and 
she  is  a  member  of  the  special  new  task  force  that  our  private  in- 
dustry council  has  created  to  look  at  stronger  linkages  let  ween  vo- 
cational education  arid  employment  and  training  pro/rams. 

Thank  you.  _  .  ■  \    __________   s  •'' 

Mr.  Goodling.  !  can  only- say  tnatif  you  were  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  you  would  have  the  same  frustrations  I  -do,  be- 
cause they  always  tell  me  that  I  am_too  logical  and  too  practical. 

Ms.  Pines.  Well,  Jiang  in  there.  It  works  eventually. 

Ms .  Coddling.  Mr.  Affeldt.  ' 

[The  prepared  Statement  of  David  Affeldt  Follows:] 
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Prepared  Si*,  smknt  ok  1)avm>  A keejldt,  American  Association  op  Retired 

Persons 

'   .1.  introduction  1 

Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and 
Vocational  Education,  the  Ampfciari  Association  of  Retired  Persons  welcomes  the 
•  opportunity  to  testify  at  your  hearing  on  vocational  education  legislation.  The  Asso- 
ciation's statement  Will  focus  on  the  need  to  make  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  bUler  Americans. 

AARP  strongly  supports  H.K.  109ft,  the  Older  Vocational  Education  Act.  Our  staff 
worked  closely  with  Congressman  Ratchford  in  developing  this  measure.  This  bill 
has  strong^bj partisan  support.  It  represents  a  sound  approach  to  providing  training 
opportunities  for  older  American*  It  would  also  make  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
r  better  balanced  in  serving  persons  whose  skills  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  tech- 
<  nological  advances.  Moreover,  the  bill  is  realistic  in  terms  of  budgetary  and  political 
realities.  .  , 

The  centerpeice  of  H.R.  J09G  is  a  three-year . demonstration  program  to  develop 
models  to  promote  employment  opportunities  Tor  persons  55  or  older  and  to  focus 
greater  attention  on  the  special  vocational  needs  of  older  persons.  The  bill  would 
authorize  $20:  million  for  demoristratibh  projects  to:   .         -  -  / 

Provide  training  or  retraining  to  update  skills,  prepare  older  workers  for  new  ca- 
reers, and  promote  employment  in  growth  industries; 

Offer  assistance  for  later  life  career  changes,  particularly  for  older  displaced 
homemakers;  v. 

.  Provide  a  wide  range  of  support  services  to  help  older  Americans  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment; :/     '  . 

;  Encourage  community  colleges,  technical  schools,  and  other  vocational  education 
providers  to  offer  increased  training  Opportunities  targeted  to  persons  55  or  older; 
and   _  ' 

Promote  training  of  paraprofessibrial  in  gerontology  arid  geriatrics,  such  as  riiitri- 
tioaaL  aides  or  health  aides.      ■  .... 

In.nddition,  H:R;  109f6  would  make  technical  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Edu^ 
cation  Act  to  clarify  that  older  workers  are  among  the  target  populations  (to  be 
served.  V 


11.  REASONS  TO  INCLUDE  OLDER  PERSONS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 

A.  Older  Americans  want  and  heed  to  work  .  \  - 

Education  and  employment  opportunities  are  clearly  high  priorities  for  aged  irid 
agipg  Ajmericans.  This_  point  was  made  emphatically  in  a  1980  Association  survey/ 
which  iound_ that _7_4 .percent  of,  55-61  year  olds  wanted  to  continue  in  some  ty^f  of 
paid  part-time  work Jkyond  retirement:    *  .  J  _ 

Another  study  conducted  for  the  Association  this  year— by  Hamilton  &  Staff  of 
Chevy  Chase,  MD— found  a  strong  work  ethic  among  the  elderly.  Older  Americans  . 
>"hd  were  employed preferred  work  to  retire^       by  moire  than  a  three-to-one 
margin— 7.4 i .penmen t.  wan.tecL to  continue. worf-*      :•■    ^rcent  favored  retirement,  arid  ' 
■  \hr  remajni_n|r_  5  percent,  did_Lol  know;  \\-nc       ow-income  retirees—those  with 
*  f;     HP  under  $MQQ— thxire  was  ~erir  ^  mssatistac:  ;ien  with  retirement:  This  lower- 
>!p.  } me  group  favored, work  to  r±  :       ^  by  nearly  a  two-to-one  margin  (65  percent 
t0_  :**L  percent).  Information _ i rom        survey  was  obtained  f  %  ■  •  ■  • : igh  hal f-hoii r  fele- 
Pn° ne  i n terviews  from  r  n ationai  _random_jsample  of  1^,350  ^ : : ^uns  55  tears  .of  older. ■ 
_.Tpe .:  Association,  has  a  long-standing  policy  supporting  increase^flexibility  in 
}vorAAr ra ngeme n its-  We  ha ve.atte mpted  :'o  be  A  rnodei  employe  r  in  otTe ring  oaf  e rri- 
ployees  a  whole  menu  of  work  options,  including  part-time  employment,  full-time 
^L'Ki  .flexi-time^  ■■  « 

Quite  clearly,  the  "graying"  of  the  work  fojce  is  already  forcir-g  reassessment  of 
existing  work-life  patterns.  Unfortunately,  today  work  is  oftentimes  ;,nd  "all-or- 
nothing"  proposition.  People  may  work  iul!-time  40  to  45  ye\rs  and  theri  retire 
abruptly  at  65  or  earlier.  Many  older  Americans, however*  wouidiike  something  in 
between  working  full-time  and  not  pt  ail  Vocational  education  tor  elderly  persons 
can  be  an  effective  means  to  achieve  this  objective  or  to  make  possible  a  career 

sw it  rh"  suit  able  to  an  i  nuivid  ual  's  preferences.  ^   

^/ocatibriartrairiing  or  retraining  Is  also  essential  for  older_persoos  who  must 
xeuir  new  skills,  especially  when  their  present  ones  have  been  displaced  byJeehW 
logical  advp  ices.  A  1981  Louis. Harris  poll  for  the  National  Council  onAhe  Aging 
.  reye^l^d  that  about  two  out  of  five  older  persons  (39  percent)  55-64  years  would 
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either  be  interested  or  very  interested  in  learning  new  skills  or-jmrticipating  in.  a 
j  ob  t  ra  i  n  i  n  g  p  rogra  ni  to  obtai  n  iie.w_einpioym.ent .     .V  .....  t. . .  _  __£"7cv-. :..  -j. ...  ,  * 

That  same  poll  made: it  clear  that  employment  is  a  ^\/^^T^y-^dx2% 
Lials  to  enroll  in  training .activities,.  About  f>6 [.percent L  of  respondents  to  64  years 
old  took  educational  courses  to  acquire  marketabje  job  skills.     .  -     . .      „  . 

These  pressures  may  be  even  greater  today  because  older  Amern*a^  have  beem 
whipsawed  bv  record-breaking  and  near  record-breaking  unemployment  during  the 
past  year.  The  national  unemployment  situation  remain*  serious,  although,  there 
lire  sdme  signs  of  improvement.  However,  persons  55  or  older  have  not  been^helped 

mpohr'  example!  unemployment  declined  by  299,000  for  individuals  _^r^5  yeavs 
bid  August  to  September.  However,  joblessness  .actually,  m  creased  by  000  tor  per- 
sons 55  or  olden  from  757,000  in  August  to  789,000  in  September.     _.:  :  ;  

Long-term  unemployment  for  the  older  worker  continues  to  be  se nous.  Jobless  in-. 
dividuTils  55  to  04  years  old  are  unemployed  on  th*_- average  ror-27.9  weeks,  com- 
pared to  19:4  weeks  for  unemployed  persons  16  or  older.  The  next  impact  is  that  the 
average  duration  of  joblessness  is 1.43.8.  percent  longer  for.  unemployed  individuals  5o 
to  (>4  years  old  than  for  those  personss  10  or  older.      t  j_  •  .  . 

Older  Americans  have  also  not  shared  in  the  growth  m  jobs  during  the  past  year. 
:  The  number  of  persons  under  55  years  of  age  in _Uw j  cWihan  ^borJor^^r^ 
past  year  increased  by  1."  l<>  '!>0  from  Sepnmber  19S2  to  September  1983  On  the 
Sther  hand;  the  civilian  labor  force  declined  by  103,000  for  persons  55  or  older,  from 
IfvMUMO  last  September  to  15,198,000  in  September  1983.  _  ... 

This  bleak  situation  really  represents  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  because  there-  is 
a  substantia!  amount  of  "hidden"  unemployment  among  people  55  or  older  Inese 
individual  may  not  ^ow  up  in  the  Department  of  Labors  statistical  count  Howev- 
er, large  numbers  of  older  persons  are  dropping  out  of  the  labor  force  to  take  actu- 
arially reduce!  .Social  Security,  benefits.  In  fact,  87  .percent  of  all  persons  claiming 
retired  worker's  benefits  in  1978 .applied .  before ..a^e  Go.  Many  pereons  ^55  or  older 
have  simply  given  up  looking  for  work  after  a  long  and  futile  search.  Others  believe 
that  they  have  no  chance  because  of  near  record-breaking  unemployment. 

The  evidence  is  clear  and. con vincingahouttht  that  large  numbers  of  persons  55  or 
older  want  or  need  to  work.  High  unemployment  has  contributed  to  the  sharp  rise 
in  poverty  among  older  Americans,  Poverty  has  jumped  by  1  million,  tor-  perso.iSg55 
or  older  during  the  pa*t  four  years-from  5.1  million  in  1978  to  61  million 
And,  povertv  is  l;kely  to  increas  ^sharply: again  in  1983  for  ^ 
U)  Social  Security  beneficiaries  will  not  receive  a ,  cost-oMiying --increase >m  JPW  ana 
(2)  unemployment  far  persons  55  or  older  will  be  exceptionally  high  by  history 
standards  throughout  1983.  e  • 

B/V6cuiwnal  educaUm  -  -  .-' 

One  of  the  chief  target  groups  for  the  present  Vocational  Educational  Act  is  to- 
placed  homemakers,_who:  represent  arrowing  segment  in  our  society.  Present  voca 
tional  education  efforts  are  directed  Joward  younger  displaced  homemaKers. 

Many  olden,  homemakers  are  discovering  that  they  are  ill  prepared  .to  adjiwL^. 
their  jiew  roles,  a/ter  the  l^ss  ot  their  husbands  through  death  or  divorce,  These  «Uft 
placed  'homemakers  are  oitentiraes  thru§t  into  the  job  market  when  theyJiave i  . little 
or  no  marketable  ski^.  or  at  bestjheir  skills  are  Greatly  Gutdated.  .Yet^they  are 
frequently  too- young  to  retire,  but  employers  may  consider  them  too  old  to  hire  oe- 
cause  of  their  age. and  obsolete)  work  skills-despite  the  valuable  protection  of  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act.  ■  -  ■  ~—       - -v-    .  _llf  «1 

These  problems  are  especially,  acute  for  minority  women.  For  example,  about  61 
percent  of  all  older  black  fami!as  are  headed  by -women  5o.  years  or  older. with  no 
husband  present,  compared  to  10  percent  for  white  families  with  an  older  head  of 

bTso°nd  and  sensible  strategy  to  help  older  displaced  homemakers  is  crucial  be- 
luse  most  V  -led  women  todys  can  expect  toi  be  widowed  at  some  time  in  their 
itfe  On  the  rage,  widows  will  survive  their  deceased  husbands  by  18  years.  In 
197*4  about  >ercent  of  all  women  45  to  54  years  old  were  married;  4  percent  were 
single;  8  per  ,t  were  widowed;, iind  ?<  percent  were  divorced.'  -  . 
:  Widowlic  :  increases  sharply  w^i,  advancing  age-to  19  percent  for  those  55  to  64 
years  old.  41  percent  for  women  u5  to  74,  andf  almost  70  percent  for  females  75  or 

~0l^odav-more  older  women  work  than  at  any  time  in  bur  history.  Some  work  to 
supplement  their  husband's  earnings.  Others  want  to  work  because  they  prefer  to 
remain  active.  Large  numbers  must  work  to  make  ends  meet,  especially  older 
Wv>i..on  who  are  divorced  or  widowed.  During  the  past  three  decades,  the  labor  force 
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participation  rate  for  won  ion  /ft to  i>4  years  picLhaa  ju.--r«d  i"  ^  27  percent  Ifi  1950 
to- 42  percent  in  l'.)7!>.  Many,  women  in  the  50*3,  nm.  even  r  m\vm<Sti  ages 
•WJU  want  or  need  to_wgtk  during,  the  l!)80*s  and  beycn»;.  V-  atonal  i  jUcaUcii  can 
be  an  effective  lo_o_l_to_give_thejri  greater  options  and  to  hv'i  t-m  ,v;o  overohio  Car- 
riers to  employment  and  reemployment: 

C  Denwjiriiphtc  arid  ecariwYur  rfcisoris 

Today's  economic,  and  demographic  reajities  make  it  app«  c  ot  thai  ?he  trend" 
tQWiird^ earlier  and  full  retirement  may  simply  be  too  costly  for  -  ut-  navo-j.  public 
and  private  pension  programs,  employers,  and  workers.  The  f:ba<.  or pay m£ for  re- 
tirement is  becoming  more  burdensome 'because^irieUcpns  are  retitirig  *  ariicr  arid 
living  longer. 

Cife  expectancy  at  the  upper  ages  has 'alio  risen  sharply.  17hon  Social  Security 
benefits  Were  first  paid  in  1940,  life  expectancy  for  women  bY.  years  bid  was  13.7 
yeiirs.  By  1980,  it  had  increased  by  36  percent,  to  18.7  years.  In  the  year  2000.  a  65* 
year  bid  female  can  expect  to  live  another  21.1  years,  or  54  perceril  longer  than  a 
similarly  situated  cider  woman  in  1940. 

Life  expectancy  for  older  rrieri  has  also  risen  although  not  as  dramatic  ^ly_as_fo_r 
older  women.  Life  expectancy  for  men  65  years  old  has  increased.by  19  .percent, 
from.  12$  years  in  1940  to  U.'i  years  in_i980.  Social  Security,  actuaries  project  that  a 
f>5-year  old  male  will,  live,  on  the  average,  15.8  more  years  in  2000,  or  32  percent 
longer -than  in  1940.   .    . 

Tl iese  facts,  make  it  e vi de n t  that  qu r_ nation  m us t reverse  the  trend  towai -t )  earlier 
an?d  earl ior  retirement  A ARP_ believes,  that. there  should  be  positive  incentives  for 
persons  to  work  to  mqr*e i  .advanced _ages--such  as  abolishing  mandatory  reti rehient, 
and.  phasing  Put  the  retirement.test.  We  strongly  oppose  ti:a  provision  xxr  tUo  1983 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments  to  raise  the  eligibility  age  for  full  benefits  frv:n  65 
to  67.   r 

Another  positive- incentive  is- to  make  .vocational  educational  opportunities  more 
readily- available  for  older  Americans:  This  will  hot  only  help  persons  55  or  older 
but  also  our  nation.  For  example,  the i  revitalizattbh  of_the  American  economy,  can 
benefit  significantly  from  the  input  of  older  workers— ni  the  same  mariner  r.hat  it 
:  can  benefit  from  the [  employment  of  women  and  minorities.  No  nation  can  ever 
achieve  its  full  potential  if  some  of  its  most  experienced  workers,  such  as  older 
Americans,  are  banished  to  the  sidelines.  Much  more  can  b? achieved  r>y  a  compre- 
he^mve-trainirig  program  to  maxim- ^joh  bbportunities  Tor  all  Americans,  whether 
they  ar,e  youri^or  old;,  blacky  white  or  ^uv'vr^colbr;  or  riien  or  worrien.  In  all  these 
case^vthoUglir  the  paybfT  hiriges  bri\effei.  .^e  education  For  these  new  or  former 
workers  so  that  tfiey  cari'ivalize  their  ft  11  productive  potential. 

fifJ^WK  Vocational  Education  Act,  focuses  on  younger  persons 
~ w  T|l6:t present  Vocational  Education  Act  is  heavily  tilted  toward  younger  persons. 
Older  Americans  are  not  mentioned  per  se  as  a  priority  group  for  services  In  fact, 
there  are  only  two  minor  references  to  older  persons  in  the  law.  Section  134(a)(7) 
provides  tnatljasic  grants  may  be  used  to  establish  vocational  resource  centers  to 
meet  a  long  list  of  needs  of  out-of-school  individuals,  including  entering  the  labor 
market  late  in  lite.  Section  150(b)  authorizes  vbcatiprial  education  funds  to  encour- 
age outreach  programs  For  youths  arid  adults,  including  the  aged,  young  .children, 
handicapped  persons  arid  others.  ' 

Federal  vocational  education  funds  are  allocated  to  states  according  to  a  two- 
factor  fonnula  based  on  population  and  per  capita  income.  This  foriVi^ia  is  heavily 
weighted  toward  younger  persons.  Additionally,  federally  funded  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  offered  at  community  colleges,  high  schools  centers  for  adults  and 
women's  centers  rarely  address  *uj  needs  of  older  women,  even  though  the  current 
Vocational  Education  Act  recognizes '  that  displaced  homemakeri  especially  need 
such  services.  - 


III.  CONCLUSION  "... 

! n  conclusion,  A  A  RP  s«  '.«W;dy  bel  ieyes  that  y  ocati  qnaj  .education  si  ould  be  _for  all 
a£eJ!T9uPS-  A  more  positive  ar.d  coherent  national  older  worker  >»clicy  needs  to  be 
developi  ti.      "_  '__  ^  _ 

Tr$ay  many. '  persons  seem  to _  regard  _the_trend  toward_earHe<^and__  earlier, retire- 
ment...as.  inevitable,  and_  perhaps  even  desirable--  AARP .challenges,  this  notion.  We 
believe, instead,  that  our  policies  should  provide  older  Ame_rjciaus_with_  a  .wide:  range 
of  options,  dependi"tr  upon  their  needs  and  desires.  One  positive  means -to  accom- 
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nlish  this  noal  is  to  tmilct  «h  present  training  and  educational  components  of  the 
^e^Ame^a^ocationMl  location  Act  is  n  soundly  conceived  and  fiscal- 
!v  responsible  approach  to  provide  (he  framework  to  make  »«°bJef™  »  ™'ly' 
For  thescreasons,  we  reaffirm  our  slipport  for  this  legislation  and  urge  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  incorporate  it  ih  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  APFELDT,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
RETIRED  PERSONS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ANNETTE  BUCHANAN, 
EDUCATION  SPEClAI.i.iT,  INSTITUTE  OF  LIFETIME  LEARNING, 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 
Mr  Affeldt.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Goodling. 
The  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons  welcomes  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  at  the  hearing  on  vocational  education.  We: 
have  a  longer  statement  which  I  shall  ask  to  be  included  .into  the 

record.     :  .....  $ 

Mr.  Goodling;  I  have  no  objection,  ~    ,  ,  '   •  ,   .  T 

.  Mr  Affeldt.  In  addition,  I  have  some  updated  data  that  1  would 
like  to  insert  into  that  longer  statement  which  will  be  lncludeo^m 
the  record.  ,  ;i5' 

Mr.  Goodling.  1  have  no  objection.  -      ■     .-  • 

Mr  Affeldt.  Our  statement  wil^foccs  on  the  need  to  make  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  Older 
persons.  H.R  4164,  the  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act  does  in- 
clude some  provisions  that  are  very  helpful,  particularly  title  II, 
part  F.  adiilt  training,  retraining,  and  employment  development. 
We  also  support  H.R.  1096,  the  Older  Americans  Vocational  Educa- 

tl0We^have  worked  very  closely  with  Congressman  Ratchford  in  de- 
veloping this  measure  and  this  bill  has  strong  bipartisan  support, 
in  fact,  I  believe  you  are  a  cosponsbr  of  this  measure,  Congressman 

GWehalso  believe  it  represents  a  sound  approach  to  providing 
training  opportunities  for  older  American,.  It  would  also  make  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  better  balanced,  in  serving  persons  whose 
skills  have  been  rendered  obsolete  by  technological  advances:  It  s 
realistic  in  terms  of  budgetary  and  political  realities.    • 

The  centerpiece  of  the  legislation  is;a  3-year  demonstration  pro- 
gram to  develop  models  to  promote  employment  opportunities  tor 
persons  55  or  older  and  to  focus  greater  attention  on .the .Sj-.|ciarvo- 
cational  needs  of  elder  persons.  The  bill  would  authorp  $20  mil. 
liort  for  demonstration  projects  to  do  a  wide  variety  of  things.  1  will 
just  tick  off  a  couple  f>f  them.  .  .      ,  „   ,  . 

It  would  provide  training -and  retraining  to  update  skills  and  to 
prepare  Older  wor  kers  for  new  careers  and  prciuoW  empleyrnRn:  m 
E-nwth  industries.  It  would  offer  assistance  for  later  life  career 
changes,  particularly- for  older,  displaced  homemakers.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  supportive  services  to  help  older  Americans  in. 
obtaining  employment,  and  others  as' well.  •  •  . 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  make  technical  amendments  *o  the 
■•Vocational  Education  Act  to  clarify  that  older  workers  are  among 
the  target  populations  to  be  served.  ,     .    ,  .  ,  7 

Education  and  employment  opportunities  are  clearly  high  prior- 
ities for  aged  and  aging  Americans.  This  point  was  made  emphati- 
cally in  a  1980. association  survey  whirh  found  that  74  percen*  ot  00 
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to  64  year  olds  wanted  to  continue  in  some  type  of  paid,  part-time 
work  beyond  retirement. 

_  Quite  clearly,  the  j^ajring;  of  the  wplrk  force  is  already  forcing  re- 
assessment of  existing  worklife  patterns.  ,  Unfortunately,  today 
work  is  oftentimes  an  all  or  nothing-proposition.  People  may  work 
full  time  for  40  or  45  years  and  then  retire  abruptly  at  age  65  or 
perhaps  earlier.  Many  older  Americans  would,_ however,  like  some- 
thing in  between  working  full  time  and  not  at  a\b 

Vocational  education  7for  elderly  persons  can  be  an  effective 
means  to  achieve  this  objective  or  to  make  possible  a  career  switch 
suitable  to  an  individual's  preference.  Vocational  training  pr_  re- 
training js  .also '  essential  for  all  older  persons  who  must  learn  new 
skills,  especially  when  their  present  ones  have  been  displaced  by 

technological  advances.  

A  1981  Louis  Harris  poll  for  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging 
■  "'  revealed  that  about  two  out  of  five  older  person*  v^ould  either  be., 
interested  or  very  interested  in  learning  new  M      vs  participating 
in  a  job  training  program  to  obtain  new  empi^y^  -^r,  These  pres- 
sures may  be  even  greater  todpy  because  ok;  r  Air ^  deans  have 
been  whipsawed  by  recordbreaking  and  near  l  eaking:  unem- 

ployment during  the  past  year.  The  national  u  r^nv.ljyment  situa- 
tion has,  fortunately,  shown  some  sighs j3f  jmprpveineht  although  it 
remains  serious.  However,  persons  -  55 .  or  older  ...have  .  not  been 
helped  that  much.  Let  me  just  cite  a  couple  of  ^atis_tics._ 

For  example,  unemployment  declined  by  25,000  for  persons  55  or 
older  from  September  to  Octobe  r,  which,  of  course^  is  positive.  How- 
.  ever,  this  was  more  than  offset  by  a  64,000  decline  in  the  civilian 
"  labor  force  for  older  Americans.  "  ,  r  -~  ---  --- 

Long  term  unemployment  for  the  older  worker  continues  to  be 
serious.  Jobless  individuals  55  or  older  are  unemployed,  oil  the  av- 
erage, for  28.2  weeks,  more  than  6  months.  This  compares  tp  19.8 
weeks  for  unemployed  persons  16  or  older.  The  net  impact  is  that 
the  average  duration  of  joblessness  is  42  percent  longer  for  unem- 
ployed individuals  .55  or  older  than  for  those  persons  16  or  older. 

Older  Americans  -have  also  not  shared  in  the  growth  in  jobs 
during  the  past  year.  The  number  of  persons  under  55  years  of  age 
ia  the  civilian  labor  force  during  the  past  year  increased_b7  about 
LI  million,  from  October  1982  to  October  1983.  On  the  other  hand,  ; 
the  civilian  labor  force  remained  essentially  ^static,  increasing  only 
by  8,000  for  persons  55  years  or  older.  ~ 

This  Heak  situation  really  represents  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg 
because  there  is  a  substantial  amount  of  hidden  unemployment 
among  persons  55  or  older.  These  individuals  may  not  show  up  in 
the  Department  of  Labor's  statistical  account.  However,  large  num- 
bers of  older  persons  are  dropping  cut  of  the  Jabor-fbrce  to  take  aa- 
tuarily  reduced  social  security  benefits.  In  fact,  87  percent  of  all 
persons  claiming  retired  workers  benefits  in  1978  applied  before  65. 
Many  persons  55  or  older -have  simply  given  up  looking  for  work 
.  after  a  long  and  futile  search.  .  Others  believe  that;  they~have  no 
chance  because  of  near  record-breaking  unemployment.  The^  evi- 
dence is  clear  and  convincing  though  that  large  numbers  of  persons 
55  or  older  want  or  need  to  work. 

High  unemployment  has  contributed  to  a  sharp  rise  in  poverty 
among  older  Americas:  In  fact,  poverty  has  jumped  by  1  million 
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for  persons  55  or  uideKduririg  the  past  4. years— from  5.1  rmiil<^  in 
\\m  io  6.1  miliion^in  1982.  Poverty  is  likely  to  increase  sharply  in 
1983  for  older/Americans,  because  social  security  beneficiaries  will 
not  received  cost-of-living  increase  in  1983.  It  has  bfcen  postponed  0 
monthrtb  January  1984.  Second,  unemployment  for  persons  oo  or 
olde'f  will  be  exceptionally  high,  by  historical  standards,  through- 
out 1984,  despite  some  improvement.'  _  -  _ 
,  One  of  the  chief  target  groups*  of  the  present  Vocational  Hduca  -  „ 
t'ion  Act  is  displaced  homemakers  who^rep resent  a  growing  seg- 
ment in  our  society.  Present  vocational  .education  efforts  are  direct- 
r\  toward  younger  displaced  homemakers.  Many  older  homemak- 
L«r-  are  discovering  that  they  are  ill-prepared  to  adjust. to  their  new 
roles  after  the  loss/of_  their  husbands  through  death  or  divorcq. 
Th»  <e  displaced  homemakers  are  oftentimes  thrust  into  the  job 
market  when  they  have  little  or  no  marketable  skills,  where,  at 
best,  their  "skills  are  greatly  outdated.  Yet,  they  are  frequently  too 
young  to  retire,  but  employers  may  consider  them  too  old  to  hire 
"because  of  their  age  and  obsolete  work  skills.   

A  sound  and  sensible  strategy  to  help  old  or  displaced  homemak- 
e;rs  is  crucial  because  mo?t  married  women  today  cah  expect  to  be 
widowed  at  some  point  during  their  lives.  On  the  average,  widows 
will  survive  their  deceased  husbands  by  18  years.  Widowhood  in- 
creases sharply  with  advancing  age  For  those  45  to  54  it  s  about  b 
percent  It  jumps  to  19  percent  for  those  55  to  F4;  41  percent  tor  ; 
those  women  55  to  74  and  almosv  7  3  percent  for  females  75  or 
older.  In  fact,  more  than  one-half  of  all  women  65  years  or  older 
today  are  widowed.  7"  1;   "  '  ~, 

Today's  economics  and  demographics  mske  it  apparent  tttat  tne 
trend  toward  earlier  and  full  retirement  n  ay  simply  be  too  ccfetiy 
for  our  Nation,  public  and  private  pension  programs,  employers, 
'  and  workers.  The  cost  of  paying  for  retirement  is  becoming  more 
burdensome  because  Americans  are  retiring  earlier  and  living 

^Le^nie  just  illustrate  wi';h  a  couple  of  quick  statistics.  In  1940 
when  Social  security  benefits  were  first  paad,  Hfe  expectancy  was 
13.7  years  for  women  65  years  old.  In  19«tf  it  was  18.7  years  for 
wom-n  65  years  old:  That  may  not  sound  like  much,  because  it  s  & 
years.  But,  when  you  compare  5  years  with  13.7  years  then  it  s 
verv  substantial.        —  ->       ' —        , . 

In  the  year  20P0  a  65-year-old  female  eg :»  expect  to.  Jive  ajiqtrier 
211  years,  or -5-4-  percent  longer  than  a similarly  situated  older 
woman  in  1940.  We h^ve  had  a  similar  trend,  although  not  quite  as 
dramatic,  in  the  case  of  older  men.  ■     ...      .  .. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  that  these  facts^aJce^it-evident  that  ?ur 
Nation  must  reverse  the  trend  toward  earlier  and  earlier  retu  ce- 
ment AARP  believes  that  there  should  be:  positive  incentivejUor 
persons  to  work  to  more  advanced  ages,  such  as  making  vocational 
education  opportunities  more  readily  available  for  oWe;  Ameri- 
cans. This  will  not  only  help  persons  5.>  or  older  but  also  our 

Nlrt°conclusion,.  we  itrr'ugly  believe-  that  ,v>Critionai  education 
chc :  Id  be  for  all  age  groups.  A  more  positive  ana  coherent  national 
older  worker  policy  needi,  to  be  developed.  Today  many  parsons 
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seem  to  regard  the  trend  toward  earlier  and  earlier  retirement  as 
evitable  and  perhaps  even  desirable.  AARP challenges  this  notion. 

We  believe  instead  that  our  policies  should  provide  older  Ameri- 
cans with  a  wide  range  of  options,  depending  upon  their  needs  and 
desires.  One  positive  means  to  accomplish  this  gPal  is  to  build  On 
present  training  and  educational  components  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Act. 

The  Older  Americans  Vocational  Education  Act  is  a  soundly  con- 
ceived and  fiscally  responsible  apnroach  to  provide  the  Framework 
•  to  make  this  Objective  a  reality.  For  these  reasons  we  reaffirm  our 
support  for  this  legislation  and  urge  the  subcommittee  to  incorpo- 
rate it  in  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  : 

Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Goodling. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you.  There  are  two  more  people  on  my  list. 
Do  either  of  you  have  anything  to  say? 

Mr.  AkpeLdt.  I  have  asked  Annette  Buchanan  who  is  an  educa- 
tional specialist  at  the  Institute  of  Lifetime  teaming  to  accompany 
me  to  the  hearing  and  she  will  also  be  available  to  respond  to  any 
questions  on  a  particularly  technical  nature  dealing  with  vocation^ 
al  education  for  older  persons.  " 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you. 

Well,  you  are  all  fairly  fortunate.  It  doesn't  appear  that  you  v.'jil 
do  too  badly.  Jt  is  probably  good  that  there  are  two  people  in  be-  / 
twee  h t—Ms^  P  in  es ,_  y  pu  ad  vise  to  me  rge  the  S  ACV  E  in  to  the  Slixte 
Job  Training  Coordinating  Council.  How  do  you  feel  about  <h?st, 
Ms.  Penfield?  ■_   _  \_   

Ms:  Penfield.  WelU  I  was  very  interested  in  the:  concept  "b*  rose-: 
\*i  Js_  someth i nj*  that  my  State  is  doings  to  some  extent-:^!  i a 
large  extent  right  now.  I  sit  on  my  State  Job  Training  Council,  I 
am  a  local  board  member  at  our  community  college,  J  .4»uri  a  . 
member  of  the  Governor's  Select  Commission  on  Financing  i^iaca- 
\ xon  >  *  S  S  _  the  ^  past  ^.cha  i  r  rn  an  of  t  h  e  ady  is  dry  cp  u  n  ci]  for  the  State 
3:id  !  have,  h-ad  the  privilege  of  working  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
o r  tl    bottom , to  the  to p  wi th  1  oca  1  ad vijjq ryjcou nc ils .  

On  the  local  level  we  haire  always  taken  advantage  of  our  PIG 
rii^ikers  under  the  oid  CETx\  and  cer  the  new  JTPA 

to  ;nci:zde  them  iocs  ;y,  in  pur  advisory  councils  on  a  local  level  and 
suin»  jf  i  he  people  tHat  we  have  that  sit  on  the  State  level  are  PIC 
me>r'K:v  -mc  U  i;;  a  very  cohesive  partnership  and  one  that  I. 
thiak  c  v  ?:  ring  a  ' ot  of  interactTon  a nd  _w_p_rki rig  together  wh ich 
really  is  ;  iocus  that  the  Nation  needs  to  survive  and  to  move  edu- 
cation n  forward  in  the  coun try.  It  is  a  partnershi p  that  I  predict  is 
going  to  grow,  whether  we  select  to  have  it  grow  or  not  and  %  don't 
/think  that  it  is  that  far  reaching  an  idea  in  the  sense  that  I  think 
jt's  a  very  viable  one. 

I  would  question  or  have  somp  reservation  at  this  point,  without 
having  a  dialer  -vith  my  colleague  as  to  whether  it  v/oulu  eliminate 
advisory  councils  arid  if  that  were  the  ^ase  I  would  take  serious  ex- 
ception to  that,  because  I  am  looking  more  to  build  partnerships  * 
th  -tii  I  am  to  diminish  any  group,  and  advisory  councils  on  the 
Sta  :e  level  have  been  a  ver)  viable  partnership  in  itself. 

I  don't  know  if  Mr.  Cohen  would  care  to  respond  to  that,  but  I 
i:\a.ik  you  for  the  question. 
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Mr.  GdobiJ.^ii.  Then,  in  bbtl  Masses,  should  fehe  council  have  veto 
power  on  State  plans?    1  :    .     * .   :  ■   

Ms.  Penfield.  I  think  that_U^  ♦..  unci!  probably  should  have  the 
veto  power.  It  isr  as  l  mentioned  in  nhe  testimony  and  frprri  experi- 
ence—and  I  think  almost  everyone  would  hold  that  out — it's  almost 
the  last  bastion  of  private  sector  and  public  input  into,  a  bureau- 
cratic parenting,  so  to  speak.  I  think  that  the  accountability  has 
been  proven  and  I  think  that  the  input  has  been  proven  and  they 
are  prepared  to  stand  ori  thqir  record,  by  2nd  large,  across  the 

Nation.  ^ 

Mr.  Goodung.  As  you  heard  me  say  to  Cor. pressman  Evans— 
and,  as  Ms.  Pines  mentioned  the  mandate  of  the  marriage— there 
were  a  lot  of  us  who,  watching  many  of  the  programs  that  we  have 
mandate^  at  the  Federal  level,  have  noticed  that  every  time  we  au- 
thorized something  there  had  to  be  a  new  group,  of  .people  involved. 
We  could  never  Use  those  who  were  doing  basically  the  same  thing' 
back  in  the,  district.  Therefore,  we  tried  to  mandate  that  marriage 
aiicl  I  had  asked  Congressman  Evans  if  he  sees  that  ma rn  ^  work- 
ing because  we  are  getting  conflicting  reports  from  .>c!b^;i  tce^ 
members  and  from  people  across  the  court'  that,  to  eorae  in- 
stances, it's  apparently  working  very  well,  '  'n  oiW  instances 
that  the  marriage  isn't  working,  because.  said,  CETA  cues 
slowly.  >-\"         .   ...  _   „  . 

I  am  curious  if  any  of  you  may  have  a  comment  on  your  own 

area:  Is  this  marriage  coming  about?   

e  Ms.  Pines.  Let  me  fay  that  I  think  that  you  are  going  to  have  an 
uneven  period;  we  are  going  through  a  lot  of.  shake- out  now  and 
one  of  the  interesting  things— and  the  reason  Thought  this  testi- 
mony up  today  is  that,  "What  is  the  role  of  the  PIC/1  is  a  question 
that  is  being  asked  across  the  country. 

I  think  that  if  the  PIC  feels  that  the  Congress,  is  serious  about, 
their  getting  involved  jwith  the  quality  of  twining— certainly  your 
intent  was  hoping  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  training,  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  training,  the  fit  between  trainees  and  jobs. and  I 
thirikihat  what  the  private  industry  councils  are  saying  is,  "If  the 
Congress,  is  _really  seribui  about  our  taking  that  mission,  as  our 
mission,  then  you  can't  restrict  us  to  just  one  part  of  that  job  train- 
ing process.0  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  lose  some  credibility  with 
the  private  industry  councils  unless  we  say,  "No,  we  are  serious 
about  the  entire  business  of  -preparing  people  for  the  lapor 
market-'  ._  ■  v_  __    __:  _  ^ 

Mr.  Goodling.  Do  you  wish  to  respond  to  my  question,  Should 
they  have  veto  power?  •     

Ms.  Pines.  When  you  said,  "the  council",  I  wasn  t  sure  which 
^council  you  were  talking  about       

Mr,  Goodung.  I  was  really  talking  about  the  State  advisory 
councils. 

Ms.  ^ih-s.  Wellrl  Would  be  talking  about  the  Srate  Job  Training 
Council  as  having  eign-off  and,  I  think,  ,  the  local  private  industry 
councils  should  have  sigiuoff  on  local  plans. 

Mr.  Goodling  Does  sign  off  mean  veto7  -  , 

Ms.  Pines.  Well,  that's  taking  a  very  negative  approach,  1'Kats 
just  saying  you  negotiate  until  you  come  to  an  agreement 
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*  Mr.  CIooiH.iNt:.  Mr;  AffoUit,  1  have  just  one;question.  Y<ni_ basJaU- 
\y  answered  it  in  your  last  couple  of  lines.  Do  you  think  the  part  F, 
the  adult  training,  retraining,  and  employment  .development— 
solves  any  of  the  problems  that  ^ou  referred  to  in  your  explana- 
tion? ........  .  .    ...... 

Mr.  Akkkldt.  Yes;  I  think  those  provisions  are  very  helpful  and 
desirable  However,  my  reading  of  those  provisions  would  also  seem 
to  indicate  that  this'is  designed  for  younger  adults  who  have  left 
school  We  believe  that  the  Ratchfbrd  proposal  can  be  coordinated 
with  part  F  of  title  II.  I  think  one  advantage  of  the  Ratchfbrd  pro- 
posal is  that  it  w:ll  provide  means  fbr_  replicating  some  innova- 
tive concepts  that  have  heretofore  not  really  been  developed  for 
older  worker*  in  terms  of  vocational  education.  I  think  the  primary 
reason  for  this  is  that  vocational  education  has  been  tilted  very 
definitely  more  toward  younger  persons.  <  . 

We  can  understand  whv  some  administrators  may  feel  that  they 
may  get  more  bang  for  the  foliar,  so  to  speak,  in  directing  their 
efforts  to  younger  persons,  but  there  is  also  a  very  clear  need  to 
locus  more  attention  on  older  persons,  especially  as  our  population 
is  growing  older.  -  , 

f  think  the  Ratchford  bill  provides  a  means  to  take  an  important 
step  to  do  this  in  a  gradual  way  and  in  a  very  effective  way  too. 

Mr.  Goodling^  Now,  I  might  ask  the  real  powers  ;f  they  had  any 
questions.  Jack  has  disappeared.  Rich,  do  you  have  any  questions? 
He  only  h^s  a  second  power,  but  I^on't  know  where  Jack  has  gone, 

Mr.  Cohen.  Congressman1  Goodling,  if  I  may,  the  real  power  of 
Chairman! Perkins  is  not  here  now, but  he  addressed  a  que.stionto 
Congressman  Evans  as  to  whether  the  States  would  share  the  con- 
tributions of  funding  for  high  tech  education.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
,  that  that  the  industries  should  be  part  of  this  action,  too:  1  hey 
would  be  happy  to  contribute* to  any  effort  to  promote  high  tech 
industries  in  the  State  of  New  York.  So  I  wish  he  would  include 
industries  as  well  as  states  in  that  question. 

Another  point  I  have — — 

Mr.  Goodling:  Then  you  would  favor  part  B? 

Mr.  Cohen.  Pardon?  _0 

Mr.  Goodling.  Then  you  would  favor  part  B? 

Mr.  Cohen.  I  certainly  would.  Yes,  everybody  should  be  involved. 
This  should  be  a  joint  effort.  We  all  ought  to  pay  our  way.  . 

Now  high  tech  for  older  workers  that  was  another  question  that 
he  addressed.  You  know,  it's  OK  to  teach  older  workers  high  tech 
that  have  been  displaced  from  jobs,  but  in  Yonkers,  for  example, 
United  Technologies  just  got  rid  of  about  3,500  employees.  Now 
how  are  you  going  to  take  50-year-old  people  that  have  been  em- 
ployed in  a  machine  shop  all  of  these  years  and  tram  them  for  high 
tech,  number  one  if  there  are  no  high  tech  jobs/  available  in  that 
particular  area?     "  ;     --    - "  '  .  —  -  —¥ 

Now  these  fellows  have  their  roots  in  Yonkers.  They  are  not 


available  for  them.        _  _  -       ,        ..  .  ro 

Now,  I  was  part  of  Congressman  Edgars  c&alition  of  Congressmen 
the  Northeast-Midwest  arid  I  was  on  a  panel  out  in- Philadelphia 
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/and  that  was. another  problem  that  was  addressed.  I  mean,  traihihg 
people,  whether  young  or  old  or  whatever— if  they  train,  them, 
there  has  to  be  jobs  available;  Now  ifHhere  are  no  jobs  available,  I 
mean,  you  are  just  spinning  your  wheels. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Goodlinc  Of  course,  there  is  hoi  question  that  the  economy 
must  expand.  That  is  why  we  always  have  the  problem  of  everyone 
who.  normally  testifys— a  little  bit  differently  today— asking  Tor 
more  money.  : 

Mr.  Cohkn  If  I  may,  one  more  point,  Congressman,  brought  out 
before  was  what,  do  we  think  of  government  tax  credits.  Now  I 
have  a  plant  thdt  operates  .about  150  employees.  We  Have  about 
100.000  square  feet' of  production  space  and  we  are  a  viable,  unen- 
cumbered industry  in  New  York  State.  Now  tax  credits,  we  have 
taken  advantage  of  it.  But  the  only  advantage  for  us  with  tax  cred- 
its—or what  it  does  for  industry  is,  if  I  want  to  buy  a  piece  of 
equipment,  $1  million  worth,  for  example,  this  tax  credit  is  going 
to  spur  me  to  buy  that  now,  not  next  year.  My  /fiscal  year  ends 
June  ;U)  and  I  am  going  to  make  damn  well  sure  that  I  try  to  pur- 
chase that  equipment  before  the  end  of  theTiscal  year  so  I  can  take 
advantage  of-that  tax  credit. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  that  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  tax 
credits,  but  by  no  means— but  there  are  a  lot  of  industries  that 
really  don't  need  tax"  credits,  if  it  will  contribute  to  the  national 
economy  by  waiving  it,  yiu  know. 
(  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Affeldt. ,  . 

'  Mr.  Affeldt.  I  would  like  to  make  a  coupje  of  points.  Vocational 
education  and  training,  I  think,  represent  only  one  aspect  in  our 
comprehensive  approach  to  dealing  with  employment  problems  or 
unemployment  problems  encountered  by  older  persons. 

Our  association  has  supported  a  number  of  efforts.  For  example, 
we  have  been  strong  backers  of  the  title  V  Senior  Community  Serv- 
ice Employment  program,  which  has  had  very  solid  support  from 
this  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Title  V,  for  example,  is 
designed  to  Focus  on  the  needs  of  harito-employ  individuals  who 
would  have  a.  difficult  time  finding  a  job  in  the  private  sector  How- 
ever, the  training  and  job  experience  that  they  have  obtained  has 
provided  a  basis  for  many  of  them  to  be  transitioned  into  urisubsj- 
dized  places.  In  fact,  AARP  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  here: 
AARP  has  placed  about  one-third  of  its  authorized  positions  in  un- 
subsidized  jobs. 

There  are  other  aspects,  too,  to  dealing  with  the  problem,  such  as 
efforts  to  provide,  more  innovative  work  arrangements  Tor  older 
persons— flexitime,  part-time  employment,  perhaps  phased  retire- 
ment, and  so  forth:  And  then,  of  course,  we  support  training  efforts 
because  many  older  persons  have  skills  that  have  become  outdated. 
Now  they  may-not  be  able  to  move  into  high  tech  jobs.  Some  can, 
but  J  think/wer  must  also  not  immediately  leap  to  a  very  biased 
view  that  older  persons  are  not  trainable. 

Scientific  studies  indicate  that  older  persons  perform  as  well  on 
the  job,  and  in  some  cases,  noticeably  better  than  their  younger 
counterparts  in  a  number  of  key  categories— punctuality,  absentee- 
ism, and  other  factors  as  well.  Older  . persons,  mnrenvpr,  are  as 
trainable  as  younger  persons.  I  think  there  is  a  bias,  among  some 
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people  who  believe  that  their  education,  is  outdated  and  they,  do  not 
learn  skills  as  well.  "  . 

I  think  Congressman  Pepper  summed'  it  up  well  when  he  said,  *■ 
"Some  people  dodder  at  30,  some  people  dodder  at  80.  and  some 
people  go  through  lire5  without  doddering  at_all.^  Age  i_s_a  yeryj*ela- 
tive  factor  and  chronological  age  alone  is  a  poor  barometer  in  de- 
termining whether  a  person  should  be  hired,  fired,  promoted,  or  de^ 
moted,  whether  that  person  is  capable  of  being  trained  or  not: 

I  think  Annette  has  a  Couple  of  points  that  she  would  like  to  add, 
too. 

-  Mr.  Goodling.  Arid  some  stay  in  Congress  until  they  die.  [Laugh- 
ter. *- 
Mr.  Affeldt.  That's  true, 

Ms.  Buchanan".  I  really  wanted  to  comment  largely,  to  your  ref- 
erence that  perhaps  older  people  might  not  be  suitable  to  be 
trained  for  high  tech  jobs.  In  198i  Wave  III  Corporation,  a  comput- 
er software  company  trained  retired  people  in  computer  program- 
ing. Over  3,000  retirees  applied  for  this  training  program  and  90 
were  selected.  Seventy-seven  people  completed  the  first  three  class- 
es. The  number  of  retirees  who  indicated  an  interest  in  this  type  of 
training  was  overwhelming,  and  additionally,  their  performance  on 
the  aptitude ^  tests  were  20  percent  above  the  national  average  for 
aiL  age  groups. 

Mr.  Goodling.  I_arri  going  to  have  to  run  for  a  vote. 

Professor  Benson,  I  merely  want  to  say  that  I  think  you  have  a 
lot  of  interesting  ideas  which  I  hope  this  committee  will  explore. 
Even  though  there  are  not  more  people  here,  the  wheels  have  been 
taking  in  the  testimony.  You  can  be  assured  that  it  will  get  a  lot  of 
attention.  I  don't  know  how  close  or  how  Tar  away  we  are  from 
moving  this  legislation  but  I  don't  believe  it's  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Benson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
 Could  I  make  just  one  or  two  short  comments?  In  the  written  tes- 
timony, we  tried  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the  coordination  with  the 
PIC's  and  if  it  should  come  to  pass  either  now  or  in  future  iegislar 
tion  that  the  federal  money  for  vocational  education  was  directed 
toward  advanced  jjrograms,  then,  in  bur  view,  the  PIC's  should 
have  sign-off  responsibility  on  the  designation  of  programs  as  ad- 
vanced, with  respect  to  skills,  competency,  performance  standards 
in Jthe  programs  and  occupational  demand  in  the  local  area.   

The  other  tRing  is  that  in  the  written  testimony  we  did  try  to 
take  up  the  matter  of  sex  equity.  I  am  referring  to  testimony  on 
both  sides  of  me  here.  Our  proposal  was  that  States  should  desig- 
nate programs  as  being  unbalanced — for  example,  if  the  enrollment  - 
is  65  percent  or  more  of  a  single  sex,  that  would  be  unbalanced, 
and  any  program  manager  having  an  advanced  program  that  en- 
rolled a  person  of  the  opposite  sex  would  receive  ^he  title  II  extra 
allotment:  ' 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you.  These  hearings  are  adjourned  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.  I  think  any  other  comments  that  you  have 
you  will  make  to  Rich  because  I  am  going  to  have  to  go.  Since  I  am 
at  that  magic  age,  t  don't  run  as  well  as  I  used  to  run.  ("Laughter.] 

Ms.  Penfield.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Mayor.  Thank  you.  I 
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Mr.  Cohen.  You  come  to  New  York  sometime,  Congressman,  and 
we  will  take  cafe  of  you. 

[Whereupon,,  at  12  p.m.,  on  November  9,  1983,  the  subcommittee 
was  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
-  [Additional  information  supplied  for  the  reqord  follows:] 

DjEPAJRTME^T  Of  CORIUICTlONa^  

Muskegon  Odbrectional  Facility^ 
_  _~    *  Muskegon.  Mich..  December  16,  19*3. 

Hon:  William  D.  Ford,  ' 
Cannon  House  Office  Buitding: 
Washington:  fiC  <m 

Dear  Representative  Ford:  I  'would  like  to  express  the  support  of  the  Muskegon 
Correctional  Facility  for  Senate  Bill  615  and  the  identical  House  Bill,  H.R.  36_84,_en- 
titled,  'The  Federai  Correctional  Education  Assistance  Act."  These  bills  are  now 
pending  in  various  Senate  and  House  Committees.  I  recommend  that  you  support 
the  passing  of  these  bi  1 1  Is.  Th is  is  ah  excel  lent  opportuntiy  for  the  Fede  raj  Gove  rn- 
meiit  to  support  and  make  a  commitment  in  policy  and  practice  to  correctional  edu- 
cation programs  which  decreasing  state  Fundi  cannot  adequately  meet. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Muskegon  Correctional  Facility 
are  ihvolved  in  some  type  of  educational  program.  We*  could  utilize  grant  funds  re- 
ceived through  the  proposed  Federal  Correctional  Education  assistance  Act  for  the 
following  possible  applications:  (1)  Deveiopnierit.of  a  needs  assessment  plan  regard- 
ing  the  training  needs  of  correctional  education  staff  members;  (2)  Evaluate  our  vch 
■rational  programs-ttiHfcrnrs  of  providing  potential  employment  opportunities;  (8)  Up- 
date and  revise  our  vocational  programs;  and  (4)  Provide  arid  update  prison  school 
facilities  which  would  enable  us  to  increase  bur  .academic  arid  vocational  enroll- 
ments. _      '  _  _   

Please  consider  this  letter  as  a  part  of  the  official  record  in  support  of  Seriate  Bill 
615  and  H.R:  3684. 
Sincerely, 

Bruce  Courim,  Principal 


Department  of  Corrections, 

Michigan  Training  Unit*  _ 
Ionia,  Mich..  December  27,  1983. 

Re  Federal  Correctional  Assistance  Act 

Representative  .Wiluam.D.  Ford, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  J^EpRESENTATiv&  Ford:  I  would  like  you  to  support  Senate  Bill  615  arid  the 
identical  House  Bill  H.R^  3684.  As  a  correctional  educator,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
federal  government  is  recognizing  the  unique  needs  of  incarcerated  persons.  Correc- 
tional education  is  caught  in  a  real  money  crunch.  Dwindling  state  dollars  are  di- 
rected to  the  needs  of  public  education  and  opportunities  for  private  and/or  grant 
funding  are.  poor  for  penal  institutions.  Yet  with  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
peoplej^ent  ^to  prison  each  year,  our  need  for  funding  is  increasing. 

 Atlbe  Michigan_Training  Unit:  we  have  experienced  a  radical  change  in  both  Our 

prisoner  f>ppuiation^and  their educational  needs  over  the  past  decade:  Up  until  the 
early  19T0's_our  men  were  largely high  school  students  who  had  a  real  possibility  of 
completing  high  schooL  requirements  md  graduation.  Our  vocational  program's,  conr 
seq^uently(;  were  designed  for  these  men_who  could  benefit  from  Jearning  skilled 
trades  which  th  ey  could  use  in  an  indust riaLsociety^  The  Train ing_  Unit's  presen t 
population  is  made  up  of  a  _large_number_of  men  Jover  JLQD)  jwho  ar_e_either_special 
education  students  or  are  in  need  of  highly  indLvMuaUz^_instrjiclional_ programs, 
TP  jnee t  the  needs  of  these  _ men,  we  have . changecL ou r.  academicp rograins,  _We  have 
moved  from  a  high  school  orientation  to  an  individualized  GeneraL Educat ionJDevel- 
opment  (GED)  continuum  which  stresses. basic  reading, _math  and  English,  However, 
our  classes  still  operate i  in i  a i  20:1  student  to  teacher  ratio.^ 
little  opportunity  Tor  students  to  receive  the  indjyiduaHz^ 

demonstrate.  If  there  were  funds  available,  para-professionals  could  be  hired  to 
assist  as  tutors  to  the  students  arid  aides  to  the  teachers.  Ourcla^rborns,  too,  were 
designed  to  serve  as  high,  school  classrooms.  We  need  to  convert  them  into  individ- 
ualized learning  labs  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  doing  this  with  our  present  fund- 
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irig  level;  Oar  vocational  situation  is_  worse.  We _are._iri  some_pn  pur traces,  prepar-^ 
ihg  men  for  jobs  which  may  hot  exist  or  for  which  thjsy  can.  Jiot  meet  the  minimum  ' 
qualifications.  Sadly,  we  lack  the  funds  either  to  modify  our  existing  programs  _to 
meet  the  heeds  of  biir  men  Or  to  start  additional  vocational  programs  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  future^  -        -  . 

Passage  of  these  two  bills  would  thrust  new  life  arid  Hbpe  irito  correctional  educa- 
tion. Thank  you  For  your  consideration  an^  support  for  S-615  arid  H.R.  3684. 

Sincerely,  -  **  -  -  -  -  -  -    -  -  - 

Judith  Kalmankk,  Coordinator  ef  Aault  naucntion. 


^  Department  of  CqrKectiojss,  

Michigan  Training. IJNm ... 
^  Ionia,  Mich.,  December  13,  1983. 

lie  Fedefal  Correctional  Education  Assistance  Act. 


Hon,  W 1  lliam  Ford, 

Cannon  House  Office  Building 

Washington.  DC.  

Dear  Representative  Ford:  As  the  chief  administrator,  for.  a_jnedium_  security 
correctional  facility,  housing  adult  male  felons  under  21  in.  the  State  nf  ^lichiganx  I* 
along  with  bur  parent  agency,  the  Michigan  Department  of  Corrections,  support 
Senate  Bill  B15  and  the  identical  House  Bill,  H.R..3684,  entitled,  "The  Federal  Cor- 
rectional Education  Assistance  Act."  These  bills  are  currently  pending  in  the  vari- 
ous Senate  and  House  Committees/  I  recommend  that  you  support  the  passing  of 
these  bills.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  Federal  Government  to  make  a 
commitment In  .policy  _and  pracUce  to  correctional  education  programs  throughout 
the  nation.  Faced  with_drastjcl  red ucUon  level, 
these  bills  will  provide  needed. resources  for  correctional  education  programs.  ____ 

Grant  funds  received  through  the  proposed.  Federal  Srrectional  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  could  be  utilized  for  the  following  po^ibie.  applications:  

(1)  To  evaluate  our  vocational  programs  in  terms  jaf  providing  potential  employ- 
merit  opportunities  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  community.  

(2)  To  provide  arid  update  prisoner  school  facilities  enabling  us  to  increase  our 
academic  arid  vocational  eri roll rrierits, 

(3)  To  improve  educational  arid  social  services  for  special  education  prisoners, 

(4)  Expand  library  deyeloprrierit  arid  hours  bT^bperatibri.  _  _ 
Please  consider  this  letter  as  part  of  the  official  record  iri  support  of  Senate  Bill 

015  and  House  Bill,  H.R.  3684. 

Very  truly  yours,  -  . 

Richard  A.  HandloN,  Superintendent. 


Department  of  Corrections,  

Michigan  Training,  Unit*  __ 
Ionia,  Mich.,  December  23,  1983. 


Re  Federal  Correctional  Education  Assistance  Act. 


Representative  William D,  Ford, 
^Cannon  House  Office  Buiidijig, 

Washington,  DC.  ...   _  ^_^Hr  ,_.    :.r.......  

-  Dear  Representative  Ford:  As  Director  of  Prisoner  5ervices£a_t  _the  Michigan 
Trairiirig  Uriit,4briia,  Michigan,  I  am  very  cognizant  of  the  dwindling.state i  resources 
available  for  Correctional  Education  Programs.  To  enhance  the  prospects i  ofLpur 
prisoners  becoming  productive  rrieriibers  of  society  we  need \  to evaluate  and_upgrad(| 
our  academic,  vocational,  arid  socialization  programs.  We  also  need  to  provide  ^taff 
with  in-service  training  because  of  the  unique  problems  iri  dealing  with  a  prison 

P°Theaproposed  Federal  Correctional^  Education  Assistance  Act,  S-615,  and  HR  3684, 
would  provide  funds  to  achieve  these  goals:  With  the  rapidly  growing  prison  popula- 
tion, dwindling  state  resources,  and  aging  facilities,  l  am  desperately  worried  that 
institutions  will  become  simple  "warehouses'*  for  prisoners.  Computer  innovations 
that  are  now  available,  but  take  financing,  would  greatly  enhance  our  programs. 
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We  sincerely- Hope  these  Bills  get  favorable  action.  Thank  you  for  your  concern. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  H.  Miller,  . 
Director  of  Prisoner  Services, 


Department  of 
Muskegon  Correctional  Facility^ 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  December  16,  1983. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ford,^  -  ^ 

Cannon  House  Office  Baiiding,  —  -  -  

Washington,  D.C.  _  . 

-  Dear  Representative  Ford:  I  would  like  to  express  the  support  of  the  Muskegon 
Correctional  Facility  Tor  Senate  Bilt615  and  the  identical  House  Bill,  H.R,  3684,  eh- 
titled,  'The  Federal  Correctional  Education  Assistance^  Act."  These  bills  are  how 
pending  in  various  Sena  te^a  rid  House  Committee^.  I  recommend  that _yqu  support 
the  passing  of  these  bills,.  This  is  ah  excellent  opportunity  for  the  Federal  Goverh: 
ment  to  support  and  make  a  (Commitment  in  policy  and  practice  to  correctional  edu- 
cation programs  which  decreasing  state  funds  cannot  adequately  heed. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  prisoners  j>f  the  Muskegon  Correctional  Facility 
are  involved  in  some  type  of  educational  program. ^e  could  utilize  grantffunds  re- 
■  ceived  through  the  proposed  Federal  Correctional  Education  Assistance  Act  for  the 
'  following  possible  applications:  (1)  Development  of  a  needs  assessment  plan  regard- 
ing the  training  needs  of  correctional  education  staff  members;  (2)  Evaluate  bur  vo- 
cational programs  in  terms  of  providing  potential  employment  opportunities;  (3) 
TJbdate  and  revise  bur  vocational  programs;  and  (4)  Provide  aha  update  prison 
school  facilities  which  would  enable  lis  to  increase  our  academic  and  vocational  en- 
rollments. -  -  -  — 
Please- consider  this  letter  as  a  part  of  the  Official  record  in  support  of  Senate  Bill 
615  and  H.R.  3684. 
Sincerely, 

H.  Gary  Wells,  Superintendent.  '■ 


House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  10,  1983. 

Hon.  Carl  D;  Perkins, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Education  arid  tabor]  * 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.  ■       "  * 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writingjb  commend  you  for  your  strong,  long-standing 
leadership  ih the  area  of  vocational  education.  The  Vocational-Technicat  Education 
Act  of  1983,  H.R.  4164,  is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  importance  of  vocational  education, 
to i  the  future i  of  bur  nations  workforce. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  H.R.  4164  focuses  increased  attention  on  the  special  heeds 
population.  The  greatest  challenge  ahead  of  us  is  not  to  produce^an  elite  corps  of 
scientists  and  computer  programmers  but  to  ensure  that  our  disadvantaged  nave 
the  skills  to  get  a  job  to  support  themselves  and  their  families.  Those  with  trie  great- 
est likelihood  pf  living  in  financial  insecurity  are  the  structurally  unemployed— 
women,  minorities  arid  youth — who  lack  the  skills  and  education  to  compete  in  the 
workforce i  of  the future.  i---  * 

Access  to  vocational  education  programs  fn  the  past  has  been  limited  for  these 
special  needs  populations:  And  often  the  disadvantaged — particularly  women— have 
been  segregated  into  training  programs  which  prepare  them  for  traditional,  low- 
paying,  low-mobility  occapations.-Progressive  vocational  training  programs  jbanJbe  a 
'powerful  tool  in  ameliorating  problems  of  comparable  pay  and  equal  opportunity  in 

the  job market,     i__  A  i  :__  

_  In  framing  this,  new  jQgislation^  yon _have__recognized  and  highlighted. this  prob- 
lem. My  only  concern  isJ tnat_lhe_funding_levels_proposed_ to_larjgel  the  Jieeds.of  the 
disadvantaged _mayjtiot  be  sufficient  to_  accomplish  the_goaI  of  ebualityjjf  opportunii- 
ty^  As^you  heard  from  the  Chancellor  ofthe  New_  York  City  Board  of  Education, 
Anthony  _A_!varadQ,_equaL 

must  take  extra  measures  to  break  down  the  barriers  to  access  for  those  with  spe- 
cial needs-  .      _".  / 

As you i  proceed  with  consideration  of 'H.R, 4164,_I  am  hopeful  you  will  give  the 
greatest  possible  emphasis  to  heiping  thpse  groups— worn 

who  have  all  too  often  not  realized  the  full  benefits  of  vocational  training  programs. 
With  best  regards, 

Sincerely,  ,  .:_    _  ...  _ 

j  Geraldine  A.  Ferraro. 

■«•■    v  ■  ".         *    '  f 
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v  J  Farmington,  Mich.,  November  1,  1983. 

Hon .  W 1 1 .1 1 j am  Broom fi Mt . 

RwrvMntatii^  _         •  ■ 

House  of [Representatives.  Washington>\t).C. 

DuAR  Mr;  Hhoomkikui:  I  Understand  that  Representative  Carl  ^e&iris  will  be  iri-:> 
troducin^  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education' Act.  Even  though  I  feel* 
this  legislation  is  extremely  important,  I  am  concerned  that  the  major  thrust  will  be 
on  the  training  of  out-oFschool  youth  and  adults  at  the  exclusion  of  SpeciaLEduca- 
tiori  arid  regular  high  school  students. 

There  is  a  preponcferance  of  data  that  shows  second^  are  quite  capable 

of  benefiting  from  occupational™^  l  

.  .  .!  haye  t  wo  sons  w  ho  hayecoWpLeted  vocational  programs  and_ar_e  .working  and  a 
daughter,  who i  is i_in_*,he  _training_process._  in_ad_djtio_n_,  Vocational  education  js  the  only 
hopeefgr.muny.students  wjto  are  either  handicapped  or  educationallydisadvantaged. 
_l_hope  you  can  lend  your  support  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and;  at  the 
same  time,  try -to.inc^ude  assurances  that  special  and  general  education  students  tit 
the  secondary  level  are  not  excluded  fnjm  benefiting  under  this  proposed  reauthor- 
ization: .  i~\ 

Sincere  ty'  -  __       ___        f  * 

\  - ,  Earl  D.  Baumunk, 

Vircctor  of  Vocational  and  Career  Education. 
*       %  -  -  - 

ft  ■  •  *  ""  7' 

A.  W.  Beattie  Vocatio^aC  Technical  iScHOOL^ 
i  .  .  Allison  Park  Pa.,  October  25,  1983. 

Congressman  Carl  Perkins*  x 
Raybiitri  Jftfus*.  Office  BiiiTdihf*.  " 

Washinj*Tori<u!C.  .""  ■  __ 

P.E  A  R  Co  no  k  kssm  a  n  Pe  rk  !  n_s;  I  would  like  to  _t  ha  n  k  you  for  int  rod  uc  i  ng  a  nd  spon  - 
-soring  the  tocatLonai-Xechn  1983  (H.R.  4164). 

__  At  a  recent  .conference  I  attended,  one  of  the  speakers  commented  on  the  dropout 
rate  of  high  school  students,  which  has  fallen  from  percent  in  I960  to;  13  percent 
in_l.)82.  This  reduction  is  a  reflection  of  an  option  not  previously  available,  to  most 
high  school  students— vocational  education:  I  have  been  an  educator  for  34  years, 
only  the  last  10  in  vocational  education,  and  I  can  speak -Tor  the  merits  of  vocational 
education.  It  helps  keep  students  in  school;  it  prepares  them  with' skills  arid  for  th^ 
job  market.  It  helps  ybUrig  people  to  develop  a  proper  work  ethfc  arid  survival  skills 
for  the  world  of  work,,  -  .  \   -  , 

Your  (efforts  to  get  us  the  funding  we  need  to  replace  obsolete  arid  worn  out  equip- 
ment will  help  lis  provide  the  quality  arid  level  of  instruction  we  will  need  to  pre- 
pare workers  for  the  technology  oT  the  Tuture. 

Sincerely,  -   —  "  -  .  ■•-  - 

Joseph  L,  Hoffman,  Executive  Director. 


National  Association,  of  Vocational  

£  Education  Special  Needs  Personnel^ 
 .  }■  November  14.  1983. 

Re.  Vocational  education  reauthorization: 

  _  .  —  

Hon^  Carl  Perkins,  

Raybum  Office  Building. 

Wa$hinj;toTifiD~C.  m 

Dear  Congressman  Periuns:  Enclosed  are  statemerits .representing  the  National 
Association  of  Vocational  Education  Special  Needs  Personnel's  position  to  be  en- 
tered as  Written  testimony  in  your  reauthorization  hearings. 
Sincerely, 

_  Alfred  T.  (Al)  Lynch,  dr..  Presiden  t -Elect. 
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  Vocation  AT.  j'!lH  u  -XTION  ACT,  Ji)m>lUCAI,  J? 'IHSEECTLVE  FOR  Sl»EClAL_NiU£DS.  

-   '  POPULATIONS 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  encouraged  the  States  to  use  Federal  voca- 
tional Funds  to  serve  "persons  whb-bave  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other  haiidi? 
caps".  It  was  not  until  the-UH3H  VEA  that  a  15  percent  specific  sekaside  included 
the' disadvantaged.  The  1(J72  amendments  required  that  30  percent  of  t  he  basic 
grunt  be  used  for  disadvantaged  (2U  percent)  and  handicapped  (10  percent).  A  re-def- 
initibn  of  the  t(»rm  "youth  with  educational -handicaps"  was i  gradually  refined  to  in- 
clude students  who  were  handicapped  arid  disadvantaged  (economic  or  academic  I  By  , 
H*7(>,  Congress  learned  that  despite  the  existence  of  civil  rights  guarantees  arid  re- 
lated educational  services  mandates  (Rehabilitation  Aet  of  1973,  Education  For  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975),  the  vocational  educatibH  enterprise  had  made 
but  little  progress  toward  ensuring  equal  opportunity  for  all  special  populations. 
Consequently,  the  1970  amendments  strengthenedsfche  set-aside  programs  for  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged  persons, 'increased  resource  levels,  and  required  that  a 
portion  of  the  disadvantaged  set-aside  be  used  for  limited-English  proficiency  indi- 
viduals. The  Act  also  retained  the  fully  federally  funded,  program  for  disadvantaged 
students.  ;    *  

The  major  mechanisms  for  implementing  the  special  needs  goals  the  VEA  were 
the  m  a  n da  to  ry  set-asides  (with  a  m  atching  excess  cost  requirement)  of  Subparts  2 
and  «1,  and  the  special  program^ 

100  per cen t_  funding  fp  r  p r pg ra m s  w it h  low  i n co m e  'and  hijgh  s chop!  d  r ppo  u t  rates. 
As  sta te  d  i  rec tors  of  vdca tional  edtf^tion  and  other  ad  m  i  n  ist  r  atprs_  readily  ad m i  t- 
t edL  w i t hqu t  the  set:aside  piU^S'/uns,  imfct  States  would  not  be  spending  even  the 
current  relatively  modest  level  of  VEA  on  special  needs  populations  (Long  &  Silver- 
stein,  19*1).  ■_  ~  \   V  ._"  

_Th_e re_  is  a  t  re ncj  to wa  rd  de- regu lWiQ n  of  Fed  era  j_  jaws  to  a] 11  pw  states  to  have  more 
flexibU  Lty  in__the_  use  _of_  Fe_de_ra_l_fun  ds,  U  nfprt  unately  *  t heHjjipry  of  the  vocational 
education.  act_  reveajg  that  States.  haye__rLOj__assu_mod 

equity  goals  in  the  absence  of -Specific  jnandates^  Vague^perm-is^Jye  legislative  lan- 
guage^ has  not  produced  the results  of  providing  access  and  services  to  special  popu- 
lations in  vocational  education. 


STATEMENTS  PERTAINING  TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATlbN  REAUTHORIZATION 

(1)  The  Statement  of  Purpose  should  include  assuring  access  and  equity  to.speciai 
heeds r  pojjulat ions  as'  a i  major  priority  target  of  the*  Vocational  Education  Act  and 
reflect  the  goal  of  assisting  all  individuals  who  need  and  want  vocational  education 
to  particijpte  arid  succeed  iri  Such  programs,  arid  in  subsequent  employment.        _  \ 

(2)  The  defiriitibri  bf  special  needs  fk)pulatibris  should  include  handicapped  per- 
sons, ecbribrriically  disndvaritaged  persons^  academically  disadvantaged  persons,. lim- 
i ted/non-English  proficient  individuals  (LEP),  and  stutients  who  have  .a  high  poten- 
tial for  leavirig  school  or  who  have  dropped  but  from  school;  TheTdeiinitmnjQf  limit- 
ed-English Proficiency  should  clearly  differentiate  between  fcEPand  other  disadvan- 
taged groups  and  the  Act  should  provide  a  mora  specific  definition.©/  academically 
disadvantaged.  The  VEA  should  use  definitions  for  Jthese  populations. that  are  con- 
sistent with  definitions  found  in  other  Federal  legislation  (e.g.vPublic  Law  94-142, 
etc.).    "  ......  ..    .     ■:  

( 3 )  Forty  pe  rcen  t,  ( 40,  percent ),  ofl  each  state's  _al  location  .should  "he_s*t-asid  e  _fpr 
each  individual  target  populations,  (handicapped,  ilisadvajntaged,_Iim_ited^E 
fictent):  The  funding  formula  to  be  used  -by  states,  shj^ld^lo^ate  Jailer  funding  for 
communities. jyifth  high  drop-out  rates,  high  unernployment,  and  a  severely  de- 
pressed economy!  Tt  - -'-  ■  -  -  '■   -/    -.  

_ .  .14 )  A  combined *  .overall _atat e/loca_l_ match  shouJ d _  con  tinu  e  to .  be  requ ired  as  an 
overall  ."special  needs  jjategoTy'ijiiatch.at  the_State_a^gregate_.Level. 

(5  i  VocationaLSpeci  aL  Needs  programs  and  s_e  ry  ices  should  provide;  _______ 

.  _'XJ>SuppJementa.ry.and_rejned_ia_l_i  basic  skills  that  will 

enable  students  to_su_cceed  in  vocational education  programs;  

_  oJ.Outreach.  diag^n.ost  planning  for  students  with  special 
needs^  irjpluding.  prevocatipnai  students;    '  •  

J?.-?i.  Pre^sp_ryAC_p  apdlpsprvirp  training- of  instructional  personnel  and  support  staff 
(including  teacher  aides); 

5.4  Pre-vocatio nal  services  and  an  assist  in  the  tra nsition  from  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  to  employment  (including  follow-up  activities  to  assist  iri  work  adjust- 
ment); and  /     c 

5.5  Provision  and  supervision  of  worksite  learning  opportunities. 


M»>  TherStHieiWtfH -  fur-vwHtiuuHi  «\uratiojv ■KhoujJr.de^ri^poiicje8i  goals,  proce- 


dares  andj>vtitaations  to  bc»  used  in  meeting  the  vocational  education  needs  of  spe- 

cial-f>pptlTations:  -    .  —   . — 

^Pfie  local  plan  for  vocational  education  should  be  tied  to  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  StatetfJlan  arid  should  identify  the  procedures  that  will  be  used  by  the  Local 
/igericy  to  carry  but  the  State  goals  arid  objectives  (i;e;,  identification  provisions, 
services  andpnagram  options,  interagency  coord iriat  bri,  program  evp^uation).  [ 

(?)  The  development  of  formal  cooperative  agreements  anibntr^uhiah  service 
agencies  and  related  education  programs  (e  g .  special  education,  compensatory  edii> 
cation,  and  bilingual  education)  should  be  strongly  encouraged  under  trfl^  Vocational 
Education_Act._  _  -  ^       "  _. 

(S)  The  Federal  Govern me n t  shou Id  take  thejresponsibility  for  the  developmen t  of 
a  program  of  apptit^jtujdiesJbrJm 

tionwide.  Such  a  programwould  jnehl^4>rovjsjons  for .^rante.to.uniyeraUjM,,  state 
education  agencies,  local  education  agencies  and  _others_to  conduct  and  coordinate 
activities  such  as:  research  and  development;  experimental,  innavjitiye_.aj:d_exe_mp.l.a- 
ry  programs;  inservice  education  and  leadership  development;  and  special  studies  es- 
sentialto  unjiroving  state snd  locai_  programs.       *   ,  

[[))  The'VEDS  system  should  cdllecl  data  by  specific  special  needs  cdndition_(i.& 
haAdicapp^l^isadvaht^  LEP),  as  well  as  including  sex  and  racial  ethnic 
irifbrrriatiori.  The  data  should  be  reported  by  vocational  program  environment  (i;e. 
regular  class,  separate  class)  arid  by  specific  occupational  area.  'Data  on  special 
needs  completers  and  ieavers  should  also  be  reported  including  employn^elit  status; 
State  arid  local  expenditure  data  for  special  needs  populations  should  also  be  report, 
ed.    a 

The  State  Advisory  Council  Tor  Vocational  Education  XSACVEJ -should  include  a 
designated  representative  Tor  handicapped,  disadvantaged,  ^rid  LEP.  The  local  advi- 
sory council  should  also  include  a  designated  representative  of  special  needs  popula- 
tions, including  a  representative  of  the  tLBP  population,  the  population  is  present 
within  the  community. 

Prepared  Statem ent  of  Essie  G.  Page,  I mmeoiate  Past  Pr esident,  A m erica n 
Association  for  Career  Education 

Preparation  for  work  or  vocation  has  generally  been  accepted  as  a  gaal  _oJ\  AmenV 
can  education^ince  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  However,_at_the_  begin:1 
ning  of  the  19,70's,  the  then  Commissioner  of  Education,  Sidney  Maryland,- began  to 
talk  about  the  importance  of  career  education  as  a  new  concept  which  was.  needed 
to  reduce  the  dichotomy  between  academic  and  Vocational  education;  This  program 
was  also  heeded  to  help  young  people  riiake  the  transition  from  secondary  school  to 
further  education,  or  employment,  or  training,  ^rid  to  provide  them  with  the  skills 
arid  information  needed  to  cope  with  a  rapid#  changing  ^st-iridustrial  society^ 

In  1981,  the  American  Association^ for  Career  Educatibri  was  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  jiatibrial  arid  state  leadership  for  career-  education; 

The  Association  feels  it  has  a  vested  interest  in  the  bill,  H.R,  4164,  because  of  the 
numerous  references  which i  allude  to  career  education^  even  though  the  concept-is: 
never  identified  by  its  name.  In  particular,  we  should  like  to  point  to  Title  II,  Part 
C— Comprehensive  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Progr arris; -the  definition  of 
"career  guidance  and  counseling";  and  Title  II,  Part  A—Basic  State  Grants,  Sec, 
202.(a)  (6),  (7),  and  (9).  These  sections  provide  ample  examples  of  the  concept  of 
Career  education  which l  justify  the  recomrnendation  of  further  specific  wording  in 
thes^and  other  sections-     :  

.While  we_  wou Id  4>refer_ to  see  a  s pa.de  ca I led  a  spade,  we  do  not  i hterid  to  dwell 
further  on  the  notable  omission  of  the  term  "career  education1'  in  the  text  of  the 

bill.     1  •_   ■  '   _  - 

_  O_ur_primary_concerns  are  Jwc^fojd:  First— to  give  general  endorsement  to  the  leg^ 
islation.  Secondly-rta  point  ou_tith_ose_  places  in  the  proposed  legislation  that  can  be 
strengthened_or  rnade_more  consistent  with  other  sections.  

It  is  laudable  that  the  hilLis_jiesign£d  I'To  strengthen  and  expand  t^ 
base  of  thejtfation,  develop  human  resources^  reduce '  structural  unemployment,  in- 
crease prodfe tivtty,  and  strengthen  the  nation 's  A efen'se.  capabil i ties. '_  We  fi  nd  _  it 
almost  infiiSrieeivable,  yet  true,  that  there  arejBtiil  many:  people  who i  do  not .  see  these 
objectives  as  germane  for  all  students  in  "an  enlightened  and  civil  society"; »  that 


1  Source:  "A  Nation  At  Risk.' 
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-tHjiHiH<t.i;<?D..!H.  I.ht* c^rnrr?tm»*  xt\  ?<ncH  i\  society;  that  relevance  in  education  provides 
!he.\ilti.nia.te.|ii.a  that  such  an  incentive  is  more  effective  .when.  it  is 

provided  Sequentially  starting  in  elementary  school  and  is  an  integral  part  of  the 

total  curriculum.      .    "  .  

..lll.TvttLf?t.Mud>^p.re|Mlriid^y.ti»  American  Association  of  School  Administrators, 
the  niai»)rli>L.pl!.sthooi.ad.mini»tralore  agreed  that  all  of  the  following  would  contrib- 
ute^ to  a  more  mearn'ngfu)  .vocational  education  experience  for -  .students:  Self-nware- 
r!ess.activ.i|ie.st.Ci«;eer  starting  in.clementar;*  school,  _earej>r  ex- 

ploration iictivities  starting  in  intermediate  school,  activities  to  promote  the  accjuisi- 
tion_of  dccisLon-rnaking  skills,  and  coniputiUional/reading/wrtiing.skills,  . 

.Oiu^n'spo.nclent.saii.  "J.  would  hate  to  lose  any  of  these  activities."  Another  said, 
"These  are  all  very  important  to  the  career  development  process."  _ 

Apparently ihese  administrators  have  learned  that  it  is  unfair  to  expect  young 
people  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  even  the  best  of  vocational  offerings  and  np- 
port  unities  when  Uieir  awareness  of  the  world  of  work  is  not  awakened  until  the 
secvHidar.vJevel  of  education.  

The pur pose  of  this  testimony  is  to  pro  pose  changes  in  the  bill  that  will: 
_...<_!.>.  Make  it_ crystal  ciear.that  funds  can  be  used  to  support  career  guidance  for  alt 
pupils  at  both  the  elementary  Jind  secondary  school  Jevels; 
-!'4\  CJuarantee  a  minimum  appropriation  level  for  this  Part  C  in  Title  If. 
___<_•*_>_  Add  to  the potimtial  effectiveness  of  the  career  guidance  effort  through  insert- 
ing an  even [Stronger  career  education  emphasis:  , 
_  »  _t)  J^r() vide  explicit  provisions  encouraging  the  participation  of  community/school 
sy  stems  pa  r t  ;o  e  rsh  i  ps  i  ri  ca  r  e  e  r  g  i  u  d  a  n  ce.  .  ;! 

Jf>J  Croats n i  SUuionaL  Leau_ership/demonst ration  component  holding  promise  of  en- 
couraging and  discovering  new  and  more  effective  ways  of  delivering  career  guid- 
ance^ 

Lei me  explain  why.  each  of.  these proposals  is  being  made. 

First,  the  question  of  including  all  pupils,  K- 1 2; ;  Does  Part  C  allow  expenditure  of 
funds  for  non-vocational  education  students  as  well  as  for  students  enrolled  in  voca- 
tional education?  Carrfunds  be  used  for  pupils  enrolled  in  elementary  schoola?  Clear 
answers  are  available  _for_ neither  questions  s&  the  bill  is  currently  written;  Strong, 
afGrmative  answers  are  badly  needed  for  both  questions  because:  (a)  the  need  for 
career  guidance,  is,  J  n  no  way,  limited  to  students  or  prospective  students  of  voca- 
tional education;  and_(bJ_a  career  guidance  effort  that  waits  until  the  secondary 
school  yeprs.to  be  initiated  ignore^  the  great  body  of  evidence  showing  the  Impor- 
tance of  career  .awareness  at_  the  elementary  school  Jevel.  We  urge-  yon  to  clarify 
answers  to  Ihese  critical  questions  in  the  legislation  itself  Please  do  not  leave  it  to 
the  bureaucrats  who  will  be  writing  the  rales  and  regulations  for  this  legislation; 
_  _S(jco_ndx_the  matLer  of  a  minimum  appropriation.  As  written^  this  bill  calla  fbr  ap- 
propriation decisions  for  Title  II,  Part  C,  separate  and  independent  of  general  appro- 
priation .for  Title  \L  We in  career  .education  .are  painfully  aware  n£  what  ran  happen 
wh  en  a  r el  at  i  ve  ly  lp_w  a u  tho  r ization.  goes_to  the  App  ropriat ion  Committee  ibr_  action] 
I  f  >app  ro  pri  at  j  on s  fp  r  Pa  r t  C_  are  to  he  kept  separate  from,  appropriations  fo  r_ the  rest 
P  f  ■  Title  II ,  so  me  guaranteed  .minim  um  .is  rieenle_&_The_  con  cept .  oft  he  /'guaranteed 
Plinjniuni"  is, as  you  know,  already  seen  in  other  sections  of  this  ^ill.  It  is  badly 
needed  for  Part  C.    '    i  '    ;    '  " 

_ Th i  rd ,  the/matte r  of  a  ca ree r  ed u cation- e m phasis.  Fi f tee n  years,  of  experience  in 
ca  ree  r  educatio n  e f  forts  having  solid  career  gu: i_da nce_  componeh ts _have_  made  it  cl  ear 
*  naA  .career  guid  a  n  ce  is  m  ad  e  mo  re  e  f  fee  ti_ve_  whe  n.  a  _  b  rpad  e  r  career  ed  ucatio  n  em- 
phasis is  present.  Why  ask  for  less  than  the  most  effective  possible  career  guidance? 
Our  proposals  for  insertion  of  a  career  education  emphasis  in  Sec.  222(a)  are  de: 
sighed  to  add  to  the  total  effectiveness  of  the  career  guidance  effort. 

Fourth,  community/ school  system  partnerships.  Career  education  has  clearly 
demonstrated  both  the  ability  and  the  willingness  of  a  wide  variety  of  community 
organ izat ions  to  work  with  the  education  system  in  constructive  partnership  aimed 
at  assisting  youth  in- the  career  development"  process.  Both  the  interest  arid  the  ex- 
pertise of  cori^muhity  organizations  in  partnership  arrarigerrierits  with  educators  in 
career  development  are  present,  arid  growing  arid  contributing  bri  a  par  with  the  - 
business/labor/industry  sectors  of  communities.  Provisions  for  the  continuing  par- 
ticipation of  coram  ariity  organisations  in  this  effort  should  be  rriade  a  part  of  this 
poftion  of  the  bill; 

..Fifth;  the.  need  for  a  National  leadership/demonstration  effort.  Many  new,  prom- 
ising approaches  to.career  guidance-including  such  elements  as  use  of  microproces- 
sors,, teacher/ counselor,  working  relationships,  adopt-a-school,  parental  involvement, 
overcoming  bias. and_s_t_ere_otyping  in  career  decisionmaking,  and  placement/foiiowup 
procedures  are  now  becoming  prominent  on  the  scene  in  career  guidance  and  career 


education  A.NUdden. i  iiit UMon  oj  ti»'w  FViirriil  career  guidance.  Jun.ds,  unqcrpmpnni?d 
hy..«"y.  w»UHd .  Nat i«f! ji,*l*i*,r« hij?.  ejfbrt  t AdnMwt..c<'rjiiin...i<».  jcad  to  confusion, in  . 
I  _<  *_' *_  I .  prac t  ic »>s  jmd  a  w  i(je  va  ri jet y__o  1  i  he ffic \  v n  t_  app r  oac hes  ttf  ' '  red  j scpy e r i  n g  t  he  ' 
wheel"  A  National  leadership  effort  is  ne»ded  to  assure  both  the  integrity  and  the 
efft*etivencss  of  Title  II,  Part  C*.    

The /Vtsocia^^^  ._ 

.  Title  L.Stntc-ment  of Purpose,  Sec...  jj.).L(.b)  bet ween  .U !  and  [2],  p,4,_insert:  "to  pro- 
vide awareru'ssjiTid..  exploration  opportunities  that'  develop  employability  skills,  a  id 
a. iamjljarity  with  the.  jxjb  market  and  prepare  students  to  make  informed  selections 

of  vocational -technical  programs."  '   

-Title.  J;  Authorization  of  ApproprialumH,  Sec.  10_2.(c..  p.ft,  change  to  read:  "There 
are. authorized  to  be  appropriated  an  amount  not  be  less  than  $00,000,000  Tor  fiscal 
year ..\M&:  not  to  be  less  thaii^$«»0;000;000  for  fiscal  year  VMk  hot  to  be  less  than 
$7(),_oiio.ooo  for  fiscal  year  lJW7,_and  sacn  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  suc- 
ifedinR.fi  sea  I  year  to  carry  out  Part  C  of  Title  II:"  \ 

Title  II.  Part  C— Comprehensive  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  BrOgrams 
^>    f  lange  Sec;  221UiXp: -21  to  read: 

"From  the  siihls  allotted  to  States  for  this  part  pursuant  to  Section  104,  IheSecre- 
tary  shall  reserve  20  percent  for  use  in* conducting  a  National  leadership  effort  oh 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  include  demonstration  grants  made  to 
states,  Organizations,  and  individuals  Frcrh  the  remainder,  the  Secretary  4s  author- 
ized to  makeA  grunts  to  States  to  assist  thehvjh  conducting  career  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  authorized  by  this  part,  Na  more  than  twenty  percent  of  the 
funds  received  by  the  state  ediicatibh  agencies  for  this  part  c^h  be  spent  oh  Sec. 
222  d:i,  (2i  with  a  minimum  of  eighty-five  percent  allocated  for  basib  grants  to  those 
local  education  agencies  that  apply  for  them.  Funds  for  Sec,  22(bKl)  and  (2)  may  be 
used  for  community  partnership  efforts  with  community  organizations  interested 
and  involved  in  providing  sound  career  guidance  and  counseling  to  youth  and 
adults. 

Change  Sec.  222.  at,  p.  24  to  read: 

"( i ra n is  t o;  any  State  under  this  pa rt  shal I  be  used ,  in  accordance  with  State  plans 
?*Ifi*l. .^n^^n^^^rnts _ th*.*ryt_o>_  _up|>roycci  _uncler  _wcAi_P_ns__4  l_lj[_d_)_ jamj_  421(c),  for  programs 
,  •  des  i i  gn  ed  to  imp  rove,  ex  p  and .  a  n  d  extend  com  pre  hen  s  i  ye  _ca  r  ee  r  gu  id  an  ce  a  n id  co  u  n- 
^iAUtf  Pro>?rrums  to  meet  the  career  development,  vocational  e^  employ- 
'tril\n 1  heeds  of  all  students,  _K-_  1 2,  as  we  j I  as  all.  persons  in  adults  educat ion  pro- 
grams. Such  prpgra  ms  shal  j  ^designed  to  assistindTvid ua  is_r_  

<  I  >  To  beep  me  a wa  r_e  _  of  and  ca  pi  t  a  I  ize  o  n  rel  at  io  nsh  i  p  bet  wee  n  ed  ucat  io  n  a  nd  wb  rk 
•in  all  subjects  _a_t  aj jj^rade  levels^        

^    (2i  To  acquire  and  .utilize,  producti ve_ _wprk__  habits _ .aimed  at  __  helpings  students 

ac  hi  e  ye  more  bpt  h_in  •  t  heir  school  work  a  nd  I  at  er  J_n  t  hei  r  .chosen  occupa  t  ip  ns ;  

__  <:k To  acquire  and  utilize  a  personally  meaningful  set  of  work  values  leading  to  a 

desire  to  work;.-  -     --    ^ -'  ._..__  

•  _ J  4 !  To  acqu  ir  e  a  bj \jf Lc  _u  nd  e r: ta*"*  d j  ng  a_n_d_  a rce pt ance _o f  _t he_  A m er ica n__  sy  st  e m  of 
private  enterprise — including  the  role  and  function  of  organized  labor  in  that 
system; 

..A  b).  To  d  e  ve  lo  p  u  n  de  rs  t  an  di  ng_  o  f  their  _<-_ a  r  ee  r  inte  res  ts  ab  iJ  i  * les,_  an  d  _vaiu  es_  i  n_  _r  el  a- 
tioni>hipio_boih  educational  and  occupational  opportunit;^s  related  to  the  student's 

.expressed .career  preferences;      _  

_  Jfi>.  To  acquire  career  planning/decision-making  skills  and  job  seeking/iiuding/get- 
.  ling/ holding  skills  that  will  be  useful  whenever,  occupational  cbange  seems  to  be 

*  called  for  througKoot  life;  ......  . .    .  .  _    _  .__  

_    _  i_T)  To  acquire  skills  that  will  enable  the  person  to  make  productive  use  of  leisure 

*   time— including  work  performed  as  community  volunteers;        .  _  .   

_  (Si  To  acquire  skiLls  needed  and  useful  in  overcoming  bias  and  stereotyping  as  de-  ' 

terrents  to  full  freedom  of  career  choice:"   

Insert  in  Sec;  222:(b_Kl):  p*.  25;  "instructional  activities  and  other  services _at_  al_l 
.^educational  levels,  K  through  adalt,  to  help  students  with  the  skills  described  in 

"paragraphs  (  f » through  18)  of  subsection  (a)".  .  .  _   

Insert  in  Sec;  222;(bK»1),  p,  2f>:  "projects  which  provide  opportunities  for  counselors 
and  teachers  to  obtain  firsthand  experience  in  business  and  industry,  and.projects 
which  provide  opportunities  tp  acquaint  _studente,__K_  through  adult,  with' business, 

industry,  theJabor  market^  and_t raining  opportunities ._  _  _       

Title  III;.  National  Center  for _ Research  in  Vocational  Education,  Sec.SQ^.rt)), 
before  (At  insert  the  following  .paragraph:  o'conduct_ applied  resear:ch-and  develpp- 
ment.on  problems  of  national  significance  in  pre- vocational*  education  at  the  ele- 
mentary levels;" 


■ISIS  /  ■  r 

V.        .  .  .     ;   _-   ^ 

Title  IV  Part  A  -St.Ui-  A<JvjM»tv  t'ouncil  tin  Vc^atHwUi-Tuchnical  Vacation.  bee. 
lOjiiii  p        slipuliTleXthiU   'Any  Suite  which  deswVs  to  participate  m  programs 
'un«)»r  this  act  lor  iinv  f&al  year  snal]  estabU^^^^ 

h"v  tlvr  (Joverhbr  or  in  the  case  of  States  in  whWh  the  members  of  the  btate  Board 

an-  elected iihcludihg  eU^lioit  by  the  State  legislation)  by  such  Board.   _    -  - 

Ailtl  -l«  the  composition  of  thivHtate .in_th_U Action  bo  inserting  between  <a>  and  «»> 
on  t>  i;  1:   arepresehtmive  of  elenie_nUirv_.eaW^^^ 

at  which  self  awareness  and  enrcer  nwureness  activities  (pre-vocational  HktllH)  are 

'"tSIu"  IV.  Part  ii  'lMimniiiR  and  A  pplications,  Three- Year  State  Plans,  St* 
\\Urn")  |i  luaemi  to  road:  "set  forth  ±?oal_s  to  be  achieved  during  the  three-year 
<H>riod  o'l  Hie  plan  which  will  help  ensure  that  vocational  education  programs,  as 
well  as  j>re- vocal tonal  and  ehiployahility  skills  development,  assisted  under  this 

AThi-;Association  is  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  present  its  recommendations  for 
this  important  legislation  We  are  available  to  you  for  further  information  or  discus- 

M  <H  the  1«UHH)  HcH«M>I  districts  in  the  nation,  over  9,000  are  implementing  the  con- 
cept of  career  education.  For  a  young  concept,  we  feel  these  figures  m  themselves 
re\i  al  the  acknowledged  usefulness  of  career  education.  Considering  the  mandate 
we  have  Unlay  for  relevancy  in  education,  for  productivity,  for  new  and  old  essen- 
tials in  education  to  achieve  economic  and  personal  goals,  we  feel  we  have  offered 
ri:  d  anil  proven  formulas  to  strengthen  the  "Vocational  Technical  Education  Act  ol 
VX<\  " 

Tii'H  Amkricvan  Association  ok  Carkkr  Education,  Inc. 

The  American  Assoc  iation  of  Career  Education  was  incorporated  in  the  District  of 
OiUinibin-  August  UIKl  ancf  has  the  status  of  a  tax  exeroptorganuatipn  under 
IKS  rodi*r,inu-)<:t)  'lhe  main  purpose  of  the  association  is  to  provide  national  and 
State  leadership  lor  career  education.  ,       -   1  1-    i  n 

the  association  exisLs  to:  Promote  and  articulate  caceet ^u^Uon  go^to  at  aJl 
levels  of  education  and  among  all  support  organizations  and  agencies;  collaborate 
with  community  organizations;  communicate  and  disaemmaleelle^ve^ca^r  edu- 
cation practices,  strategies  and  products  which  have  bjecome_juiowp_ta  ^ 
tion  through  newsletters,  conferences  arid  sinular  vehicle^ pravide±eade^r«hjp .in  im- 
proving  the  standards  of  professional  services  Jn  the  TLeld^f.car^j-^u^tion; 
bestow  honors  and  awards  in  recognition  ol  meritori^  perfoooance  in_the  Meld  pt 
career  education;  and  create  cooperative  ventures  with^tato  eiloL^^^ 
and  with  industry  to  establish  career  education  programs  utilizing  community  re- 
sou  ri  r- 

Kxcerpted  from  Articles  of  Incorporation 

PRKI'ARKC  Sta™%?KNT  OK  FRtDKRlC  K-J.  WkiNTRAUH.  ASSISTANT  EXJBCUTIVK  DIRECTOR, 
Dk.I'ARTMKNT  ()>  (JoVKKNMKNTAU  ILLATIONS,  TMK  CoONCIL  rOB  EXCEPTIONAL  CHlL- 
OHKN  rlKSTON,  Va.   ___ 

We  thank  the  distinguished  members  of  the  House  Subrommittee  oa^ucation 
for  the  opportunity  to  testify  regarding  the  reauthorization  of  the  VociUiQnaiJbdu ca- 
tion Act  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children  (CEC),  representing  some.^OQO  _prp- 
fessionals  in  the  field  of  special  education,  is  commuted  to  the  advancement  of  ypca- 
-  tional  education  for  exceptional  persons.  It  is  bur  primary  purpose  today  to  o»er 
recommendations  to  further  that  advancement.  But  let  us  first  ^re^  f^m^^ 
legislative  hackground  from  the  standpoint  of  Our  perspective  on  behalf  of  excep- 
tional persons.  .- 

BACKGROONn 

The  federal  role  in  vocational  education  in  public  schools  began  with  Smith- 
Hughe.s  Act  of  HUT.  This  Act  allocated  fiirids  to  states  to  encourage  high  schools  to 
provide  more  practical  occupational  training.  -   i-Qnj^tc 

The  Vocational  EducattoTi  Act  of and  the  subsequent  ^  Amendments 
made  major  changes  in  federal  vocational  education  policy.  The  l9^*  *fte'*J 
aid  toward  particular  disadvantaged  groups:  The  1968  Amendmente.specified  that  at 
least  lf>  percent  of  each  state's  basic  grant  be  used  for  disadvantaged  students,  at 
least  Hi  percent  for  handicapped  students,  and  at  least  10  percent  for  post-secondary 
ind  adult  education. 
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Publu  L  iw  it  I  i  v  the  I  ducat  i  >n  Amendments*  of  1970  made  no  changes  in  the 
b  isu  goals  and  purposes  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  However  it  increased  the 
set  isidt  for  the  disadvantaged  to  20  percent  and  to  J")  percent  for  pdfctsecondary 
and  adult  education  It  retained  the  \v  percent  set  aside  for  the  hana^capped  and 
increased  pressure  on  state*  and  local  Agencies  to  serve  hanicapped  individuals  in 
vocational  education  program  Public  Law  91-482  requires  that  Tederal  dollars'spent 
under  the  handicapped  set  aside  be  matched  with  State  and  local  dollars  to  pay  for 
the  excels  costs  of  services-far handicapped  students. 

Kiirth  erniore.  Section  H)7  bl  Public  LaJW-94-*182,-  requires  State  Plans  which  (1)  de- 
scribe programs  arid  services  for  th«s  handicapped;  (2)  describe  how  these  programs 
arid  services  are*  to  be  coordinated  in  conformity  with  the  handicapped  student  s  "in: 
dividual i zed  educational  program."  as  required  by  Public  Law --5)4- 142;  and  (3)  de- 
scribe how  all  of  the  preceding  are  consistent  with  the  State  Plan  for  education  of 
the:handicapped  as  required  by  Public  Law  94-142.  ■    -  - 

Oth^r  .significant  components  of  Public  Law  i)4^482  include:  assurances  of  handi- 
capped representation  on  the  National  Advisbf^  Council  bh  Vocational  ETdupation; 
and  _an  information  system  which  yields  data  on  the.  status  of- the  handicapped  in 
"  oca tional  education,  program^  * 
_  It  Js:  dear,  given  the.  na tare  of  the  statutes  as  they  exist  today  with  respect  to 
rvnidicapped youth,  that  the  Congress  was  Convinced  of  all  of  the  following: 

Handicapped  youth  were  not  enjoying  anywhere  near  satisfactory  access  to  voca- 
tional programs. __  _ 

The  ten  percent  Tset  aside  was  necessary  if  this  inequitable  access  were  to  be  re- 
versed. _       ; ....  ... 

. ,.KV(,n  with  the  svt  aside.  s_tate  and 'loc-il  dollars  were  not  being  generated;  there- 
Ion',  a  st;it u  tor  y  match,  was required,.       -   __  _    »  _'• 

.  U  was  neeessi iry_  t ha t_  the  vocational  ed  ucation  of  handicapped  cp i  i Id ren  be  ebbrdi- 
f  !  •  \  t  v.d  _  w  it  h  t  he  larger  miss  i  on  _0  r  pu  bj \ c  La  vv  M-  L4  2,  thus  the  rejq  u  i  re  me  n  t  of  con- 
formance  £ith  the  individualized  education  program.  1  ^ 


WHAT  PROGKKSS? 

t;KC\observes  lhat  progress;  though  most  limited,  is  jevMeaced  as  a  Result  of  the 
.action  taken  by  the  Congress  in.  the  late  1960s  Jind  mid  1970s:  Available  data  from 
t  he  N  at  i  on  a  1  Cen  te  r  _fo  r  Ed  uca  t  i  on  St  a  t  ist  i  cs  ( NCES )  ind  ica  te§  a  d  istu  rbi  ngly  s  1  bw 
hut. nonetheless  steady  rate  of  increase  since  1974  in  the  n  ambers  of  handicapped 
youth  served.  *~  ; 

Tohi  t  of  handicapped  enrolled  in  vocational  education 


1974-  75  :   263,064 

19+5-76   284,065 

:  1976-77   344,041 

i;*"7-7s  f.   'sm,m 

1975-  79  .-  ;  :   235,988 

1979-su  :  :   400,575 

I9sn-si  »  Z^r^.^..,   554, 17b' 


Handicapped  as  a  pen  vntatfe  of  the  Total  enrollment 


_  j  „  _                     '  Verceni 

1«>7  >-7t»                                                               ~  -  18 

1976-77  ^     '     2  1 

I^TI-T^  —  -.a....:  :   2.1 

197S-79  ^  ;                                                                                 „  2.5 

1979-so  :   :  2.6 

i9so-si  '   3  3 


1  Preliminary  data.  NCKS. 

M _«  r  cover ,  -t  he  re  is  a  cor  respond  i  ngly  slow,  hut  steady  increase  si  n  ce  1 974  in  the 
commitment' of  federal,  state  and  local  resources  for  the  vocational  education  of 
handicapped  youth. 


Federal  expenditures: 

197-i-7;i  Q  -   42,813,946 

1975-  76  rf.  :   42,269,056 

1976-  77  „.  :   44,758,161 

1;>77-7S   44.769,374 

197S-79.r.  ,   o3,140,457 


197U-X0    -   0:5,063.123 

State  arid-local  allbciitioris:    :  56  U9  890 

}|5?"2jj  :::::::::::::::::::::: :": '.Z'.'.Z'Z  l\&M,mG 


  121.16?  se? 

l^^ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ.  ••,   132,193,946 

1  Probably  reflects  confusion  in  states  with  data  reporting  requirements. 

Thus  since  the  Congress  created  and  later  strengthened  the  set  aside,  both  total 
funding  and  enrollments  of  handicapped  students  have  grtwn.  Indeed,  a  relatively 
small  investment  of  federal  dollars  has  resulted  in  increased  state  and  local  agen- 
cies investments.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  by  way  of  comparison 
of  use-of  available  state  and  local  funds,  there  iVa  greater  dependency  on  federal 
funds  for  vocational  programs  that  serve  special  needs  populations,  such,  as  the 
handicapped,  than  for  the  overall  vocational  program.   ; 

As  previously  mentioned,  a  slow  increase  in  enrollments  can  be  observed.  Howev- 
er, what  remains  most  disturbing  is  a  review  of  comparative  totals  Namely,  handi- 
capped children  and  youth  in  special  education  now  represent  9.5  Percent  of  the 
tot-d  school  age  population  in  the  nation.  However,  handicapped,  youth  still  only 
represent  o\.£  percent  of  the  total  enrolled  population  in  vocational  education. 

SET  ASIDE  FOR  HANDICAPPED  YOUTH  ft 

Mr;  Chairman,  this  committee  is  probably  aware  of  the  general  position  o^The 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  with  respect  ^  the  federal  approach  to  ^ 
capped  youth  in  the  vocational  education  statutes.  In  1968 came  tefOM^Gwi- 
gress  to  express  deep  concern  over  the  lack  of  accessibility  for  handicappM^th 
within  the  vocational  instructional  systems.  In  early  1975,  prior  to  enactment & 
Public  Law  94-482,  we  reported  that  only  minimal  progress  had  occurred -W 
early  1970s;  and  we  urged  the, Congress  to  signficantly  strengthen  the  Potential  oi 
the  set  aside  by  requiring  some  sort  of  match  with  state  and  local  resources^  We 
have  been  most-appreciative  that  the  Congress  has  remained  sensitive  *o  ^appro- 
priate participation  of  handicapped  youth  in  vocational  programs  through  both  the 
creation  and  strengthening  of  the  set  asides  ,     _   ll7iM  mnn  W(l 

In  March  of  1975  we  stated  in  testimony  before  the  Congress: _J&rA  X&airman^ 
are  not  committed  to  any  particular  legislative  'modus  vlvendi.  so  long  as  the  "jen-  , 
Ual  objective  is  achieved.^ That  remains  bur  position  today  Certainly  all  statutory 
approaches  to  a  particular  problem  are  to  a  degree  imperfect.  If  »t  can  be  clearly 
and  convincingly  evidenced  that  a  better  approach  than  the  use  £ a  *l  ™de  » 
available  toward  achieving  the  full  participation  of  handicapped  youth,  then  the 
Council  is  ready  to  listen.  However,  we  remain  committed  to  the  set  aside  approach 
in  the  absence  of  any  such  convincingly  better  vehicle.   r.mnvp 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  reccmmendations  coming  from i  SOme :.quartera: to  remove 
the  set  aside  for  the  handicapped:  What  is  interesting  in  the  proposals  being  offered 
for  removal  of  the  set  asides  is  the  total  absence  of  any  sponsible  alterative 
toward  achieving  improved  participation  for  handicapped  youth  in  vocational  educa- 

U°At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  observe  the  recommendation  com in^^  from 
respectable  quarters  that  the  federal  mission  in_vocational  education  _^  totally  rede- 
signed to  be  essentially  a  program  for  disadvantaged  and  minority  W^oM^vir 
eluding  the  handicapped:  The  argument  is  made  that  vocational  education  s  record 
for  serving  women;  the  handicapped  and  minorities  is  alarmingly ^  poor  and,  there- 
fore,  all  federal  vocational  education  resources  should  be  directed  to  such  popuia 

U  We  are  frankly  not  without  sympathy  for  the  case  made  by  those  ^.^^ 
cus  for  a  disadvantaged-only_  federal  thrust.  However,  we  have ^consistent  y  re- 
fined loyal  through  the  years  to  the  basic  "all  population-  apPrf°^hJt  s  out  po- 
sition today  that  CEC  will  work  with  all  of  its  resources  m  one  last  attempt  to  make 
t he  VotSt ional  Ed ucat ion  Act  wo r k  fb r  a  1 1  _  Americans.  ^ lh  that  con text^  we  would 
like  to  brieflv  today  recommends  number  of  changes  in  the  eX»s^nn?  sta^terp 

First.- we  wish  to  reiterate  our  support  for  the  set  aside  approach  and.  m  ^ 
like  to  recommend  consideration  of  enlarging  the  percentage  factor  of  that  set  aside^ 
Moreover,  we  endorse  the  continuation  of  both -the  matching  requirement  and  the 
excess  cost  requirement  within  the  set  aside.  We  do  acknowledge  that  the  e  are 
problems  with  the  implementation  of  the  matching  component  in  relation  to  the 
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excess  cost  provision:  Hut  such  problems  do  not  diminish  th_e_  soundness  of  the  excess 
Cast  principle;  and  we  otter:  pur  services  to  the  Congress  toward  achievement  of  a 
clarification  of  the  excess  co*t  of  factors:  . .          __.   _     

With  respect  to  all  of  the  basic  existing  elements,  of  fhe.set  aside4_a  Survey  con- 
ducted last  year  by  the  House  Select  Education  Subcommittee  has  been  instructive. 
The  survey  was  directed  to  persons  in  State  Departments  of  Education_w^o_are_ di- 
rectly Involved  in  the  implementation  of  the  set  aside,  provisions  ;for_hanxiicapped 
youth:  Responses  to  the  survey  were  received  from  £8_states4_the  Virgin  Islands  and 
the  District  of  Columbia:  Respondents  were  asked,  amohK_other  questions,  how  set 
aside  funds  were  used;  and  what  woald  be  the  effect  of  the  elimination  of  theset 
aside  and  the  matching  requirements.      _  _      _     ~  /_.... 

Cr^C's  review  of  the  raw  data  found  that  the  following  responses  were  consistently 
repeated:  n.  ..  :  _   >'~  

"The  majority  of  the  funds  are  used  for  support  services  for  handicapped  students 
in  mainstream  vocational  education  programs.  S/_   S3 

"KUminatioH  of  the  set  asides  would  cause  a  30  .percent  totiO  percent  .decrease  in 
enrollment  and  support  services  for  handicapped  Jitudents,  with  a  few  states  indicat- 
ing an  eventual  complete  dismantling  of  support  services.  __   

"A  matching  requirement  should  be  maintained,  _hQweverJ_c_onsideration_shouW  be 
given  to  the  inclusion  of  a  waiver  provision  _which__woul_d_address_the  needs  of  small 
and  rural  areas  who  may  experience  difficulty  in .me&tingJhe. match.  

"Elimination  of  tKe  matching  requirement  would  in  some  cases  cause  a  signficant 
decrease  in  services  to  handicapped  students.^'   

The  clear  response  to  the. question  of  set_asides  wasjhat  they  should  be  preserved 
'because  they  have  initiated  a_  positive  trend  in  expanded  access  to  vocational  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  students..   cv_  _           

The  use  ot  the  work  ' '  i  n  i  t  La  ted  "  i is  use  f uj  in  c  ha  racte  r  izi  _ng  what  has  and  has  n  ot 
occurred.  Xong  st and i  i n g  _ba rr i  ere  have  beeji  breac hed .  However,  ou r  me  m  bers  ac ross 
t_he_uation  report  that  the  struggle  is  still  before  us  to  achieve  full  access  and  pro- 
gram   

We  woul d  also  1  i ke_ to  me n  lion  that  we  hear  in  so m e  _qu a rte re  9 X _e H  or ts  l°  * n c r^ase 
t he  percentage  designated  for  the  pojt-secon d a ry  set  aside.  If  t h is  is  to  be  done  by 
the  Congress,  we  would  recommend  that  a  percent  of  funds  within  such  v  set  aside 
be  reserved  for  handicapped  youth  and  adults. 


EQUAL  ACCESS 

We  observe  that  W bile  i he  vocational  educat ion  statutes  contain  a  fiscal  set  aside 
for  handicapped  you thu  nowhere  is  _t  here  a  mandate  to  achieve  equal  access  Tor 
handicapped  youth .  whet  her  as  a  matter  of  overal  1  pu  r  pose  in  the  Act,  or  as  a  re- 
quirement o f  state  plans ,  or  as  a  require m  en  t  of  local  applica tio n s.  However,  equal 
access  language  be  included  in  all  appropriate  sections  of  the*  Act.  ^ 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  LEADERSHIP 

_We  would  like  to  recommend  that  the  Act  be  amended  to  strengthen  leadership  at 
the  state  and  local  levels  in  all  aspects  of  vocational  education  of  handicapped 
youth.  We  have  observed  a  notable  lack  of  such  leadership.'both  professional  arid 
advocate,  across  the  nation. 

The  Council  is  most  pleased  that  the  Congress  previously  provided  for  the  pres- 
ence of  persons  with  special  knowledge,  experience  or  qualifications  with  respect  to 
the  special  educational  needs  of  handicapped  persons  on  both  the  national  a^vjsory 
Tor  vocational  education-arid  the  state  advisory  committees  for  vocational^  education: 
We  wouid  ask  that  the  Congress  now  make  a  requirement  for  a  similar  presence  on 
the  local  advisory  committees'.  - 

In  the  administrative  area  at  the  state  leVel  i  Sect  ion  104)  We  Would  urge  the  .Con- 
gress to  require  an  administrative  function  for  the  education  and  training  of  Jiandir 
capped  youth  within  the  sole  state  agency  required  by  the  Act.  Il  ls,  now  our  feeling 
that  only  through  this  kind  of  clear  directive  can  we.hegin  Jtoguarantee  the  leader- 
ship expertise  necessary  to  move  handicapped  jpartic ipatioiL forward.  in_ each  state, 

Al  M n  fo r m a t ion  i n  d ica tes  t hat  progra m  ming  _for_  h a n d ica pped  you t  h  in  yoca t  ion al 
education  at  the  state  JeveL  is _stiU  uilhe_  developmental stage.  Therefore^  continued 
short  and  long  term  planning  Jbyihe states  is  essential-  We  have  certain  recom- 
mended improvements  to  the  statutes  pertaining  to  the  required  five  year  plans 

(Section  107),  . 

_  Eor  example,  we_  observe  that  the  jaw  clearly  provides  for  the  participation  of  a 
number  of  representatives  of  state  agencies  ana  programs  in  the  formulation  of  the 
estate  plans.  Examples  would  be:  a  representative  of  the  state  agency  having  respbri- 
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sibility  for  ebhimunity  and  junior  colleges,  a  representative  of  thp  state  agency, 
having  responsibility  for  institutions  of  higher  education. 

5  As  the  members  of  this  panel  will  know,  every  state  has  a  special  education  de- 
partment within  its  state  education  agency:  Moreover,  these  departments i  have  the 
day  by  day  responsibility  for ^  implementation  ofPublic  Law  94-142,  the  federal  Edu- 
cation for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1975.  Given  the  fact  that  the  vocational 
tniucution  statutes  as  they  how  exist  clearly  call  for  coordination  in  both,  planning 
and  program  between  Public  Law  94-142  requirements  and- federal  vocational  edu- 
cation requirements  fOr  handicapped  persons,  we  Urge  the  Congress  to  require  the 
participation  Of  a  representative  pf  the  state  special  education  agency  in  the  formu- 
lation of  state  Vocational  plans. 


The  existing  Act  provides  some  very  important  special  program  targets,  author- 
ized either  as  required  or  allowed  uses  of  monies  by  4he  state,  or  as  authorized  spe- 
cial grants  to  the  states  from  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education  (Subparts  2  and  3  of 
the  Xct>.  Targeted  areas  include:  work  study  programs;  cooperative  vocational  edii-  < 
cation  programs,  research;  exemplary  and  innovative  programs;  vocational  guidance 
and  counselling;  and  vocational  education  personnel  training. 

Again,  since  we  have  gone  nearly  15  years  with  only  minimal  progress  for  handi- 
capped youth  in  vocational  education,  and  also  because  of  the  importance  of  each  of 
these/  targeted  areas  for  handicapped  youth,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  place  a  statuto- 
ry presence  for  the  handicapped  in  each  of  thes^aforementibhed  categories*  We  use 
the  work  "presence"  because  we  would  like  to  discuss  with  the  Congress  that  best 
approach  which  might  be  taken  in  each  targeted  categoryr  ranging  from  an  actual 
fiscal  set  aside  to  other  forms  of  required  participation.  We  are  certain  that  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  will  fully  appreciate  the  critical  importance  for 
handicapped  youth  in  the  development  of  programs  in  such  areas  as  cooperative  vb- 
cational  education.  " 


The  law  authorizes  an  agency  within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  to  admin- 
ister p rograms  of  occupational ,  vocational  and  ad _uj t  ed ucation . _FL\rther,  organ iza- 
t ions  such  as  CEC  which  labored  diligently  for  creation  of  a  cabinet-level  depart- 
ment for  education  were  careful  to  assure  that  this  administrative  Junction  resided 
ar  the  top  of  the  bureaucratic  ladder,  with  an  assistant  secretary  reporting  directly 
to  the  secretary  of  education".  »   

It  has  been  most  distu rbi ng  to  the  Council  that  through  all  the  years  since  initial 
creation  of  the  set  aside  for  handicapped  youth  there  has  beNen  a  nea r  total  absence 
in  that  agency  at  any  given  time  of:  someone' with  broad-based  experience  and  ex- 
pertise in  the  education  of  the  handicapped;  and someone  clearly *in  charge  of  pro- 
gram administration  and  monitoring  of  the  vocational  education  program  for  the 
handicapped.  • 

The  continuing  lack  of  action  by  the  Executive  Branch  in  this  respect  forces  us  to 
now  request  of  the  Congress  statutory  action  t;o  fill  this -glaring  — — — —  

We  urge  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  designation  within  what  is  -how  the  Office 
of  Vocational  and  Adult 'Education  of  a  person  charged  with  administration  of  the 
entire  federal  thrust-for  the  handicapped  mandated  by  this  law,  including  responsi- 
bility within  that  office  for  monitoring,  information  fathering arid  evaluation,  the 
information  gathering  to  be  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics.  Further,  we  vfbuld  urge  that  this  person  be  required  to  report  directly  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education. 


The  Administration  in  its  proposal  of  last  year  would  liquidate  the  Vocational 
Education  Data  System  (VEDS).  We  find  this  proposal  truly  harmful.  In  the  areas 
where  programming  is  still  in  a  developmental  phase,  such  as  that  for  handicapped 
youth,  the  Congress  and  the  people  have  a  med  for,  and  a.  right  to  regular  and  de- 
pendable progress  reports  on  a  national  basMBeyond  the  Adininistratiou's  extreme  _ 
proposal,  we  observe  that  certain  parts  of  cne  Vocational  Education  Data  System' 
were  effectively  shot  down  in  1981;  _   ^  

Mr:  Chairman,  it  is  throagh  precise  and  accurate,  information  jiiat_w^^re_able_to_ 
m a ke  a .  y ear . by.,  year,  j udgmen t  .relative,  ia  Jteal  ^as  .opposed  _tc_  imaginary,  progress 
toward  full45rogram  participation  hy JiandLcapped^youtb^Jt  is  not  enough  to  have  a 
gross  percentage  of  participants  along  with  some  macro  fiscal  data.  We  aeed  to 
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know  ill  what  sort  of  programs  youth  are  placed;  and  in  how  restrictive  an  environ- 
ment; We  rived  to  know  precisely  what  handicapped'  youth  are  being  prepared  for  in 
the  world  of  work,  and  what' cooperative  agreemeins  with  business,  labor  and  public 
employment  program  are  considering  2he  needs  of  the  handicapped  in  a  meaningful 
mariner.  We  need  to  know  riot  drily  enrollment  rates,  but  drop  but  rates— arid  in 
precisely  what  types  of  programs  we  need  hard  data. on  job  placement  and  job  reten- 
tion. - 

We  are.  therefore,  requesting  more  precise  guidance  from  the  Congress  to  the 
agencies  with  respect  to  information  needed  on  an  annual  basis  respecting  all  as- 
pects of  the  participation  of  Handicapped  youth  the  Congress  to  go 
even  a  step further.  The jaw  now  requires  an  annual  s  the 
"Status  vocational  education" ./in.  the.cpjjntry...Tp.  achieve  maximum [  attention  and 
visjbiiity  for  th\S  cruciai  issue  _of_  the_hand|capped_in  vocational  education,  and  to  * 
P» P vide  the  _sprt_ °-f  com p_rehens_i ve_ _L n for majti on _ a nd  assessme n_t_  _ wh ich  _  is _  cjearjy 
needed,  we :_recommend.that  Ji_r_eport..tQ_the  Congress. on  the  sta*us  of  the  handi- 
capped in  vocational  education  be  required  in  1985  or  1986. 


"  PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 

Unfortunately,  the  complaint  is  commonly  heard  around  the  nation  that  vocation* 
.a I  education  practitioners  are  sadly  unprepared  professionally  for  the  education  and 
training  of  the  handicapped.  With  equal  veheriierice,  the  cbriiplairit  is  offered  that 
.special  educations  are  untrained  in  irhpbrtarit  aspects  cf  vocational  pfo^ramniing 
and  instruction.  These  are  riot  new  <:briiplairits;  but  we  have  been  hearing  therii'for 
too  long.  We  would  like  to  discuss  with  the  Congress  a  new  subsection  to  be  included 
in  Section  172  of  the  Act,  dealing  with  personnel  development  prograrris  in  vocation- 
al education.  Specifically,  we  recommend  a  section' which^ would  authorize  prograriis 
of  profesional  development  which  would  address  both  the  training  of  special  educa- 
tion personnel  in  vocational  education,  and,  vice  versa,  authorize  programs  which 
would  address  the  training  of  vocational  education  personnel  in  special  education. 

conclusion  8 

.  Before  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  us  to  simply,  cite  JUrther  concerns  of  the 
Council  which  may  have  been  eluded  to  but  not  specifically  stated. __  

The  removal  of  eligibility  barriers  which  in  effect  discriminate  against  handi- 
capped yoath:  _,  _   

Intensified  progress  toward  the  achievement  of  the  least  restrictive  vocational  in- 
structional setting  fbr  each  participating  handicapped  youth. 

Greater  proportional  fiscal  participation  of  state  and  local  funds; 

Improved  vocational  opportunities  for  the  severely  handicapped  student,  for  ex- 
ample, those  Who  are  both  deaf  arid  brthbpedically  irri  paired; 

Assurances  that  training  arid  skills  developed  lead  to  meaningful  employment; 
Merchandising  and  technical  programs  continue  to  have  the  lowest  re  presentation 
of  handicapped  persons.  The  most  recent  data  indicates  that  handicapped  persons 
still  represent  a  dismal  brie  half  of  brie  percent  of  total  erirbllrrierit  in  the  appren- 
"ticeship  programs.  * 

Efficient  interaction  of  special  education  arid  vocational  education  funds,  federal, 
state,  arid  local. 

Clarification  for  providers  of  the  definition  of  handicapped  children. 

Creation  of  a  "Youth  Find"  program  in  the  states,  roughly  similar  to  the:spetial 
education  "Child  Find,"  such  program  to  be  coordinated  with  the  state  special  edu- 
cation agency.  •  ■  ! 

Promotion  of-  cooperative  projects  with  organized  labor  arid  business  for  handi- 
capped youth  targeted  at  the  secondary  education  level  arid  focused  bri  work  site 
training.  Concrete  success  4ias  been  w+triessedj  ih  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram with  "Projects /with  Industry.'*  Similar  such  achievements  must  be  sought  in 
vocational  education.  .     i  -f 

■An  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  only  say,  clearly  arid  siriiply,  that  the  quality 
of  adult  life  for  millions  of  bur  handicapped. youth  4>eybrid  the  schbblage  years  is 
critically  dependent  upcri  the  skills  that  they  can  realize  through  the  major-systerns 
such  as  vocational  education.  We  hope  that  this  senatorial  panel  will  consider  the 
proposals  which  we  offer.  The  Council  stands  ready  as  an  organization  to  provide 
every  professional  resource  which  it  can  command  to  assist  you  in  the  perforrriarice 
of  your  legislative  duties. 
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i'KKI'AKKtl  S  t  ATKMKNT  OF  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OK  STATE  LEGISLATURES 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Vocational  education  should  be  linked  closely  with  the  world  of  work  through  a 
coordinated  effort  involving  the  edacation,  business  and.labor  communities.  Such  an 
effort  should  be.eoordinated  by  the  state  in.  keeping. with  its  policies  and  priprities 
for  vocational  education,  job  training  and  retraining  and  economic  deyelpprnent- 

Albrig  with  vocational  education,  work,  experience,  .cooperative  education  and 
"career  Counseling  should  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  young  people  jn  keep- 
ing with  current  job  availability  and  economic  development  plans.  Schools .  should  be 
encouraged  to  provide  both  a  biisic  and  substantial  educational  curriculum  that 
serves  trie  heeds  of  vocational  education  students  as  well  .as i  those jwhp_are  college- 
,  bound:  This  is  especially  necessary as  more  and  more  occupations^are  requiring 
practical  technical  and  cognitive  skills  that  exceed  those.required_in_thepast._ 

V;6ciitiohal  eo  ation  can  help  new  industries  and  revitaiize  oid  industries^byprp- 
vidihg  a  ready  stilted  workforce:  At  the  same  time/it  can.provide  youth,  minorities! 
disadvantaged,  handicapped,  women  and  displaced,  workers  with  greater  access  to 
the  job  market  bv  training  and  retraining  them  to.fill.  jobs [  in  new  and  expanding 
industries:  To  accomplish  these  two  goals*  elements  of  state  _a_nd  Jpcal.education,  pri- 
vate industry— especiaHy  small  business,  labor  and  geiieraLgovernment— should 
work  together  to  develop  the  flexibility  vocational  education  must  have  to  adapt  to 
the  chiuiging  needs  of  business  and  industry. in  the  states,.  

Tile  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  supports,  the:  continuation J)f  a  fed- 
eral*state  local  partnership  in  funding  vocational. education  programs..  However, 
NCSL  would  urge  a  clear  definition  of  the  federal  jrole,_and_  would  further  urge  that 
definition  to  stress  access  and  innovation  in. workforce,  preparation-  and.  retraining  to 
enhance  economic  development.  Within  these  broad  ^o.alsv  the  states  would  .have  the 
greatest  flexibility  in  devising  ways  they.may  use  federal  vocational  education  funds 
in  order  to  address  their  particular  needs,.         __,  _.  __■         __  __ r_;  _ 

Each  state  stem  Id  be  allowed  to  determine  the.governance  strncture  which  best 
_  serves  its  vocation  education  needs.  State  statute. should  .determine  which  _agency  or 
*  agencies  shall  administer  federal  and  state,  vocational,  education  .programs,  which 
board  and  commission  shall  oversee  wJcationaLeducation  operations  in  the  state, 
and  how  the  division  of  state  and  federal  vocationaLed u .cation -funds  shall  be  divided 
between  level s  a nd  agencies  of.  the  state.  States  .simply:  should  be  hel d  accpu  n table 
for  the  utilization  .of  federal  funds  within  a  general,  frame  work  as  defined  in  federal 
law. uiid  as applied lby_state_ la^r to  meet  locaLand  state  needs.  This  would  be  a  more 

efficient  process  .resultLng  in.  cost  savings  to.  the  states.  •__  _  .  _,_  _  ~ 

►    '..We  are  concerned  lhat_the  nature  of  vocational  education  as  a  state-based  pro- 
gram  not  be  com  promised  in  any  reauthorization  of  the  Vocation  Education  Act. 
Federal  purposes  in_ support  of  vocational  education  are  best  sjerved  by  continuing  - 
the  ability  of  the  program  to  focus  resources  and  effort,  on  statewide  priorities.  In  ' 
addition,  vocational  education  policy  must  be  developed  in  coordination. and  conjunct 
lion  with  both  general  education  and  other  employment  and  training  policy. 


Council  for  Occupational  Education;.-,-.  . 
Annandaie,  Vh;,  November  1%\  198&. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins,  * 

U. S.  tfo&se  of  Represen tatives.  Ch a irm a n,  Su bcomm iitee  on  Elemen tary,  Seconda ry, 
ami  Vocational  Education.  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Washington.  ZJ.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Perkins:  Our  Council  wishes  to  tharik  you_and  your  Committee 
Tor  the  positive  and  vigorous  way  in  which  you  are  pursuing  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act,  as  demonstrated  by  the  penetrating  hearings you 
have  just  concluded  bh  H.R.  4H)4.  We  can  appreciate  that  the  heavy  hearing  sched- 
oile  would  hot  afford  us  the  opportunity  to  give  personal  testimony. 

As  you  know,  Dale  Parriell,  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Community 
arid  Junior  Colleges,  and  Charles  Wethington,  Chancellor,  University  of  Kentucky 
Community  College  System,  both  appeared  to  represent  the  viewpoint  of  the  com- 
munity and  technical  colleges.       u  _  _  — 

'We  are  extremely  hopeful  that  adjustments  in  the  language  of  this  bill  will  ade: 
quately  address  the  heeds  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  adults  that  are  attending * 
our.cojmmunity  colleges.  You  at  some  time  during  the  testimony  asked  if  the  bill  as 
written  would  eliminate,  or  at  least  significantly  reduce,  the  criticism  arid  competi- 
tion for  postsecondary  funds.   . 

__  My  perception  of  this  .situation  is  that  the  increased  funding  level  requested  in 
H.R. .41f>.4..fb  be  a  100  percent_increase_oveT_presettt  funding,  will  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem  somewhat  just  because  of.  the  larger  pool  of  r^oney.  However,  it  may  not,  and 

•    ...  /  .  .  •  ■ 
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we_p_red ict  _wi j L  nqt^ red uce  the  p robje m  _in_  those.  States  with.  State  Boa  rds_  of_  Voca- 
tional Education  _w_h_ich_are_J<-12_  boards  jmd,  iit!.the  aame  time^. have  Jurisdiction 
oyer  some  of  the  secondary. schools  which,  offer  adult  programs _of  less  than,  associate 
degree  level ._  Relat ive__to_  t  he_  vocational  _ ex? rol lmen ts  cojnmumty-cottegesrcarr^ 
community  college.  j>rograms_in  those  f&p.c  wilL .continue,  to  be  shortchanged  in 
VEA  su^port^as  they  presently  are  in  _many_  States.  The  attached  chart  makes  om 
point  graphically— ^howJ^  less  than  15  per-" 

cent_of_the_VEA  fundsin  po_sis5Cjm^   '  _ 

Therefore^  we  offer; jd»  ir_servicss  and  expertise  to_  your  Subcommittee  Ail  trying  to 
w_ork_ojit_suitjiMe_language_wJbic_h^  funds  flowing  to  those  associ- 

ate-degree granting  community  and  technical  colleges  which  are  at  this  time  being 
short-changed Jn  federal  vocational  educatiorcact.  funds: 

JVe_j;onrimend_your_  Subcommittee  staff  on  the  organization  of  the  hearings: 
Though  we  wduld  have  desired  taiiave. more  of  our  community  college  people  testi- 
fy ^wedeeply^appreciate  the  attention  that  the  needs  of  the  post-secondary  commu- 
nity have  received. 

Sincerely    *   

  .  Wjixism  C.  Warren, 

President,  Council  for  Occupational  Education. 

Explanation*  of  Attached  Exhibits 

Postsecondary/adait  expenditures  for  grant  year  1981  dated- 10/ 17/83. 

Source:  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education. 

A  program  Memorandum  OVAE/DVES— fiscal  year  1983— 25  issued  by  LeRoy  A. 
Cornelsen,  Director,  Division  of  Vocational  Education  Services,  displayed  an  expend- 
iture table  showing  the  expenditures  of  VEA  funds  in*  postsecondary  institutions  for 
the  program  year  1980-81  by  State:  . ..   

The  percentage  of  expenditures  by  State  in  postsecondary  institutions  to  the  1980- 
81  VEA  State  allotments  are  shown  in  colum  five,  Percent  P/S*  Expenditures.  This 
column  lists  27  States,  in  which  the  postsecondary  institutions  are  receiving  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  VEA  funds:  

From  the  later  analysis  dated  1.0*19/83,  column  four  shows  the  actual  percentage 
of  funds  expended  for  the  combined  programs  within  each  State  for  jxistsecondary  ^ 
and  adult  programs:  It  is  noted  that- only  four  States  show  an  expenditure  less  than  " 
15  percent.  In  three  States  the  final  report  is  not  final  and  in  one,  Massachusetts, 
the  unexpended  balance  of  0.09  percent  was  returned. 

_  In  both  cases  for  comparison  purposes,  the  percentages  have  to  be  taken  as  rela- 
tive measures  for  the  percentage  in  column  five  are  based  on  total  VEA  State  allot- 
ments and  column  four  only,  on  the  Section  102(3)  allotment.  , 
.  .The  case  being  made  in  at  least  a  large  majority  of  the  27  States  now  expending 
less  than  15.  percent  of  their  VEA  funds  at  the  postsecondary  degree  granting  insti- 
tutes is  that  many  students  pursuing  occupational  education  are  being  denied  ex- 
panded opportunities  because  of  this  lack  of  support. 

__  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  9-5  million  students  taking  classes  at  the  community, 
technical  and  junior  colleges  in  1983  are  enrolled  in  vocational-technical  courses. 

PGST  SECONDARY/ADULT  EXPENDITURES  FOR  GRANT  YEAR  1981 

Percent 
Actual  poshec- 
percent-    ondary 1 
age      expenai'  < 
tures 


Alabama....    $13,768,074  $2,065,211  $2,073,837  15,06  5.78 

Alaska    1,211.798  181,770  124.303  10.26  6.07 

Arizona   7;811.068  '  1.171.660  1.270.349  16.26  ,  17.96 

■  Arkansas.   -7.665.653  1.149.848  -1,446,767  18.87  -0  - 

California.::::.:.:..:.:       59.729.935  8.959.490  22.670.541  37.96  39.69 

Colorado:::::.::::::::::::::::::::.:::..:.::.:..:..::::  .:::::;..  ...:.:.........  8.630.863  1.294,599  3.896.970  45.15  16.41 

Connecticut  ::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::.;.:::::::::.::.::::^  8.142,702  1.221.405  1,293.065  15.88  -5.85 

Bejarare::;:::::;; ;  ;:::::::::::::::::^                  ::;;;:;::;:  1,703.654  255,550  255.550  15  .10.20. 

District  of'  Columbia   ::;:;::::.::::;:;:::::;:;;::;;;:;;;:  1,698.004  254,701  254,701  15  0 

■  Florida,      :::::::;;::::•::;::;:::  25.321.185  3.798.178  *    5.112.341  20.19  16.56 

Georiia  ;:  -  .;„;...  18.101.291  2,715.194  5.900.100  32:59  2:01 

Hawaii  ;  •   2,731.424  4  09.714  556.808  20.39  4  7:48 
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POST  SECONDARY/ADULT  EXPENDITURES  FOR  GRANT  YEAR  1981^Cbhtihued 


-Required  15 
percent  set 
aside 


-Actwl- 


-pottwc-  


Totals 


Section  102(a) 
allotment 


-vn«vt»„f«  P»cent-  '  ondary  1 
expenditures  ,  ^  expenc*- 

 ■  '  tures 


Idaho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Iowa....  

.Kansas.,,.. 
Kentucky .. 
Louisiana.. 
Maine::::.; 


Maryland  

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi.. 

Missouri  

Montana.  

Nebraska.:  

Nevada....:  


New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey.  

New  Mexico  

New  York  

North  Carolina...... 

North  Dakota 
Ohio  -  .... 


Oklahoma.  

Oregon  

Perinsytvariia  

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  .... 

Texas  

Utah™  

Vermont............. 

Virginia  — 

Washington  

West  Virginia  .... 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  

Am.  Samoa ....... 

Guam  ,, 


Puerto  RraL  

Trust  Territory  

Virgin  Islands  

N.  Marianas  


3.070,137 
29,765,708 
17,097,527 
9,075,174 
7,313,489. 
12,398.464 
14,760,402 
..  3,975,883 
12.200,673 
17,669,015 
27,086.500 
13,005,714 
9,051,323 
15,919,621 
2,842,258 
5,163,714 

I,  727,8;53 
2,82/ 
18,884,326 
4,733,675 

49,284,104 
20,026,411 

2131,651 
33,164,362 

9,361.330 
-7,205,590 
35,094,048 

2,949,878 

II,  123,448 
2,588,300 

I5,253t496 
41,753,741 
4.944,864 
1,790,637 
17,130,630 
10,919,802 
6,133,783 
15,614,059 

I,  252,848 
'  181,865 

-  372,261 

II,  649.285 
333.943 
262,646 

.  181.865 


460,521 
4,464,856 
2,564,629 
1,361,276 
1,097,023 
1,859,770 
2,214,060 

596,382 
1.830,101 
2,650,352 
•  4.062,975 
1,950,857 
1,357,698 
2,387,943 

426,339 

774,557 

423^45 
2,832,649 

710,051 
7,392,616 
3,003,962 

358,598 
4,974,654^ 
1,404,200 
1,080,839 
5,264,107 
-  442,482 
1.668,517 

388,245 
2,288,024 
6,263,061 

741,730 

268.596 
2,569,595 
1637,970 
^20,067 
2,342,109 

187,927 
27.280  . 
55.839 
1,747,393 
50,091 
39,397 
27,280  : 


625,000 
14,367,861 
4,374,328 
3,862,064 
1,682,324 
?,909,384 
2,214,061 
1,814,747 
2,079,599 
2.635,000. 
6,484,016 
7,599,560 

I,  359,884 
5,041,879 
1,243,328 

^JS59i658  " 
406,346 
357,530 
3,744,044 
2,235,092 
10,595,412 
3,003,962 
819,258 
7,217,607 
2,276,574 
2,529,580 
j  5,956.132 
-1  .  473,471 
1,668,517 
-972,817 
2,^86,916 

II.  292,527 
2.490,921 

270,931 
2,569,595 
6,240,134 
•  1,670,088 
-.5,570,654 
143,901 


mi 

25:58 

42.56 

23  - 

23.47 

15  : 

45.64 

17.04 

14.91 

23.94 

58.43 

15.02 

•31.67  _ 

-mf 

16:65 
23:52 
12:66 
19.83 
47.22 
21.50 
15 

34.27 

21.76 

24.32 

35.11 

16.97 

16.05 

•15 

37:59 

18.27 

27:05 

•50.37 

15.13 

15 

57.15 
27.23 
35.68 
11.49 


100,765 
1,747393 


27.07 
15 


34.37 
24.80 
13:48 '  • . 
50:80-  • 

6.71 

8.58 

.07 
36.18  . 
10.53 

7.8* 
16.89 

0 

38.29. 
2187^-— 

18.99 

15:06  i 
9:78 
>:9.62  ' 
73.72 
16.32 
30.64 
34.37 

14.73-  ' 
0 

34.98   •  * 
12.31 , 
2.61  • 

o  : 

14.84 
24:08 

20:82  *■ 

0-  - 

8.77 
46.36 
15.58 
43.87 
23.41 


12.78 


Total.., 


586,045,732    102,906,860    181,148,192  26.40 


1  Degree  institutions. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUttTiqH  FEDERAL  FUNDS  EXPENDED  AT  POSTSECONDARY  2-YR  DEGREE  GRANTING1 
INSTITUTIONS  FOR  PROGRAM  YEAR  1980-81,  BY  STATE 


1980-81  VEA  SffiwJSS  V** 


d)1 


(b) 


b). 

(c) 


priority 
(d)« 


^baina  \  «  ■•  $875,276  515,140,943  5.78  $2,102,144  41.64 

Waste  \   80,275  1,322,631  6.07  "  134,948  59.49 

•Arizona  ■„;..                    1,543,357  -     8,589,941  17.96  1,249,709  123.50 

Arkansas  \  m   .   0  i430,025  Q  1,612,486  0 

•  California  V  -   26,071,628  65,685,845  39.69  22,170,541  115 

Morado  V   1,557,846  9,491,260  16.41  .  3,896,970  39.98 

Connecticut  T.  ;  v.   523,219  8,945,643  5.85  *  l;295,533  40.39 

Delaware  V  ,   191.151  1,873,543  10.20  261,154  73.19 

District  of  Columbia   0  "    1,867,3 i 8  0  208,728  0 

Ftorida....:  1   4,610,900  .  27,846,061  16.56  4,04^200  113.90 

Georgia  ..1  .......1   400,511  19,906,243  2.01  5,792,525  6.91 

Hawaii  \,   1,426,205  3,003,785  47:48  567,300  251:40 

Idaho.,  V  1,160,300  3,376,273  34:37  '619,269  187:37 

Illinois,.   8,118,000  32,733,755  24.80  14,362,861  56:50 

Indiana  :....„._  -  \.  2,535,151  18,802,390  13:48  3,670,339  69:07 

Iowa,,.  \  5,075-256  ..  9,980,096  50:80  3,469,130'  146:15 

Kansa_s_,v.:                                               \     539,698  8,042,746  6:71  1,701,180  31:72 

Kentucky  •„..........;;:....:  \  1,170,147  13,634,764  8:58  3,695,379  ,31.67 

Louisiana  .......':  .....::.::::..::;  .  11,020,  ,  16,232,221  __:07  -2,215,343  -  :50 

Malne^  v.   1,581,869  .4,372,334  v 36:18   •  1,387,310  -  114.02 

Maryland^ —  ..  ..:......:..,.:.:......  :         1,413,384  13,417,251  H  10.53  1,799,191  -  78.56 

Massachusetts   1,522,013,  19,430,864  7:84  4,455,413*  34.17 

Michigan,   5,031,286  :29,787,403  16:89  7,017,537  *  71.70 

Minnesota  :    0  14,302,566  -0  -  7,598;560'  -0- 

Mississippi;  i   3,811,466  .9,953,867  38:29  1,352,838  281.74- 

Missouri  .V.   4,178,893  17,507,029  23:87  4,324,538  96.63 

Montana,  .;;    0  3,125,671  O-  1,113,328  -0  - 

Nebraska  :.   1,078,467  5,678,609  *  18.99  859,658  125:45 

Nevada,™^   286,143  *    1,900,144  15:06  269,178  106.30 

NewHam^hire  :    .-.           ,  .  303,902  .3,106,657  9:78  -  373,348  81:40 

New  Jersey.  ,  ;      1,997,667  20,767,357  9:62  3,124,673;  63:93 

New  Mexico...,   3,837,861  5,205,688  .73:72  2,616,596  146:67 

New_York™  ;.  ..........::::.:::.:::::::.:::::.:::  8,843,642  54,198,419  16:32  7,550,232  :  117:13  ' 

North  Carolina  _   6,247,032  22,023,324  30:64  3,003,962  224:60 

North  Dakota   903,541  2,629,032  34:37  892,812  101:20 

J  Ohio   5,372,000  36,471,313  14,73  5,970,269  89:98 

Oklahoma   0  10,294,786  O -  2,193,500  0 

Oregon    2,771,&27  2,924,088  '  34:98  2,607,949  106:29 

Pennsyfyania     4,752,661  38,593,416  '12:31  5,629,948  84:42 

Puerto  Rico,   1,637,393  12,810,882  12:78  1,923,299  85:13 

Rhode  Island,,   84,540  •    3,244,022  2:61  334,096  25:30 

South  Carqtiiia  »   1,049,684  12,232,612  8.58  .  '1,321,403  79:44 

South  Dakota  -   0  2,846,389  0  639,661  0 

Tennessee   2,489,609  .16,774,484  14.84  2,786,916  89.33 

Texas   11,056.915  -45,917,173  24.08  8,386,677  131.84- 

Utah  ■   1,132,340  5;437;936  -  20.82  '  3,220,237  '  35.16 

Vermont  -   jj  .    1,969,189  0  223,244  0 

Virginia   1,652,213   ^18,838,794  .    8.77  -2,598,851  63.57 

Washington  ;.   5,566,685/  2,008,660  46.36  6,389,740'  8?."l2 

West  Virginia   1,050.62?  6,745,407^  15.53  2,31 1,228  45.4^ 

Wisconsin   7,53#«§  17,170,999  43.87  5,083,028  «  148.21 

Wyoming   }22M\  1,377,774  23.41   ■  ,  57,822  557.70 

Total                                              14^,895,156  752,051,187  -  19.12  '  172,996,281  83.18 

i  Includes  expenditures  from  ail  parts  of  the  VEA.  / -  "  -     .•  .  • 

» Does  not  indude  postsectt^rjr.and_M_pu^  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  set  150— consumer  and  liomemakwg.  These  ainounts  may  change  sfoa 
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Senate,  State  of  Florida, 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  October  24,  IMS. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Chairmdh.  Committee  oh  Education  and  LahdK 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  advise  you  and  the  members  of  your  corn- 
mi  ttee-Df^he"fiorida-Senate's  deep  and  vital  interest  in,  and  concerns  relating  to, 

the  reauthorization  of  the  VocationaLEducation.Acti      

We,  in  the  Florida  Senate,  feel  that  it  is  of  tantamount  importance  that  the  reau- 
thorized act  address  the  following  critical  issues:   

1  Definition  aid  Clarification  of  the  Relationship  Between_:the_  Federal lahd  btate 
Government  in  Providing  Vocational  Education— Although  state  funding: for  y_Qca-* 
tional  education  greatly  exceeds  federaWunding  in  Florida,  as  well  as  in  most  other 
states,  the  highly-restrictive  and  prescriptive  nature  of  federal  law  and  regulation 
has  resulteoNin  federal  policies  and  priorities  dictating  and  superseding  state  policies 

and  priorities^^  =  -  — — ~rr. -         ~  "         *  : 

In  states  whose  legislatures  have  not  activelyvembraced  the  opportunity  to  guide 
•  and  shape  the  fQrm_and-directio_n  of  their  vocajfional  programs,  this  level  of  federal 
'intervention  might  be  warranted.  The. Florida  .Legislature,  however,  has  been  activ- 
ity involved,  as  the  state's  chief  policymaking  body,  in  defining  critical  vocational 
needs  and  priorities.  Legislation  has  been  enacted  to  establish  a  comprehensive  vo- 
cational education  system  at  all  levels  of  public  education,  to  assure  access  to  qual- 
ity programs  for  all  persons  desiring  vocational  training,  to  provide  a  uniform  man- 
agement information  system/for  vocational  education,  and  to  assure  the  active  and 
meaningful  participation  of  business  and  industry  in  the  planning,  funding  and 
evaluation  of  vocational  education  through  the  establishment  of  regional  coordinat- 
ing councils.  _   ~ -  j  1 - 

In sta_tes_such  as  Florida,  excessive  federal  intervention  results  iji  unnecessary  du- 
plication an^  fragmentation  of  services  and  programs,  and  serves  as  an  impediment 
to  effective  coordination  of  funding,  planning  and  programming  at  the  inter-  and 

intra-state  levels.  _   -    .  ~u 

y'\  cannot  impress  upart  the  eommitteestrongly  enough  that^  in  reauthorizing- tne 
Vocational  Education  Act,  maximum  JlexjbilUy  should  be  granted  to  state  legisla- 
tures i ri  th>  design  and  de  1  ivery  of  vocational  ^ducatio n ,    

The  relationship  between  the  federal  and  state. governments,  as  denned  in the  re^ 
authorized  act,  should  take  the  form  of  a  performance  agreement  which  encourages 
and  enables  the  state  to  pursue  and  achieve  state  objectives  Which;  reflect  and ^en- 
hance broad  federal  goals.  States  should  be  held  responsible  for  achieving  mutually 
desirable  objectives,  but  should  not  be  required  to  adhere  to  any  ap^iilc  policies  or 
programs  to  achieve  those  objectives.  The  emphasis  should  be  upon  the  degree -to 
which  a  state  is  successful  in  achieving  agreed  upon  goals  and  not  upon  the  proce- 
dures useaMjy  the  state.  ,  *  :  '~  V-  r  j" 
Incentives,  both  mdnitary  and  nonmonitary,  should  be  granted  to  states  which  de- 
velop creative  methods  to  achieve  national  goals  in  ways  which  are  specifically  de- 
signed to  respond  to  each  state's  .unique  socio-economic  situations.  -  - 
Z  Funding  of  Vocational  Education— If  the^state's i  ability  ^respond  quickly^and 
effectively  to  state  needs  ancLpriorities  is  to  be  assured;Tederal  vocational, funds 
must  flow  through  state  legislatures,  and  education  agencies,  rather  than  direclty  to 
the  local  education  agencies.  In  this  way,  the  integrity  of  state  priorities  and  com- 
prehensive planning  efforts  can  be  maintained.  .   .   ..'  '_■  

3.  Assessing  the  Effectiveness  of  Vocational  Education— If the  performance agree- 
ment  concept  described  above  is  to  have  any  meaning,  valid  methods  to  assess  the 
success  and  effectiveness  of  vocational  education  must. be  identified  and  implement- 
ed. At  least  one  such  assessment  molel  has  already  been  developed,  namely- the  in- 
centive-based funding  cbmpohehHsf  the  Jobs  Training  ^Partnership ".Act JJTm 
which  bases  funding  on  performance  defined  in  terms  of  the  quantity  and  quality  ot 

*°b\  woufd^urge  the  committee  to  consider  the  feasibility  and  value  of  replicating  the 
JTPA  model  for  all  federal  vocational  education  funds.  .  .  _         -  - 

I  would  like  to  take^ this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  and  that  ot  my 
fellow  Senators  fdr  allowing  us  to  share  our  concerns  with  you  relevant^  this  very 
"  important  legislation,  the  decisions  you  make  as  you  proceed  in  you r^el iteration  of 
"  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  will  directly  affect  the  health 
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arid  competitiveness  of  our /national  and  state  economies  and  the  quality  of  life  of 
bur  citizens.  We  wish  you  the  best  of  luck  iff  this  endeavor. 

Sincerely,  /         ^  _  '<■ 

'     -y  Curtis  Peterson,  President. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Bea  Forrest,  National  Vice  President  and -tJoMMUNiTY 
Affairs  Chair,  Women's  American  ORT  [Organization  for  Rehabilitation 
Through  Training] 

The  Honorable  ChaJrmah^  Women's 
American  ORT  deeply  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  in  behalf  of 
the  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Act  of  1983  (H.R.  4164).  As  a'community 
based,  volunteer  organization .  of  i_45i000  Jewish  worldwide 
network  of  vocational  and ^  technical  education,  we  i^  with  this  jegisla- 

tion.  As  advocates  and  activists .  for  quality ;  public  education,  we ^_i_ox)k__to  youj.  the 
members  of  this  jrbmmittee  to jcontinue  to  provide- with  the  leadership 
and  legisl  atibn  requi  red  to  strengthen  public  ed ucation^  to  h elp  iefine  it  in  re lation 
P?.  our  national  pu rpose;  to  qfFe  r  q ual i  ty ,  mode rnized  programs  of  yocati i  onaj  §d uca- 
Hoh;  to -provide  career  guidance  and  e^  develop  partnerships 

with  business,  industry  and  com m unity  based  organizations;  to  train  and  retrain 
adults  in  order  to  protect  and  reftwifcorate  our  nation  with  a  knowledgeable,  moti- 
vated and  competitive  work  force.  ] 

.  We  commend  the  committee  for'  this  i mportaflt_,piece  of forward-looking,  jegisia- 
tion  and  while  we  a  re  in  basic  agrefemt  n  t s  with  its  ^riisfe- we  sh  ould  l  ike  to  com  ment 
on  se ve ral  aspects  wh ich  are  in  t!)e  pury ie wjpf-^jur^expe rie nee.  and  expertise .  Please 
know  that  our  vested  interest  lies  only  in^the  youth  of  ourjnation  as  the.  Quality  of 
their  education  and  livelihoods  will  reflect  upon  the  social  political  and  economic 
future  of  our  democracy.  _L  I  * 

Allow  us,  at  the  outset,  to  briefly  define  who  we  are,  why  we  care  and  what  we 
do.  ..  \ 

P ?T»  ^n e  Organization  Fo r  Rehabil itati on ^  Th rough  Trainti hg,  is  a  movement  of 
human  development  that  has  served  the  Jewish  people  fori  more  than  100  years, 
training  arid  educating  two  million  youth  and  adults  in  a  single  century.  At  the 
outset  vocational  education i  provided  the  instrument  for  breaking  the  jjqverty  cycle 
of  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  ^buth.  Today  our  schools  ,  address  the 
needs  hot  only  of  the  disadvantagea  but  attract  middle  class  youth  who  are  seeking 
new  avenues i  of  expression  in  this ^"culture of  technology/'      I  _^ 

Currently,  there  are  100,000  students  in  23  countries  enrolled  in  800  ihstalla- 
EiOns^be  they  appenticeship  centers,  factory  schools,  hi£n  senoo^s  or  junior  colleg- 
es—all geared  to  meet  their  aptitudes.  ORT  students  know  whofcthey  are,  what  they 
cart  do  and  where  they  are  going.  -  I. 

ORT  has  earned  worldwide  acclaim  for  its  vanguard,  flexible  -and  futuristic 
system  of  career  Oriented  education  for  employment.  A  system  serving  a  minority^ 
has  to  excel  over  given  standards  in  order  to  insure  job  placement.  It  jyfjiploys~5;0OO  > 
teachers  and  administrators:  It  teachej  over  90  skills  to  meet  the  economic  needs  of 
the  countries  in  which  it  operates-  It  collaborates  with  leaders]  in  business  and  In- 
dustry to_ keep  its  curricula  current,  its  equipment  up  to  date>-^  id  to  place  students 


iri_ the 'workforce.  It  is  supported  by  volunteer  groups  as  well 
mentsJn  recognition  and  gratitude.  .    .  S* 


as  by  local  govern- 


ents_in  recognition  and  gratitxide.  .    W         : .  _ .  

Over  Jiftv  ^percent  of  all  youttiinisraei  arejenrolled'in  vocational  and  technical 
education^heiping  to_build  and  protect  their  nation; _65j)QQ_are  in  QRT  schools,.  _  _ 
s  The  World  ORT  Union , _locaj:ed^ii~tardD^  admin- 
is  tra t ion  and  direction,  of _the  network,  It  ^s  shari ng its.  experience :and_expcrtise  now 
with  34  de ye loping: countries  of  Africa,.  Asia_ajid_  Sou th_ America.in  cooperation  .with 
U.S.  Aid  for  International  Development  and_the_  World  Bank— training,  the.  natives 
of  these  countries  to  be  teachers  in  a  variety  .of  skills — always  helping  people  to  help 

themselves.    .........    y. 

We  fi  rmly  be  He  ye  that  an  0  RT  ed  ucati  on  is_  a  passport  to  fre  edom  and  th  at  in  th  e 

skills  of  work  rest  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  wealth  of  nations.  .  -  

Women's  American  ORT,  a  major  contributor  ideologically  and  financially  is  now 
in  its  57th  ye'ar  of  service.  Through  the  activities  of  our  1250  chapters  across  the 
nation,  we  have  raised  the  consciousness  of  our  communities,  to  the  fulfillment 
young  people  around  the  world  find  in  a  comprehensive  education— infusing  voca- 
tibnaiism  with  humanism.  The  social  unrest  of  the  SO's  and  70's  borne  in  large 
measure  out  of  the  technological  revolution,  spearheaded  bur  campaign  ihto^  the 
American  community.  Did  we  not  have  ah  experience  to  share  with  the  youth  of  our 
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country  who  questioned  their  identity,  their  values,  their  lifestyles  and  the  rel- 
evance of  their  education  to  themselves  and  to  the  market  place?  v 

For  some  ten  yeafSf  our  objective  has  been:  To  help  pur  country  right  the  social 
inequities  of  the  ^disadvantaged  by.  encouraging  quality  vpcatipn^l_educatjp.n__as  a " 
sop ia j  t .pp  j_  to  brcm  k  the  ppy  e r  ty  cy cj pj_  by  sharing. Q u r  _QRT  e x per i e  ice  an d  e x pert i se . 
To  _  fc  n  co  u  r  agey*^  u  a  j  i  ty  y  oca  t  i  o  n  al  _  ed  uca  t  i  o  n  as_a  n opt  ion  fo  r_  t  he  _y_o  u  th_  _  of  _  m  i  d Id  1  e 
Aniencii  byTerying  _as  the  pubjic  education  arm.tetW.ee.n  sch 

he  jpi  ng  _t  o/res  hape_p_a_re  n  tal  and  com  mu  nj  ty  alt  it  u  d  es_  abou t  voci  itj  op  aL  ed  uca ti  o  n . 
Our  st  rategy  to  .democrat.^  to  function  independ- 
ently, and  collaboratively  at  the  FederaL,  State  and  local  levels,.   :  _ 

With  the. development  of  the  concept  of  career  education  during  this  period,  we 
embraced  its  philosophy  and  became  active  at  the  National  level  in  fostering  the 
conceptualization  of  career  education  as  a  comniunity  partnership  effort;  We  mount- 
ed an  active  Campaign  to  assist  in  its  implementation  in  local  ^chools  across  the 
country.  Then, land  now,  we  view,  career  education  is  a  national  fhoveme nt  for  edu- 
cational r .'fbrrt|  at  a  time  of  mouhtihg  crisis  in  public" educatioh^It  provides  motiva- 
tion for  learning  by  relating  the  marketplace  to  the  basics.  It  gives  students,  an  ap- 
preciation for  work.  It  harnesses  the  energies  arid  talents  of- the  com rn liiriity,  .bring- 
ing the  community  to  the  classrobrii  arid  the  classrborii  tb/the  community,  helping 
youth  to  chart  their  careers.  It  is  the  bridge  to  inspiring  them  to  pursue  vocational 
arid  technical  education  by  providing  career  awareness  and  guidance  in  the  early 
years. 

j  Women V  Arriericari  ORT  is  a  national  voice  for  quality  public  education  and 
strongly  believes  that  career  education  and  vocational  education  are  two  major  yehi- 
cles  for  improving  its  quality  and  delivery.  ^We  are  attaching  documentation  outlin- 
ing our commitment :  and  participation.)  \ 

Ten  years  ago,  we  published  "An  Educational  BilL  of 'Rights''  (enclosed)  which  fo- 
cused on  the  j  ss  ues  •  n  ow  contained  in  a_  nu  m  be  j  of  u  Bj  u  e  Ribbon  "  Reports  on  Educa- 
Mpn .  We  poi n ted  to  t he  erosion  of  su pport  for  pu  b  j  ic  education — cal  1  ing  for  a,  m as- 
:  si  ye  e  ftp  r  t  to  say  e  our  sc  hop}  s  _by_  r  e  yisj  ng,  con  cepts ,  met  hqdo  1  pji  es^  an  d  cu  r  r  ic  u  j  a 
warranted  by  new  technolpgies  and  sciejitific  information.  Wjiat _is  at  stake,  we  de- 
clared is  not  only, "the well being  .o.f  .our^y.outh  bu*t  the  future,  or  pur,  naypn_  which 
depends  upon  the  jtnpwiedge  of  its  citizens.  We  bejieve  that  equality .educaUpnai 
op  port  un  i  ty  _  is_a_  .ptac  t  icaj.  _i dea,  _ .  _ ,  .  _t  ha_t_  aij_ha ve_a  n  .equal  right  to  d  iscpy  er  and  _de- 
V  e  1  opt  he  i  r  _  pa  r  t  ic  u  la  r  pot  e n  t  i a  I  i  ty ._  We  ca  1  Led  u  po  n  _o  u_r_go v  er  nrne n t ,  busin  ess,  _i  n  d  u  s- 
try.  labor  and  the  community-at-large  to  rally  in  a  massive  public  effort  to  resolve 
this  crisis..      __  __  I  

We  be j  iey  e _  t hat _  t he  _s t r engt h  o f  o u r _d e.moc  racy  _  j s _d  epen  d e n [ t_upo n_  a__  Hteratej, _sp-_ 
ci  a  1  jy '_  conscious,  a  n  d  _  eco  _n  6  m  ical  ly  ind  e  pendant,  ci  t_ize_n  ry_._  Prese  ry^_ng  the  d  e  m  oc  rat  ic 
i d eas  and  i d [e_a  1  s_f o r pwh ic h_ pu r  cou ntr^f  stands  ia _ou r  mot i va t i ng  force!  

We >  in  Wome n  's_  A  m  e  rican  ORT _1  ook  to  yo_u*_  t  Ke_  me m be rs  oLthe  S Lu beg mm  i  t tee  _  on 
Eje  men tary ,_  Secondary  at\d_  _  Vocational  Ed  ucation.  o_i'_  lhe_  Com  mi Uee_  on  _  Educatio  n 
and'  Labpr^ ;  to'_  help  pur  Nation  .develop. its. liuma_n_ resources—the, ygy ng  people,  of 
Pur_co_unt  ry —through-  con  tin. uing_jPederai  .leadership,  and  legislation  for  the  develop 
ment  of  quality  public  education  programs.  Thank  you.  \ 

COMMKNTS  ON  H.R.  4  164 — PART  C  COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSEUNG 
-  PROGRAMS  PAGE  24,  25 

Women'^  American  ORT  commeiids  the  intent  to  have  coniprehensivi?  programs 
of  career  guidance,  and  .counseling  that  will  consist  of.  instructional  act.vitias-.and 
other  services  jjt_  all  educational  levels;  It  is  crucial  to  the  preparation  of  .thinking, 
productive  members  of  society  that  such  activity  not  wait  to  begin  at  the  secondary 
level.  _   __    ■_    ..      ..   ..     .      _  ._  

We  suggest  the. legislation  make  it  clear  that  fands  can  be  used  to  support  career 
guidance  for  alJ  pupils,  at.  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels.  __iim^^- 

We  suggest  .  also  a  minimum  appropriation  level  for  this  part,  since  c^re*e*r^guid- 
ance  and  counseling  is_/undamental  and 'pivotal  to  all  parts  of  this  mil;  and  we 

would  Jnaert^an  even. .stronger. career  education.emphasis.     

..  _We_  suggest  providLng.  explicit  provisions  encouraging  the  participation  of  commu- 
nity /school .system,  partnerships  in  career  guidance.    .       ... 

.  We  .suggest  lhat  teachers  jis  well  as.  students  and  guidance  counsellors  obtain 

firsthand._ejiperiejrice.in_busijie8s_and  inddstry.  _  ...       

_..We  _suggest__creating  J^ationpl  ;leadership/demonstr.ation  comiioricnt.  holding 
promise,  of.  encguraging  and  discovering  hew  and  more  effective  ways  of  delivering 
career  guidance. 
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In  general,  we  are  supportive  of  this  legislation  and  recommend  that  the  language 
clarify  in  all  of  the  titles  of  the  ACT  that  it  is  not  only  guidance  and  counselling 
that  takes  place  "at  all  educational  levels"  but  also  instructional  activities. 

ACTIVITIES  OUTUMlNG  WOMEN'S  AMERICAN  ORt's  COMMITMENT  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN  * 
BEHALF  OF  VOCATIONAL  AND  CAREER  EDUCATION  AND  INVOLVEMENT 

National  affiliation  (Past  and  Continuing):  

The  American  Vocational  Association  Winner  of  1980  AVA  Guidance- Division* 
Award ..Providing  OBT  Exhibits  at  their  Annual  Conventions:  Supporting  legislation 
for  yocati ona I .education,   _ 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  and  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Career  Education:  Attending  their  meetings  and  making  ORT  presentations  * 
Stale  A'lvisory  Councils  on  Vocational  and  Career  Education.  Representation  of 
eight  (8)  sQch  councils.  _< 

American  Association  Tor  Career  Education:  National  membership  and  represen- 
_.tatiori.     

U:S:  Office  of  Education— Office  of  Career  Education-  Invited_io_pa_rticipaie_i 
series  of  MiniXbnlfrences  in  1978  which  resulted  in  Monograph  entiiled_"Women,8 
American  ORT  and  Career  Education"— with  some  15,000  copies  distributed  nation- 
wide Invited  to  participate in  mini  conference^ wich_15_ other  community  based  or- 
ganizations to  furthen  define  and  establish  career  education  as  a  community  part- 
nership effort  .   ^  

rrovHing  testimony  at  levels  of  government  and  to  fchrol^oards.  — 
— Tht  media: .Innovating  four  (At  radio  shows  for  youth  entitled  "Sb^ You  Want  To 
Be"'  Jn_  MLamU  Milwaukee,  Hudson  Valley  (N.Y:J  and  currently  in  New  York  City. 
Appeara^e  orrPhil  Donahue  Show  which  received  enormous  response  from  youth 
and  parents.  Spot  announcements  on  major  and  local  networks.  ORT films  depicting 
the  social  and  economic  contribution  of  vocational  education.  Letters  to  the  Editor, 
eablevision— panels  arid  interviews  highlighting  education  in  Long  Island,  Memphis 
and  Jacksonville.   : — -  - 

_  Tours  of  OHT  schools  by  public  officials:  Most  recently  by  the  Governor  of  jSew 
Jersey  visiting -in i_krae_l.  Connecticut  State  Advisory  Council  on  VocationalEduca- 
tibn  toured  ORT  schools  -in  France  and  Israel  and  brought  back  recommendations  to 
their  State  Bfeard  of  ^   

MEGA  conference:  Making  Education  Grow  with  America— a  national  conference 
"  J??1" in^uisyille,  Kentucky,  in  June  1983,  ORT  on  Planning  Board  and  represented, 
by  10  leaders  across  the  country.  Conference  attracted  1500  representatives  from  the 
««ucauqnak  by^  and  government  communities  in  a  collabora- 
tive effort  to  continue  the  momentum  for  partnerships  to  retool  American  educa- 
tion    1  _  _ 

Local  activities  (Past  and  Ongoing),  (Involving  1250 Chapters  nationwide).  ' 

Sponsoring  Panels,  for  the  Community:  Options  in  Education,  Women  in  non-Tra- 
ditional Jobs,  Career  Opportunities,  How -Secure  is  Our  Democracy. 
AnA*frds  to  Outstanding  Students  in  Vocational  Education  Presented  at  major 
ORT  fu  nctionsxto-  in  elude  st udent,  pa  rent  and  teacher. 

Sponsor  and  Organize  Career  Fairs  in  Schools  and  Shopping  Malls,  in  communi- 
ties ft  ross  the  country,  and  in  collaboration  with  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  in 
Philadelphia.  -  ^ 

Recruit  and  Develop  Resource  Pools  for  Classroom  Career  Exploration.. _ 

Organize  Community  Coalitions  for  Career  Education:  First  of  its  kind  in  Dade 
County  (Fla.)  and  Arlington,  Va. 

Participation  in  Adopt-a-School  Programs^  

Participation  in  Education  Conference8:_First  State  Career  Education  Conference 
of  its  kind  with  a  community  based  organization  in  Ohio  and  New  Jersey. 

Organize  meetings  with  State  andJocaljifficJals  in  behalf  of  quality  education.  * 
...Pr.99^ced_ Handbook  of  Occupational  Opportunities  for  youth  and  the  commUnitV 
|n  Jpdiann  and  .now  in  Texas.   * 

Evaluated  Dade  County  6  year  Master  Plan  for  Career  Education. 

Sponsored  a  roobiLe  exhibit  at  County  Fair  in  Dade  County  in  collaboration  with 
the  Alliance  of  Career  Education. 

Serve  on  local  school  advisory  committees. 
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THE  niBUC  IPUCATTONAJC  S^11*^  °j  our  MIloB  ara  w  lha        01  *  <J**t^*'*1       *  mount- 

_  .  k  .  _  _     _         rn»ii  ifcir  untmitiont  are  *»it'"g  disa»irbuiiy  iq  mak«  the  edlusunesti  in  concepts,  to 

m«th6doluv»  JULfurncuH  andjn  technique*  warraniedbyjhe  advent  ol  technology  end  science  and  fhe  *nsmdant  ch«nw 

in  manpower  needs.  lifestyles  «i»d  the  eHuaiions  of  ib«  generation  ol  undent*  -  pcsjaenLand iuW»  

Theri  is  a  "trie  and  »  ^irtj^  tuatui  between  curriculum  anaaelevancy  Among  students,  its  product is  Uu»ir««ott. 
lagging  interest  i  scandaloui  and  unanenueted  drop-out  rate.  emotiongg  debilitation  Among  patent*  wtih  material  moans, 
there  is  now  a  pronounced  movement  to  withdrawal  of  their  etrndre^  from  the  public  schools  in _ljvot  d  an  uxreaaing 
number  ol  private  educational  facilities  Iron)  kindergarten  through  the  secondary  school  level  -  and  beyond 
THE  SOIUTION  FOI  fHE  INOKlDUAl  IS  NOt  SUmOE NT  AS  A  SOLUtlQN^fOl  SOCIETYl 

Oven  the  magnitude  ol  nt  dimension;  the  problem  m  hot  individual  but touetal  ,  

_  ^  What  u  at  siaie  is  the  well  being  ol  our  cruldren.  the  assurance  ol  the  purposeful  and  fuiBWng  future  which  I*  tbeflr 
birthnghljn  eji*niocr«nc  satiety*  i  - 

a*  What  ii  at  stake  i»  the  health  ol  out  children  -  physical  and  emotional!   V  .  «   "  _   

Wait  11 1 -at  iiike  ii_'ihduirrv-  and  iorruniieice  and_the_;quaii_tv  ol  management  ol  goytwrnanrj^  induwrlal  c^d 
^cultural  prodjjctiviry  Jtsejl.  aJU  of  which,  today-  more  than  ever  'depend  upon  range  iu>d^rw  ^tatilty  ol  knowledge 

and  skill,  ta.  upon  the  intellectual  and  manual  equipment  P(_socie_ry_s_  prpducersj  _._\ ,    

 :whir_is_at  JteJ«_-  what  is  imperatively  it  stake,  is  democracy.  is  the  flemocranc  Soctery  and  May  ol  Ula.  which 

rests  upon  the  knowledgeabiliry  ot  it*  people  and  oi  us  youth,  upon  -iheii  capacities  lor  judgment,  w  discern,  to, reason,  to 
-  make  choices,  to  articulate .  yet,_i_o_  read  and.  to  w me  and  J<r  do  su ms >__  _   *  •  

a»  What  n  «i  itake  it  tocwnt  itself  -       tumte  -  the  turure  ot  society  through  our  generation  and  turure  generations 

ot  our  children!  -  *  -      '  * 

 Thti.  chiis  *iiU  nor  bi?  rpi»t  >v  intlividual  or  *pesmudic  solutions  It  will  not  be  met  by  tatalistic  resignation.  y>r  by  a 

desertion  ol  our  educational  tniii'Tjitnni  -   -  -  -  - 

lecause  we  believe  met  education  »s  i^on*  _ihe_  flr^Qi^r'^iery's  P.nyrUiev  that  education  must  he  viewed  as 
one    rUmc  *>*-±*  so  Jhal_  the  academic  and  vocational  spheres  are  drawn  tuirther  and  inie_M«latcd.-__  _  , 

Won   is  American  OBT  caUs  Brst  upon  our  federal  end  state  and  municipal  governments  to  iwtahily  and  imparl- 

nvelv  address  themselves  to  thjt  greafeii  bt  threats  lo  our  sotwiy  _■  

 jw*  ralUipon  utfjiamahs^  ol  ,he  cn,,f  •ntf  "*  ^P*****011*  ***  w  diraci 

their  rnergiee  ajxl  their  >"PI«n^o  remedial  neatuKS  ard  solutions    

We  call  up™  civic  arid  ^uf#>ib&il  n^ahiiitiorn  -  and  indeed  upon  every  cmzen  ol  our  nation  -  Lo_raUy__in  a  mat- 
«ve  jruW*  eHon  to  summon  action,  to  resolve  ih»  crisis  -  in  the  neighborh«Kj  »thool  and  throughout  the  nation 
.    Toward  thrse  ends,  w*  niu«  this'ceji.  this  appeai.-and-ier  jSrW  Uiesec/iteaa,  these  irreducible  aims,  whose  achJeve- 
meni  will  be  Equated  with  me  retoiution  which  pur  nation  end  our  well  being  d-m«nd 


We  hiiitviihnt-Mi  equality  ol  educational  oppor 
runity  I s_ a  practical  ideal.  We  believe  every  person  can  be 
better  than  average  ai  tomeih ing  -  t hat  _  all  he y?_  th  _  *l_u • 1 
right  to  discover  and  develop  their  particular  potentiality 
Therefore. 

Ill  Every  young  person  has  a  right  to  know  what  he  or  she 
tan  do__-  an_accurate  profile  ol  hit  or  net  particular  strengths 

and  potsibUitiet  

lOl  .Every  young  eerton  has  a  nghf  lo  an  equal  opportun 
iry-ta-deuejap _5js  or  her  parwcular  talentt  lully  -  whether 
They  be  pjimanlv  verbal  or  mahual. 
inU  -  the-wj^  people  learn  a»_A*  di«er*e  _as  iBeir.ftnger: 
prints  Every  young  person  ha*  a  rutht  lo  be  taught  m 
way  4hat__is  reasonaLly  appmpri«te  to  hit  or  her  particular 

ieamti«g  sryia  -  -   -  —  -  —    —   

i!V!   Every  youngs  penon  has  a  tight  to  know  where  end 
how  he-hr  ihe  may  e^y  hi*  \>r_.het.  pailiculat  skills  and 
'aptitudes  most  prohtably  and  appropriate! V-  Kf-ot-she 
should,  ndt  unknowtntxly  prepare  lot  vanishing  tob  nppor 

runmes  -     

(VI   Every  young  person  has  a  right  to  know  how   *xt  to 


secure  employment  _*",__uis  _er_her_own.  No  youruj  perton 
should  be . -obliged-  ta. depend,  exclusively  on  The  eSecrive- 
net*  ol  Institutional  Placement. 

4Vti  -Every -young  penon  haa  a-«ight-to  learning 4rv*40rro 
that  is  reasonably  compatible  with  and  thus  transferable 
jo  .other  learning  systems  in  Institutions  or  in  the  world 
of  work. 

I  VUi   No  jro  u  nff  parson because,  of  _tome_  It  ml  tlfli.  tuppo- 
wnon— about-hia-or  -her  -poieniiaU  should  ha  arbitrarily 
excluded  irom  exposure  to  all  mator  disciplines.  ^ very  *tu-a 
de.m  should. be  equipped  to  participate  in  a  whole'ot  human 
enterprise  -  not  iust  pan  ol  it 

i Villi  Even,- -Vouitg  person Jiat ji  rrghLib  be  liberated  from 
an  enslaving  tense  of  usetewess  -by learning  ^marketable 

skill  appropriate  to  h»  or .  her_P*ntcutar_^s_ilMjUWf1  

tlx i -  Every  young  person  has-e  nght^o- be -,+beratad  from 
a  sense  of  (utility  by  an  underslandirtg  ol  the  liberal  arts. 

Ihe  art*  oj  meaning!        —  -  

ixi  Every  young  person  has  a  right  to  be  liberated  from 
a  tense  ol  Umitalion  by  «h  awarrfhess  ol  the  fine  anst  the 
arts  ot  transcendence 
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-  Pkki-ahkd  Statkmknt  ok  tiiK  National  Ukban  L^acuk,  Inc.,  Office  of  the  Vice 
i  KfisiuKNT  roK  Washington  Oi'kkations,  the  Vocational-Technical  Education 
Act  ok  lyb'A 

The  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Washington  Oprrations  of  the  National 
f,;b,aVUi!fue  s-ubm,1S  the  following  statemenf  for  the  record  of  hearings  On  K.Ytf 
A  1  b4,  The  Vocal  lonal-Techmcai  Education  Act  of  1_9S  3._ 

,JhtL^aiion!11  Urban  League  is  a  non-profit  commurity  service  organization  with 
uu  amiiates  in  ,i4  states  nationwide.  For  over  seventy,  years  we  have  been  commit- 
.  ted  to  seeking  equal  opportunities  for  the  poor  and  minorities  in  all  sectors  of  socie- 
ty, in  accordance  with  this  commitment,  we  have  had  a  long  interest  in  vocational 
education  In  <g&r  estimation,  vocational  education  holds  significant  potential  for 
community  ecoKbmic  development,  especially  for  those  communities  whose  dispro- 
portionately high  unemployment  rates  continue  to  beset  blacks  and  other  minority 
populations.  -  J 

Our  interest  in  vocational  education  is  based -on  a  fundamental  principle:  that 
only  through  education  and  training  can  the  cycle  of  poverty  be  permanently 
broken.  tor  black  America,  the  principle  has  a  unique  relevance  and  a  particular 
urgency.  We ^are  therefore  pleased  to  submit  this  statement  on  the  proposed  reau- 
thorization of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

The  National  Urban  League  stands  firm  in  its  belief  that  state  and  local  federal 
resources  must  be  channeled  where  they  are  most  needed.  We  are  therefore  serious- 
ly concerned  about  a  number  of.compon.ents  of  H.R.  4164  and  conclude  that  this  pro- 
FK»saUaUs  far. short  of  effectively,irnproving  the  vocational  education  system  while 
.specifically  hampering  the  provision' of  services  to  the  disadvantaged; 

r^St*  y,\°?^°^  th*h{X}s  requirement  for  a  separate  authorization  for  disadvan- 
tage ,ymith  in  Part  E  Title  II.  The  proposal  eliminates  the  current  setaside  and 
-caps  spei  ;ng  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  at  $325  million.  The  $325  mil- 
lioni  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped |  services  is  unacceptable:  The  amount  is  less 
than  the  fiscal  year  1983  amount  spent  for  the  same  purpose;  and,  ^because  it  re- 
quires a  separate  appropriation,  carries  no  guarantee  that  the  disadvantaged  will  be 
luntfed  at  suggested. levels.  - 

Second,  H.R.  4 lijl  unfortunately  maintains  the  current  system's  interstate  distri-  - 
DQtion  formji^  which  inadequately  targets  these  areas  most  in  need  > 

As  seated  in  testimony  developed  by  the  Federal  Education  Protect  of  Lawyers 
h0m™ttee.  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Uwl  Charles3enson_and  Gareth,Hoachlan 
™?in*?TS5P  ,n ---"r*  ^the  Distribution  of  Federal,  State  and  Local  Funds  for  Vo- 
cal!?nai  Educatwn    r°r         concluded,  for  example: 

Vult-V rormula  .b?sed  on  per  capita  income  does  not  drive  federal  funds  to  states 
that  have  concent  rated  populations  for  low-income  youth  or  unemployed  persons. 
%~r^re^  northcentral 

t5    r        ,  COuntry  which  have  relatively  high  per  capita  income. 

J  he  formula  results  in  favorable  treatment  for  states  with  Jow  unemployment 
rates,  and  it  does  not  recognize  the  needs  of  states  wfiose  populations  are  declining 
because  of  industrial  closings.  ^ 

Federal  monies  are  in  practice  spread  far  too  thinly  to  cover  nearly  all  eligible 
secondary^  and  post-secondary  recipients.  Not  surprisingly,  economically-depressed 
school  systems  and  tuose  with  high  minority  enrollments  get.little^if  any  advantage 
over  wealthier  and  predominantly  white  school  systems.  Even  where  federal  statuto- 
ry mandates  for  targeting  money  *re  complied  with,  these  mandates. cover  only  the 
dolfn^  M°ri^S,Jh^h  «,"sti{ute  less  than  10  percent  of  all  vocational  educational 
™a  <  f  /u  thn  fcde.ral  requirements  apply  only  to  the  s tat e-to- local  distribu- 
tion and  not  to  the  allocation  of  dollars  within  a  secondary  school  system.  Once,  the 
federal  money  reaches  the  Local  Educational  Agency  (LEA),  there  is  neither  a  guar- 
antee, nor  a  requirement  that  the  money  be  targeted  to  schools  in  the  poorest  neigh_- 
pornoods  with  the  highest  unemployment,  or  to  students  with  the  greatest  meed  for 
J °P  training.   *  -  * 

PoT^V^rf^^t1"1  m1??'6  allo^^ibn  formulas  in  addition  to  the  limited  provisions  for 
ran  E  Title  II  will  be  particularly  detrimental  to  services  to  those  most  in  need. 

In  practice,  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  federal  Vocational  Education  Act  has 
been  nearly  impossible  to  carry  out.  For  blacks,  whose  unemployment  rates  are  con- 
tinuously higher  than  other  groups,. vocational  education  has  been  unable  to  provide 
substantive  opportunities.  Financially  distressed  school  systems  in  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  remain  ignored  by  , a  well-intentioned  program  that  remains  today 
sprawling  and  uncontroUed,  HJ*.  4164  does  hot  remedy  this  situation. 

While  the  theory  behind  vocational  education  remains  relevant,  and  while  in 
man v\  instances  vocational  education  has  been  tested  arid  proved,  the  full  potential 
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i,i  ihi.  nrournm  esiiecmiiv  for  KlaeRs -remuihs  unseen,  'i'o  make  lor  a  more  work- 
blc  uim  n  s  r  rivfstVuctur.N  KiinlonSiine  monetary  investments  will  not necessari- 
v  be  wa  red  Aorj  ust  time-cbHsuni.ng  *tudi«*.j*  comm.»».OHeAi«-...pure5ucraM? 
structures  shifted  and  altered.  What  will  be-  required  .8  If  more  foc^Kkuni  dear 
uhderstuil  ling  of  what  it  is  that  vocational  education  is  suppose  to  accomplish. 
nm*t  v  u  lLd  vocational  education  could  be  a  major  force  in  curbing  onemploy- 
S  "iimulating  American  growth  and  revitalizing  our  urban  and  industrial  cen- 

U*TKe  National  Urban  League  shares  the  concerns  of  the  Federal  Education  Project  ' 
of  th^ulw^s  C'ornn"  tt«Kf.»r  Civil  Rights  Under  Ujjw  »*»U««I  in  Pre" 
sehted  by  Associate  Director  Janet  Wells  on  November-.!, 

OCCUPATIONAL  FORKCASTINO,  INC.. 

Fairfax,  Va.,  MiHwSer  IT,  IvSJ. 

Mr  .J,  F  JKNN1NGS.  '  -     •  ■  , 

Counsel,  Subcommittee  on  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
Kavburn_Housc  Office  BuiTdinn,  Washington,  IXC. 

Dkak  Sue  Thank  vou  and  Ms.  Kober  for  the  copy' of  H.R.  3184.  and  the  opportum- 
tv  to  comment  oh  this  most  significant  legation.  I  regret  not  knowing' of  the  Heai^ 
ings  in  time  to  appear  before  you,  but,  1  understand  these  written  comments  will  be 

''Tn^ewof  tbe  limited  time  now  remaining,  1 1  have  concentrated 
wh„t  1  feel  n  oerhaos  the  single  most  mportant  area  of  the  proposed  legislation- 
Title  111  See's." and        My  comments  are  attached- wi'h  a  few  pieces  of  t.tera- 

turi>  nn  mv  work  in  a  number  of  states.:  __    _    ...    __;  ,   _____ 

vou  Sd  wish,  1  would  appreciate  an  invitation  to .meet  with .  you  and  to  com. 
ment  further  on  this  Title  and  perhaps  some  others.  Again,  thank:ng  you  for  this 
privilege.  1  am 

Very  truly  yours,  •  W  Clyde  Helms,  Jr..  /Wc«f. 

Commentary 

Mv  criticisms  of  the  federal  government  occupational,  educational,  and  employ- 
ment, S  o  sys  en  s  have  been  widely  publicised  in  most  categories  of  the 
news  media,  and  in  testimony  this  past  Spring  before  the  House  Science  &  Technol-. 
ogv  Committee,  Subcommittee  on  Special  Investigations  and  oversight,  Chaired  by 
Congressman  Albert  Gore;  and,  The  House  Small  Business  Committee  Subcomm  t- 
iee nHear.fngs  on  General  Oversight  and  The  Economy.  Chaired  ^.Congressman  Bt^ 
kely  Bedelf  This  Testimony  was  authorized 1  by  me  for />nconr^>on  {n^4he  .House 
Hearings  on  Technology  and  Employment:  Enclosure  (1)  is  a  copy  of  that  Iestimony. 

Thesf  criticSms  hive  been  dirSctk  principally  to  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Tit  ef  The  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook:  the  nation^  ndustnal  apprentice 
tra  nine  programs I  as  delimited  by  CFR,  Section  29,1  and  pub  ished  in  The  Federal 
Re""ste",PTlfe"day:  March  11,  1»80;  rhe  Vocational  Education  Codes  and  C^ta 
Svftem  VEDSi-  the  Department  of  Commerce  Standard  Occupational  Codes  (SOCs), 
and  the  Bureau  of  Census  Current  Population  Survey .Unit  employment  ™™y  <*«- 
tistics  ThS  interdepehdor.ee  of  these  data  and  systems  is  discussed  in  Enclosure  (u. 
1  would  bl  giad  to  amplify  that  Information  if  the  Subcommittee  should  wish  me  to 

dif  urgetlyoa  to  give  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  Enclosure  and  here  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration.  Title  III  of  the  proposed  Bill  is  unworkable.  It  shouW  be  suspend- 
ed until  a  system  that  will  provide  useful,  current  ^e"PaV°n^>  '"^I^  refer^d  to 
defined  by  The  Congress.  I  do  not  believe  the  three  federal  departments  relerred  to 

""Failurefofihe  Department  of  Labor  staffs  ^^^ff^-lt 
nro  fcnhwH  to  staffs  of  computet  corporations  here  in  the  Washington  area  .  wng 

regard SstS  by  ^^^^^"^^^S^t- 
curious  that  the  Subcommittee  is  not  aware  of  this  .  —At. this  time  of  such  great 
change  and  challenge  to  the  oducation  and  training  institutions  and  systems^!  the 
nafion!  pubfication  ofthis  Title  111  will  be  seen  retrospectively  as  an  historical  d.s- 

SeDereckmc^nofiheNOICC  and  SOICC  have  been  discussed  with  me  by  more  than 
one  hUndrerstate  and  private  officials  in  a  number  of  states,  including  state  and 
"ocal  employment  s  agencies  officials.  Enclosure  (2,  is ?  wo" 
ed  announcements^  ^^m^J^  f^M^^^XA^&^ 


«*  Turt  Mo^fbnoi  Tenter  F«r  Research  in  Vocational  Education.  1  his 
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mcludtni  federal,  state  unci  local  officials  from -a  number  of  states.  Wherever  I  have 
conducted  such  institutes,  workshops,  arid  seminars,  participants  have  expressed 
strong  cnticismsL  of  the  occupational  irifdrrriatibri  system  (OIS)  and  the  failures  of 
this  network  to  provide  new,  forecast  occupation  in  the  new  high  technologies  and 
sciences  such  as  those  described  in  the  Occupational  Forecasting,  Incorporated, 
Folio,  ADVANCING  TECHNOLOGIES  Of  The  21st  Century  Workforce  Some  of 
these  iJ«r_ticimintHr-- including  those  at  The  National  Center  (NCRV>-have  predicted 
that  in  the  absence  6f  such  information,  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  will  be  a 
re-run.  of  The  CETA.  I  wish  to  note  here  that  H.R.  41G4  is  structured  in  a  number  of 
provisions  interdependent ly  with  that  Act. 

Further,  the  dependence  of  all  educational  systems  upon  these  Departments'  occu- 
pational educational,  and  employment  data  will  be  reflected  in  compromises  of  the 
national  goal  of  ".  excellence  in  education  .  .  As  m a nV  remark"  Educational 
excellence  fbr_w_hat  jobs  and  professions?"  -  "\ 

No  government  system  is  providing  forecast  information— tHe  new  occupations  for 
those  technologies  listed  in  Enclosure  (3),  the  Occupational  forecasting,  Inc.,  Folio 
As  noted  in  the  Testimony,  Encl.  (1),  some  government  officials  question  whether 
they  have  the  statutory  authority  to  do  this.  The  Subcommittee  might  ask  them- 
selves this  question.  Does  the  authority  exist— where?  What  Department  has  the  res- 
ponsibility? Is  such  forecasting  being  accomplished,"  and  if  so,  by  which 
pepartment(s)?  I  have  met  with  and  briefod  staffs  in  the  DOL  and  DofEd  and  have 
found  no  one  who  knows  of  where  occupations  such  as  those  in  Exhibit  2  of  Encl  (1) 

are  being  forecast  

Under  thes.e_i:jrcumstances— and  others  too  numerous  to  describe  here— I  recom- 
mend  the_Subcom mi ttee  devise  and  define the  requirements  for  an  effective  occupa^ 
Uonal  system— even  if  that  raear^s  a  complete  revision  of  the  present  statutory  pro- 
visions of  the.  NO  ICC.  The  Sabcomrriittee  might  conduct  its  own  investigation- 
working  with  state  and  cities  staffs.  Learn  what  the^  think  of  this  OIS. 
.  Title  J1I  is.  worse  than  useless:  Worse  because  it  will  set  the- nation,- our  institu- 
tions and.  millions  of  students  on  career  paths  that  will  neither  enable  them  to 
achieve  their  desired  potentials  nor  best  promote  the  productivity  and  economy  of 
the  nation,  1  have  charged  in  a  Washington,  D.C.,  radio  talk  show  that  djsinforma-  1 
tion  promulgated  by  the  federal  government  throughout  the  state  and  local  employ- 
ment services,  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  and  other  media  might  be  con- 
tributing tp_  the  nation's  unemployment  directly  and  indirectly  by  as  much  as  40 
percent._lNote._This  is  an  opinion.)  JTPA  staffs  in  some  states  are  floundering  in 
their  attempts  to  develop  new  training  programs  *tri  new  high  technologies  occupa- 
tions—occupations  not  in  the  OIS  pipelines.  I  have  heard  th^t  some  Chambers  of 
Comme_rce^are_  writing  the  U.S.  Chamber  Of  Commerce  concerning  such  difficulties. 

During  my  testimony  before  Congressman  Albert  Gore,  I  charged 'that  the  DOL 
nad  failed  to  implement  the  CETA  Labor  Market  Information  Program  set  forth  in 
bee .  12;j  and  Sec.  Upon. questioning  the  following  day,  Ms.  Joyce  Kaiser,  testify- 
ing fpr_t.he.DOL,  reponded  to  the  Congressman's  question  on  this  point  affirmative- 
ly.. Incredulously,  the  Congressman  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  this  "congres- 
^l°n^/'|y  jnan.a^.ted  jaction  has_  not  _been  accomplished  during  the  existence  of  the 
Act?    The -Subcommittee  is  invited  to  check  the  Hearings  Record— the  phrase  in 

quotes  is  reasonably' accurate--.,.-,  ^_  ___  __ 

The  Congressman  asked  whether  the  Job  Bank  Program  would  be  accomplished 
under  the  JTPA  and  was advised.  by  ^Ler_  that.it  would  he  done  by, the  Fall:  The  Sub- 
cpmmittee_is  invited to ascertain  wh^ther__this_ has  J>een  _don_e.  Even  without  your 
information,  I  will  predict  without  hesitancy  that  it  has  not  Jbeen  done  and,  further, 
rdoubt  that  it  can  be  doners  state  in  the  JTPA  within  a  year  or  two.  Accordingly, 
H£;3S?sll0n  i&  P°sed  here— How  can  Title  III,  Sees.  301  and  302  work?  Has  the 
NOICG  accomplished  the  intent  of  the  Congress? 

I  believe  The  Science  &  Technology  Subcommittee  Counsel  is  proceedijog  wjth. ac- 
tions on  the  Hearings  Testimony,  and  I  believe  the  GAO  is  also  investigating  this 
and  related  matters.  What  are  the  implications  for  H.R.  4164?  _    _  > 

I  don't  feel  a  real  time  computer  based  jobs  data  bank  can  be  designed,  installed, 
.and  operated  by  the  DOL  within  the  time  frame  of  this  proposed  Bill.  The  Subcom- 
mittee riiight  obtain  the  opinions  of  competent  computer  manufacturing  firms— 
those  that  might  contract  with  the  goveiyin\eht  for  such  network^ A"  major— possibly 
defeating— problem  will  be  the  absence  xif  standard,  compatible  data  elements  in  the 
programs  I  ve  mentioned  here  arid  EricL  (11  I  worLed  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
m  developing  the  specifications,  and  the  contracting  and  installing  of  the  DOD 
Worldwide_Militarv_  Command  C^mrol  Systerii  Standard  ADP  System.  As  the  De- 
fense Communications  agency  (DCA)  Civilian  Chief  Of  Doctrine,  I  worked  with  the 
Joint  Staff  Committee  responsible  for  developing  standard  operating  procedures  arid 
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documentation  lor  the  Command  ( 'enters  worldwide  Though  a  civilian  department 
network  would  be  comparatively  small  and  substantially  Jess  critical  than  a  com- 
mand control  svsterii,  the  absence  of  standard.. compatible  and  current  occupational 
data  and- statistical  processes  will  require  a  complete/overhaul  and  redesign  of  a 
DUI,  l^ittd/Coniriierce  standard  occupational  educational,  and  _ employment  data 
system  That  will  require  years.  The  greater  effect  of  this  is  that  thejederahgovern- 
nu-nt  does  not  have  such  system  today.  The  penalties  of  such  state  of  critical mfpr- 
rnation  should  be  assessed— what  percent  of  the  workforce  is  unemployed  and. .un- 
trained because  such  information  is  hot  available  to  the  nations  employment  serv- 
ices agencies?  _       _  __ —  _   

Neither  of  the  three  Departments  alone  or  possibly  working  together  Have  all  trie 
technical  expertise  to  contract  for  and  to  administer  such  Contract  for,  norXhe  oper- 
ational expertise  and  staffing  for  such  nationwide  computer  data  system.  The  _DOD 
has  not  implemented  the  previously.citedjob  bank  program  for  this  reason,  and  per- 
haps others:  The  nearest  comparison-  to  the  requirement,  in  the  federal  government, 
is  the  Department  of  Commerce  National  Technical  .Information  System _(NTIS). 
And.  that  is  hardly  a  dynamic,  interactive  operation;  rather,  it  is  a  document  stor- 
age and  retrieval  system.  In  view  of  the  continuing  acceleration  of  technological, 
economic  and  social  change— rib  federal  bureaucracy  can  move  rapidly  and  effective- 
ly enough -us  organized  and  operated  today— to  catch  up  With  these  changes,  to 
assess  the  effects  of  these  changes,  and  to  forecast  real-time  occupational  data._T.he 
Subcommittee  is,  therefore,  confronted  with  brie  of  the  most  complex  and  most  cnti- 
l  il  _pitct  s_ol  legislation  there  in  The  Congress  1  will  volunteer  to  help  to  the  extent 
that  j  can;  1  do  hope  this  Commentary  will  become  a  first  step  in  a  new,  critical 

direction.   :  :  

Thank  yot*  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  Bill. 


This  Testimony  presents  a  comprehensive  overview  of  niy  criticisms  of  the  federal 
departments'  occupational  information  systems  The  Testimony  has  been  reproduced 
and  used  extensively  in  workshops,  seminars,  and  institutes  such  as  those  for  which 
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TESTIMONY 

 SCIENCE  &-IECHNOtOGY  COMMITTEE  * 

SUBCOMMITTEE -ON- INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT 
HEARING  -  APRIL  6-7,  1983. 


>  -  M<".  Chairman ;  Members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  W.  Clyde 
Helms,  Or .  ,  and  I  am  President  and  founder  of  Occupation  a  1 
Forecasting,  incorporated j.  f  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to 
present,  this  testimony,  and  the  opp'ortuni ty_  to  present  to  thi  s 
Committee  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  in  the  history  of 
education ,  empl oyment  and  trai n i n g . 

.  .?!?^Je__the  .nation  ^struggles,  to  cope  with  the  overwhelming  effects 
of.high  technology,  high  deficits,  record  unemployment  ind  increasing 
costs  of  socio-economic  programs,  the  Congress  produces  new 
education,  jobs,  and  unemployment  benefits  legislation  treating  w[th 
tne  affects  rather  than  the  causes .  In  this  testimony,  I  will  urge 
The  Congress  to  correct  situations  within  the  federal  government 
which  contribute  to  eco.no  mi  c  d  i  s  array  throughout  _the  nation  - 
-  particularly  in  major  cities  and  industries.  I  will  focus  up~ori  three 
departments  in  the  Executive  .Branch  -  _Th_e_  Departments.  of_E_du.cit_ion» 
Labor,  and  Commerce.  The  responsibil iti es__o  t_tbes£_ Jiep-a.rtment_s__b_ear 
9J.r.ect_1j^  upon  the  education*  training*  and  employment  of  the  national 
workforce .      -       .  •  ^> 


.  _T_he_  august  .Council  of  Economic  Advisors  and  other  economists  who  ' 
advise  the  President  and  the  Congress  admit  they  do  not  know  enough 
about  employment  and  unemployment.  Yet,  they  attempt  to  resolve  the 
n  a  t  to  n i '  s  m  o  s  t_  _c  r j  _t_i  c  a  j  p r  o b  1  e  m '  e  x  c  1  u_S  i_v.e_l  y_  t  h r oag  h.  ma  n  i  p  u  1  ati  ojis  _  of 
the  nations  financial  systems.  Such  financial  manipulations  alon-e 
cannot  .achieve  a  correct  solution.  If  such  activities  are  taken  in 
conjunction  with  correction  of  the  many  complexes  I  will  describe 
here,  there  will  be  far  better  "probabil ities  of  1 asting  remedies. 

Arnold  Toynbee_on.ee  described  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations 
under  conditions  very  characteristic  of  the  challenges  to 
our  nation  today.  "A  young  nation ,  '  he  said , ■  is  confronted 
with  a  chal  1  enge  for  which  it  finds  a  successful  response. 
}.%  then  o rows  and  prospers.  But, _as  time  passes,  the  "nature 

 of  the  challenge  changes  and  if  a  nation  continues  to  make 

the  same  once  .successful  response  to  the  new  challenge,  it 
inevitably  suffers  deel ine.and  failure."  -* 

  !  wi.1 1  des_cr_ii)£_  some.of  the  challenges  confronting  os.  today,  and 

the  consequent  penalties  or  successes  --depending  upon  ^the  nature  of, 
our  response.  The  chal  1  enges  to  this  Committee  are  for  major  changes 
in  the  three  Departments  noted  above. 
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-  PART  I  -  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  - 

A  ma1  jo r  .cause,  of  the  _e  c  on  o m i c /  P_r Q  b  1  ems  fa c  -i.ag_tii£- nation  today 
is  occopa  1 1  ona  )~:  %  •  ?  s  c  e  n  c  e  . .  T  S  e  n  at  i  on  a  1  ~w  o  r  k  for  eg  is  o  frs  o  1-e  te^* 
Sweeping,  acceler;  ')  changes  in  technology  and  _s c_ i  e_n_c_e _  n a y e 
impacted  every  j pat  ion  in  the  nation's  occupational 
Infrastructure.  The  itest  impacts  are  yet  to  come ,  before  the  end 
Q  f_  th i  s_  _c ent u ry_._  Evidence  _o f  _s  u  c h  g r ea t  c  ha n 9 e  is  c  1  earl y  vis i i b  1  e  i  n 
the  mul ti-bi 11  ion  da 11  ar  federal  and  private  sector  research  and 
development  programs  ,  the  emergence"  of  new  industrial  technologies* 
sciences  and  arts;  the  decline  of  basic  industries^  unfavorable 
import/ ex  port  rati  os  ;_  a  nd_  record I  unemployment  No  one  familiar  with 
the  implications  of  these  events  wiW  disagree  that  technol ogi-cal 
change  w -affect  e v-e-r-y— oc-c-o p  at  i  o  n ,  _  a  t  _  ey  e  ry  _ leye_1_  from  laborer  to 
the  highest  professions.  As  Lloyd  Do^byns  stated  in  the  conc]_usi_o_n_of 
the  NBC  TV  Award  winning  white  pamper,  "America  Works_When  America 
Works,"  -""It  isn't  change  so  much,  it  is  the  sp.eed  of  change!"  1 
ut_q_e  this  Qommi  t_tee_to_assess  the  need  for-a— pf^fori  ty  nat-wia^ 
project  to  lUenti fy ■ and  to  pub_l_i  c_i.se  _"s_un_s_et  occupations"  and  "to 
replace  these  with  new  "sunrise  occupations."  Change  is  ^imperative 
for  the  nation's  economic  survival  today  and  i n  the  ftitare;  Some 
organizations  may  seek  to  delay  these  imperative  changes  -  make 
industries  and  other  employers  .retain  employees  in  obsolete 
qccq  p  a  ti  ona  1  class  i  f  i  ca  t.i  ons  £  nd  a  t  _  wage  s_.es  ta  b  1_i  shed  over  dec  ad  e  s . 
The  nation  must  recognize  that  the  .change  Mr.  Dobyns  alluded,  to  is 
the  inexorable  pressure  of  the  21st  century  workforce  -  only  17  years 
,  away .  &  •  *• 

Historically,  structural  changes  iji  the  workforce  have  evolved 
oyer  decades.  There  isn't  time  for  such  evolution  today,  a  new 
national  workforce  must  be  designed;  engineered  and  empl  aced-  as  _soon 
as  possible.  Such  chal 1 enge  has  nev er  oc c  u  r red I  be  fore.  The  21st. 
c  e  nt,u  r  y  wo  r  k  f  o  r  ce  will  not  o  c  c u i  r  i  n  _  some  M  C  i  nde  rej_l  a  - 1  i  k  e  ma  gi  c  "at 
12:01  on  January  1,  in  the  year  2001;  it.  is  being  forged  now  in  ^the 
new  Computer  Assisted  Manufacturing  (CAM)- pi  ants  ,  in  the-  engi  msering 
department's.  o_f  Lockheed,  General  Motors  and  General  El ectric  and 
Fujitsu  Fanuc. where  Computer  Aided  Design  (CAD)  1s  creating  radical 
change's  in  the  ways_jengi  neers_~d;es_ign  ,  engineer  and  layout  new 
products;  i  n  the  Fl ex  i  bl e  Manufacturing  Systems  and  Flexible 
Manufacturing  Cel 1 s  ( FMS/FMC) " of  the  nation^s  major  manufacturing 
plants;  iji  the  automated  office,  or  office  of  the  future.  Truly,  the1 
s p e ed  of  change  i s _  o v e r w h e l.mi ng_  t  he_ _b u r e a  u c r a c ies  of  the  gove rnme n t 
and  private  industries:  No  important  occupation  wil 1  ever  again  be 

Technology  half  life  is  no  longer  a  comfortable  5  years  - 
perhaps  2  years  in.  some  technologies.  What  does  such  sweeping  change 
Imply  for  the  nation's  educational,  and  training  institutions.?. _Qoes__ 
anyone  know?  Where  are"  the  assessments  and  impact  studies?  They  Qjfrr 
not  exist.  T  he  nation  is  gros si y  unprepared!  Yet ,  the  chal 1  en ge s  a  rid/ 
Qpp_or_tiJjii  ties  _ha_ve_  never_been_jg_rea_ter  -  or  more  imperative.  As  tt>e 
currency  of  occupations  is.  now  limited  to_  two  years       a ]_  1_  education 
and  training  programs  must  be  placed  in  a  state  of  conti nui ng 
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revision  and  updating.  This  Oversight  Committee  should  assess  the 
accuracy  of  that  statement  and  its  Implications  for  dur  education  and 
training  systems  and  institutions.  .  j-j  

 C>1".  _textbb_6As  be  updated  and  mai  nta  i  ned  current  with  such 

accel  erated  changes  in.  science  and  technology?  I  am"  confident 
everyone  will  agree  -  the  answer  is  an  emphatic  no.  Some-jTubi  ishers 
have  advised  me  that  they  cannot  obtain  new  technological  information 
.in  a  timely  manner.  When  they  get  such  information,  it  is  two  to 
three  years,  or  more,  behind  the  current  state  of  the  art,  or 
technology.  When  they  get  such  information  ,*  they  hav.e  difficulty 
finding  a  writer  expert  enough  to  write  the  new  textbook.  Wri  ting  the 
book  takes  about  a  year,  another  year  _is  _recjuired_  _for_marketi_no  the 
book  and  two  or  more,  years  to  get  it  onto  the  bookshelves  and  in 
1  ibraries  ,  anj.  _even /tionge'r  before  it.  is  incorporated  into  curricula. 
Thu.s_i__U  is  rather  cl£rr  -  in  this  illustration  -  why  we  have  been 
advised  by  oar  fore/npst  competitor,  Japan,  that  we  "..^should  have 
started  30  years  agoj'J  (Advice  given  some  of  our  industrialists  on 
how  we  might  catch  up /with  the  Japanese.) 

.  However,  the  technology  which 'is  creating  such  demands  upon 
education  will  also  help  with  solutions.  While  computer  assisted 
\ ns}ry c tn 0 n  na s  D eei)  arou nd  fo r  some  time,  computers  and  software  now 
bej_ni.use_d.in  Indus  fry  and  in  the  automated  off-ices  provide  new 
dimensions  and  techniques  for  use  in  vocational  arid  technical- 
training.  I  have^/dojtfered  witij  entrepreneurs  who  are  already  at  work 
on  des i gns.  for  riew^qu i pment  that  will  revolutionize  the  practice  of 
human  i  nstruc  ti  o.n :  and  teaching.  Some  of  the  new  occupations  my  firm 
nas_  ..t0T_ecast__fqr  An?  .education  and  training  establishment,  seem  more 
like  industrial /occupations  -  yet,  With  artificial  intel  1  igence ,  and 
CAD/ CAM  like  equipment ,  great  changes  in  education  arid  training  are 
in  sight.  '  v 


 We  have  seknUhe  rapidity  with  whidi  popular  songs  can  be  taped 

^and  mass  marketed.  :And  we  are  intrigued  by.  the  intensity  of  interest 
^hown  by  younglpeople  spending  their  allowances  and  earnings  in  the 
Atari  arcades,  raj  or  corporations  are  now  vying  for_the_new_ma_rket  in 
'  educatio  na  1  mat  eri  a  Is  .  Audio-  vi  zu  al  .instructional  cassettes  can  be 
produced  rapidly'  in.)great  quantities  and  updated  at  less  expense  than 
bpp_k_s.__E)_pertly  planned  and  programmed  instructional  materials  are 
being  developed  that. wil  1  free  teachers  from  many  of  their  teaching 
duties  in  overloaded  school  rooms.  Stuldlenlt_s  j_n_all  1  e_v.ej_s  of 
e d u P a _t i  o ri  w i  11  wp rjj  { on e - pn - p  n  ej  _  jy_i  t  n_ _s_o  p  h  i  s_  t  i  c  a  t  e  d  M  earning 
machines."  Such  teaching  and  learning  machines  will  enable; the  nation 
tp__be_tter  meet  _t_h_e_k  needs  of  the  new  high-tech  work  forces  of  today 
and  the. 21st  century.  The  quality  of  education  arid  training  will  go 
up;  costs  will  come  down.  As  a  pioneer  in  computer'  assisted 
instruction ,  and  the  biggest  employer  and  trainer  of  workers,  the 
Department  of  Defense  might  pioneer  in  the  ase  of  these  new  machines. 

I  recommend  to  the  Committee  that  conferences  with  the  00D  be 
undertaken  bri  a  priority  basis.  Imp'royements  in  DOD  training  and  the 
cost  reductions  that  could  be  achieved  would  surely  warrant  serious 
consideration  at  the  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary  level. 


^1  b 
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Experimental  projects  undertaken  by  DOD  •should  Include  teams_  ^°-m 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Education  so  that  the  benefits  of.  QOD 
experience  could  be  translated  directly  to  the  public  and  private 
educational  i hsti tut ions.  ;  ' 

-rt~slio-u  rd-b-e-cl  ear  -to  this  Oversight  Committee  that  professors, 

 --'    .-  -  •  —  •   -  -  l_  _      if  sac  at  i*  m      *  \n  n  i  v  c  +■  f\  f\f 


teachers,  instructors!,  and  trainers  must  be  among  the  first  to  go 
back  to  school  ,  or  to  gain  experience  in  the  research  laboratories, 
computer  managed  plants,  and  automated  offices.  As  a  part  or  a 
national  assessment,  the  Committee  sbould_note_that  programs, 
curricula,! and  textbooks  should  be  assessed  for  currency.  It  does 
seem  ridiculous  to  perpetuate  education  and  training  programs  for 
Obsolete  or  obsolescent  occu patio n s\ -  at  wha teve r  1  e v  el . 
Nevertheless,  these  Instructional  programs^  an^mater  l  al  s  wi  u 
probably  continue  producing  educated  and  trained  persons  for  "sunset 
^occupations"  throughout  this  century. 

While  accelerated  change  in  our  educational  Institutions  and 
programs  is  urgently  needed,  credenti al-ing jrejjui  rements ;  will  deter 
such  progress.  National  accreditation  associations  and  rejg1_ona il 
accreditation  associations  must  accelerate  their^eviews  and 
approvals  of  new  degree  and  certificate  programs.  Again,  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  character  or  technology  change  w^J. 1  n.h1.b^ 
these  associations'.  However,  the  nati tfn  can  no  longer  afford-tn-e 
deterrent  effects  of  time  consuming  reviews  of  P^^p^pj^^nd 
and  certificate  programs, _The  very  principle  of  awarding  degrees  and 
the  values  of  _such  instruments  ma^  be  shunted  aside  as  imperative 
pressures  compel  employees  and  employers  to  concentrate  upon  courses 
and  programs  that  enable  them  to  remain  abreast  of _a_c_tual_  employment 
requirements.  As  in  educational  administration,  personne-I 
administration  and.  i^u5trial  relations  staffs ;  must  JJ"  a^^1"? 
extensive  revisions  in  all  elements  of  their  work.  Education  and 
qualification,  wage  and  salary,  and  performance  standards ___are;  no 
longer  realistic  ind  the  roles  and  Import  a  ncfi^-iJitLlndus  trial 
specialists  will  be  dimi  nished. 

As  I  have  recommended  a  national  assessment  of  programs, 
curricula,  arid  textbooks,  the  Committee  should  give  consideration -to 
including  assessments  of  the  nation's  credential  1ng  requirements  and 
the  familiarity  of  credentialing  staffs  with  the  -new  worl  d  of  work . 
Numerous  articles  published  in  some  of  our  foremost  journais.are 
raising  these  questions.  And  while  a  national,  debate  l s  predictable^ 
it  isn't  di  ff  icult  to  predict  that- -hew  education,  "d  trajninQ 
programs  will  not  be  held  back  while  academicians  and  theoreticians 
debate  todays  values  of  yesterdays  practices.  Nevertheless,  new  means 
of  upholding  our  traditional  excellence  must  be  devised.  - 

To  illustrate  a  point,  my.  firm  has  conducted  technology 
assessments  of  some  of  the  new  N1  <jh  tech  iridu* t  r1  es,  au  tOAitrt 
.offices,  genetic  engineerina.breakthroughs,  and  other . exciting 
tc  hf  hinh  t^hnoionv  and  science.  We  have  identified 


developments  of  high  technology  and  science^  We  have  identified  new 
occupational  fields  in  which i -potentially  many _hundre|5  of  thousands 
of  job?  could  be  created.  Recogri ii  z  i  ng  t  h  e  difficulties  in 
credential  ing  systems,  we  hav,e  titled  these  new  occupations  as 
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J^HH-clans.  Though  mllpgo  IpwaI  rroHit  courses  will  be  required  In 
all  o_t_th_e_s_e  technician  occupations,  I  feel  the  new  courses  in  hew 
technologies,  sciences,  and  arts  must  take  precedence  over  some 
college  courses  required  far  decrees  Accordingly,  we  will  recommend, 
to  educational  and  training  institutions  that  concentration  be  upon 
the  essential  work-related  courses, _and  whil  e  employed  in  these  new 
•  occupations,  the  employees  may  take  additional  courses  needed  for  the 
degrees.  Hopefully,  tjfie  eommittee  will  raise  the  question  -  yes,  but 
how  long  will  it  take  to  make  all  credential  course  work  more  .closely 
related  to  the  workers'  constantly  changing  educatj onal  _and  training 
heeds?  Identification  of  obsolete  and  obsolescent  occupations  should 
facilitate  such'  desired  eventuality. 

_  The  Committee  will  recognize  that. the  technological  renaissance 
affects  the  nation's  educa_ti_on_al  and  traJjiing  systems  as  much  as  it 
.  'impacts  industries,  business,  and  commerce;  The  results  of  industry 
"sunsets"  and  "sunrises"  carry  portents  as  serious  for  educational 
establishments  as  In  industries c  Only  those  universities  benefitting 
from  large  research  and  development  funds,  can__ad_iust  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  technology  change.  It  would"  seem  there  shoul d  be  a 
requirement  that _ these  universities  provide  information  on  theifc^ 
research  to  other  edacationa_l  institutions  in  a  useful  manner  t 
Including  perhaps  assessments  of  the  impacts  of  new  R&D  breakthrough^ 
on  existing  curricula.  ;-  ?T- 

+   I-".:-  ... '  ■  :-  .;     ,    -  -  .  7J 

i  eaching  professors  and  staff  members  cannot,  be  expected  to  'be 
sufficiently  familiar  with  such  new  research_a_nd  de_y_e]_opm£pt 
accomplishments  as  to  be  a  b  1  e  to  pre  pare  new  cur  ricula  and  to  teach 
such  devel opments  .  ^Arrangements  should,  be  made  so  that  teach i# 
staffs  either  visit  or  participate  in  the  research  and  developmferrt 
work  at  universjti es  whe re  such  wb r k*  i s  we  11  f u  n  d  ed .  I  f  the  author  i  t y 
for  promoting  such  activities  bri  a  timely  and  effective  basis -Joes 
riot  exist  at  the  Department,  of  Education p_erhaps_The  Congress  should 
provjde  such  authority.  It  seems  that  the  National  institute  of 
Education  might  take  this  matter  under  consideration ,  as  welj  as 
other  matters  discussed  here.  Perhaps  these^chal 1 enges  of  the /21st 
century  workforce  exceed  the  authbri  uy  arid cababi  1  i  ti  es  of/ the 
Department?  Can  the  Department  meet  this  challenge?  I  feel/  the 
Department  -  as  organized  and  staffed  cannot  meet  these  chal 1 enges  o f 
the _21_st .century  workforces  Rather ,  I  have  recommended- that  eminent 
leaders  in  our  educational  institutions  convene  a  national  conference 
to  address  these  arid  other  rel  ated  ma tters_and_ develop:  a  _new_  [order 
that  will  endow  institutions  of_higher_learoioq  with  more  independent 
a^j^frority  ana  tunas  .to  act  girectly  and  inoepently  or  in  cooperation 
with  others  .in  responding  to  the  needs  of- the  nation. 

•      SI  ow  m o V i  n g  bureaucraci es  ,  in  the  governme nts  and  in  the  private 
sector t  cannot  meet  the  chanenges.of  today..  The 

Nati brial  Science  Foundation  has.  expended  many  mill  ions  of  dol laKs_  for 
educational  .grants .  Some  who  administered  those  programs  admi  t  ft  is 
difficult  to  identify  direct  benefits.  The  Congress  should  consider 
how  to  promote  i ndepandence  of  the  universities  arid  help  tjhese 
- \  ns t1  tut i.o?)S  to  ex e r c ise  their  private  initiative  i n  me e t i n d_  the 
nation's  urgent  needs.  Their  continued  dependence  upon  and  regulation 
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by  federal  departments  will  result  in  ser  i  ou^penal  *  i  es  _f_o_r  the 
nation  and  the  people.  The  present  aeduca:.t1oria|I  esta bli  shmen t , 
overall  ,  is.  as  poorly  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  21st 
century  as  the"  nation  was  prepared  militarily  for  tfhe  attack  on  Pearr 
Narbor .  Today,  it  is  the  economic  viability  of  the  nation  that  is  at 
stake.  /■■"■' 

A  new  high  tech  work  force  wi 11  enable  the  nation  to  prosper  and 
enjoy  its  investment  of  billions  of_jiailflrs  _j..q  new  high  tech 
industries,  business,  and  prodccts.  _Crea_ti  ng_a  _ne_w workforce  is .the 
greatest  challenge  ever  to  the  vocational!  education  anrf_.ti^xn_i_ng 
establishment  -  public  and  private  sector.  The  President  hassabmited 
DEQWLals  to _The  Congress,  in  which  parents  would  be  better  .enab.l  ed  to 
pay  t&t-  educati  on  in  private  institutjons ,  or  public  institutions 
according  to  t^eir  determination  -;of  which  better  meets  the  needs  of 
their!  children.  With  the  future-of-the  nation  and  __ach_injhvi_dual_ 
more  dependent  than  ever  upon  the  ava  i  *U?bi  1  i  ty -of -3  broad  range  or 
quality  education  and  training  programs,  individual  decisions  on  how 
to  use  available  resources  should  be  encouraged  in  line  with  the 
responsibil i ties  for^their  career  success. .  Thi s_ Committee  should 
consider  whether  the  educational  establ i  shment  has  met  Us 
responsibil  ity  to"  the  nation  an<J  whether  or  not  federal  departments 
can  function  sufficiently  well  in  these  respects,  in  an  era  or 
continuing  technology  change.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  should  the 
activities  of  the  Departments  of  tabor  _and._E.d_u  cat  ion  be  turned  over 
to  the  private  sector?  An  unemployed  workforce,  ofi  approximately  10 
million  people,  would  seem  to  demand  immediate  action]. 

"  .  Vocational  training  in  public  schools  seldom  compares  with  that 
in  private  vocational  schools.  It  seems  that  the  importance  attached 
by  public  school  officials  to  this  form  of  career  development  leaves 
too  much  to  be  desired.  Vocational  training  must  be  seen  in  a  more 
important  role;  The  competency _o_f  the  nation's  workforce  is  a 
critical  element  in.  international  trade  -  isn't  it  time  The .Cong ress 
recognized  this  fact  and  acted  to  bring  this  econom_ic_el_e_ment_intp. 
the  economists'  calculations  and  theories?  Like  investments  in 
i ndustri es,  investment  in  vocational  and  related  training _ shoflld  l>e 
viewed  in  capitalization  plans  and  measurable  benefits,  it  is.  time 
for  employers  to  place  accountable  values  on  human  capital  and  to 
account  for  their  usage  and  investments  here  as  they  do  for  other 
assets. 

Costs  of  vocational  training  on  new-fhi  gh-tech  equipment  and 
systems  will  increase  sob  stanti  a  1 1  y..  _Cpmpl  ex  sophisticated 
equipment ,  material's.,  and  processes  are  costly.  I  question  whether  at 
the  secondary  or  the  two  year  junior  college  J  eyel,  the  ^costs^Jif  such 
equipment  and  competent  instructors  can.be  borne.,  Eqaipment  used 
continuously  for  technical  training  has  a  high  failure  rate.  Costs  of 
replacement  parts  add  to  the  costs  of  tra.inir^__Wa.rr.anties  general ly 
do  not  apply  to  equipment  used  for  training  purposes.  Again,  given 
the  speed  of  technology  change,  '.his  expensive  equipment  will  ^°-1cJc]^ 
become  obsol  ete.  Much  of  the.  e.quiment  now  _i  n  the  vocational  s^0**5 
is  al ready  obsolete  - 'some— of  it  dati ng.back  . to  world  War  II .  ihe 
Committee  should  consider  the  costs  to  the  future  workfor.ee  of 
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trafning  youth  and  new  entrants  .on  e_qu  i_pment_gf_the_mid-indus_trial 
revolution  era ,  One  computer  manufacturer  has  recognized  this  problem 
and  offered  to  provide  a  computerto  each  school  •»  other  computer 
manufacturers  are  now  making  the  sa^e  proposals.  The  Commit  tee  should 
consider  this  uniqje  eviaence  o-   the  vj\.^  Employers  place  upon 

.vocational  training.  Worldwide  sales  of  microchips  are  forecast  to 
surge   from  $14.  b  i  1 1  ion  in  1981   to.  $27.  bill  ion  in  1985, -and  $100 

'blyjpn_by  the  year-  2000.  Jobs  _f or.. compu  ter  programmers  have  been 
forecast  as  increasing  by  10,000  a  year  through  19B5.  When  one 
considers  the  "ecbnbmi  cs  of  big  bus  mess"  -  such  as  computers, 
commun  i  cat  ions  ,  genet ic  engi  neerjng  and  biotechnology,  and_robo_ti_cs_- 
the  essential  interdependence  of  human  capital. will  be  factored  into 
economic  and' financial  fo  rmal  ae .  I  urge  th^s  Committee  and  perhaps 
the  Congressional  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  to  provide  trie 
leadership  in  developing  new  prl  nci  pi  e$  ■  for  weighti  ng  human  cap i  ta~T  ' 
in  5  technology  and  industrial  finance. 

For  too  long,  The  Congress  has  appropriated  billions  of  dollars 
in  actual  funding  and  tax  benefits  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
science  and  technology  research  without  requiring  assessments,  and 
cost-benefits  analyses-  of  t_he__resgl  tant  effects  upon  the  workforce. 
Surely  ,  „  the.  Jap_a_ne_s_e  ha ve_  shown. as  the  fjolly  of  sach  oversight,  for, 
it  is  U.S.  science  and  technology  they  h-sv.e  exploited,  in  seizing  so 
much  of  world  commerce;  including  notably  heavy  inroads  into  business 
and  commerce  right  here  in  this  country.  Our.  vocational  training 
institutions  and  programs  must  exempli fy  all  the  qualities  that -we 
expect.  _i_n_  our  in  dust  ri  es .  If  pride  in  work  and  productivity  in  .Cttc^ 
industries  are  "to  match,,  and  hopefully,  exceed  that  of  the  Japanese", 
then  these  qualities  must  be  inculcated  during  the  training  o f •  the 
new  work  force.  It  is  a_  _s.a_d  _reflec_t_i  on_  of  onr_  once_  greatness  _tnat 
educators.  and_indu_strial  is  ts  _f:rom  thiscaantry  now.joarney  to 'Japan 
to  lea  rn.  „  from,  their  edacators  -and- i  ndo  s  trial  i  sts-.and  return  and 
proclaim  that  they  are  setting  up  "Quality  Circles",  arid  adapting 
other  principles  of  Japanese  expertise. 

Jhough  t  am,_in  th 1 s .testimony, .severely  critical  of  the  federal 
departments  ,  i  t  _s_ho_uljd_  be . quite. .evi dent  that  their  oversight  reflects 
cpngressi  onal  over  s  i  gh  t  for  some  years  ._  Governors  1  employment  and 
t  ra  i  ni  ng.  sta if  f  s  have  advised  tne  that  without  information  as  to  what* 
arfror  will  be  the  new  high-tech  occupatjons,  the  JTPA  programs  can^ 
?*)}y  D.e  are  r  u  n  of  the  C  E  TA  p  rograms  a  nd  many  t  ho  us  an  ds  of  trai  nee  s*; 
wlLL.be  trained  in  the  same  occupations  in  whii:h  many  thousands,  of 
former  employed  experts  now  line  up  in  queues  at  unemployment  offices 
throughout  the  country,    I  urge  the  Committee  to  take  ste-p^ 
±fflfl^e  d  i  a  t  e  1  y  _  a  r id I   i  nit  i  a  t  e  _  a  ,  n  a_  1 1  o  n  a_l   p  r  ogee  t  of  o  ecu  p  a  t  i  o  na  1 
assessment_and_forecasting:  Otherwise,  we  will  faTfill  in  tnis  latter 
part  of  the  20th  century  the  philosophy  of  Arnold  Toy n bee. 

A  new  begi  nning ,  a  renaissance  for  vocational  tradm^g,  js 
c  1  e a.r  1  y  i  n  the  i  n_t e rests _ o  f  th e  na t  i  on  and  i  ts  peopl e.  The  chara cter 
of  _t he  _2 1  s t  century  workforce  'Wi  1 1  depend  subs tarttial ly_ upon  the 
character  bf  vocational  training.  This  -  esseriti al  national  resource 
most  be  protected  and  promoted  with  all  due  recognition  of  its 
-  economic  imuor  lane  e  .  Vocatio  na  1  training  is  not  just  a  "t  ra  d  e  sc  hool 
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concept0  -  It  must  fee  accorded  .  the  .  status .  o  f  hi  gher  educatipr.al 
institutions.  Doesn't  everyone  go  to  school  to  enrich  and  to  better 
the  i  r  lives?  Do  n  *  t  lawyers,  doctors,  f  1  n  a  n  c  i  e  r  s  ,  -  aji  d  other 
13  professional  s"  train  for  .excellence  in  their  professions?  But,  will 
Funds  for  "vocational  training"  ever,  match  funds  for  higher  level 
education?  Perhaps  the  Scientists,  and  technologists  on  this  g_v_ersi_ght 
committee  would  find  some  of  these  comparisons  more  acceptable^! f 
thex  w_e_re  backed,  up  by_cost-effectiveness  studies.  I  agree  that  such 
studies  are  urgenty  needed _- _bu t  _who_ Is  producing  that  information? 
The  Congress  has  appropriated"  ten^  .of_m_i  i  1  Tons.  0 fJ_dpJJ  ars_  fq r 
educational  research.  The  National  Institute  for  Education  J_NI£)  is 
well  conceived  for  such  important -res ear chr  as  is  the  Department  of 
Labor  Employment  and  Training  Office  of  Research  and  Development.  I 
am  hopeful,  the  General  Accounti  ng  Offi  ce  staffs  testifying  before 
this  Committee  wilt  sapport  my  call  for  an  investigation  Into  *.he 
costs  and  benefits  of-5uch  substantial  expenditures.  I  am  confident 
that  those  [n  the  GAO  to  whom  I  have  furnished  information  will 
endorse  _  my  _  requests  _f  or  .action and  indicate  where  in  these  researc  h 
organizations  have  failed  to  exercise  proper  foresight. 

I  see  He  way  in  the  near-time-frame  whereby  vocational  training 
institutions  will  have  thenecessary  funds  to  provide-  the  requi  si  te 
training  in  new  tec hnol qg tes,  sciences ,  and  art s c  Costs  of  new 
technologies  hardware  and  sys  teins_  ar^p^hibi ti v_e_ly  Mgh  for  these 
institutions;  Obviously,  employers  mas_t_  jass.ume  _  a  g rea_ter _rpl e  than 
ever  before  -  it  is  certainly  within  their  "bottom-line"  interests  to 
do  sot  And,  as  indicated  by  previous  remarks  -  many  are  already 
moving  in  that  direction,  the  alternative  for  employers  to  provide 
sufficient  help  to_  private  and  public institutions  is  to  do  the  whole 
job  themselves.  Analogously ,  we  may  find  that  vocational  t raj ning 
institutions  will  have  to  be  built  in  the  parking  lots  of  . the  major 
co  rpo  rat  i  o  n s  .  t  ha  t  is. the  o n  1  y  pi  a c e  whe re  cu rre n t  " hands-on " 
training  cam  be  accompl  i s hed  on-the-job.,  working  with  production 
equipment  and  systems. 

And,  that  is  one  of  the  salient  differences  between  the^£ETA  and 
the  JTPA.  The^.latter  Act  provides  training  funds  to  employers. 
Whether  in  the'  automobi  1  e_  pi  ants  _or_ the  intensive.,  care  units  of 
hospitals,  programs  such  as  wcurje-study  and  cooperative  education 
appear  to  be  among  the  most  effective  ways  to  meet  the  constantly 
changing  requirements  of  a  high  technology  workforce.  Changes  in 
vocational  t r  a  tning  must  match  c hang  e s  j  n  t he  hat  ion's 
-high-technology  workforces..  Re qui  rem en _ts_ fori .changes  in  vocational 
training  will  thus  be  as  constant,  as  intense,  and  as  imperative  as 
the  affects  of  technology  changes  Within  Our  industries.         -      -  . 

I  s~Th-e— £o  fibres  s  all  oca  ting  education  and  tra  1  n1  rig  funds 
5-pproprlatel  y  ,  in  the  best  ^interests,  of  the  nation?  Why  are 
e S~retvtia  1 1  y  complementary  education  and  training  responsibil i ties 
di vfded  between  the  Departments  of  tabor  and  Education?  Is  this  cost: 
effective  and  beneficial  A  For  example,  why  shouldn't  the  Office  of 
Vocational .  and  Adul  t  Education  (OVAEX  be  co_-l  ocated  with  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Tralni  ng  (BjAT)  ?  Why  sho.uldn' t  the  National 
Institute  for  Education-and  the  DO  I  Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation 
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concept "  -  1  t..must  be  accorded\the  status  of  higher  educational 
institutions^  Doesn't  everyone  go  to  school  to-enrich  and  to  better,, 
their  lives?.  Don'  t_  1  awyers  ,  doctors;  financiers  ,  and  otherN 
-professionals"  train  for  excellence  in  their  professions7  But,  will 
f  u  n  d  s_  f  o  r  'vocational  t  raj  mng3'  ever  _iria  t  c  h_  fund  s  for  hi  gher  level 
education?  Perhaps.  _the>s_ci  enti  sts  and  technologists  on  this  oversight 
comml  ttee  woald  find  some  O-f  these  comparisons  more  acceptable  1f 
they  were  backed  up  by  cost-effectiveness  studies.  I  agree  that  such 
•studies  are  urgenty  needed  -  but  who  is  producing  that  Information? 
The  Congress  has  appropriated  tens  of  ml  1  1  i  ons  of  doll  a  rs  for 
educational  research,  The  National  Insti tute  for  _Educat  ion_(_NIL)  Js 
well  conceived  far  sach-lmportant-  researcii as  1s  the  Department,  of 
tabor  Empl  oyment  and  Tra  ining  Office  of  Research  and  Development,  I 
am  hopeful,  the  General  Accounting  Office  staffs  testifying  before 
this  Comm 1 1 1 e e  will  s uppor t  my  call  for  a n  1 nves t i ga ti on  1  n to  the 
costs  and  benefits, _of  such  substantia  1 [expend  i  tu  res  t  I  _  am  confident 
that  those  in  the  .GAO  to  whom  I  have  farni shed. Information  wilV 
endorse  my  requests  for  action,  and  indicate  wherein  these  research 
organizati ons  have  failed  to  exerci  se"  proper  foresi ght , 

I  see  no  way.  in  the  near- time- frame  "whereby  vocational  training 
institutions  will  have  the  necessary  funds  to  provide-the  requisite 
training  in  new  technologies ,  sciences  ,  and  arts.  Costs  of  new 
technologies  hardware  an d_  sys terns  are  prohl  b  ; ively  high  for  these 
ins  ti  tut ions ,  Obv  i  ou  sly  t_emp  1  oy  ers  _mu  s  t  a_s  s  ume_  a_  great  e  r  pole  _t_  ha  n 
ever  before  -  it  is  certainly  within  their  "bottom-line"  interests  to 
do  so.  And,  as  indicated  by  prev 1 ous  rema  r ks  -  many  a  re  a  1  ready 
moving  in  that  direction.  The  alternative  for  employers  to  provide 
sufficient  help  to  private  and  public  institutions  is  to  do  the  whole' 
job  themselves.  Analogously,  we  may.  find  that^- vocational  training; 
Institutions  will.have  to  be  built,  in  the  parking  lots  of.the  major 
cor po  rations,.  That  i  s.  the  only  pi  ace  where  current  "hands-on" 
training  can  be  accompl i shed  on-the-job,  working  with  production 
equipment  and  systems, 

*  And,  that '.is  one  of  the  salient  differences  between  the  £ETA  and 
the  JTPA,  The  Jatter  Act  provides  training  funds  to  employers. 
Whe  t  he r  in  th  e  a  u  tbmo bile  pi  a  n  t  s  or  the  int en  s  i  ve  care  uni ts  of 
ho s p  i  t  a  1  _  s  ,  p r o_ g_r_ a m s  _s u c h  a  s  wo r k - s_t_ u dy  a n d_  coo p_e_ r a_ t  i_ v e du _c_a_ t  [ o n 
appear  to  be  among  the  most  effective  ways  to  meet,  the  .constantly 
changing  requirements  of  a  high  technology  workforce^  Changes  in 
vocational  training  must  match  changes  in  the  nation's, 
high-technology  workforces  ,  _Requ i  rements  for' changes  In  vocational 
training  will  thus  be  as  constant,,  as  intense*  and.as  imperative  as 
the  affects  of  technology  changes  within  our  industries. 

Is  The  Congress  allocating  education  and  training  funds 
a  pp  ro  pri  a  t  e  1y ,  i  n  the  best  interest  s.  of  the  hat  1  o  n  ?  Why  are 
essfin  t  i  ally_c.om_pXe*cdtar-y-  idueat  iiin__and  -tra  in-1^--responsl&il  ities 
divi ded.  between  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Education?  Is  this,  cost 
effective  and  beneficial?  For  example,  why  shouldn't  the  Office  of 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education-  (OVAE)  be  co-lo_c_ated  with  the  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Tra1 ni  ng  (BAT) ?  Why  shoul dn*  t  the  National 
Institute  for  Education  and  the  DOt  Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation 
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be  Integrated?  Is  this  . separation  of  education  and  training  research 
Influenced  fty  a cademi c  ph i 1 oso ph i es  which  no  longer  obtain  by 
beliefs  that  one  ccTft*s-under  the  parview  of  educators  and  the  other; 
under  the  .purview  of_  laboc?  I5.lt  because  The  Congress  perpetuates 
■t£is  _inef_fectua1  division  in  its  budgets  for^the  two  Departments,  op 
that  The  Congress  cannot  take  frhe  £ime  and  "do  the  wo rk_  needed  to 
review  and  re-write  Acts  that  have  piled  on  top.of  each  other  for 
decades?  I  trust  in  this  testimony  I  might  Influence  this  Oversight 
Committee  and  you  will  conclude  that  congressional  oversight  compares 
with  .that  of  the  Execu  t  i  ve  Branch'  Depa  r  tmen  t  s  .  The  following 
testimony  will' treat  more  Specifically  with  definable  oversight 
situations  in  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Commerce. 

V 

-  PART  II  -  DEPARTMENT  GF  LABOR  - 
*  _  .  j 

-The  Department  of  Labor  (COL)  publishes  the  nation's.  D.icti  bna_ry 
.of  Occupational  Titles  V&6T).  This  volume  of  28,000  occupational 
titles.  includes  12  ,000  titles  with  supporting  definitions.  8,000 
titles,  without  definitions  purportedly  relate  to  the  12\000  defined 
occupations  -  though  no  one  can  define  that  relationship.  The 
remaining  8,000  titles  are  without.any  d_ef j  ni  _t_i  0  jr.  The  DOT  Js  the 
^Meeyvt^^e J-  of  the  nat  (0  ns  0  ecu  p_a  1 1  on  a  1  '.1  n  f  r  a  s  t  r  o c  to  re  »;  1 t "  ?  s  fne 
iPMrce L_Qf  .occupations  for  which  the  vbt.  Occupational-  Outlook  Handbook-, 
forecasts  job  employment  opportunl ti es ,  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
-nd  Train  hq  approves  occupations  for  thST  nat i  ona  1  apprenticeship 
program,  arid  for  the  Bureau  rff  Labof^  (BLS)  reports  on  employment  and 
unemployment  staHistirs  to  The  Congress.  i 

The  Dictionary  i«/updated  and  republished  deceriially, 
concurrently  with  -He  Census,  The  Fourth  Ed  i  ti  on*wa**rel  eas  ed  in 
1977.  Change  *fcc-»ts  ♦  issued  or  ava  liable  at  ;un_spec  iffed  t?mes.  It 
is  obviously  impos .  '  .to  jnsure  that  such  change  sheets  rsach  all 
who  have  purchased  tn».  Dictionary  staff  have  adv i  sed  me  they 

h  a  v  e  no  -dire  c4-i-y-  e-^3-r  ■  i  n  T  s  t  r  a  t>  j-v-e  me  t ho  d  0. 1 0  g  y >~J  0  r  e  1 T  m  i  n  a  t  i  rvg 
bbso4et-e  cr  obscTelccn:  -  -i  pa;  sen  wilted  1  n  thg  DOT"  Sahib  1  t  .1  _i.s  a 
? 9 _c:  x e r!T» i _noJ_o_S ;■: _ u s t  -^._my  firm  for  identifying  and  assessing 
obsolete,  obsolescent,  ca    ent,  new;  and  emerging  occupations* 

.Similarly;  the  POL  staff  has  no  methodology  for  identi  fying 
need for  new-  cccj nations  in  new  and  emerging -technol oq i es  ,  science? 
and  4  rt  s  .  There  is  no  orooranv  in  the  f  edera  j;  _depa  r  fmgnt  y  nr  th* 
private  sector  to  forecast  and  create  new  occupations.  Obviously,  the 
nati_on.aJ  .occupational,  infrastructure  must  be.  replete  with  obsolete 
and  obsolescent  occupations.  Educational  and  training  institutions  do 
not  have  urgently  heeded  information  as  ii  what  are  t4wP1?ew 
occupations . 


Exhibit  2  is  a  listing  of  some  new  occupations  I  have  designed 
and  proposed  for  development.  Other  occupations  have  been  designed 
an<*  ar\e  being  presented  to  Governors'  Employment  and.  Training  staffs 
for  use  in  implementing  the  JTPA,  to  Chambers  of  Commerce  Economi  c 
Development.  Administration,  staffs  ,  to  corporate  officials,-  and 
education  and  training  associations.  Most  pf  our  new  occupations 
forecasts  werc«  presented  in  a  workshop  at  The  National  Center  for 
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Vocational-Educational  Research  last  December/  Potentially,  millions 
of  jobs  could  be  generated  in  these  new  occupations,  and  additional 
't^ws*-nds  of  essential  new  occupations  could  be  designed  4f  an  active 
"gtionaj  program  could  be  estabi  1  shed  w  suc-fl- pu  rpos-e .  1  propose 
th1s  be  a.cojUDOrative  errort  by  national  industries  associations 
workup  with  institutions  of  higher  learning  -  particularly  those 
benefitting  from  large  R&D  funding.  At  this  time,  my. firm  is  the  only 
organization  in  the  country  doing  this  work;  He  have  inquiries  from  a 
foreign  government  and  correspondence  exchanged  with  another 
Proposals  for  such  programs  have  been  *s  ubmi  t  red  to  the  DOL .  and  the 
Department  of  Education.  ■ 


_  .Given  the  rapid. pace  of  changes  in  industry,  commerce,  and 
Dullness,  no  ^printed  diction a ry  vv ill  ever  be  current.  The  nation 
ncfds  a  time  computer  based  occupational  and  employment 

information  system,  while  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. can  handle- and 
report  stock. transactions. wel 1  in.excess  of  one  hundred  million 
Shares,  amounting  to  many  billions  of  dollars,  the  nation  does  not 
have  a  system  for  real  time  employment  opportunities,  reporting.  The 
Congress  has  directed  the  DOL ,  in  both  the  CETA  and  the  JTPA,  to 
...••.-establish  and  carry  out  a  nationwide  computerized  job  bank  and 
matching  program, ona  regional ,. state,  and  local  basis,  using 
electronic  data  processing  and  -telecommunications  systems  to  the* 
maximum  feasible  extent  possibl e  for  ,£he  purpose  of  identi  fying 
sources  of  available  persons,  and  job  vacancies..."  The  Committee 
could  ascertain  whether  such  systems  exist  and  are  functioning  as 
intended  by  The  Congress. 

,:Jod  Bank:c  computers  are  presently  used  for  storing  employment 
opportunities  information  gleaned  over  a  period  of  up  to  three 
months,  collected  T>y  correspondence  and  through  exchange  of 
micronche  records  burnished  by  state  and  city  employment  services.  A 
newspaper-1 ue  publication  -  Occupations  in  Demand  at  Job  Services 
Offices-  <-  sets  forth  such  information.  D_i  s_t  r  i  _bu_t  i  o  n  of  this 
publication  cannot  poss i bly, meet_ the  demand  -  even  if  the" information 
were  current  and  usable.  In  a  personal  telephone  survey  of  employment 
of I.ices  _i_n_  several  _  states,  t  found  that  few  of  the  employment  staffs 
were  aware  of  tLh  i  s  publication,  that  some  were  keeping  that 
occupational  information  on  microfiche  file,  that  job  opportunities 
]  }  s  1  e  ^  we  r  e  out  of  d  a_te_,_  .an  d  t  hat  the  sources  co  u.l.d  not  b  2 
identi  f  i  ed .  The  publication  must.  b£  -seen  as  a  failure;  the 
requirement,  for  a  real  time  occupational  information  job  ba_n_k_mus_t  be 
seen  as  a  failure-;  compliance  with  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
these  Mcts  is  a  failure. 

i  -  > 

\  Neverthel ess  ,  the  need  for  a  real  time  occupational  and 
employment  system  network  must  be  met.  The  Committee  s-hould  promote 
assistance  by  the -Department  of  Defense  (DOD).  DOD  world-wide  real 
time  data  bases  represent  a  state  of  the  art  . far  exceeding  the 
comparatively.  ; simp]  e  reqfii  rements.  for  a  national  jobs  data  bank.  The 
JTPA  includes  provisions  for  the  J30D  to  provide  assistances.  If  The 
Congress  or  the  Executive  Office  of  The  President  were  to  Implement 
cnis  SutjQe5tion,  I  would  estimate  two  or  more  years  would  be  needed 
for  implementing  such  a  national  system.  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of 
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scale,  the  NASDAQ  Network  is  of  comparable  scale,  (National 
Association  of  Stock  .Deal  ers  Automated  Quotation)  .  As  will  be 
descri  bed  ''in  the  following.;  the  departments,  .have  _b.ee  n  .unabl  e  to 
produce  a  uniform  system  of  occupational  definitions,  cod.e_s_.a_nd 
statistics.  It  may  well  be  that  the  job  is  too  big  and  complex, 
requiring  technical  systems  s_.ii_1s_.and  knowledges  not  available  in 
these  departments.  Sure.lv,  any  further  .consideration  of  such  networks 
should  include  the  possible  economies  and  other  attainable  .benefi  ts 
that  co_uld  be  derived  if  this  system  were  to  be  designed  and  operated 
by  the  private  sector,  As  recommended  previously,  perhaps  consortia 
of  industries  associations  a.id  educational  institutions  could  operate 
suth  system. 


The  inadequacies  of  DO L  dictionaries  a_nd  subordinate 
publications  has  been  described.  Additionally,  the  Committee  should 
consider  i n v e s t i g a t i ng_ the  utility  of  occupational  information 
published  by  the  Department  of.  Education.,  Office  of  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education  ;OVAE) .  Vocational  Educational  Codes  are  disseminated, 
through  the  Vocational  Education  Data  System  (7EDS) Vthy  are  these 
codes  necessary?  Why  not  use  the  DOT_7  Both  DOL  and  Department  of 
Fducation  staffs  have  spent  uncounted  hours  of  effort  over  a  period 
of  years  trying  to-  develop  a  "cross-walk"  (correlatijorO- between i  these 
codes.  The  Department  cf  Education  staff  advised  me  the  problem  is 
compounded  when  the  National .Center  for  Education  Statistics  attempts 
to  compile  statistics  developed  from  differing  bases.  As  in  the  UUL 
Occupational  Outl  jok  Handbook,  the  National  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics  produce  data  to  serve  the  educational  establishment.  The 
only  recourse  conceived  by  staffs  in  the  departments-,  and  supported 
by  the  Congress,  is  the  establishment  of  a  National  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating. Commi  ttee  (NOICC).  That  Commi ttee  has  ^ 
extended  its  statutory  mandate  by  promoting  establishment  of  State' 
Occupational  in  forma  t  i  on  Coord  l  nat  i  ng  Committees  (SOICC).  Ye_t___the 
operation  of  irreconcilable  data  bases  continues  without  improvement. 
Obviously,  the  v*lue  t_hes_e_  extens  l  ve  and  expensive  networks 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  information  distributed  through  the  '  pipe 
line."  Officials  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  problem  generally 
agree  that  the.rapid  pace  of  technology  change  today  and  id  th? 
future  has  overtaken  .the  occupational  information  now  transmitted 
through  this  network.  If  the  qual.tty  and  quantity  of  occupational 
statistics  Tnc  information  could  be  ungraded  to  meet  the  needs  of 
today,  the  NOICC  and  SOICC  could  become  useful  means  of  transmitting 
information  between  offices  at  this  level. 

However,  another  question  remains  as  to  how  effectively  this- 
information  woul  d  be  used  by  local  employment  services  agencies.  The 
JTPA  authorizes  funds  for  labor  market,  i  nformation  (LMI}  _res_e_a_r_ch .  To 
the  extent  that  such  funds  are  used  to  extend  .present  methods  p_f 
occupational  information. d is  semi nat l on ,  this  Committee  would  be 
advisee  to  monitor  Such  expo  nd  i  tJu  res_  c  1  os  el  y .  Current  ,-**444 
information  on  new  occupations  does  not  exist. 

This  si  tuati  or  _raises_  tM  question  of  how  public  employment 
services  offices  can  match  unemployed,  .workers  with  the  "new  work ,  out 
r?H  -c."   They  cannot.   One   hears   so  much  about  "structured 
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unem.pl  oyment"  and  while  that  term  -has  as  many  definitions"  as  sources 
t ha t*  us e  it,  The  Congress  should  recognize  that  much  of  the 
unemployment  today  is  due  to  the  inability  of  employment  services 
staffs-  to  ^atch  ap.pl  i  cants  with_  new__tec_h_no]  q^gy  jobs  that  aren't 
1  j  _s  - . " :  j  _  _Vr- •  -  D  0 T  ,.  c  r  o  t  h  e  *•  government  f u  r  n  i  s  h e d  o c c u  p a  t  i  o  n a  1 
information;  Even  were  current  nigh  .tech  jobs  information  provided. to 
em  pi  oymer  t  placement  officers  arid- counsel  brs  >  many  are  unfamiliar 
with.  Such  new  technology  and  carina!  interpret  such  job  requirements 
and  relate  these  to  the  qua1ific'at]qns_of_preyi_pus|y_emplqyed  highly 
quai_i_f  i  ed_  maehi  n  i  s  ts  ,  tool  a/i.d.  di  e  makers ,.  el  ectronic  techn  i  ci  ans  and 
other,  craftsmen.  Consequently,  the  best  way  for  persons  with,  such' 
technical  skills  to  find  jobs  in  the  new  high  tech  workforce  is  to 
search  the  newspapers  and  profes  si  onal.  journal  s  _want  ads .  Many  of  the 
new  _hi_g_h_  tech  firms  have  i  ncr  eased,  their  recruitment  staffs  and 
displaced  workers  who  have  found  such  employment  on  their  own 
initiative  will  advise  the  Committee  there  is  no  comparison  of  the 
services  and  comprehension  of  state  and  local  employment  offices 
staffs  with  those  of  the  co  r  p_p  ra  ti  on  s  ._  Corpora  te_  recrui  ters  will 
pr_ob_a_bl^y_„_ady_i  s_e_^youLthey_  _d_o  .not.  pi  ace  requests  _fo_r__recrui  tmen.t  _wi  _th 
public  service  employment  o  f fi  ces.  as  .  the  staffs,  there  are  unah.1e.to 
understand  the  highly  technical  character  of  pos  i  t  i  ons  "ava  il  abl  e. 
Within  a  few  more  years  -  when  the  numbers  and  types  of  high 
t  ec _h_noJ  o  gy  o  ecu  pa  t i  ons  will  have  increased  greatly  -  one  mf§ht 
question  whether  state  and  local . public  serv i ce .  emol cymen t  offices 
can  be  even  marginally  useful  in  matching  technologies  and  unemployed 
persons.  r 

 i.n_wor.k shops,  eo.ndu.cted  ..in  several .  states..  . I.. ha ve. . di  s cussed.  w_i  tn 

educator^  and  officials  of  .major  corporations,  the  .concept  of  national 

industries  a  s  s  o  c  i  a  t  io>vs  — fb  rmi  nq  ^occ-u  oationa  1  i  n  f  o  rma  t  i  b  ri  he  two  r  k  s  -i-h 
which  occupational  definitions  and  employment  information  wou  J-d  be 
pooled -ana  prccess-e-d — tnr-eu-e-h-  p-r'iva-te  -sec^&e-r— e+ea  ri  ng  house  s  .  (The 
De  p_a_r  tm_e_n  t  _  o  f  £o  mme.r  ce  N  a  t  i  o_n  a  J  J  e  ch  n  i  c  aJ  J  n.f  omra  t.i  on.  C  e.n.ter  j  s 
somewhat  illustrative.)  I. wish  to  inform  the  Committee  there  is 
definite  initerest  in  this  idea;  some  of  the  discussions  are  moving 
into  the  system  concept  stage.  •<  m  ' 

As  mentioned  previously,,  occupational  and  tec  h no.l.og i  c a  1 
information  would  be  disseminated  by  a s? oc i a ti ons 1  occupa t i  on  a  1 
analysts.  Aggregated  occupational  arid -employment  statistics  would  be 
provided  to  a  national  clearinghouse.  All  of  this  information  would 
De  available  on  a  real-time  basis  tu_educationa1  establ i shments c  This 
assistance  would  enable,  institutions  to  update  existing  curricula  and 
to  deveJop  new  education  and  tra i ni ng  .  programs,  i n. a  more  timely 
manner.  Fu  rt her ,  uhi  vers i  ty ,  co 1 1 ege  and  high  school  staffs  could 
assist  in  developing  new  educational  qualifications  requirements  for 
new  a  nd  <u  p  d  a  t  ed  occupations  at  associations  1  *  occupational 
ci ear i  nghouses . 

If  we  can  resolve  the  problem  of  providing  current  occupational 
1  n form ation  to  s tat  e  and  1 oc a  1  emp! oymen t  s ervices  a g enci es ,  the 
Co.mmi t  tee  _  should  .cons  ider_how_the  mate  hi  ng.of .unemployed  persons  ^vdL'th 
new  job.  opportuni ties  can  be  improved.  As  noted %  it  Isn't  necessarily 
the  qualifications  of  unemployed  persons  that  determines  whether  they 
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succee-i.  i n  . gett.1  ng  a .  job  through.  the_ i_f.fi  ces.  _the  capabil  i  ties  and 
interests  _of  employment  staffs  are  a  factor.  Accordingly,  ways  must 
be  identified  to  bridge  this  deterrent. 

T_he_means_are  readily  available  to  implement  far  more  effective 
procedures  -  procedures  in  which  placements  of  unemployed  persons  are 
riot  dependent  upon  the  Know,  edge.  anC  capabi  1  i  t_i_es_  of  empl  oyment 
counselors.  National  networks  gather  news  reports  from  all  over  the 
worlc  every  evening.  Network  reporters  here  in  the  states  interview, 
their  reporters  _fa_ce  tp_  face  in  countries  and  remote  areas  all  over 
the  world.  Members  of  Congress  and  other  distinguished  persons  are 
interviewed  in  their  offices,  talking  with  reporters_Jiji_Xa-Sl!^^ 
D,C._,  New  York,  and  other  major  cities  Side  by  si  de'T-f  ace-to-race 
interviews  a  re__p_r  es  en  ted  routinely  on  the  TV  screen.  This  technique 
coold  be  cost-beneficial  if  implemented  by  state  and  local  employment 
services  agencies  -  within  the _states^_aad_ between,  state:-: ...The.  video 
telephone  is  an  accomplished  state  of. the  art  and  within  the  time  to 
design  and  implement  such  vi s-a-vi s  ^mp^oyment  interviews,  that 
telephone  system  could  be  an  integral  feature.  Whether  by  the 
telephone  or  by  present  tel  eco_nferenc_l_n_g_  .systems,  _majpr  changes  must 
be  made  in  the  present  inefficient-methods  used  by.  publ_ic__se_rvrce 
employment  interviewers  attempting  to  place  unemployed  persons.  _i_n_  new 
jobs.  Again,  the  JTPA  provides  for  research  funds  to  be  expended  in 
developing  1  abxxr.  market  i  nformati  on_(.LHI ) -_Pil  ct  experiments  might  be 
commenced  in  major' cities  where  redaction  of  high  unemployment  rates 
justify  costs  of  such  pilot  experiments: 

_JLJi3ve  attemp_ted_to  explain  why  present  labor  market  i  nformation 
is  grossly  inadequate  -  in  fact,  to  the  extent_|t  mi  si eads  unemployed 
persons  concerning  the  long  term  employment  potentials  of  obsolete  or 
obsolescent  occupations,  it  merely  shifts  today '  s.  probl  ems  to 
tomorrow.  Computer  dating  games  do  it  better.  Neverthel ess  ,  I  submit 
that  with_such_  e_l  e_c_tron_i  c  employment  systems  as  described  here,  we 
can  generate  the  highest  .potential.  emplcyment_and  benefits-  Without 
such  systems,  unemployment  wi  11  continue  to  increase  with  tfte 
advances  of  technol  ogy ,  science,  aiid  the  arts. 

The  national  costs  of  occupational  obsolescense  are  incalculable 
-  perhaps  some  -competent  economist  can  derive  _a_ice_pta_bl_e  es ti mates" 
The  ability  of  the  nation  to  compete  with  other  nations  i  n  worl  d 
markets  and  even  for  our  i  nternal  markets  is.  well  described  and 
documented  in  the  media.  While  the  highest  officials  of  nations  meet 
in  international  summits  to  discuss  trade  and  .^al  1  the  el  ements 
af  fecti_ng_commerce ,  our  basic  industries  have  suffered  losses,  on  the 
order  of  302  or  more  -  steel.,  texti  1  es  ,^e1^cirr^:iK"are;but  a  few 
examples.  In  debates  wi  th  officialsof  other  industrial.  nati_Q_ns_,_  and* 
emerging  nations,  the  high  costs  of  U.S.  labor  ha_s  been  constantly 
no  ted  _a"5~_a_pr  im_a_ry_f  actor  in  export/  import  imbalances*  Japan,  more 
than  aany  other  nation,  has  forced  us  to  critically  examine  the  cost 
of  human  intervention  in  all  production  processes..  To  compe_te_  with 
Japan's  industrial  prowess,  much  of  it  built  upon  new  production 
techniques ..management,  and  U.S.  products  and  technologies  -  the  U,S. 
and  other  nations  rush  into  computer  assisted  manufacturing,  computer 
a  1  de~d— tf-e  sM-f-n^'-zf  1  ex  i  bl  e  manufacturing  systems  and  flexible 
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™*nu  ^ act u ring _ce1  lst  The  use  of  these,  _new_  production  technologies,  at 
this  time  favors  the  .U.S.  ,  where  leadership  -  in  such  production 
systems  remains.  But,  this  benefit  can  be  lost  if  a  new  workforce  is 
not  designed  and  put  into  place  as  quickly  as  possible  and  feasible. 

 -The   ben e if  i  t  s  o_f_  ou  r  re sea  r c  h  _ h ay  e  b  ejeji  extended  __t o  a  1  1 

techjiol  ocji  es  ^  sciences ,  _and_  a  rts ,  And*_whi  1  e_  tbe_  nation 1  s  _h_  i  -  tech . 
revolution  his  been  on-going,  the. nation's  apprentice  trai'ni  ng 
programs  plod  along  enrolling  arid  graduating  apprentices  in  crafts 
arid  trades  of  decades  past.  Where  are  the  apprenticeships  for  >the  new 
technol  ogi  es?  They  don't  exist.   As  a  former  d  i rector  of  Navy 

— a-p.p_-r-e.n_ t ic  e  p  r  o  g r  a m  s  ,   I   know  t  h a t^o n e  o  f  t  he  .m o  s  t  d  i _f  f  icu  1 1 

administration  tasks  is  to  insure  that  apprentice  training  programs. 

•  are  constantly  updated  arid  retained  abreast  of  new  technologies.  I 
doubt  such  administrative  press  u  re  is  _exerted  in  the  nation's 
industri  al  apprenticeships;  Some  _of  these,  pi  ans  are.,,  perhaps.,  _sti  1 1 
printed  on  mimeograph  sheets  of  ye^rs  past-;  Apprenticeships  are.  a 
primary  source  of  recruitment  and  enrollment  of  union  members.  The 

.effects  of  obsolescent  apprenticeships  may  be  seen  in  the  heavy 
1 9  s  s  e  s  o  f  _  y  n  i  p_n  _m_e m B  e  r  s  '  _  _i_o_b s  -_  j  o  b  s_  t  ha  t_  a  r e_  _"_g  o  n  e  f o  r eve  r . "  But 
these,  apprenticeships  are  continuing.  At  a  time  when  the  Congress  has 
appropriated  billions  of  d ollars.  in.  tax  concessions  f o r  t be 
industries  to  rebuild  pi  ants  -  where  is  the  essential  accompanying 
assistance  for  the  nation's  apprentice  training  programs?  Will  the 
Congress  permit  this  essential  program  to  fade  into  the  hi  story  of 
the  industrial  revolution?  In  my  remarks  about  vocational  education 
and  training,  I  noted  that  the  high  costs  of  -hands -\on4tra i ni ng  wil  1  « 
never  agajn  be  within  the  funding  range  of  high  scnools  -  or,  ^fbr 
that  matter  even  some  post  secondary -education  institutions.  The 
apprentice  program  administered  by  the  DOL  i s  _  based,  upon  the 
Fitzgerald  Apprentice  Act  of  1937  -  Isn't  it  long  past  time  for  the 
Congress  to  update  that  Act?  ^any  of  the  challenges  presented  here 
should  be  addressed  in  any  such  update  -  or  new  legislation 
supercedi  ng  that  Act =  Legislation  such  as  the  Davis  Bacon  Act,  and 
the.Walsh  Healy  Act  should  be  evaluated  in  any  new  legislation-  It 
.does  appear  that  the  Congress  has  for  the  most  part,  overlooked- the 
nation's  apprentice  programs .  It  is  late,  time  is  critically  short. 
The  Congress  can  pull  this  crucial  program  but  of  the  mothballs  and 
tu rn  _t_h_ 1  s  va l__ua_b_  1  e_ _c o n c e_p t  i  n to  a _ us e f  u  1  sy stem  for  upgrading  the 
national  workforce.  . The  JTPA  reco_gjiizes  that  .realist ic_tra_i.nl ng  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  private  sector  employers ,.  on  the  dob. 
Apprentice  training  programs  provide  th**  EtnH  hf  training:  .  - 

J_he  r  e  are  .appro k  f  mate  1  y  300,000  a  pp  rent  ices  en  r  o  1 1  e  d  j  n  fed  era  1 
and.  stati  programs,  2 0% .251  are  in  manufacturing  -  '  metal. .trades. 
Most  of  the  others  are  inthe  building  and  construction  trades-  I 
will  assert  unequivocally,  the  apprentice  programs  have  been. 
—  overtaken  by _new  techno] qgies.  Metal  working  trades  are  most  impacted 
by  _  _t_h_e  n  e  w  i  pro  jiu.c_t  i  o  n  t_ec  h_no_  to  g  1  e s_,  _  Un  emp  1  Pym  en  tin  t  hi  _s_  sec  tor  is 
probably  the  highest  of  any  sector.  While  advances  in  manufacturing  t 
technologies  arid  displacements  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of-aato 
workers  and  others  are  well  publicised,  there  is  rib  -plan  to  identify 
and  public-i-se  obsolete  occupations,  or  to  *d  i  scon  t  i-mi-e  these 
apprenticeships,  or,  to  establish  apprenticeships  in  the  -new 
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technologies.  Why  is  this?  For  one  reason  -  among  manyothers  -  the 
Fitzgerald  National  Apprentice  Act  and  subsequent  policies  have 
produced  interpretations  that  only  those  occupations  listed  in  the 
DOT  can  be  apprenticed.  Further,  admi ni s_tra_t_i on  of  these  prqgramsis 
?iliu_jdb'e_»!.ed_bx.d1  v_i  s_ions_  o_f_  ,au thor.i.tj.  between  .federal  .aud.state 
apprentice  councils  and  statutory-provisions  requiring  employment  and 
wages  to  be  in  consonance  with  collective  bargaining  a greement s 
negotiated  by  the  unions .  Sure! y ,  this  vital  program  deserves  more 
current  ard  realistic  legislative  guidance  and  support.  I  submit  this 
is  a* major  area  for  oversight  investigations  and  remedial  legislation. 

■  ,        ■    t  __  _  ^ 

r  PART  III  -  .DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  - 

The  _p?ecedi  ng  testimony  has  -dealt  with  situations,  in  the 
Departments  of  Education  and  Labor—And,  while  I  am  inclined  to 
discuss  similarities  in  the  IKS;  Civil  Service,  I  will  conclude,  this 
testimony  with  comment  on  the  employment  arid  unemploymant  statistics  . 
used  by  the  Congress  in  assessing  national  employment,  unemployment, 
,  a.nd  associated  legislation. 

The  Congress  must  recognize^  that  empl  oyment  and  unempl  oyment 
statistics  are  of  questionable  vajidity.  In  fact,  the  extent  of 
errors  i  s  potenti  al  ly  so  extensive  the  Congress  sshqul  d  have  serious 
reservations  about  _pa_s  sage  of  any  .l_egi.s_la.tion  deriving  from  Bureau  of 
Labor  (BLS)  statistics.  One  might  argue  that  even  inaccarate 
statistics  mi ght  be  useful  in  indicating  trends  -  since  such"  invalid 
statistics  have  been  in  use  for  years .  I  feel  the  Congress  will  not 
accept  _t_  _a  t  _  a  r_g  u  me  n  t ._  _  F  u  £_tjije  r  ,  _  i  f  _  t  h  e_  _C  o  n  £  r  e  s  s  t  _a_  k  e_s__  _  _i  n  t  q 
consi  derati  on  the  .  absence  of  any  system  to  create  new  occupations, 
arid  to  identify  the  obsolescence  of  thousands  of  present_  occupations 
ljsted  in  the  DOT,  VEDS,  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  and 
Depa rtme nt  o f  Comm erce  d a t a  ( a s  d e s cr ibed  in  the  following),  it  will 
P_r_o_bab1y  agree  wi  th  the  remark  of  some  #  f  the.  Joi  nt  . Economic 
Committee  staff  foil  owing,  .a  briefing  for  them  -  "Garbage  in;  garbage 
oat,"  Can  the  nation  afford  to  expend  billions  of  dollars  for  new 
jobs  programs  on  the  basts  of  such  "garbage"?  j 

 j_t_ _i_s_ _we1_1_ _k n_o_w_n  among,  oc_c_u p_a_t_ i_o_na ,  1_ _a u t hor i  ties  _o_f_  _t_he  three 

departments  that  the  BtS  cannot  establish  a  valid,  "cross-wal  k1' 
between  the  occupations . used  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  Current. 
Population  Survey  (CPS)  data,  and  occupations  irithe  DOT. 
Neyert hel  ess^.CPS  stati sties  are  a  major  fa'ctor  in  BLS-emaVovment  and 
□  nemplixyment  statistics  reported,  to  the  XLongress,.  Fa rt her* .the.  CPS 
statistics  are  ased.by.the  DOt  ..to  forecast  employment  for  jobs  listed 
in  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook. 

—  -       »  f  • 

 T^_6_J5epartment__o_f  Cqmmer'ce .Demographic  Survey  Division, .  Current 

Population. Survey  Branch,  is:  responsibl  e  for  the.  conduct  of  monthly 
surveys  of  approximately  58,000  households  located  in  629  Population 
Survey  units.  These  are  geographical  units  determined  on  the  basis  of; 
population  densities  Approximately  602  of  these  surveys  are  made  by 
tele phq ne  cal Is  ,  4 0%  by  di  rec t  vi si  ts  _-_  us u a  1  ly  1  n.  f i  r st  c on,tac t s 
w^_th_A  hqusehold._Tne..surveys_are  conducted  on.  the  basis  of  a^LriAted 
questionnaire.  In  a  previous  study  of  that  questionnaire,  it  appeared 
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ImK^enthcat  mu'h  °f  .the  ^formation  required  in  completing  the  form  is 
ambiguous  and  introduces  an  undetermined  error  rate  Further  the 
accuracy  of  response  information  is  affected  by  the  education  and 
J^fe  or  respondents  including  their,  unders t and i n g " o f  the 
occupations  forwhichempl^ment  or  unempl  oyment  information'  is 
elic; ted.  Some  of  the  Department  surveyors  advised  they  were  not 
t u i  \y  famil  i ar  with  the  occupations  on  which  information  was 
obtained.  For  some  years ,  the  CPS  Branch  has  used  MOO  groupings  of 
occupational  titles".?  w  Uhbu  t  ,d.e f  if, i  t  i  o ns  j ;  Thi  s  4ias  been  changed 
nf'nfl!.  y  «!"  /JtemPts  to  corre-late  response  information  wit hv 
ue.partment  p_f_  Cpmmerce  Standard  Occupational  Codes- (SOC)V- Persons  who 
worked  on  these  codes  advise  that  the  codes  do  not  serve  to  validate 
the  pupations  to  wh<ch  the  codes  relate.  It  seems  this  system  is 
somejyhat,  analogous  to  the  NOICC.  There  is  a  difference  The  SOC  doel 
r^c^l  ldf?ntifying  and  relating  occupations  to  the  standard  industry 
cUsl\f.1Cutl0nS  (SIC)'  The  staffs  recognized  the  impossibility  of 

•  "ta^1sn^n9  a    cross-walk"  between  the  "400" occupational  groupings" 

.  ;'rrnd'  ,aS  noted  previously,  Department  qf  Education  staffs 
admit  to  difficulties  in  establ  ishing  a  "cross-walk"  between  their 
VEDS  codes  and  the  DOT.  These  d i fficul  ties  are  further  compounded  in 
BL5 l  Stat i  sties  by  the  inclusion  of  empl oyment.and  unemployment 
^IUV-CS  "r?m  -vLarious  industries  a_n_d_'_u_n employment  compensation 
s-iati  sties  .  To  what  occupations  do  these  statistics  relate?  I  am 
confident  this  Commi  t_t_e_e_  and.  The. .Congress  can  see  the  heed  for 
Investigations  in  these  conflicting  data  systems.  And,  I  might 
suggest, that. the  Congress  express  reservations  henceforth  in  passing 
new  legislation  dependent,  upon  these  statistics. 

—  *  ✓  - 

•  What  will  the*  Congress  do?  The  Congress  should  address  itself  to 
j^g-efrea test  task  ever  confronting  any  nation's  leqislativp  body  -  to 
design  and  engineer  a  new  national  Wkrorce;  l"he  magnitude  .and 
complexity  or  such  undertaking  will  -cha  1.  lenge  'the  entire  Congress 
But,  as  the  chairman  of  one  of  the-  nation's  major  corporations  noted 
in  an  address  at  Notre  Dame.  "What  is  at  stake  is  a  way  of  life  we 
have_tak_en  for  granted  in  thrs-centory ; "  Another  official  in  one  of 
pur  major  automobile  manufacturing  corporations  advised. me  -  "ThJs  is  ' 
one  competition  we  must  win;  we  may  not_haye_anbther  opportunity  in 
thijL  century  or  the  next."  The  architectaal  elements  for  a  new 
national  wQrkforce.are  indicated  sin  .this  testimony.  Will  the  , Congress 
pe-^fche  architect  of  opr  new  workforce?  "  ~~ ~~ — j  ~  " — " 

'        Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Science  and 
Technology  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight; 


W.  Clyde  Helms,  Jr. 
President 

Occupational „ Forecasting,  Inc. 


t 
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TESTIMONY  -  HOUSE  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  _ 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT 
••    APRIL  6-7,  1983  " 
MR.  HELMS  —  EXHIBIT  1 


a  structure  for  assessing 
Occupational*  classifications  and  forecasting  new  -. 

NATIONAL  WORKFORCE  OCCUPATIONS  (C) 

1  v  ■ 

The  purpose  of  this  structure  is  to  provide  employers, 
employees,  educators,  and  students,  and  others  responsible  for 
maintaining  a  current  and  effective  national  workforce  this 
terminology  for  assessing  the  status-  of.  Uie  workf o.r.c.e  i__a_nd ^. 
identifying  and  acting  upon  evidence  of  obsolete  and  obsolescent 
occupations,  and  new,  emerging,  and__eme_raent}Lpccujpati ons \  to 
take  such  steps  as  are  indicated  in  promoting  national,  and  individual 
interests..  There  is  no  system  such  as  thisin  operation  within  the 
United  States,  or_  a_ny_  other  industrial  nation.  It  is  believed 
establishment  of  such  system_and_publ i cation  of  information^  derived 
through  the  following  assessment  and  forecasting_c_la_s_s_1  fixations .will 
be  of  nationally  significant  value  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  the  nation.  * 


Obsol  ete  Occupations.  Those  for  which  there  is  no  present  or 
foreseeable  direct  economic  value  when  compared  with  employers1  and 
employees  1  sustaining  "5  ncome  requirements;  and,  in  which  levels  of 
employment  have  decreased  to  a  minimum  percent  of  previous 
employment ,  over  a  reasonable  statistical  period  of  time.  Such,, 
occupations  may  be  discerned  at  an  ea>ly  state  tn  minljnaj  _gr_o_wth 
demand  -  compared  with  all  other  occupations  -  and  diminution  of 
wages  and  salaries^  Other  indications  will  be  rioted  in  the  workplace 
arid  job  security  of  employees. 

Obsolescent  Occupations.  Those  for  which  conditions  described 
under. Obsolete  can  be  forecast  -withiri  *  reasonable  statistical.timr 
-  for  example  i  5  #.ears  minimum.  Such  occupations  may  first  be 
discerned  in  occupations  characterized  by  slower  growth  (numbers 
employed  and/or  compensation-.  1  evel  s )  compared  to  the  average 
growth  of  all  occupations.  A  significant  indicator  may  be_  note^in 
related  education  and  training  requirements ,  changes  in  appropriate 
sciences,  technologies,  and  arts.  Assessment  and  evaluation  of  these 
conditions  ^nd  other  impacts  will  enable  the  analyst  to  identify 
"obsolescent  occupations.  < 

Current-Occupations--  Those  for  which-there  is  a  strong  present 
.and  foreseeable  requirement,  with  associated  economic  benefits  for 
employers  arid  employees.  Such  occupations  generally  reflect  averge 
or  faster  than  average  growth  compared  to  all  opciip^ t i  on s_._  Some 
of  these  occupations  may  not  be  in  the  paths,  o  advancing 
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V?chrib_l_bgi  esj  sciences,  and  arts.  -  _d_ema nil  may  be  based~upon" 
cond i ti ons  not  affected  by  or  minimally  affected  by  such  new 
developments,  or,  the  need  for  such  occupations  may  be  tangentially 
improved  by  such  changes.  Economic  and  other  conditions  support 
reasonable  longevity  of  these  occupations. 

Em e r  g  i  n  g  0  c  c  u  p a t i oris.  Those  f  b r  w h  i  c  h  hew  employment 
opportunities  are  well  evidenced  in  -the  changing  patterns  of 
bus  in  e  s  s  ,  commerce ,  i  rid  u  s  t  ry_x  _s_cj  e  nee,  _  t  e  c  h  n_o  1  o_gy  i  and.  a  p  p  r  o_p_r_i  ate 
arts  .  Such  occupati on s~ general ly  do  not  have  a  well  defined 
pcc_u43_a_t_i_o  n_a  1  title,  or  qua  1 i  f ica t i  o  ri"  and  em  pi  open  t 
c  1  ass  i  f  jca  t.faida-nd  wage  standards.  These  appear  rather  amorphous  , 
but  v  s  u  f  f  i  ci  e ri  t  emp  1  o y  m  e h  t  is  be c  u  r  r  i  n  g  to _  i  d  e  n  t i  f  y  this 
occupational  are  a .  Then  umbers  p  f  _  wo  r  kers  em  p ] oy  e_d_  in  this  ejner  g  i  n  g 
/  occupationa  1  area  are  likely  to  be  growing  at  a  rate,  substantially 
above  th_e  average  of  all  occupations;  new  educational  arid  training 
PHO.g  r3 s  are  b ej  n g  established  arid  demand  exceeds  supply, 
shortages  are  clearly. evident. 

Emergent  Occupations.  Those  for  which  early  trends  in 
w    res  e  a  r  ch  and  devel  bp  me  ri it ,   an  d  t  he  establishment  6  f  new 
1  ri  d  u  s-t  r  i  e  s  /  b  us  i  n  e  s  s  e  s  ,  x.  b  mm  e  r  c  e  ,  arid  other  i  n  come  p  r  od  uc  i  n  g 
activities  e v i d e nee  needs  wh j ch  requj r e  substanti i*e  qualification 
and  lead  time  preparation  by  educational  institutions,  employers,  and 
workers'.  Impacts  upon  the  \workforce  evidence  needs  for  substanti  ally 
different   work   skills  and'  edacational  qualifications. 
Employment,  placement,  arid  wage  arid  salaries  standards  jiave  to 
r#e  v  i  s  e d  o  r  d  e  v  el  b ped  a  h  e iw Eviden c e  o f_ _p r _e s  e n t  _ a n d  f  u  t ur e 
requi  rements  for  .these  emergent  occupations   first  appear.-  .for 
exampl  e  -  in  research  and  devel  opment  projects ,  formation  of  new  - 
or,  substantive  changes  in  existing  -  industries,  busi  nesses ,  and 
^  commerce  and  other  major  areas  Of  employment  affected  by  the  need  for 
such  occupations  in  meeting  predictable  employment  requirements, 

CONCLUSION 


.   .    Note  1.  In  the  absence  of  any.  official  ly  recognized  system  for  * 
assessing  the /currency  of  occupations  cbmpr i sing  the^riatioh 1 s 
occupational   infrastructure,  these  definitions  tiave  been  designed  by 
the  author  and  will  be  furnished  to  contemporaries  for  comment  and 
publ i cation.  ■  "\  *, 


To  the  extent  possible,. the  author  will  correspond  with 
organizations  concerning  suggested  changes  * 

_  in.  the  final  development;  it  is  the  pi  ay  of  the  -market  place 
that  will  produce  sjich  definitions  arid  use  these  in  promoting  arid 
ma" i n  ta  i n  l n g  u  p  t  b  date  riati b nal  occupationa  1  i h f ra structu res ♦  i 


,  Note  1.  In  the  interests  of -prjjmoting/dtsxossioa ,  analyses*  ant 

development  of  na t i_onally  acceptablHe^terminology',  requests,  for 
permission  to  quote  from  and  to  repri  rft^thi-s  material  will  (be 


considered. 


r 


TESTIMONY  -  House  Science  and  Technology  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Oversight  ■  ' 
April  6-7,  1983 
Mr.  Uelrns  -  Exhibit  2 


Excerpts  From  OFI; 
Occupations  DB- I 


Technological 
Occupation"  '  ~ 


Copyright  -  Occupational  — 
Forecasting,  Ihc;  June  1981 


NEW  OCCUPATIONS  FORECAST  ' 


\.  Hazardous  Waste  Management 
Technician  . 


2.  Industrial  taser  process 
Technician 


-Forecast  Estimates— 1990 

Job  Demand  _  Salaries-*  

Forecast2  Starting  Mid-Rang 

300,000  $15,000  $28,000 

360,000  $15,000  $25,000. 


3. _ .Industrial  Robot  Production 
Technician  ; 


400,000 

4.  Materials  Utilization  Technician  210,000 

5.  Genetic  Engineering  Technician 


6.  Holographic  Inspection 
Specialist, 


200,000 


7.  Blonlc-Electronic  Technician 

8.  Battery  Technicians  (Fuel  Cells)^  250,000 

9.  Energy  Conservation  Technjc'ian 

10.  Housing  Rehabilitation 
Technician 

11.  Emergency  Helical  Technician 

12.  Geriatric  Social  Technician 


$24  ,000 
$26,000 
$22,00G\ 


1.  copyright  waived  for _use_by_The  Congress. 

2.  Based  on  Implementation  by  Mid-1980s. 

3.  -1982  Dollars. 


S2S 


Excerpts  From  OF j    Co^fgtrt^ik:cupat^rraf~rrr~ 

Occupations  OB- III         .  Forecasting,  Inc. ,  August  1982 

NEW  OCCUPATIONS  FORECASTS 

Computer  Interface  -  Forecast  Estimates  -  1990 

Qccupations-OperaTors  Job  demand  j  Salaries 

Forecast  Starting  Mid-Range 


Technical-Indus  tr 1  a 1 


U__CGBputer  Graphics  Technician^  '  ?  I  y  h 

Terminal  Operator. (All  Divisions, of  j 
Graphics,  Composition,  Illustration; 

Art)  150,000.  $20,000  $35,000 

2.    Computer  drafting  technician:. 
Terminal  Operator  (CAO-CAM)  All  Areas 
Of  Oeslgh  arid  Drafting  (Technologies, 

Businesses,  Sciences)  300,000  $18,000  V  $30,000 

3^__Co_m|iater,HoiJeJ_ljng_and  Simulation 

Tech^_iciani-Computer_Assisted_Design  \    .  \ 

T.erinj.TJa.]  _  Opera  tor  -  Oeslgn,  Testing,    /___ 

EvdliwiTon  300, QGQ        /  $25,000  $40,000 

i  - 


*  l.  _Co m P.u  1  e  rv  As_s s  *e<*  Ha n u  f  a  c  t  u  r  i  n  g  y  ' '  j 

(CAM)  Technician  .Factory'Onslte 

Monitor/Controller  -Robots,  FHC,  FHS  120,000  [  $30,000  $4Q,000 
B.  Off Ice-Bus Iness/Commerce  ^  * 


\ - _  ^CQBp_M te r  Term? na  1  I n f orma t ion 
Processor:  text,  Datiaj  Graphics 
Applications  in  Offices,  Industries, 
Institutions  270,000  $20 ',000  $30,000 


2.    Computer  Terminal  Distributive 
Information  Processors  Electronic 
Ma il„  Electron^  Funds  Transfer, 

Inf0.nna_tlon_Fife_  and  Betrieval ,_  _     ____  ___ 

telecommunications,  Teleconferencing  140,000  $20,000  J$35,000 

C.    technlea  Wndustriaj 


5.  CAG  terminal  Input  Artist  150,000  $18,000    '  $25^000 

_:  a$,,v  *  4. 

6.  Computer  Modelling  arid  ™ 

Simulation  Tec  hn  i  c  1  a  n  -  300 , 000  *  $25  ,000  $30 , 000 

7.  CAO  Terminal  Product  Engineer  450,000  $14,500^  $27,000 

8.  CAO  terminal  Parts  Cataloger  125,000  $11,000  $17,500 


t 
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Q/F:  what,  why  and  how. 
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IF  YOU  READ  ONLYONE  THING  TODAY, 
« A  major  ctuic  of  ttejoxioffllc  proNcms  Ticini  ihc  nition  today  b  6ccip«tlontl  olnolctcrncc.  The  n«iou)  work  force  o 

oii  r«rr  i|«iti  bt  nrrtni  for  two 


1  Some  Mists  agree  that  the  nation's  work  force  is  more  ii  w  decides  behind  the  one  of  the  on 
(«chnol6»eif  Kibxa  ud  ms.  ; 


Huiawhitiibtiiiiiiiilud  wriiien  by  Aroerka's  roremou  suihoriiy  on  optional  Mtj. . ,  Mr.  Clyde  Hdror. , 
iod,peopk««liiwilni.-        ,  ;    ^  •      '  t.  j: 

A  BRIEFINC  YOU  WILL  WANT  TO  ATTEND:  \ 

bmioeu,  (tjjciildii,  and  lovernrntpi  representatives  in  the  Greenville  commujity. 


HOW  YOU  WILL  DENEFTT: 


,  BRIEFING  SCHEDULE;  : 
•   ManHliJOam  Mr.  Hcimt *iU «ddreu the 

!  in  1Kb 


.rl.m  of ill,  this  U  not  •  lUy  or  nructurcd  irmin- 
loj. . .  ruKer  if  4t  an  opportunity  ior  you  to 


t  oocupatiom  and  indimries  *hich  will 
becoraettabt^oftheAmeriouecoMmy.  Ati 
roiih  of  thit  orkfinf,  you  will  be  better  ibk  to; 

*  Plan  for  future  growth  ,  

•  Consider  ilteniatim  for  iaveument  and  diva* 


business,  Industry,  ind- 
educttion.  "Hoftewifc 


W.  CLYDE  HELMS.  JR. 


..  tf,\ 


r.1 


•  Develop.  «w  ideas  fot  uiiliiini  present 
resource* 

•  Make  jojicai  talons  conceminj  trilninj  o 


•  and,  much,  rmtch  more 


(Jut!rier;ist4.oo»t)«ioru  W.M.HMiili]'.^!^ 
will '  be  'reviewed :  and    -  Founder  of  Occupiuioriij  Foreoutlnt^ 

atrtd_  woHt  liw  bw^rf  « 

ts^^MkwJk:  /  ■  \ 

tVa//  Sf/rrf  Jonmaf  md  otlur  sutwnil  •  •  V 

Miopiptrf.  jfltttN.dii.N8Ci  -JS':? 

pte  how  the  impact       White Pieet! "America Worki. When  '  • "  •  \§ 

Arnerka  Wotk»,M  Mr.  Hebni  hUr«d-  ,  S 


hJOaav  iJOpm  Lumhonyourom  | 

1:30  pm-  4:45  pm  Cohtinuini  in  the  after, 
noon,  Mr;  Hetmf  «i  ( 


!Ly|™..BT'V 


greatest  dtattenj  ever  to  \-*ith  the  NaMI  Center  fbr  Research 

face  education  and  trauting.  •  us '  Vocationil  Education  ud  Is  .• 

and  what  must  be  done.  <  prr^Lli.  wpjWnj  .wtth  •  ngmber  of    V  % 

-  ■  tana  and  foreifn  en&Mrki.  |f]t  cod* . 

1  iributlom 


'  prwiow  of  Ite  Hagher  education  /jM 
Men J-M^EilutU^^-Each^iB  [WJ*!'*'**. 


tftii  tyojrim  wiM  receive  CbnUnuini  Educattoq  Unltt,  CEU'iartijatlonally 
est  it  (videoct  of  iiKrmedi^cfDiiMi  ciptlty  for  job  tflVilcnm, 


>f  achievement  which  may  be  tuv  receaie 


■1 


c 


-----  -  tonftoM&g 

Groinvllli  Ttifintcil  CoUega  u  s 

Box  5616t.SWion  B  __.  «m« 
Groenville.se  29606-5616 


1 1   cowmncmtinw*  

 11   •! 

ij  -HfaHMHrWIUmi.-ie   j; 


3i 

V7 

[ 

L 

m 

-   -  —  -   -  Rtmatta-   -----  -  ---  - 

/  UlMMNJ-l  H-  CAlkN:  \\\ Umm  2AM  ifoh  llrrmturm  IIMAtll  the  MIimhiij  loimind  \ 
MAIl.ia.  1)r -  Phil  Ml<kt,  liiemtillf  Infcmjl  t  uNcff.  P  0  Rm  J*lfc(  Stutun  II,  (nirmillr,  N< 
MM      MiLf  ihrt 1 1  m rilr  in  (ifrew  ijle  J rvhm^J  luHeie 

H  II  HK  AST 


N*me , 

AdJrrti  _ . . 

Telephone 

Mmcrlird  .  „ 

Bill  Co.  Ann-  _ 
P.d  Number  _ 


sss  . 

AJJrru 

Tflffhofif ... 

ViuNn   

M»ilffCird  ... 
ftfHMlKtnftlf  „  .„„, 

BiUCo  AMn;    

P.O.  Number  _...„  


i.  Bfti^Mtinofl  ihoiJd-be  JO-Jt-kJM  one  *«t  pfior  ^  pfOfriin-d*«.  CinceiliiioiiJ  mide  k\\  thin  one 
*  »ttk  ptkm  to  propnm  frt*  «ill  be  lubtcu  to  i  himllmj  ch4i|f ,  '  ^ 


Paritcipaiion  in  ihu 
briefing  unlimited, 

Ma  kc.  yo_u  r_  pjini  _ind 
register  li  won  u 
possible  Ip  fftcrvc 
your  place, 
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15  MILLION   NEW  JOBS 

A  PREVIEW  OF  THE  21st  CENTURY  WORKFORCE 
OCTOBER  19,  .1983.. 
A  SPECIAL  SEMINAR -B3f  -  ----- 

W.  CLYDE  HELMS,  JR., -PRESIDENT 
OCCUPATIONAL  FORECASTING*  INC. 

THE  PRESENTER 

Stated  succinctly,  W.  Clyde  Helms,  Jr.  is  the  Nation's  leading  expert  in 

^^^^^  ^l^t^^^ 
^nate  committees i  irtd  as  a  consultant  to  the  National  .Center  for  Research 
in  Vocat?o^Ir!duca?i<>n.    Mr.  Helms  further  contributions  to  the  science 
of  occupational  forecasting  are  reflected  in  the  Pr°v;.V°"%°!t  ^"'for  < 
Education  Amendment  Act.  ^establishment  of  the  National  |"Stitute  for 
Education.and  recent  proposals  for  a  National  Occupational  Assessment  Center. 

THE  SEMINAR' 

SESSION  I      9:00-12  noon  -     -U    - 

Mr    Helms_wil_l_provide  an  introduction  to  the  field  Of  Occupational 
forecasting  and  provide  a_1ook  it  the  workforce  of  the  21st  pn«ry_ 
using  slides  to_  illustrate  approximately  200  new  Occupational  fields 
in  which  he  forecasts  15  MILLION  tiER  JOBS. 

LUNCH  BREAK  12  00-1  30  (During  lunch  Mr.  Helms  will  be  available  to 
answer  participants'  questions.) 

SESSION  II  1:30-4:30 

Mr    Reims  will  present  his -model  (validated  in  a  study  at  George 
Washington  University)  for  preparing  the  workforce  for  the  emerging 
and  future  occupations.    This  presentation  will  provide  a  complete 
operational  plan  including  all .procedures  .for  creating  a  cooperative 
educational  arid  employment  training  program,.  The. model  .is  completely 
suitable  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  Job  Training  Plans  for  JTPA 
funding. 

LOCATION:    Best  western'  Hotel  (Elon  College  Exit  off  1-85)  Burlington 


SPONSORS:    N.  C.  Department  of  Corrcnunity  Colleges     - 

(Staff  Development  Services  and  Occupational  Program  Services; 

SEMINAR  FEE:    $12.00    (Make  checl  oayable  to  Department  of  Community  Colleges) 

PLEASE  REGISTER  BEFORE  OCTOBER  12  to  Staff  Development  Services 

Education  Bldg. ,  Room  173 
-r  Raleiqh,  N.  C.      2761 1 
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Workshops  sponsored  by  the  GET©  are  available 
at  no  cost  to  staff  members  of  CETA  Prime  Sponsor; 
and  Subrecipients. 

For  additional  information  and  registration,  call 
(60S)  266-5370.   


RLTUKN  ADDRL5S: 
ORLANDO  CANTO 
CLIO  MAI  -  - 
P.O.  It()\  T))2 
MAhJSON.WI  i  1 7U7 
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Governor's  Employment  and i"  Training  Office 
MnnSpcmcnt  Assisiahce  and  Training  Program: 


^,;r  ..J  <  ANNOUNCES  A  WORKSHOP 


3& 


a  briefing  n?i;    occupational  rourr.-_-.TiKG  a:;p 
VKAiNiilc  von  t  i. "  crcu    i  -  - 


DATES  LOCATION 

Tuesday. Wednesday,  .1___\?9* 19B3  101  South  Webster 

Kcgistration      Gs30  a  m     (Tuesday)  G*?F  II  -  Sixth -Floor 

Meeting:     9:00  a.m.  -  4:00  p,ni.  Madison,  WI,  53702 


PROGRAM  TOPICS: 

•  OCCUPATIONAL  FORECASTING:,    background,   rationale,  discussion* 

*  Pocui'ATio;:^  forecasted  for  the  future 

*  ON-THE-JGLi  TitXiNXlid  PLAN  .and  the  Compentcncy  Based  Academic _ Cur riculura  for, 

now-Occupational  Training.  Progr  am.  ba_scd_o_n_  the ^Occupational  .  Ana  lysis 

•  CASE.  ST_U_D¥._pt_  a  new  occupation  and  new  occupational  training  program  that 

was  established 

INSTRUCTOR:     W.  CLYDE  HELMS,  JR.,  PRESIDENT,   OCCUPATIONAL  rOEECASTlNG,   I?-C.  (OFI) 

Mr.  Helms,  a  pioneer  in  Occupational  Forccastingt.has  appeared.  on .  two  NBC   

documentaries,  and  several  other  TV  and  media  programs^   been  described  in  *>k 
and  the  grrpiroyrent  an d  Tc^ining  Fcoortcr ,  and  interviewed  by  kiolinner  -Newsletter 
The  cumulative  expedience  oi  tne-OFX  staff  exceeds  one  hundred.  y_*_»rs_Q,_suc.cess- 
ful  practice  In  civilian  an4  military. _occup_ationalJ___c_lassiCication,  education, 
and_tra_ining  prograpp  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force.  This 
expertise  includes  personnel  suboystems  development  as  w_ll  as  qualitative .arid 
quantitative  personnel  requirements  information  for  .somc.of  _ the .most,  .advanced 
technological  systems  in  the  world.     Baccd  on  his  experience  with  the  Department 
of  Defense,  Mr.  Helms  has  established  a  national  model  to  predict  now  occupations 
and  develop  training  programs  for  those  occupations  which  can  be  applied  to  both 
the  public  ah3  private  sectors. 

REgV-C^NDF.b       Madison  inn  -  Best  ..Western  .Campus 

LODGING;  6Ql_Langdon  Street  441  North  Francos 

Madison,  WI  H?^son'_WI_  ° 

(608)   257-4391,  (60B)  275-4881 

UK r.  I K  TRA  T  TO  N :     Please  call   (608)   266-5370.     Enrollment  is  limited  to  30  persons. 

.  _  .    -  MOT  p.  -Pirk-ing  petmits^cah- be- requested  In.  ad_v_ance_by  sending  S3_ 

Eo._thc.Wi.sconu.vD  Center,  702  Lar>gdon  Street,  Madison*  WI  53706 — 
ATTENTION:  Dawn 
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TMo^NdtidncI 
'7UJ[anco  of 


1 A  U  H_  VV c  \!  _9 1 f>  J>)J.r.t t ..  _ . 
"  Wr«fK  Mr»r<v»  y^.ljng 

5t»ir  6*0 

(  li-vfi.i-.n   'jr>,n  44  1  l  .1 
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tk  fiHioMja-cwtta --"V  ^ 

FOR  HESEARCHJM  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


j/oae  ouDlin  ghanviu.e  moao 

suite     -  -  -     

COlUMOUS  QwO  43739 


WORKSHOP:      OCCUPATIONAL -FORF CAS  TING  AND  TRAINING  FOR  NEW  OCCUPATIONS 


SPONSORS: 


Ohio  Management  Training  Insti  tutc,  tJati6ual_Al]  iabcc.  of-Business. (Region.  $1 J , _aod 
The  National  Academy  for  Vocational  Education  of  The  National  Center  for  Research 
in  Vocational  education  of  The  Ohio  State  University^ 

December  15-16,  19B2 


8:30-9:00  A.M.— Coffee  and  Registration 
9:00-5:00  P.M. — Workshop 


._.  TOPICS: 


The  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education 
i960  Kenny  Road,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210, 

W.  CLYDE  HELMS    JR,  „  PRESIDENT  OCCUPATIONAL  FORECASTING,  INC    (OFU.  WASHINGTON,  0,C 
Mr..  .Helms,;  a.  pioneer  In  .Occupational  -Forecasting.,.. has.  appeared  on  two.  f!BC_ documen- 
taries and  several  other  TV  and  media  programs.,  been  described  in  Newsweek  and  the 
Employment  and.  Training  Repnrior,.  and-  iriterviewed..by..Kip1  irigec-Newslei:err-  _Ihe 
cumulative  experience  of  the.  OTf  staff  exceeds  one  hundred  years  of  successful 
practice  ib-civilian  abd  mil  j  tary-  occupat i obal^-cl assif  icat ion»  education^  arid 
training  programs  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force.  This 
expertise  includes  personnel  subsystems  development  as  w2ll  as  qualitative  and 
quant  i  tati ve  personnel  requirements  information  for  some  of  the  most  advanced 
technological     systems  in  the  world r    Based  on  his  experience  wi  th  the  Department 

of  Defense,  Mr.  Helms  has  »??  tab! i shed  a  national  mndnl  tn  predict /.<?w  nr.cqpations  

and  develop  training  programs  Tor  those  occupations  which  can  be  applied  to  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  •' 

*  OCCUPATIONAL  FORECAST  INS:    background,  rationale,  discussion. 

*  OCCUPATIONS  F0RECASTE0  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

*  DISCUSSION,  .of  alt  the  steps  in.  licplenenting/creatirig  Hew 

Occupations  and  New  Occupational  Training  Programs. 

*  ON  ,1HE- J03-I&AKUNG-PLSN  abd-the-Cotrpentebcy  Based  Academic  -Curriculum  for  new 

Occupational  Training  Program  based  on  the  Occupational  Analysis. 

*  CASE-STUD*  of  a  hew  occupation  arid  new  occupatiorial  trairiirig  piograin  that  was 

established. 


SLIDE  PRESENTATION  of  Overview  of  Model  for  Predicti/g  and  Implementing  Training 

-Programs  for  New -Occupations.  _     .  y__ 

MATRIX  OF  :^(JR  DCCU  £  !TS     Marketing  doa-rents  to/tEOs  ,    Information  Bulletins 

for  GEO-des i ^r.Jted  contact;    Inforaa tion^uilc*yfns  for  training  -aopi  icants; 

Special ly  Deigned  Application  Forms,  reviewed,  by ..Na.ti.cnal  Education  Assoc ia.ti on; 

Information  Documents  for  high  schools,  secondary  schools,  employment  offices. 

etc*;    Documents,  for.  predicting  .riew.  occupations.  1  t.c^....  Predict  ion.  of  ski  1  ls/3ob 

tasks,  Technology  Assessments  in  cooperation  with  Corporation  Executives,  etc.). 


$35  per  participant.    Make  checks  payable  to  OMTt. 


Please  complete  the  registration  form  and  return  it  with  the  S35  registration  fee  so  ttiat_1 1  fs^ 
received  at  OMTI  by  OUU'-S f  R  1,  ^93?. 


OCCUPAT I OHAL  FORECASTING  AND  TRAINING  FOR  NL'W  OCCUPATIONS 


December  15-16,  198?  at 

National  Conter  for  Research  in 

VocitJonjl  Education 
1900  Kenny  Road,  Columbus,  Ohio 


NAME: 


r.r/YMUFD  i 


OPGANIZAriOH:. 


30-323  0-84-35 
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Pkki'AKKii  Statkmkntok  thk  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Unit'  •    :  ates, 
Pkeskntki)  by  Robert  L.  Martin  1  * 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is  convinced  that  a  1  ..  jadly  and 
fully  educated. citizenry  is  the  nation's  most  valuable  asset.  Further,  the  Chamber 
believes  that  quality  education  should  be  available  at  all  levels  and  to  all  segments 
of  the  population.  To  that  end,  the  Chamber  would  support  the  vocational  education 
reauthorization  legislation  (H.R.  <1H>4),  provided  the  legislation  is  targeted  toward; 
!m proving  the  quality  of  instruction,  being  responsive  Jo  employe^ 
w^rk-related  training,  and  having  future  funding  increase*  based  on"  meeting  or  ex- 
ceeding clearly  defined  standards  of  performance. 


BACKGROUND 

American  business  has  not  remained  unscathed  in  the  transition  to  a  .global 
market  over  the  last  decade  or  so.  Intense  competition  has  greatly  affected  Ameri- 
can television,  steel  and  automobile  industries,  to  name  a  few:  Many  of  these  indus- 
tries were  long  dominated  by  American  innovation  and  technical  superiority:  It  is 
obvious  that  we  must  reexamine  oar  ways  of  doing  business  in  order  to  maintain 
oar  work  position,  even  in  the  industries  where  we  now  have  an  advantage:  This 
introspection,  arid  resulting  change,  require  managers  and- workers  who  can  adapt 
to  new  skills  and  v." or k  environments:  As  Pat  Choate  Of  TRW  stated  in  a  recent  Na- 
tional Journal  article: :  '  ■ 

(The]  "Nation's  industries,  firms  and  workers  who  Can  adapt  quickly  arid  efficient- 
ly can  Compete  and  prosper.  Those  who  cannot  will  suffer." 

THE  ROLE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Formalized  in  1917  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  vocational  education  is  the  main- 
stream occupational  education  system  in  the  United  States  arid  prepares  a  substan- 
tia L  percentage  of  the  people  who  comprise  the  nation's  work  force.  It  is  at  least -p 
$0.5  billion  per  year  industry.  Any  national  vocational  education  legislation  shbu'. 
be  designed  to:  Provide  a  competent  and  committed  work  force;  reduce  the  youth 
unemployment  problem  by  designing  education  and  training  programs  to  prepare 
young  people  for  the  jobs  of  the  future;  reduce  the  shortage  of  skilled  workers;  arid 
attract  f  he  young  arid  adults^  with  all  levels  of  ability. 

In  addition,  vocational  education  programs  should  encourage  active  partnerships 
among  community,  business,  arid  education  interests  to  assure  that  the  training  of- 
fered Js_related  to  the  local  labor  market  needs.  Finally,  program  planning  should 
"solicit,  aricTfre  responsive  to,  the  input  of  local  employers. 

EMPLOYER  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Several  years  ago,  the  U.S.  Chamber  recognized  the  importance  of  reauthorizing 
the  federal  vocational  education  law.  Therefore,  we  ^conducted  a  survey  2  of  -1,811 
personnel  directors  representing  a  cross-section  of  U.S.  business  by  industry,  size  of 
firm  arid  geographical  region.  The  survey  generated  a  53  percent  response,  957  di- 
rectors. .  ^ 

The-survey  revealed  that  a  large  niajqrity  of  the  persbrinel  directors  iri  U.S.  busi- 
ness firms  view  vocational  education  as  either  "very"  or  ''sbmewhat',  effective  iri 
preparing  students  for  eriiployrrierit  arid  iri  reducing  either  ''substantially''  or  "some- 
what" the  need  for  bri:the-job  training.  At  the  same  time,  the  survey  showed  strong 
support  for  a  number  of  changes  in  vocational  education  and  for  more  involvement 
by  the  business  community  iri  the  design  arid  operation  of  specific  occupational  edu- . 
cation  programs, 

Asked  how  effective  vocational  education  has  been  iri  preparing  students  for  em- 
ploy rherit,  only  1H  percent  rated  it  as  very  effective,  60  percent  as  some  ^  at  effec- 
tive, 18  percent  as  somewhat  ineffective,  5  percent  as  very  ineffective  arid  Z  percent 
did  not  respond.  This  response  underscores  a  national  tragedy  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Our  survey  showed  substantial  support  among  personnel  directors  for  greater  in- 
volvement by  business  people.  Three  but  of  five  expressed  a  willirighessto  have  stu- 
dents gain  experience  on  their  firm's  equipment,  24  percent  said  their  firms  already 


__AAssociate  Manager,  Community  Resources  Section,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 

States.  -  ;  

2  Study  conducted  by  the  Survey  Cejiter  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  joint  effort 
with  the  Human  arid  Community  Resources  Divisidri,  Marsh,  19811 
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have  arrangements  where,  by.  vwationai. education 

ence  on  their.  (Inn's  equipment;  and  43  percent  said  they  would  work  out  such  ar- 
rangements if  asked...      _____  _    .  _»   ..   _____  __  ._  

"'•  If  asked  to  "do  so".  23.  percent  said Tl  was  "Very  likely"  and~31  percent  said  it  was 
•  somewhat  likely"  that  their  firms  would  provide  the  staff  to  update  vocational  edu- 
cation instructors  and  counselors  to.  jo_b_  needs  and  _ne_w  techniques.  Almost  one-half 
Ui>  percent)  said  their  own  companies  should  be  either :  "much"  or  "somewhat  more" 
involved  in  the  design  and  operation  of  specific  occupational  education  programs, 
while  42  percent  felt  their  in.vQlyeraent_shouldj-emain  about  the  same.  Fully  7/Tper- * 
cent  Of  the  respondents  said  the  business. community  should  be  "much  more'  or 
1  ;som e w hat  m i ore "  I n vol ved  in  the  design. andjapera tiqi i  of  speci fi c  p rqgrams.  On ly  2 
percent  suggested  a  lower  .level  of involvement^ Personnel i  directors  were  asked 
where  and  at  what  level  the  teaching  of  general  employability  skills  and  occupation- 
al  skills  would  be  more  effective  in  preparing  young  people  for  work.  More  than 
four  Out  of  five  f SI  percentj  responded  that  hig:h  school  age  students  are  "about  the 
normal  age"  to  participate  in  vocational  education  programs. :  Only  9  percent 
thought  high  school  studente_are_too  young.  .  ...   

A  majority  iM\ I  percent,  recommended  teaching ^KeneraLemployabiJity  and  specific 
occupational  skills  at  both  high_sc_hool  and  post-high  school  levels  as  the  most  effec- 
.  live  way  to  prepare  young  people,  for  work;  17  percent  thought  it  would  be  most 
effective  to  teach  general  employability  skills  in  high  school  and  teach  specific  skills 
at  the  post-hisrh  school  Level _Re]a_ted,_l_2__percent ..would  teach  general  employability 
in  high  school  and  leave  s_peciric_occupat_ionaLtraining  to the  employer.  At  least  65 
percent  of  personnel  directors  said  _th_eir  firms  offer  formal  on:the-job  initial  skill 
training  for  employees  who  do  jrothave -S -four-year  college  degree.   -  "  - 

Almost  two-thirds  ((>4  percent)  thought  the  best  method  of.  providing  vocational 
educational  is  for  schools  ta  "own  some  equipment  and I  arrange  for  advanced  stu- 
dents to  gain  experience  with  local  employers,  using  employers'  equipment.  '  By  con- 
trast, 28  percent  responded  that  schools  should  own  the  necessary  equipment  and  do 
all  practical  training  in  school    ___     -  ___: 

To  finance  public  vocational  education,  almost  one  half  (48  percent)  responded 
that  preferably,  federal  and  state  governments  should  provide  tax Juicentiyes  to  em- 
ployers to  work  out  arrangements  with  schools  to  give  students  practical  experience 
on  currently  used  equipment.  Related,  21  percent  thought  school  systems  should 
spend  tax  dollars  to  invest  in  the  most  modern  equipment,  and  32  percent  did  not 
know  or  did  not  respond.    _  _      __-,_.-  -_-    ,__  . 

Significant  majorities  of  the  respondents  agreed  that  mature  adults  should  have 
access  to  training  through  the  vocational  education  system  to  develop  upgraded  and 
reentry  skills,  that  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  use  of  private  sector  person- 
nel as  resou  rces  i  n  vocation  al  educa  ti  o  n  classrodms,  and  that  the  la  should  be 
changed-so  employers  will  be  moreinvoLved  in  evaluating  vocational  education  pro- 
grains;  Also,  a  significant  majority  disagreed  with  the  proposal  to  reduce  specific  job 
skill  training  at  the  high  school  level  while  increasing  vocational  courses  in  junior 
col  leges;     ■'  -         —  ;   _  __    ____  ______   ~_    _      _ _ 

Finally,  many  persojinei_directors_belie_ved  that  more  vocational  education  in  this 
country  should  be  suppliedjby  proprietary  vocational/technical  schools;  \b  Percent 
responded  'much  more"  and  36  percent  "somewhat  more."  The  survey  showed  that 
the  general  employer  com_^munjty_vaLues  vocation  a  wants  an  im- 

proved system  structured_to  work_much  more  closely  with  employers.  -         - --  ■- 

These  employer  opinion. coupled  with  a  growing  understanding  of  the  rapidly  de- 
veloping workplace  Americans  will  need  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  century, 
\  compel  us  to  ask  how-the  new  vocational  education  act  should  structure  the  system. 
»'?  f:N-    "*<V  '   •   •  '  - 

CHAMBER  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Over  the  last  two  years,  the_Ch__mber  has  been  participating  with  the  Business 
Roundtable,  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  the  National  Alliance  of  Business  in  the  activities  of  the  Busi- 
ness Working  Group  on  Human  Resources.  This  group  was  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment and  successful  implementation  of  the  Job  Training  Partnerhip  Act  (J  I  PA). 
The  past  six  months  has.seen  the  Business  Working  Group  on  Human  Resources 
devote  considerable  time  and  attention  to  federal  vocational  education.  _ 

The  Chamber,  in.cojisultaiion  with_the  Business  Working  Group  on  Human  He- 
sources,  recommends  that  the  subcommittee  consider  the  following  in  the  develop- 
ment of  H.R.  .4164,  '  '    ■  -  r  . 

(1»  The  federal  investment  should  be  directed  toward  improving  the  quality  ot  in- 
struction and  meeting  student  and  employer  needs  for  labor  market-oriented  pro- 
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grams  leading  to  job  placement  and  improved  economic  futures  for  students.  The 
federa  investment  in  Vocational  education  is  less  than  1U  percent  of  the  total  funds 
spent  j>n  vocational  education.  Since  1917,  that  contribution  has  been  useii  to  en- 
courage expansiQn  of  the  system  arid,  since  19G3,  to  increase  access  and  provide 
equity,  Today,,  there  is a iiew  urgericy  to  shifting  the  emphasis  to  assure  that  the 
system,  meets  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  changing  arid  developing  ecbhbriiy— while  cbri: 
tinuing  to  ensure  access  arid  equal  opportunity: 

.  (.2) _  Vocational  education  planning  and  implementation  at  the  state  arid  local 
levels  should  be  premised  on  working  closely  *£ith  employers  who  are  users  of  the 
system  and  on  an  analysis  of  employment  and  training  needs  in  the  state.  It  has 
been  shown  .that  oneof  the  key  elements  in  job  placement  success  of occupational 
training  programs.  is;the  link  between  the  programs  arid  employers.  Ultimately,  the 
measure  o_f_  vocational  education  must  be  the  ability  of  the  graduates  to  secure  arid 
retain  a  job.__Vocational  education  has  several  avenues  of  cbriirriuriicatibri  with  em- 
ployers, all  of  which_are-  advisory.  Also,  there  is  no  required  input  frbrri  employers 
at  the  state  level  where  .sufficient  planning  and  programming  decisions  are  often 
made  .New  fed  e  raj  1  egisUit j  on  should  be.  d  i  rected  at  inc  reasi  ng  e  mplbyers'  cbri  t  r  ibu- 
tions  to  state  yocationa!  educaiioapx>licies,  similar  todTPA. 

._.<«*)  States ;  should [  expand  their  jmpability. to  provide  expert  information,  guidance 
g n°_  tech  nAQa  I  assistance  to  school  systems  and  _  vocational  education  i nst r actors 
oased  on  i  n  fo  rmation  from  employ  ers._  The  .Vocational  Education  ft  me  nd  merits  of 
U7b  required  state  vocational  education  agencies  to  commit  major  portions  of  their 
[^sources Jo  compliance  and  QV^^  may 
be  necessa ry,  state  agencies  s hou Id  be  e  ncou raged  to_  retiiru. to_the ir  primary  role  as 
a  source  of  expert  information,  guidance  and  technical  assistance,  to  local  education 
agencies  and  institutions.  This  can  be  done  if  rpprpspntativpg  nf  b"«'"^g^_lflbQrland 
vocational  education  work  together  to  establish  the  type  and  level  of  competence 
needed  for  entry  arid  success  in  each  occupation  taught.  _    __  t 

Goals  and  objectives  fo r  state  and  local  programs  should  be  clear  and  include 
standards  of  performance  id  measure  effectiveness  in  meeting  federal  goals  and_to 
improve  accountability  for  federal  funds.  Rather  than  seeking  bversight  of  federal 
funds  through  detailed  reporting  processes  (as  required  by  the  1976 ,  planning 
amendments),  we  recommend  an  oversight  system  based  on  resu its-oriented  evalua- 
tions and  rewards  fbr^prbgrarri  results.  There  is  precedent  for  a  performance, based 
system  since  some  states  already  measure  placement  of  program  graduates  as  a 
factor  in  continuing  to  provide  state  funds  for  specific  programs.  We  recommend 
that  meeting  performance  standards  be*a  basic  requirement,  arid  that  special  furids 
be^set  aside  as  incentive  awards  for  outstanding  teachers,  schools  arid  school  sys- 
tems,  ^ 

(5)  Reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  should  reinforce  the  direction 
of  the  JTPA  to  ensure  coordination  with  other  employment  related  systems.  JTPA 
takes  a  first  step  .toward  bringing  about  a  comprehensive  approach  to  addressing 
employment ..related  programs  within  each -State;  The  reauthorization  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education.  Act  pTe^ent^a^econd  opportunity  to  encourage  related  systems  to 
work .together.  Decision  makinj^fragmenteii^mbng  related  programs  wastes  limited 
resources  and  causes  duplication  of  services^  In  the  next. severaL  years,  governors 
?riou!^ consider  whether  to  consolidate  re la^  provide  a  central  focus  for 

_  employment  and  training-related  policies  and  programs. 


CONCLUSION 

Vocational  ed ucation  is  a  yit a j  i rai n i ng  program  Jor  youth  and  adults  a nd  an  i n t e^ 
fc^al  component  of  the  federal  employment  training  _p^>licy1__T_he^goal  of.vocational 
education  is  to  provide  willing  individuals  with  the  skills  and  abilities  to  compete 
successful ly  in  an  ever-changing  world  economy,;  To  accompj ish  th is  goaL  n e w  1  egis_- 
latibri  iH.R.  must  involve  the  business  community  in  the  policy-making  and 

management  of  vocational  education  programs  at  all  levels  of  government.  . 


American  Federation  qf  Labor  and  • 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations^ 

•    Washington,  D.C,  November  15,  1983. 

Hon,  Carl  D,  Perkins,  : 

Ch a irman ,_  Elementa ry .Secondary  and  Voca tionat  Educa lion  Su bcom m ittee.  Jfjctuse  of ' 
Representatives,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building.  Washington,  IXC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  would  like  the  following  comments  entered  into  the 
record  of  the  hearings  held  bri  vocational  and  technical  education  by  your  subcom- 
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nu'ttee on  November  7i  H./Uid  JS.H.  After  reviewing  H.R. .4.164,  The '  Voc^tion^. Tech-'. 
nicaL.|yucatj_pn..Act.  of  jjWlk.the  AFL-CIQ  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 

descri^  a  number  of  concerns  ,  .  

...We  wpujd  like  to  see  the  _purpose_of  the.  bj_U"  eniargedto  include  mpre  educatipnal 
concerns  for  secondary  stu^ 

phasis on  training  at  the.  expense  of  academic  skills. '  In  jour  May  .18,'  1983  testimony 
subniitted I  to  your ^subcommittee,  we. s 

ondary..students.shpuid  subjects.. while,  at. the 

time  receiving  broad, ,  general  skill  training  with adaptive  skills.  Vocationaj. educa- 
tion should  btt  held  to  the  highest  possible  standards  in  both  the  practical  and  aca- 
demic education  offered  to  students.  Further,  evaluation  of  such  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  should  be  based  on  programmatic  review  rather  than  upon  a  level  of 

j°b  pjacement  as  described in  H.R. .4164.  

We i  support,  in ^  principle.  Part  D  (Industry— Education  Partnerehips  For  Training 
In ..High Technology Occupationsj  and  Part  F  ( Adult  Training,  Retraining  and I  Em- 
pjoymcnt  Development)  of  Title  II  of  H.R.  4164  as  stated  in  our  May  18th  testim 
We  find  however,  in  the  lanjjuajge  of  the  bill  an excessive i  concern .for..^e ."advice,  of 
erP  Pi  Py e  rs« ' ' .'  "speci  aj  con  si  de  r  a  t i o n ' '  fo  r  "  t  h  e  1  e ye 1  and  d  egree  of  busi  n  ess  an  d  in  d  us- 
t  ry  pa  rtici  pat Jon  In  the  development  and  ope  rati  on '  of  vocation  aj  ed  ucation  pro- 
grams, and  "education  and  training  programs  designed  cooperatively  with  employ- 
ers."     

'  _ The  A FL-CIO  supports  the  building  of  more  effective  ' ' li nkages' '  be twee n  yoca- 
tional  educational  programs  and  the  private  sector.  At  the  same  time,  theparts  of 
H.R.  4164  that  call  for  employer  development  and  funding  of  vocational  education 
programs  raise  fundament^1  questions  concerning  the  purposes  of  our  public  eouca- 
tion  system.  Employer  design  and  development  ofv  education  and^aining  pro-ams 
"especially  tailored  to  the  needs  of  an  industry*'  or  for  "quick-start,  customized 
traming"  without  comparable  input  and  involverneni  of  workers  and  without  any 
safeguards  against  abuse  should  be  opposed.   ^ 

Title  IH  (National  Programs)  calls  for^the  establishment  of  a  President's  Council 
on  Voca t ib n a  1  -Tec h n  i  ca  1  Ed uca t ion .  We  strohgly  support  sucrr  advisory  cb u n cils 
which  include  labo r  re prese n tat i yes  o n  t he  n a ti o n al ,  state  and  1  oca  1  le vefs  in  b rde r 
to  assure  the  development^ of  vocational  education  programs  that  are  responsive  to 
bur  economic  and  social  needs  in.  the  midst  of  rapid  technological  change  and  struc- 
tural dislocation  in  bur  economy.  This  Administration,  however^ has  hbi-uppoirited  a 
labor  representative  to  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational -Ed ucation  as 
called  for  in  the  current  legislation.  Accordingly,  as  we  stated  iri  bur  May  18th  testi- 
mony,  we  request  that  language  concerning  the  composition  of  any  national,  adviso- 
ry council  bh  vocational  or  'Vocational-technical'-  education  be  worded  to  read  that 
such  a  national  advisory  council,  "include  individuals — representative  of  both  orga- 
nized labor  and  management,  including  persons  who  have  knowledge  Of  semi-skilled, 
skilled,  and  technical  employment  arid  training." 

Finally,  in  regard  to  U.?>  makeup  arid  structure  of  the  state  advisory  councils  as 
called  for  in  Title  IV,  (General  Provisions)— Part  A,  Section  402,  we  believe  that 
each  council  should  choose  a  chairperson  from  its  own  membership  without  restric- 
tion. We.urge  'modification  of  Section  452,  (d)  which. limits.  the^tate..advjaory_council 
cha irperson _td  a_  cou ncil  member  Jfrom  the  private  sector^  The. current  .sekction  proc- 
ess that  imposes,  no  sucJi,  restrictions  .has  worked.  w^U^and.5^ould_  not  be  changed. 
.  .T.hank_ you.  fcr_  this,  opportunity  to  tell  you  of  our  concerns  with  H.R,  4164.  Our/ 
May  1 8th  t est i mo n y  is  a t tac hepV 
Sincerely, 

^  '  Ray  Den  ison, 

Director,  Department  of  Legislatia 


Surmittkd  Statement  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
i  Industrial  Organizations 

We  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  submit  tho  views  of  the  AFL-CIO  oh 
vocational  education  as  the  Congress  begins  deliberation  of  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

Labor's  concern  for  education  predates  its  own  formal  organization  An  1881  and  as 
early  as  1008  the  AFL  formulated  a  comprehensive  program  For  y<|ea,tibrial  educa- 
tion which  was  passed  in  convention. 

Iri  1909  the  AFL  convention  defined  a  comprehensive  curriculuni  suitable  to  spe- 
cialized schools  for  students  14-16  years  of  age  to  adequately  prepare  them  for  the' 
trades  and  enable  them  to  make  an  informed  judgement  on  a  specific  vocation. 
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'The  .course  of  instruction  Jn  English,  rnaihematics,  phys- 

ics, chemistry^eiementa^ 

lar trades,,  and,  for each  trade  represented,,  the  irawing,  mathematics^  mech^ 
physical  and  .bjoio^cai  .science  appjicable  tp  the.  trade,  the  history  of  that  tra^ 
a  sound  system  of  economics,  inlcuding  and  emphasizing  the  philosophy  of  collective 
bargaining/'     

Such  a  program  of  studies  is  even  more  appropriate  in  this  day  of  increased  need 
for  workers  to  be  broadly  educated  v/ith  transferable  skills  and  schooled  in  the  art 
of  continual  learning.  New '  technology  mandates  training,  new  methods,  new 
work  skills  Vocational  education  must  contribute  to  this  preparation  with  a  re- 
newed vigor  st.im  _ 

As  the  Congress i  pre^res  to  rea^uthorize  the .Vocational  Education Act,  the  AFLr- 
ClO  urges  rejection  or^e  Administration's  e^  to  diffuse  and  dilute  the  program 
by  further  consolidation.  We  oppose  consolidation  as  counter  productive  to  the  real- 
ization of  national  needs.  We  likewise  believe |_the Adult  -Basic-Education  Act  should 
remain  a  separate  program.  Surely  the  recent  statistics  estimating  that  approxi-' 
mate ly  34  million  adults  could  be  Classified  as  functional  illiterates  speaks  to  the 
need  /or  a  fully  funded  natib 

The  National  Commission  on  Excellence  In  Education's,  report  "A  l^aiijan^At  Husk: 
The  Imperative  For  Education  Reform,"  states  that,  "In  a  world  of  ever^acjrelerating 
competition  and  change  in  the  conditions  of  the_wbrkplace,  oCever^greater  danger, 
and  of  ever-larger  opportunities  for  those  prepared  to  meet  the mL  education  reform 
should  focus  on  the  goal  of  creating a  Learn  jig  Society.  At  ttie  heart  bf  such  a  socie- 
ty is  the  commitment  to  a  set  of  values  and  to  a  system  of  education  that  affords  all 
members  the  opportunity  to  stretch  their  minds  to  rull  Rapacity,  from  early  child- 
hood through  adulthood,  learning  more  as  the  world  itself  changes.  Such _a  society 
has  as  a  basic  foundation  the ^idea  that  e^ucatjorijs  impdrtaht  riot  drily  because  of 
what  it  contributes  to  oriels  career  goals  but  also  because  of  the  value  it  adds  to  the 
general  qu^aljty  of  one's  ^te.''      -  -._ .  ^  ., 

We  believe  such  reT  /m  should  be equal Iy^irected  toward  students  in  the  second- 
ary vocational  educa.  *.on  system.  Too  often,  this  group  bf  students  has  been  qflered 
reduced^  acad^riifc  opporturiitiea  replaced  by  specific  skill  training  which  limits  their 
future  emplqi^bilky  to  low-skill,  low-paying  jobs.  The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  ^sec- 
ondary students  should  con itiriue  their  core  acadernic  subjects  while  at  the  same 
time  receiving  broad,  gerierarskill  training  with  adaptive  skills.  Vocational  educa- 
tion should  be  held  to  the  highest  possible  standards  in  both  the  practical  and  aca- 
demic  education. offered  to i  their  students.         -_—   -■ 

The  AFL-CIO  particularly-  urges  federal  support  for  programs  that:  address  the 
particular  heeds  bf  minority  arid  iririer^city  youngsters  for  f-qual  access- to  vocational 
education-institutions;  encourage  irii proved  standards  of  perforrriarice  for  vocational 
schools;  offer  the  necessary  resources  for  improved  guidance  counseling  for  students- 
in  the  middle  school  years  to  give  students  time*  to  consider  preparation  for  work  in 
non-traditional  areas;  strengthen  arid  improve  irriplerrieritatiori  of  pex  equity  proV> 
sions,  seek  to  improve  resources  available  for  teacher  preparation,  retraining  and 
retention;  .arid  provide  adequate  fundi  rig  levels  for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment' 
and  upgrading  in  response  to  technological  changes. 

Vocational  education,  io  be  successful,  must  be  a  joint  effort  of  educators,  federal^ 
-state -and: local~goverrimerit_and~  Iabw:a7fd~industryl  ImprovecL  strate^afor  cobTdi- 
nation  between  and  .among  state. .and  local,  planning  coancils_sho.uld_bejenco_uraged. 
According  to  the  National  Institute_of  Educations'  study  4>n  vacatiojijdje^uj^tiQD+tiOj- 
or.dination-jsiakLng  place  at  the  state  level  but  it  has  had  little  impaction  program 
decisions  at  the  local  leye.L  '  ±         

Title  J  of  the. "Education  Amendments of 1976''_of  the i  "Vocational  ^ 
of  1 963' '  _  manda tes  broadly: represen i  tatiye  state  and  1  peal  VQcatip nal  education  advi- 
sory councils  that  include  labor  re prese ntat iyes.  We  firmly  believe  that  such  adviso- 
ry councils  on  the  local,  state  and  national  levels  are  essential  for  the.deyelopme n t 
of  vocational  education  programs  that  are  responsive  to  our  economic  .and  social 
needs  in  the  midst  of  rapid  technological  change  and  structural  dislocation  in  bur 
economy/  It  important  that  representatives  of  the  appropriate  labor  unions  or 
state  arid  Ideal  councils  of  organized  labor  provide  input  concerning  what  courses  or 
programs  ought  to  be  offered.  This  will  help  to  avoid  overtrain i rig  for  a  few  popular 
programs  where  there  is  already  an  bversupply  of  workersr  while  at  the  same  time 
encouraging  the  development  bf  programs  where  there  is  likely  to  be  a  heed  for  ad- 
ditional personnel. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Congress  to  maintain  these  advisory  councils  with 
strengthened  provisions  for  -labor  representation  at.  the-local,  state  and  national 
level;  The  present  law,  Part  fi,  Sec.  162<aXl)  reads:  "The  National  Advisory  Council 


shall  include  ^m  pep- 

sons  w hp  haye _k now)  edge  o f  _se mjsk iJ led ^ Bkilled^aad  tech nicaLejnploy men t, ' '  

^jHpweverv  then?  has  been  no  labor  appointments io  the National.  Advisory  CounCiJ 
<m_  Vocational  E&fcation  inlhis  Administration.  Moreover,  we  are  advised  that  the 
staff  of  the  Council  interprets  the  law  to  mean  either  a  labor  or  management  repre- 
sentative, Accordingly,  we  request  that  this  provision  be  reworded  to  read:  "The  Na- 
tional Adyisory  Council  shaU  Jncludejndi  vidua,  s — representative  or  both  organized 
labor  and,,  management,  including  persons  who  have  knowledge  of  semiskilled, 
skilled^  and  technical  employment. and  training^ '...     -  ...... 

We  likewise  believe  it  is  equally  important  for  the  National  Center  bri  Research 
in  Vocational  Education  to  have  representatives  from  labor  and  iridustryiri  an  advi- 
sory capacity  for  their  research  agenda.  We  support  the  establishrrierit  of  a  mandat- 
ed council,  with  labor  representation  to  assist-the  National  Center  advisory  council 
would  advise  the  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Education  concerning  policy  matters 
affecting  selection— and  conduct  of  major  research  projects  arid  activities  of  the 
Center.  ______ 

In  the  area  of  new  initiatives,  we  urge  additional  funds  be^ provided  for  training 
.arid  retraihirig-bf  adults  who  are  entering  the  job  market  or  who  are^  already  in  the 
labor  market.  Such  funds  should  also  be  designed  to  assist  workers  who  are  victims 
of  structural  unemployment  and  industrial  dislocation.  There  is^  ah  urgent  need  to 
equip  adult  workers  with  competencies  that  rnatoh  the  requirements  of  bur  factories 
and.  offices 'whiqn  have  been  arid  *%;H  be  affected  by  rapid  iechriblogical  jhange^ 

The  cpritiriutp  erosion  of  a  national  commitment  for  a  fair  and  comprehensive 
education  to  acjdre^s  the  needs  of,. jybrkers ^  arid !  their  families [  TOryes^he  future 
growth  bf^the  r 


atioiv  TherCurrent  Administration's  call  for  a  decline  in  federal  sup- 
port for  educal  ional  programs  must  be  replaced  with  a  substantivejjedera^leader- 
ship  program  t  j  enable  the  nation's  public  education  system  to  educate  and  retrain 
?nt  and\iuture  workforce.  ■ 

VFL-CIG ^Executive  Council  Report,  adopted  a*  the  AFL-CIO  Conven- 
ber  of  tlfat  year,  pointed  put  that:-  ''At  a  when  education  in 

Ainerica  was  b  *ginningifp  reflect  the  benefits  of  the ^  cate^rical  programs 


America  s  gurr 
In  1981,  the 
tion  in  Noven 


the  last  two  d«: 


bides,  this \Admmjstr^  on  over- 

whelming m a Jdate  to  eaje  federal  responsibil ity _  for  Ay iictipnai  _  services, _tp_  workers 
ahd  their  children  .  .  .  WeVpnlinue  tp  bejieye __tha_t_ie^derehip_atj^  is 
crucial to  add !S?K_in£  the  needs  of  special  populates  that  were  not  attended  to 

-.until  the  adyedt  of  federal  aid. '_'  :     yf  ....  ______      

^Most,  recently,  the  AFL-CR)  Exect  iye_  Council  >at  i_ts_February-I983_  meeting:  ap- 
proved a  stateme nt  of  _  Educat fen  _  cal  1  i_n&  Tor  _a  Vsubstanti ve  Le_ad_ershi_p_prograra _  to 
e  nabie  the  _  mLti  on  *s_  public  ed  uc^t  io _r\  system  __tp  reducate  _  and  ret  rain  A  me  rica's  cu  r- 
rent  and  futu re-_w_o_r_kij>rce/ 'JThe_  ^L-CIO  Exejpj tive _Councij._  aJso  asked  Congress  to 
4  'reject  _  Ad  mi  nist  rat  ion  e  ffbrt&_  tp_  rKju  ce_  smjpdrt  by  .consolidating  yoca  tionaLeduca- 
tipn  grants  mto_  broader  education  blpi;.^  _a_n_  earlier  statement 

of  the  Executive  Council  J Feb,  1980)  defining  specific  needs  in  vocational  education. 
These  statements  are  attached. 


Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  on  Education 

The  AFL-CIO  rejects  the  Reagan  Administration's  education  budget  proposals  be- 
cause they  rest  bri  tax  gimmicks,  rhetorical  fluff  and  pious  platitudes  instead  of  a 
substantive  leadership  program  to  enable  the  nation's  public  education  system  to 
educate  and  re-train  America's  current, And  future  workforce. 

The  AFL-CIO  continues  to  reject  education  vouchers,  tuition,  tax  credits  arid  edu- 
cation ^savings  accounts  which  drain  revenues  needed  for  public  education  institu- 
tions. The  voucher  proposal  for  compensatory  education  services  for  the  disadvan- 
taged could  destroy  a  successful  arid  effective  public  school  prograni. 

The  A FL-GIO ^opposes  cuts  that  eliminate  br  reduce  student  aid  programs  arid  s<> 
called  self-help  grants  which  further  diminish  equitable  education  opportunities,  pe- 
nalize low  tuition  community  colleges  arid  state  institutions  and  demean  the  dignity 
of  workers'  families^ striving to  offer  their  children  the  opportunities  of  higher  edu: 
cation.  The  AFL-CIO  considers  education  to  be  a  right  arid  riot  a  privilege.  The 
Reagan  Administration's  proposals,  by  requiring  greater  payments  by  individuals, 
would  severely  restrict  access  to  higher  education  for  most  Americans,  especially 
those  in  low-income  groups. 

In  the  corivictibri  that  America's  commitment  to  quality  education  for  aH  should 
be  brqgdened  arid  strengthened,  rather  than- reduced,  we  call  bri  the  Congress  to 
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reject  proposed  rescissions  in  the  categorical  funding  for  bilingual  education,  Indian 
education  and  special  programs,  to  iissisi  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The^.  President's  budget  proposals  of  the  last  two  years  included  no  money  for 
mathematics  and  science  teaching.  While  this  year's  proposal  does  address  the  i*eal 
heed  to  train  more  teachers  in  these  subjects,  a  far-greater  effort  is  needed,  to  help 
raise  the  national  level  of  technical  knowledge  and  training.  Vocational  education 
programs  being  considered  for  renewal*  this  year  are  especially  important  because  of 
the  recession,  and  high  unemployment.  Putting  America  back  to  work  will  often 

depend  ois our  ability  to  send. America  back  to school. ..  __   '__  

Edyeapbn  and  training  related  to  jab  opportunities  shgjild  be_easily_  and  freely  ,  # 

^^jivtluaWfe  to  young  peopleandlo.  adult  workers,  especially  to  those  who  are  undm-  * 

ployedf  To  achieve  this  goal,  thje  public  vocational  education  system  must-be-ade=  

quataly  funded. .      _  £   __      ___   ... 

Thfe_  AFL-CIQ_  £alls_  upon.  Congress.  to_^uthjarize .realistic,  levels  _oi !.  funding _  to 
onaJUa.  public__vocational  ..education.  to_ irain  student^iji  h^h_  _twhnologyt  using 
mp^ern_e*mipm"en_t_Ta  maintain. the  federal  leadership  jrole,  Congress  should  reject 
ministration.  jeffarts___t_o___r^  by  consonpating  vocational  education 

g*nts  into  .broader,  education  block  grants.  _    _  /*  

fWe  _  also.  u_rge_the  Congress  to  explore  _  new  in itiat  ftfes  _  for .  '.be  _  ret  raining  of  adult 
o  rkers  t h rough  the  vocational,  education  system ,  to; irP.V.ide  i ncent i yes  and  support 
)T  the jtrainjn& retention .  and  upgrading  of  teachen? 'and  to* continue  and  strength- 

n  the  requirements  for  labor  representation  on,  IpcS! L.adyiBpry  councils.   %  

We  recognize  th at  the  joint  cpoperatipn  of  laboj  management,  local  f^yernment 
and  local  education  agencies  and  institutions  is  essential  for  the  effective  operation 
of  vocational  programs  to  meet  t^e  needs  of  wbrrars,  their  employers  and  local  com- 
munities. We  urge  all  AFL-CIO  affiliates  to  support  such  cooperative  efforts  in 
every  possible  way.   # 


I  From  Refwrt  of  the  AFL-CIO  Execup 


Since  the  AFL-CIO  last  met  in  convention  the  goals' for  achieving.qualityeduca- 
tion  for  workers  and  their  families  haveyeceived  an  unprecedented  challehga  from 
tbMReagan  Administration.  ACa  time  w/en  education^  in  Apierica  was  beginning,  to 
raflVct  the  benefits  of  the  categorical  programs  fiinde^_jn__the_last_tWQ  decades*  this 
Administration  has  misread  an  eleciidn  y_iciory_  as  an  overwhelming:  mandate  to 
•  easeuedera  1  responsi bi  1  ty _Ct5r  educational  services _to_  wjirkers  and  t  heir  c hi ldren,  In 
the  massive  shift.of  nationaL  resourd6s_ through.  budge_t cutis  and  tax  expenditures 
publiVeducation  _hii^  taken  an  unfair  share  of  the  bjurden--iy°n  more. discouraging 
for.  .throe  _ who  would __hope_  to_  achiejfe.the-  American  drean^jp^a__quaiity  education 
program  .from  kindergarten  througlf  college  for  tnemselves  and  fb^  their  children  is 

the  knqw ledge  that  this  first  rounff  is  lust  the  §  !_"7  _'_ 

The  lkbor  movement,  which  ha»been  in.  the  .forefront  of  education  battles  in  local 
com  mum  ties,  state  legislatures  aid  the  Congress,  must  be  prepared  to  marshall  jts 
forces  tcWstain  the  gains  achie/ed  over  the  past  100  years  and  move  fdrward  with 
a  program  that  addresses_the  crncial  needs  of  our  public  education  system.  - 

The  Atiy-ClO  celebrates  its  centennial  year  within  the  framework  of  ah  Admihis- 
t ration  that  eloquently  prbfes»s  empathy  for-wo  rkers' problems,  yet  stridently  pro- 
poses  proAams  that  contradM  the  rhetoric.  The  AFL-CIO  again  reaffirms  its  com- 
mitment td  the  goals  enunciated  by  Samuel  Gbmpers:  "We  want  more  school  houses  - 
and  less  jaws,  more  books  a#a  less  arsenals,  more  leisure  and  less  greed,  more  jus- 
tice and  lest  revenge." 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  AFL-&IO  reasserts  its  commitment  to  building  a  strong  public  education 
system  from i  tindergarteji  through  college.  In  pursuit  of  that  goal  we  firmly  reject 
such  proposallas  educatjbrial  vouchers  and  tuition  tax  credits i  as  detrimenta}  to  the 
continued  strength  and  /growth  of  the  public  school  system.  We  will  continue  to 
work  for  the  till  fuhdiJSg  of  education  programs  on  every  level  of  government  to 
assure  that  sufficient  resources  may  be  available  to  address  the  critical  needs  of  th? 
public  schools.  \         /  1  —  

We  continue  it  belifve  that  leadership  at  the  federal  level  is i crucial  tQ_addressing 
the  needs  of  spedial  populations  that  were  not  attended  to  until  the  adyfihtof .feder- 
al aid:  Quality  pdpgrajms  and  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  citizens  continues 
to  be  our  priorty] 


The.  .Elementary  and  Socuudiiry  Education  Act  of  .19(55: was.  essentially  repealed 
with  the  passage  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act_of_1981, 
Twenty-eight  separate  programs  were  folded  into  one  block  grant..  Htiweyeri..  the 
largest  categorical  programs  such  as  Title  J,  grants  to  schooL  districts,  Handicapped 
Aid,  and  Adult  Education  were  authorized  separately;  In  addition,  impact  Aid,  Bi- 
lingual arid  Vocational  Education  v  ill  continue  as -separate  programs; 

We  support  the  concept  -embodied  in  Title  3  as  it  was  Originally  written  in  19f>5,  a 
program  to  address  the  critical  education  needs  of  children  who  were* economically 
disadvantaged  This  concept  though  under  attack  from  several  quarters  survived  in 
the  new  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981.  New  research  indi 
bates  that  Title  I  services  have  made  on  impact  on  achievement  levels  of  youngsters 
receiving  these  services  as  compared  to  those  who  have  not.  We  believe  that  this 
program  illustrates  the  beneficial  role  that  fed  era]  leadership^prqgrarris  iri  education 
can  provide.  AFL-CIO  opposes  any  further  efforts  to  dilute  Title  I  services  through 
conversion  to  ^   

'  Impact  A id_,_  o ne  of  the  I argest  programs  of  general  assistance  to  sc hool  districts, 

was  reduced  by ^  pnj386 
out of jhe jarpgrnm [  for  children  whose  parents  live  or  work,  but  not  both,  on  federal 
Property.  Schools  on  military  property  which i  haye  been  supported  by  Education  De^ 
Par  t men  t  m  o  nies  w  i  1 1_  be  pi  eked  up  by  the  JDepa  r  t  m  e  n  t  of  Defense.  Elimination  and 
red  uc  t  ion  0  f  Im  pac  t  A  id  will  _add_  to  t  h  e  _  bu  r  de  n  of  local  school  districts  in  financing 
educational  services  with  inadequate  tax  revenues. 


CAREER' EDUCATION 

The  Career  Education  program  which  acquaints  students  with  the_many_ options 
available  to  them  in  the  world  of  work  lost  15Q  percent  of  federal  frinding  and  was 
folded  into  the  block  grant  of  28  programs  in  the  education  legislation  of  1981,  We 
expect  however,  that  career  education  efforts  will  continue  in  the  state  and  local 
education  agencies. 

We  urge  bur  affiliates  to  cooperate  with  teachers  seeking  to  give  their  students 
additional  information  about  the  labor  movement  in  their  career  education  projects. 
We  reiterate  our  concern  that  career  education  riot  be  used  to  circumvent  appropri- 
ate labor  laws  in  the  guise  of  providing  work  ex  peri  e  rice  for  studgSISr^^^ 

_■  

LABOR  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

-  Th?ougIi  renewed  efforts  with  state  federations  arid  affiliates  the  department  has 
been  working  to  advance  a  balanced  program  of  education  about  the  labor  rribve- 
ment  in  the  nation's  classrooms.  The  department  has  cooperated  with  efforts  in 
Mary  1  an d,  Michigan ,  Califo r n  i  a  and  Wyoming  w hie h  are  cur rently  u nderway  to  in- 
troduce information  about  the  labor  movement  into  the  school  curricula.  Confer- 
ences to  assist  teachers  and  educators  working  with  this  program  have  been  held  in 
the.  same  stat es._  Special  em phasis  has  j^en  given  to  the  preparation  and  distribu- 
tion o f  mat e r i  aj_  and  ft  1  :us  to  augme nt  these  programs.    . 

Packets  of  information  designed  for  stMdents  andteachers  have  been  distributed. 
by_ t h e  depa rlment.  A  new  p ubl i cation,  How  Schools,  Are  Teaching  About  Labor,  pro- 
vides teac h e rs  w i th  _cu  rr icuj  urn.  .that  has  bee n  successf "  1  ly  i n t r oduc ed  into  the  publ ic 
sc hOi>ls  _Su ppleme n taLto  this  eJTor L  are  t he  ma ter ia Is  p repa  r  ed  ?P  r_  labor's  centenni - 
al  and  described  in  .another  section  of  this  report  and  the  department  publication, 
Guide  to  Union  Sponsored  Scholarships. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  AFL-CIO  reaffirms  its  historic  concern  with_the  deveiopmejiti)f_the  vocation- 
al education  system;  At  present,  approximately  three millionyoung  people  complete 
vocational  education  programs  that  enable  them  to  be  successfuLin  finding  employ- 
ment related  to  their  training;  At  a  period  when  it  is.  most  necessary  tadLrectjypca- 
tional  education  programs  to  specific  populations  to  jalleviate  youth  unemployment, 
the  Administration  has  cut  $49  million  from  the  program  and  is  asking  for  $553  mil- 
lion in         a  U0  percent  cut  in  funding  from  I98Q      :;_  _ 

As  the  Congress  prepares  to  reauthorize  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1976,  we 
call  upon  them  to:  -  -  —  

Address  the  particular  needs  of  minority  and  inner-city  youngsters  for  equal 
access  to  vocational  education  institutions;  *     .  — ----- 

Consider  the  resources  needed  for  guidance  counseling,  teacher  preparation  and 
research. 
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Approprite _and jni thorixe _ ndeq  uute  fu  noM  ng  levels  for  t he  pu rchase  o f  new  equ i p- 
meni.aniuwp-adingiiue.Lo.^  .  

Address J<he  questions  £f_sex_  equity  _i  n  all  vocational  educatipn  programs. 

Maintain  the  federal  leadership  role  by  rejecting  the  block  gran  t  proposals.   

We. ask  that  the  same _ resources  that  are  allotted  to  col lege-bou nd  stu  den  ts  be  al- 
located _to  those  st^de?ts_in__the  ypcatip.na 

systemh_as  been  considered  inferior  to  the  general  educ^  We  continue 

tQ_beiieye_a  vocational  education,  system,  that  piters  a 

cation  and  general  skills  will  make  a  significant  contribution  to  alleviating  youth 
unemployment. 


.  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Reagan  AdministraUoji  budgeti^itically  cAu-taiifl  student, aid  funds  Cor.woxk- 
eriMind  their  cbildren^.Tbe  budget  cuts  ^ifect  virJ8iaUy_ every.studentjiid  program: 

Student  assistance  under,  the Social  Security,  program,  was  redujceii^  25_peccent 
arid  will  be  gradually  phased  out  over.  a_fo_ur-year  period.__This_ program,  was forthe 
child ren  of  retired  or  disabled  It  i&_esti mated. that_approximate!y_2(H),000  students  a 
/year,  will  be  adversely  affected  by  the_elimination  oXtb_ese_benefits,  ____ 

Guaranteed  loans. for.college  students jvere  reduced_with  a  means_J*st;  imposed  for 
families  with  annual  incomes  excee^ingL$3Q,0_0Q^«diminat;ijig  _4_5Q_  million  from  the 
loan  program..  In  addition^  a  £  percent  origination. fee.  will ^  bei  required  .for  all  Joans. 

The  interest  mte  wasjcaised  from 9  to  14_  percent_for_loans  to.parents  of  college 
-  st uden  ts,_  withj heJLnte res t.rat e  tied  to  the  Treasu  ry_bil I  rate.  _  ^  ... 

The  maximum  amount,  of  the  Jf  e_U  grants  to  neeHy  "sludenls  was  reduced  for  tfiis 

_y ear  with  in rt  her  reductions  due.  next  year-   

~::The  interest  rata,  was  .raised,  by 1  j»rcOTt.(from.A.to  5..TO.rcent)  on  the  National 
Di  rect  Stude  [» t  Loa  ns,  a  program  for  .parti  cu  laxly  needy  students.    

These  reductions  in. aid  must  be .examined  in  Jipmbination  wth  a  ^neral  .reduc- 
tion, prsupportiipr  higher  education  on i  the  stote^and  local  level  due  to  special  tax 
initiatives  ana-joss  of  revenue.  We  ask  our  affiliates'to  continue  thei^efforts  to  con- 
vince the  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  that  higher  education  be  ah  attainable 
goal  for  every  American  regardless  t  of  race,  color,  creed,  sex  or  economic  back- 
ground   "   _"-  -  m 

1  Access*  to  higher  education  is  as  important  for  workers  as  it  is  for  their  children. 
The  Educalibh  Department  has ^been  cooperating  with  universities  arid  unions  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  general  liberal  arts  degfree  prbgrariis  geared  to  the  interest 
of  workers.  These  programs  provide  access -to  higher  education  for  trade  unionists, 
still  fully  Employed,  and  at  the  sameiime  forge  a  hew  arid 'binding  relationship  be^ 
tween  higher  education -and  trade  uni&nists. 

A  growing  number  of  union  members  want  to  return  to  school  or  complete  work 
on  a  degree.  The  AFL-CIO  recogriizes  that  the  current  crisis  in  social  ana  economic 
pc*Hcy  requires i  that  the  labor  movement- educate  its  members  in  a  broad  range  .of 
subjects  including  economics,  international  aflairs,  technology,  and  .urhaii .stndiec, 
Liberal  e^ucaTioh~pr6grams  designed  for  and  delivered  to  working.  people  will 
enable  large  numbers  of  unorganized  students  to  become  famUiaiLwitrLJth^Justocv 
of  work  and  the  rote  of  the  labor  movements  Faculty  who  staff  these  programs  will 
develop  a  better  understanding  of  iradeunions.  _.  -  _  ____ 

The  AFt-CIO  supports  and  encouniges_this_new_dev£lopment_in [  higher  educatipn 
and  sees  Lt_  as  offering  a  balance  for  students,  to.  _the  growing proliferation  .of busi- 
ness-oxiented^  higher. jBducation_>rograms,  We  u  rge  _u nion  ami iates  to  encourage 
their  .members  to  take, advantage jjf negotiated  tuition  aid  benefits  and  union  schol- 
arships to  continue  their  higher  education. 


ADULT  AND  WO-  HER  EDUCATION  '  ; 

_  Workers  and  their  unions  face _ increasingly  complex  legislation,  new  technology, 
and  health. juxd_safety  problems  that  make  it  mandatory  that  they  haye  access  to  » 
educ^tioaj>rogramA,thatJwiil  help  their ;  duties  to  administer 
their  unions  and  represent  the ir  members-.  State  u niversities  and  comm un i ty  college 
es  that  cooperate  with  unions  to  offer  these  educational  services  are  now.  in  the 
midst  of  a  struggle  for  publtc^femftng  to  continue  these  programs.  Wecall  upon  our 
affiliates  to  sustairr  therr  efforte  in  support  _bT/_these_irotAti^^^^  ^^"g  ^labor's 
needs_  and  we  ask  their  assistance  as  we  seek  to  convince  legislators  ^ri  the  state  and 
national. level  that  programs  for  workers  are  just  as  valid  as [pro-ams  for  farmers 
and  businessmen.  We  urge  all  affiliates  to  continue  their  special  education  efforts 
on  behalf  of  minorities  and  women  so  that  their  preparation  will  enable  them  to 
move  forward  in  leadership  roles  in  the  trade  union  movement. 


The  Kduoititiii'Urp.irtiiii'iit  assists  affiliates  iti-  worker  I'd  u  cat  ion  programs  by 
maintaining  close  liaison  with  tin  universities  and  community  colleges  m  the  Uhi 
\ersitv  College  Labor  I  ducat  ion  Association  Through  a  cooperative  conference  in 
San  Francisco  in  March  jOO  union  and  university  labor  educators_  were  able  to 

exchange  i_n_f  ormat  ion  an*d programs  impacting  on  trade  union  members 

Special  programs  ior.vvomen.  trade  unionists  have  been  sponsored  by  the  depart- 
ment. For  the  past  six  years  the  department  has  cooperated  with  the  University  and 
t  o! lego  Labor  Education  Association  in  sponsoring  three_week-iong  summer  schools 
for  trade  union  women:  These  regional  schools  concentrate.  pn_  building  skills  and 
developing'  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  history,  structure  and  policies  of  _the_  trade 
union" movement  to  encourage  aXOuieh  to  take  a  more  active  roJe  in  the. r  unions.  A 
national  conference  on  comparable  worth  was- co  sponsored  by  the  dep-  tment  Cor- 
nell University,  and  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women.  The  depi.rtment  staff 
i1m>  Aorks  with  the  Southern  Ad\anced  Labor  School,  the  Rocky  Mountain  tabor 
School  and  is  available  for  planning  and  staffing  state  federation  summer  schools 
and  other  programs  sponsored  by  the  affiliates  A  spec  al  one  day  conference  oa  crit- 
ical TVwivwng  was  co  sponsored  with  the  Connecticut  State  AFL  CIO. 

IX'partn.ient  staff  work/d  closelv  inassishng  grantees  of  the  New  Directions  pro- 
gram of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Heajf  <  Administration  The  Education  Depart- 
ment and  Health  Administration  . The  Ec  ■■.cation  Department  and  the  OSHA  De- 
( >a  rt  iiieiU  of  the  AFL-CTO  ha  v  e .  jo  i  n  ed  with  _  .e  v  e  raj  a  ffiij  ates  an  d  state  fede  rat  to  n  in 

ii  cooperative  project  .w  a*  h  the  Workers  Institute  for.  Safety  _and_  Health,   ____ 

*  The  Department  of  KduOiition  prepares  basic  materials  which. are  vyi_dely_used_by 
international  antl  local  unions  throughout  the  country:  The. most  widely  used. publi- 
cations include:  AFL-CTO  Manual  for  Shop  Stewards  aiid  Teaching  Guide,  How  to 
Run  a  Union  Meeting,  for  Labor  catalogue,  Use  Films  in  Education  Programs,  and 
Your  f  ocal  \;  t  il    in  I  due  i ion  Committee^ 

Kach  spring  the  d,  •  rtn.  nt  prepares  a  Leadership  Training  Manual  which  js  de- 
signed to  educate  local  union  leaders  on  key  legislative  and  economic  issues  of  con- 
ct  rn  to  labor  Almost  ".000  copies  of  this  manual  have  t?een  ordered  for  use  aa 
summer  schools  coi  ducted  b>  international  unions,  state  federations,  and  university 
labor  education  seni nars  In  l'lS'i  _the  manual  was  used  b$  IS  international  unions, 
,1\  state  federations,  2\  central  labor  bodies,  the  AFL-CIO  Southern' Staff  Training 
program  arid  three  summer  schools  for  union  women..    •    *  

The  \FL-CIO  Film  Library  houses  the  largest  collection  of  films  on  labor  and  leg- 
islative  subjects  in  the  country;  New  films  are  continuously  added;  to  the. coll ectipn 
•which  is  used  by  unions,  universities;  public  schools,. .church  and  other  sociaLservice 
groups  throughout  the  nation  Film  discussion  guides  are  prepared  on  mos'  i  :us. 
Kducation  Update,  a  bimonthly  newsletter  about  labor  education  programs  a  re- 
sources is  distributed  to  unn/T  an  t  university  educators.  ^ 

COI'NCU  .'iKCOMSlENDATION 

Elementary  ana  sewnriar} education   \  

The  AFL-CIO  iiffirro*  its  commitmen'  to  building  a  strong  public  school  system  to 
strvc  all  our  citizens.  Therefore  -  - 

1  YVc  continue  to  reject  tuition  tax  cr  flit  proposals  and  educational  vouchers  as 
detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  schools 

J  We  urg(  Congress  t<>  hiUy  rund  education  programs  design  i  to  serve  all  stu- 
dents Mth  special  needs,  k  '?:  t<  I,  hand  capped  aid,  and  bilingual  programs  We, 
further  urge  Congress  to  resi  t  an>  new  initiatives  to  dilute  federal  aid  through 
budget  cuts  or  conversion  to  block  giants 

\\t  ,|sk  dl  our  affiliates  to  assist  the  schools  in  teat  hi  ag  about  the  labor  move- 
rs it.  b  i  in  is  mate  rials  arid  speakers  jrom  the  labor  movement  an  an  invaluable 
tool  far  the  classn  om  e  •.  >  -r  s  ■  f  Torts  to  introduce  the  study  of  laber  into  the 
scrme!  program 

V  r.c  <t(u>na>  -       '  .  .  ........ 

We  cali  Cohg-»  r^s  not  to  shortchange  tile  siudehTs  in  tfOCtttioiU'l  educaltan 

and  \  >  aut     .  l/c  i,  pn  ^rim  that  wall  enable  the  Asiem  io  respond  10  If    proof:  or- 
of  \t  ath  unemplovme  u  We  ask  that  the  reautho-i/aLon  M  Voc  Hi  n_ri!_  £dG*&t 
i  i'uiiuf  t h«  »  aeral  leadership  lolt    target  progr    -i.  r»  r   nner  ^ttj  -eside  >>  \n- 
0  i(U  for  te  a<  her  t riming  and  resources  authcri,'  rt  :Tm;  •     ne-Js  of  funding  Jci  n''  >v 
,ai  Miient    nd  aev   lechnologies;  and  address    h<   qaestioa  of  sex  equity  fe?  hb-  n 
:  and  womer:. 
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Higher  education, 

-  Tuition  for  higher  education  should  not  be  prohibitive  for  workers  and  their  fami- 

lies.  We  renew  bur  call  to  Congress  to  fully  fund  programs  of  student  aid  so  chat  the 
^  goal  of  equal  opportunity  in  education  may  be  available  to  ail  students.   ^  -^K-— 
y     The  AFL-CIO  supports  and  encourages  the  development  of  worker-griented^Jral 

jrts- degree  programs  sponsored  by  community  coljeges  and  universities-  _  _         3  _ 
We  specifically  urge  o  :r  members  to  begin  or  continue  their  higher  education  in 

programs  designed  and  sponsored  by  unionized  faculty. 

Adult  and  worker  education 

.__.We._eaU  upon  our  affiliates  to  increase  their  efforts  in  providing  education  pro- 
grams  Jbr  their  members:  We  urge  affiliates  to  work  cooperatively  to  assure  that 
programs  for  workers  receive  public  support  consistent  with  the  funding  for  pro^ 
grains  for  farmers  and  businesses. 


Stat  km  k  nt  hy  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  on  Youth  Employment, 
Education  and  Training 

We  welcome  and  support  the  concept  embodied  in  the  Administration's  new  initi- 
a5> on  youth  education,  emp loyment  a nd  trai ning.  It  is  a  significant  step,  in  the 
right  direction  of  providing  both  skills  and  jobs  for  young  people  who  are  often  un- 
e  in  ployed  because  of  a  lac  k  of  ed  ti  cation  and  t  raj  n  i  ng,_ 

The  program  draws  on  the  experience  gained  from  the  Youth  .Employment  and 
Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977,  which  the  AFL-CIO  supported.  It  also  reflects 
ou r  long-time  conce r n  tha t  ed ucation  and  train ing  m ust  i nvolve  close  coii aboration 
between  4 he  educut  Son  com m unity,  government,  labor  and  business.  

The  A FL-CIO  be  1  ieves  this  In i t iative  will  i m prove  education ,  t raining  and  employ- 
ment nnpo rt u n  i  i ies  fo r  disadvan t aged  you th .  The  assistance, p ro vid_eji_for  ho  th_v  oea_- 
tional  an-1  basic  education  will  assure  students  not  planning  to  attend  college  the 
same  resources  and  preparation  at  the  secondary  level  as  coile_ge_-boun_d_ students. 

;  cal  1  uP°n  Congress  to  make  certain  that  vocational  and  basic  educational  fa- 
cilities and  services  wil  1  be  made  available  to  those.  rnost_in_need_in_ the  inner  cities 
arid  rural  areas.  Youth  unemployment  will  be  diminished-only-whenr those  minority 
young  people  most  affected  have  access  to  educational  opportunities  that  provide  in- 
creased emphasis  on  academic  skills  combined  with  a  program  of  broad  technical 
.  skill  training. 

We  urge  more  realistic  guidance  counselling  on  vocational  opportunities  in_the 
middle  schorl  years  *o  give  students  the  time  to  consider  entry  into  previously  non- 
traditional  work  areas  for  both  men  and  women.  Improved  standards  of  perform- 
ance for  vocational  education  schools  and  programs  can  be  best  realized  through 
support  for  teacher  training,  upgrading  and  modern  equipment. 

Vocational  education  can  offer  young  people  a  practical  and  realistic  insight  into 
the  world  of  work;  it  should  riot  mean  that  vocational  education  students  are  en- 
couraged to  leave  school  at  an  early  age  for  low:sfcill,  low-paid  jobs.  Work  experience 
can  teach  vocational  education  students  much  about  labor  and  collective  bargaining 
and  should  not  be  an  excuse  to  pay  subminimum  wages  or  undermine  established 
working  conditions.    -  - 

M  The  AFL-CIO  arid  its  affiliates  are  pledged,  to  work  with  teachers  and  business 
and  industry  to  effectively  assist  in  the  education  arid  training  of  young  people, 
many  of  whom  ore  the  children  of  bur  members. 

Accordingly,  we  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
in  developing  the  authorizing  legislation  arid  assuring  sufficient  appropriations,  so 
that  this  important  iiew  program  combined  with  enhanced  vocational  and  basic  edu: 
cation,  will  be  effective  in  reducing  youth  unemployment  arid  providing  the  nation 
with  a  more  qualified  workforce  for  generations  to  ccme. 


PkkI'ArkD'St Atement  b>  Robert  L.  Smith,  Executive  Director,  The  Council  for 
American  Private  Education 

The  Council  for  American  Private  Education,  representing  fifteen  national  pri- 
vate school  organizations  whose  schools  enroll  approximately  80  percent  of  all  pri 
vote  school  students,  offers  the  following  testimony  regarding  the  Reauthorization  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

First  of  all  we'd  like  to  associate  ourselves  with/the  excellent  testimony  submitted 
by  the  National  School  Board  Association  to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Elementa- 
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Oli.St-wjOAUu-y.ijiJiji  ViH'atiimai  .Kiicieaciuii  November  \r  ISftW,  on  KR  :IUH  by  Dr.  M. 
Joan  Piimi.t,  with  particular  attention  to  those  points  in  Her  document: 

-..Kfedcrul  programs  should  be  designed  to  improve  bur  capability  to  serve  the 
broad  spectrum  of  America  s  students  in  high  quality  vocational  education  pnoprams"" 
and  courses.  The  group  of  students  requiring  vocational  services  should  include 
those  who  are  college-bound,  educationally  disadvantaged,  limited  English  speaking, 
handicapped,. as  well  as  those  students  who  have  traditionally  sought  the  benefits  of 
vocational  education  ...... 

..'.'At  ..the  secondary  level;  the  major  goal  for  most  vocational  students  should  not  be 
limited  to  specifically  training  them  tor  those  entry-level  jobs  which  happen  to  be 
available.,  in  the  local,  market  during  a  particular  school  year.  Rather,  the  goal 
should-be  to  provide  students  with  a  more  comprehensive  arid  endisrirtg  foundation 
for  work.  

"1 1-1  addition  to_  being  able  to  obtain  employment,  -that,  foundation  should  prepare 
secondary,  students  to  exercise  career  options  beyond  the  i*ritry  level  *  as  well  as  pre: 
pan-  them  for  further  training  whether  it  occurs  at  community  colleges  or  at  four 
yem  post  -secondary  institutions— or  by  business.  Specifitr.liy,  that  foundation  should 
include  the.  mathematical,  language,  communication,  and 'problem  solving  back- 
ground that  is  associated  with  the  master  of  a  r  age  of."  occupations— beyond  the 
entry  level  hi  any  occupation:  As  such,  prograiri  success  should  be  measured,  in 
part,  by  educational  achievement— which  is  a  very  different  measure  than  whether 
t h e  s tug en ts  la n ded  t h e  j ob : 

.  V  As.  m  pa  red  with  a  t  ra  i  n  i  ng  p  rogra  m ,  an  ed  ucifl  Yua  prog  ram  n.iin  meet  a  much 
higher  standnrd  iri  that  both  the  long-term  edl^atioiKt!  nor-ds  oT  tN>  jtudent  must  be 
flH't.  as  well  . as  the  short-term  occupational  ri-eds  of  landing  ih  •  first  job  and  gain: 
ing  the  s_atisfactiojv  of  the  first  employer:  A<-  ah  -^ocaiioi^  rogra m  we  are  also 
interested  in  the  student's  second  job  and  seccrid  e-r  plbyer. 

....'.Lin  summary,  vocational  education i  should  foro  v.e  ^oundat.on  Tor  a  lifetime  of 
work  including  success  on  the  first  job.  This  is  pan.  uf  what  we  mean  when  we  say 
t  hat  t  here  _is_  a  f ed e ra  1  i n t e rest  .1  n  keeping  voc ;ii  i nr, Li  1  educat ion  fi  rm  ly  d i rected 
toward  education  goals  as  contrasted  to  training  obi:  i  lives/'     -  -  — 

l  would. also  call  your  attention  to  the  testimor;  "  i'*  Raymond  G.  Wasdyke,  who  In 
1980,  wrote  the  report,  'PostsecOncary  Students  in  Nuri-Prnfit  Private  Schools  with 
Access  to  Publicly  Supported  Vocational  Education  Programs.' 

Among  his  more  important  genera!  obsi « visions: 

'.U  "The  available  evidence  suggests  that  private  school  students  are  not  adequate- 
ly served;  the  requirements  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1976*  have 
not  Leen  met.  It  appears  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence  to  date  that  lUUo  real 
P  rogres*  hAi  s  1  ><  en  madi?  s  i  n  ee  prov  is  ions  to  i  p  r  l  va  te  hool  st  udents  i  nvo  1  ve  m  e  n  t  in 
federally  siii_i»orted  programs  were  included  in  the  Vocational  Educational  Amend- 

merits  of  lSHiS.'!   .  .. 

**Qf ..the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  cooperation  between  private  arid 
public  i nst  it.ut  i  o  nsL  the  .most  preva  1  en t  and  pe rsisten  t .  s eerri  to  be  at  titudi  rial  arid 
communications  p rob lenis,.  .Mispercept ions,  negative  stereotypes,  and  distrust  an* 
shared  by  .private .and  public  educju_ors_ai ike. 

"Without  exception,  positive  in: tcmctmn-  _bet ive-jn  these-  two  educational  secioi % 
re  ,n  ??_y  i !  v  o  n  -prey  iously  exist  i  n  g  pe  rson  a  1  i  riendsb  i  ps.  Furt  ho  r  more,  w  here  su  c- 
cess.ul  cooperative  programs  exist,  they  were  •  initiated  and  implemented  on  the 
b;ls,s  °r  11  S0™,?10'1  *-v  nel^  v"lew  Pf  the  im porta  nt of  serving  the  vocational  needs  of 
all  our  nation's  youth  regardless  of  whether  they  are  enrolled  in  private  or  public 
institutions/' 

Among  his-  more  important  recommendations.  » 

i\\   Provision*  ior'the  involvement  of  private  school  students  in  federall,y_support- 
ed  vocational  education  programs  should  be  expanded  to  include  all  programs 
.         M  ..d;  1  pn^nims  of  cooperation  between  private  and  public  institutions  should 
be  developed,  atnd  information  about  them  should  be  widely  disseminated  5  a 

\  l)  State  commissioners  of  education  should  allocate  a  portion  of  their  discretion- 
ary  fands  for  the  development  arid  implementation  of  innovative  and  exemplary 
programs  of  cooperation  between  private  arid  public  schools." 

Beyond  those  important  points:  CAPE  urges  that  the  Committee  pay  serious  at- 
tentjon_to_ the  critical  educational  and  societal  implications  of  the  growing  gap  be- 
t ween _.t hose .who_ #et  .'in. essentially  academic  education  arid  those  who,  because  of  an 
ajjeged  incapacity  to.  handle  this:  get  a  vocational  education.  Others,  including  the 
National  School.. Boards.  Association;  from  whose  testimony  I  have  quoted,  speak 
forcefu  l  ly  and  eloquently  in  behalf  of  giving  a  strong  ed  ucation  in  the  basic  academ-  — 

skills  to  studente  pursuing:  a_predominantLy  vocational  education.  Their  future  job 
placement  and  economic  security  in  a  rapidly  developing  technological  society  de- 
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jh-iuIs  oi.  their  having  a  st  ioiig  gtouiidii.g ^n  reading;  writing  and  math,  the  subjects 
upon  which  all  further  lenr-Uiig  will  be  btised.  _  . ... 

Hut  the  gap  between  the  education  of  the  academic  and  the  vocational  student  not 
onlv  require  appropriate  academic  infusions  into  vocational  education.  It  requires. 
a>  well,- vocational  additions  to  academic  education.  Our  society,  is  becon^ing  one  in 
which  those  who  work  with  their  heads  and  those  who  work  with  their  hands  have 
Ml  tie  contact  and  even  less  understanding..  .............       ...  :   

It  is  the  view  of  ah- increasing  number  of  private  school  principals,  and  1  feel  sure 
of  public  school  heads  as  welt;' that  the  learning  skills  of  thpir  academic,  college-, 
bound  students  must  include  those  needed  lor  functioning  in.  at  least  a  minimally 
effect iv  •  wav  in  ti.nK'CKufiized;  technological  age.  Vocational  education  is  an  impor- 
tant component  of  everyone's  education.  The  Commission  on'ExceTtcnxre  in  hduca- 

tion  put  it  thisSv'V:     ....    : 

•  The  high  schOY^  curriculum  should  also  provide  students  with  programs  requir- 
ing rigorous  effort  ir  subjects,  that  advance  students'  personal,  educational  and-occu- 
patiOrial  goals,  such  as  the  Tine  and  performing  arts  and  vocational  education.  These 
areas  complement  the  New  Basics,  and  they  should  demand  the  same  level, of  per- 
formance as  the  Basics."     ...     -  ,, 

It  is  our  view  that  vocational  education,  as  currently  oriented,  does  not  meet  the 
goals  of  a  learnings  society  and  the  needs  of  a  vigorous  democracy.  And  from  the 
standpoint  of  private  schools,  there  is  little  in  vocational  education  as  it  now  exists 
to  attract  private  school  participation.  -  ,  ,  

Our  overall  strong  recommendation  to  the  Committee  is  that  vocational  education 
programs  be  flexible  enough  t6  be  useful  to  all  students  As  I  said  last  vcar  in  a 
report  to  a  J  louse  committee  looking  into  private  school  participation  u  ationai 
education  programs  Just  as  war  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  genera _  .-o  voca- 
tional education  is  too  important  to  be  left  only  to  vocational  education  profession- 
als "  The  future  of  our  increasingly  mechanized  arid  technologically  oriented  society 
requires  \\\  students  to  be  literate  in-subiects  and  skills  which  arc  properly  within 
the  purview  of  vocational  education.  The  big  job,  as  in  all  education,  is  to  bring  stu- 
dents and  subject  together  in  an  effective  way.  We  need  the  best  brains  from  the 
public  and  private  sectors  to  do  this.  -  -  -  -  -r 

In  summary,  vocational  education  programs  should  be  tailored  to  meet_the  CTJUcfJ 
and  enduring  educational  needs  of  a  changing  society.  Vocational  education.shou  d 
no  longer  be  considered  the  dumping  ground  for  students  who  are  academical  y 
weak  but  rather  an  integral  component  of  every  child's  education  flexibly  ottered  to 
meet 'differing  needs.  Vocational  education  can  play  a  larger,  more  important  role 
in  education  only  if  it  can  transform  itself  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students.  If  that 
happens  it  will  be  worthy  of  our  fall  support  arid  gratitude:..  ....  .... 

As  an  important  postscript,  we  find  that  both  the  "AVA  bill  and  the  Administra- 
tion make  no  reference  at  all  to  private  school  participation.  We  consider  this  a 
most  serious  omission  arid  trust  it  will  be  corrected^   _\__  ...       •  r-„--— 

The  members  of  the  Council  Tor  American  Private  Education  include  the  follow- 
ing The  American  Lutheran  Church,  American  Montessori  Society,  The  Association 
of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches,  Association  of  Military  Colleges  and  fcjcrjpols  ot 
the  U.S  ,  Christian  Schools  International,  Friends  Council  on  Education,  Lutheran 
Church— Missouri  Synod,  National  Association  of  Episcopal  Schools,  Ration*  Asso- 
ciation of  Independent  Schools.  National  Association  of  Private  Schools  for  Excep- 
tional Children,  National  Catholic  Educational  Associatjori^National  Society  for 
■'  'brew  Dav  Schools.  Seventh-dav  Adventist  Board  of  Education,  K-12,  Solomon 
Sc'hecter  Day  School  Association,  *U.S  Catholic  Conference,  and  State  Associations 
in  25  states. 


ACLD, 

>  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  November  ?\  1983. 

Hon.  Carl  D.  Pkrkins.  —    , 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and^ibor.  House  of  Representatives,  Rayburn 
House  OffiCiTBuiiduw,  Washington.  D.C.  _______ 

Dear  Mr  Perkins':  I  am  writing  On  behalf  of  ACLD,  Inc.,  An  Association  For 
Children  and  Adults  with  -Learning  Disabilities:  We  want  to  .thank  you  for  the  oj> 
portunity  to  submit  written  testimony  for  inclusion  in  the  hearing  record  on  the 
'  Special  Populations"  for  the  Vocational  Education  Act.   . 

ACLD,  Inc.  Teels  that  ihere  are  three  major  areas  of  concern,  in  regards  to  the 
"special  populations"  secton  especially  the  SLD  section  cf  the  Vocational  Education 
ACT.  We  feel  that  they  are:  .   „  ---  .     .   . 

(11  A  strong  need  to  keep  intack  the  "set-asides    and  matching  fund  provisions. 
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(2)  To  tighten  up  on  the  1 KP  requiremerit  in  the  Vocational  Act  as  it  is  required 
in  Public  Law  1)4-1  11*.  ' 

(3)  To  maintain  a  strong  data  collection  system. 

As  was  stated  34  of  the  38  sent  to 
theni  from  the  committee. on  Education  and  J^fer,__Sui^pnim.ittee  on..Seiect_ Educa- 
tion on  May  \2._  J  982*.  their  resppnse_^as_''The3_et-a^idjes.musJL  be  j5res^ry?d,M  Also 
as  quoted  by  one  of  the  states  "The  special  needs  thrust  did  not  get  startecLpriorto 
the.  set-a-sides.  There  are  many  in  Vocational  Education  who  are  in  competition  for 
dollars  that  would  deemphasize  serving:  persons  with  special  needs  in  order  to  pre- 
serve programs  for  regular  students."  Therefore  the  handicapped  and  jespscially  the 
SLD  would  be  denied  appropriate  Vocational  services -if  the  "Set-a-side''  was  elimi- 
nated.       -          *                                                  _  _____  ;    _____ 

In  regards  to  the  IEP  comporierit  of  the ^  Vocational^  Education  ACT  arid  Public 
Law  1)4-142,  if  this  component  is  not  strictly  complied  ^ith,  we  will^ribt  beappropri^ 
ately  serving  the  special  population  in  the  vocational  programs.  Because  the  IEP  is 
the  means  by  which  the  students  would  be  able  to  receive  the  special  support  serv- 
ices that  th'.-  siv-.  ial  population  (SLD)  would sijeed.  I  have  seen  this  type  of  problem 
develop  im_  r.:y  o  .vji  area  because  Ji  _stu_dent_di_d  _not  have_HstM_Ln^he_IEP__the_  sup- 
port ss_?yjcc  needed,  therefore  they  were  not  able  to  benefit  from  the  Vocational 
Eduv  KJpn  ;  ram. 

Thr  rhir,_  < jncern  of  AGLB  was  the  need  to  have  a  strong  data  collection  and  re- 
port.^ svsu-:n:  It  is  felt  that  without  the  data  being  reported  the  people  in  govern- 
HKv_..v.'  bo  uriable  to  accurately,  assess  the  true  performance  Of  programs,  and 
how  it  ivl.itOrj  to  the  dollars  spent.  It  would  also  be  brie  of  the  means  of  eriforcirig 
the  law  because  then  school  systems  would  know  that  they  would  have  to  be  ac- 
countable for  their  programs  arid  dollars  spent. 
Respectfully, 

Alice  Bernard,  Vocational  Committee,  Chairman. 


Ij-PARTMiiNT  OF  CORRECTIONS, 

Michigan  RefoiWIatory^ 
Ionia.  MicH.]  January  St,  1984. 

Hon.  Wilmam  D.  Ford. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building* 
Washington,  D.C. 

■_  Dear  Representative  Ford:L  would  like  to  express  the  support  of  the  Michigan 
Reformatory  for  Seriate  Bill  615  arid  the  identical  House  Bill,  H.R.  3684,  erititled, 
"The  Federal  Correctional  Educatibri  Assistance  Act."  These  bills  are  now  pending 
in  various  Senate  and  House  Committees.  I  recommend  that  you  support  the  pass- 
ing of  these  bills.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  For  the  Federal  Government  to 
support  arid  make  a  commitment  in  policy  and  practice  to  cbrrectibrial  education 
programs  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  These  two  bills  will  provide  needed  resources  for 
correctional  education  programs  which  decreasing  state  funds  cannot  adequately 
meet.  - 

_  T.bQ .Mich igan  Reformatory,  located  in  Ion ia,  Mich igan , , Jias  a*. i  average  daily  pris- 
on e r_pop u  la_t ion  of  _1 ,1 83  w it h_  apjp rox  im  at  ejy_  500  jyrisone rs  _at te .  idi ng  va ripus  sc hop! 
programs..  We  could  utilize  _gran_t_fu_ nds_  received. through  the  _r_/_Pposed_  F^eral__Cpr- 
rect ion al_  Ed  u  cation  Assistance. Act  fonJthe  fol lo_win&  possible  _appl  ications:  (lj  Devej- 
opment  of  a  needs  assessment  plan  regarding^  the. training  needs  of  correctional  edu- 
cation staff  members;  (2)  Evaluate  our  vocational  programs  in  terms,  of  .providing 
potential  employment  opportunities;  (3)  Update  and  revise  our  vocational,  programs; 
and  (4)  Provide  and  update  prison  school  facilities  which  would  enable  us  to  fficrease 
Oiir_  academic  arid  Vocational  enrollments^ 

Please  consider  this  letter  as  part  Of  the  Official  record  in  support  of  Senate  Bill 
Gl^arid  H.R.  3684.  , 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  cbritact  rrie  at  ffilfij  527-2500; 
Siricerely  yours, 

John  Jabe,  Warden. 
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